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“THE WHOLE PACK HAD BECOME ONE SURGING. STRUGGLING, SNARLING MASS, 
VAINLY ENDEAVOURING TO TEAR DOWN THE SOLID IRON BARS.” 

(see page 7.) 
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By Francis H. E. Palmer. 

Mr. Palmer has spent many years in Russia, and here sets forth an extraordinary affair which came 
under his notice. How the Swedish doctor was called in to report upon the mental condition of a 
seemingly-eccentric Count, who spent whole days in a lonely bungalow in the forest and surrounded 
himself with ferocious wolves; and how he unexpectedly stumbled upon an amazing plot. 



O little surprise was felt in bureau- 
craticcircles in St. Petersburg in 1881 
when it became known that the great 
landowner, Count Boris Vishnikoflf, 
was a candidate for some post at 
Court that would bestow upon him the Tchin or 
official rank which is the only social distinction 
recognised in Russian society. The feeling of 
surprise was due to the fact that his branch of 

In giving the accompanying account of this very remarkable 
episode I should explain that I am revealing nothing that could be 
in any way to the disadvantage of those who played a part in it, as 
all the facts I have mentioned were discovered by the Russian 
officials themselves several years ago The Russian Government 
has kept the matter as secret as possible hitherto, out of considera- 
tion for the social position of the family of the chief actor in the 
drama, and, for the same reason. I am describing “Count Boris 
Vishnikoff'' undei a fictitious name. In all other respects the story 
is strictly accurate The account of the extremely dramatic sequel 
was given me by Dr. Erichsen himself, and I was able to learn, from 
various official sources, that it was entirely correct. The rest is 
derived from my own personal knowledge,— T mk Author. 

Yol. xv.-l. 



the Vishnikoflf family had long been regarded as 
bitter opponents to the Autocratic Government. 
The Count’s grandfather had lost his life in the 
abortive military insurrection in St. Petersburg 
in 1825, while two of his uncles, who had 
secretly supported the Polish revolt in 1863, had 
been executed at Vilna. 

Count Boris was then a young child, and had 
been educated abroad. When, soon after the 
accession of Alexander III. in 1881, he returned 
to St. Petersburg and asked for a post at Court, 
he was received with open arms. 

The great majority of the landowners in 
White Russia, where his estates were situated, are 
by no means favourably disposed to the present 
form of government, and it was hoped that his 
influence there would be a valuable factor in 
supporting the bureaucratic r'cgimc . To reward 
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the wisdom he had shown in abandoning the 
vague aspirations for reform that had cost his 
family so dearly in the past, he was promoted as 
rapidly as possible, and in 1890 he had acquired 
a civil rank corresponding with that of a 
lieutenant-general. 

At this point in his career he petitioned the 
Czar for permission to retire from Court, on the 
plea of failing health, and announced his inten- 
tion of residing permanently upon his country 
estate, where he would do all in his power to 
extend the influence of the autocracy and the 
Orthodox Church in the strange mixture of 
Lithuanian, Jewish, German, and Polish com- 
munities which form so large a part of the 
population of White Russia. This resolve was 
regarded as an additional proof of his self- 
sacrificing devotion to the Autocratic Govern- 
ment, for rarely indeed can a Russian land- 
owner be induced to live upon his estate if 
wealthy enough to be an absentee. Count 
Boris was accordingly rewarded with yet another 
decoration and the blessings of his chiefs when 
he took his departure, while an intimation from 
very high quarters was conveyed to the local 
officials that he was to be in no way interfered 
with in carrying out his projects. 

It was about two years after his departure 
from Court that I first met the Count. A few 
days previously I had made the acquaintance of 
a Swedish gentleman, Dr. Oscar Erichsen, at an 
hotel at Vilna. Though still a comparatively 
young man, he had already distinguished him- 
self in his own special branch of the medical 
profession. Of a rather nervous and retiring 
disposition, somewhat short-sighted, and in 
delicate health, the result of hard study, he was 
one of the last men who would voluntarily have 
placed himself in a position of extreme personal 
danger merely for the sake of adventure. His 
mother, who was Russian, had died some 
months previously, and he was then on his way 
to visit some of her relations. As he had never 
been in Russia before, and I happened to be 
travelling in the same direction, I suggested 
that we should go part of the way together. 

Quitting the train on the main line to St. 
Petersburg at the little station of Lwentsiany, 
we were obliged to post for the remainder of 
our journey, a drive of about forty miles. It 
was early spring, just the moment when Nature, 
emerging from her six months* slumber beneath 
the snow, looks her loveliest in Russia. At this 
season, however, the country roads are in a 
frightful condition. We were still more than 
ten miles from the nearest townlet when, late 
in the evening, our wretched britzka broke down 
altogether. 

There was no village within reach, but fortu- 



nately we were only a short distance from 
Bolotokine, the residence of Count Boris. He 
was a perfect stranger to us both, but old- 
fashioned hospitality is still universal in the 
rural districts of Russia, and our request for a 
night’s shelter was regarded under the circum- 
stances as a matter of course. 

The Count and Countess received us with the 
greatest cordiality, and their friendliness was 
increased when the Countess learned that my 
companion was a nephew, on his mother’s side, 
of friends whom she had known from her 
childhood. 

The Count was tall, and, as frequently 
happens among the higher class of Russians, 
might almost have been taken for an English- 
man. He had very little of the vivacity usually 
found among the Slavs, but he was evidently in 
ill-health, and withdrew to his own room soon 
after dinner. 

“ What do you think of my husband ? ” said 
the Countess, turning anxiously to the doctor as 
soon as the Count had gone. “I am greatly 
disturbed about him. He is evidently very ill, 
but he positively refuses to leave this place. 
Unfortunately I cannot live in the country, 
and I had no idea what was going on here 
while I was in St. Petersburg. All the time he 
has been growing more and more eccentric. 
He sees absolutely no society here, for the 
large landowners are all absentees, and the 
small proprietors, who are nearly all Poles, keep 
rigorously aloof from him, as they know how 
devoted he is to the Russian Government. 
Leaving St. Petersburg and all our friends at 
Court was bad enough, but now he has a new 
fad. He has actually got a pack of wolves, of 
the largest and most ferocious breed he could 
obtain, and keeps them penned up in an 
enclosure in the forest. He has had about ten 
acres of woodland surrounded by barbed-wire 
fencing, and here he lets them roam about as 
they please. Before the wolves were let loose 
he had a bungalow built in the middle of the 
enclosure, and there he spends hours every day. 
He says it calms his nerves to do all his serious 
reading there, as he is sure not to be disturbed, 
and that it is most interesting to watch the 
wolves moving about among the trees and 
bushes, as if they were quite free. It is horribly 
dangerous. People here are always in terror 
lest some of the wolves may escape, and no one 
dares to go near that part of the forest now 
except my husband, our land-agent, and some 
peasants who feed the animals every day.” 

Dr. Erichsen looked grave. He tried to 
reassure the Countess, but it was evident that 
he considered her husband’s condition far from 
satisfactory. 
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“ 1 shall be able to judge better when I have 
had another conversation with him,” he said, at 
length. 

“ I thank you a thousand times,” said the 
Countess. “ Only do not say a word to him 
about what I have told you— and please do not 
speak about it to the land-agent. Between our- 
selves, I do not trust him a bit He encourages 
my husband in all his fads, and I am sure he is 
playing some deep game.” 

At that moment the Count re-entered the 
drawing-room, and his wife, with a warning 
glance at the doctor, abruptly 
changed the conversation. 

Next morning, while we 
were thanking our host and 
hostess for their kind hospi- 
tality before taking our depar- 
ture, the Countess turned 
suddenly to her husband. 

“ Mon cher ,” she said, speak- 
ing in French, “Dr. Erichsen 
has promised to spend a few 
days with us on his way back 
to Vilna.” 

A sudden expression of 
surprise and annoyance passed 
over the Count’s face, but, 
recovering himself in a 
moment, he cordially seconded 
his wife’s invitation. Little 
indeed did Dr. Erichsen 
imagine what a strangely 
thrilling adventure awaited 
him upon his return ! 

We separated upon his 
arrival at his relative’s estate, 
and my knowledge of what occurred during his 
second brief visit to Bolotokine is derived from 
the statement he made to me six years later, 
when, in 1898, his lips were no longer sealed by 
the promise he had given to reveal nothing of 
the horrible adventure that had befallen him. 

He arrived at Bolotokine in the evening, and 
after dinner spent a couple of hours alone with 
the Countess in the drawing-room, discussing the 
singular mental and physical condition of the 
Count. The accidental arrival of the doctor, 
who was a specialist in disorders of the nerves 
and brain, seemed almost providential to the 
Countess, as her husband had absolutely refused 
either to leave Bolotokine or to allow any 
medical man to be sent to him from St. Peters- 
burg or Vilna. Dr. Erichsen readily agreed to 
stop for a week and give the case his best 
attention. It was understood that, during his 
stay, he was to regard himself as a member of 
the family and spend his time as he pleased. 
It was not likely that it would hang heavily 



upon his hands, as botany was one of his 
favourite hobbies, and the country round Boloto- 
kine is the special habitat of a number of plants 
and ferns but rarely found elsewhere in this 
latitude. 

At length the Count returned to the drawing- 
room and expressed his regret that the next day 
he would be occupied all the forenoon by 
important business with his land-agent, and 
would, therefore, be able to see but little of his 
guest. Dr. Erichsen was to take a drive with 
the Countess after lunch, and he, therefore, 
decided to spend the morning 
in a solitary botanizing expedi- 
tion in the forest. 

In the beautiful scene 
around him in the woods the 
doctor almost lost count of 
time. At every moment his 
eye caught some new object 
that riveted his attention, for 
the sun in this pre-eminently 
Continental climate brings out 
every shade of colour with a 
brilliancy that is never seen in 
the moister air of Western 
Europe. 

Presently he came to a wide 
opening in the forest Before 
him spread a plain of treacher- 
ous bog-land into which a spur 
of rising ground with steep 
banks, covered with flowers, 
ferns, and trees, projected for 
a few hundred yards. Skirting 
the slope where the ground was 
solid enough to walk upon 
without danger, the botanist presently caught 
sight of a rare fern growing in a hollow in the 
bank some twelve feet above him. The gnarled 
roots of a tree on the upper part of the bank 
formed a kind of roof over this recess, and 
it was among these roots that the coveted fern 
was growing. 

The slippery nature of the soil rendered it 
exceedingly difficult to climb up, and after two 
or three unsuccessful attempts Erichsen drew 
back a pace or two, and then, springing forward, 
endeavoured to leap on to a spot where he could 
seize one of the overhanging roots, and thus 
support himself for a moment while detaching 
his prize. Hardly had his foot touched this 
part of the bank, however, than it seemed as if 
the earth had opened and he fell headlong into 
a chasm of inky darkness ! 

Half-stunned by the fall, Erichsen recovered 
his footing with some difficulty. He was in 
utter darkness, and afraid to move lest he should 
meet with another disaster. Feeling in his 
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pockets he found a box of spcetchki , the wretched 
sulphur matches used in Russia. After several 
fruitless attempts he lighted one, and discovered, 
to his intense astonishment, that he was in a 
narrow passage, and that a flight of three or 
four steps, down 
which he had 
fa lien, led 
downwards 
from a heavy 
oak door, 
strengt hened 
with solid iron 
bars. A further 
examination re- 
vealed to him 
what had actu- 
ally happened. 

It was evident 
that the outside 
of this door had 
been concealed by 
grass and ferns, 
which rendered it 
completely indis- 
tinguishable from 
the bank in which 
it was set. As was 
afterwards dis- 
covered, this door 
had been accident- 
ally left insecurely 
fastened, and 
when Erichsen 
sprang against it, supposing it was 
part of the bank, his weight and 
impetus had forced it open, so that 
he had been thrown forward down 
the steps into the passage. The 
door, of course, opened inwards, but from the 
manner in which it was hung upon its hinges it 
had swung back again, thus shutting him in. 
Unfortunately the shock, as it closed, had 
released the half-shot bolt of the lock, and 
this time it was securely fastened. 

Guided by the glimmering light of his remain- 
ing matches, the puzzled Erichsen, finding escape 
by the door impossible, made his way to the end 
of the passage, which he found to be a tunnel 
about thirty yards in length leading to a large 
subterranean blacksmith’s workshop. Here he 
discovered a complete assortment of anvils, 
lathes, charcoal furnaces, and a considerable 
quantity of steel and iron. In the walls of the 
smithy were doors, evidently communicating 
with other rooms, but these were all securely 
locked. 

A gleam of light at the end of the smithy, 
however, led Erichsen to another door that was 



merely closed. Pushing it open he found a 
short passage, at the end of which rose a flight 
of steps. Above these, to his intense relief, the 
doctor beheld the waving branches of trees and 
a patch of blue sky. Satisfied now that he was 
about to escape from the extra- 
ordinary trap into which he had 
so singularly fallen, he hastened 
forward. 

At the top of the steps was a 
tall iron' gate 
covered with a 
network of barbed 
wire. It was, how- 
ever, only fastened 
by an iron bar, and 
this he was about 
to withdraw when 
a sight met his 
gaze that caused 
him to rapidly slip 
back the bolt into 
its socket. 

Right in the 
path before him 
lay an enormous 
grey wolf ! Awa- 
kened by the 
sou n d of the 
doctor’s approach, 
it rose and, sitting 
up, gave vent to a 
lugubrious howl. 
A slight move- 
ment among the 
bushes followed, 
and then at least 
a dozen other 
wolves darted for- 
ward and seated 
themselves close 
to the gate, raising 
the blood-curdling 
yell that is not 
speedily forgotten by those who have once 
heard it in the solitude of a Russian forest. 

Dr. Erichsen realized at once that these brutes 
must be part of the pack which Count Boris 
had collected. Wolves in their natural state 
will not often venture to attack a full-grown 
man in summer, when food is plentiful, but 
when kept in an enclosure in semi-freedom 
their uncertain temper renders them extremely 
dangerous. In the spring, during the breeding 
season, she-wolves, whether free or not, will 
instantly attack anyone who approaches the lair 
where their cubs are concealed, and Erichsen 
had caught sight of more than one she-wolf 
lurking among the bushes. 



* HE FELL HEADLONG INTO 
A CHASM." 
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Escape in this direction, therefore, was out 
of the question, and with a feeling of sick- 
ening terror the doctor suddenly grasped the 
real nature of the situation. The concealed 
doorway through which he had unintentionally 
entered, the subterranean smithy, the wolf- 
guarded exit at the end of the second passage — 
all proved conclusively that the Count must be 
engaged in some desperate conspiracy. But 
what was its nature, and who was it directed 
against? Could it be against the Govern- 
ment ? By sheer accident Erichsen had become 
possessed of a secret which, if revealed, might 
send the Count and his confederates to the 
gallows, or at least to penal servitude. The 
secret was obviously known to no one but him- 
self — and he was a helpless prisoner ! Would 
men engaged in such a desperate enterprise 
tamely permit him to go free, when one word 
from him might cost them their lives or their 
liberty? Better a thousand times to take his 
chance of passing scatheless through the pack 
of wolves than calmly await his fate at the 
hands of the conspirators ! 

Returning to the gate, Erichsen laid his hand 
resolutely upon the bolt. Then, with a start, he 
suddenly remembered that even when he had 
passed through he would still be a prisoner— 
but in that case with the wolves as his com- 
panions ! The barbed-wire fencing which shut 
them in would be almost as impassable a barrier 
for himself! Sheer desperation might perhaps 
enable him to find some way of climbing over, 
but, even if he succeeded in reaching the fence 
unharmed by the wolves, their real nature would 
assuredly break out the moment they found him 
embarrassed and perhaps helplessly entangled 
iiV-ite barbed-wire fencing. 

jWjhen, as if to show what awaited him if 
he iassed the iron gate, a she-wolf, that had 
been watching him furtively, suddenly dashed 
forwird and tried to force her way through. 
Howling with pain, from the wounds inflicted 
by the barbed wire, she sprang back, but only 
to renew her attack more furiously than ever. 
Her sudden rage seemed contagious, for a 
moment after the whole pack had become 
one surging, struggling, snarling mass, vainly 
endeavouring to tear down the solid iron bars 
which separated them from the imprisoned 
doctor. 

Once more the unfortunate Erichsen returned 
to the smithy, hoping against hope to discover 
some means of breaking open the door by 
which he had entered. All the tools, unfortu- 
nately for him, had been put away, but, seizing 
an iron bar, he set vigorously to work. His 
task, however, was not easy. The passage was 
in complete darkness, his little stock of matches 



was soon exhausted, and after hours of futile 
labour the door remained as firmly locked as 
ever. 

Worn out with fatigue, Erichsen went back to 
the smithy. His only chance of escape now lay 
in the remote possibility of his being able to 
slip out unobserved in the darkness if, as he 
anticipated, the men returned to their work that 
night. Never before had time dragged on so 
slowly. Again and again, at intervals of but 
a few minutes, which seemed to him like hours, 
he went out into the light, but wolf-guarded, 
passage to look at bis watch. At length the 
sun set, and he was left in complete darkness. 

The strain upon his nerves had now become 
absolutely unbearable. Even to resume his 
hopeless efforts to break down the door would 
have been a relief, but should the men return 
while he was at work his escape would be 
impossible. 

At last, about ten o’clock, the grating sound 
of a ponderous key being thrust into the lock 
was followed by the tramp of approaching feet. 
Crouching behind one of the furnaces, Erichsen 
waited breathlessly for the moment when he 
might creep down the passage and make a dash 
for the door, which he trusted had been left 
unlocked. Presently one of the men lighted a 
loutchine , or torch, made of pine wood dipped in 
pitch, and placed it in an iron tripod stand. 

The scene was weird in the extreme as the 
men passed to and fro in the lurid, fitful light ; 
but in his feverish excitement Erichsen never 
even thought to notice the nature of the work 
in which they were engaged. His every faculty 
was concentrated in the one idea : “ How can I 
escape unobserved ? ” 

At length a favourable moment presented 
itself. All the men collected together at the 
other end of the smithy, eagerly discussing some 
question connected with their work. Creeping 
along in the shadow, Erichsen reached the 
corridor, and, with a feeling of intense thankful- 
ness, found that the door was standing ajar. 

At last he was safe ! Swiftly he bounded up 
the steps that led to the moss and fern-covered 
door, but scarcely had he reached it than he 
rushed into the arms of four stalwart peasants 
who were just entering. The men were taken 
by surprise, and for a moment it seemed as 
though Erichsen, who struggled with the strength 
of despair, would escape after all. Then a blow 
from a loaded stick stretched him senseless on 
the ground. 

When he recovered consciousness he found 
himself lying on a sofa in a small, simply- 
furnished room, in which Count Boris Vishnikoff 
and several peasants were engaged in animated 
discussion. As Erichsen rose to his feet with 
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difficulty the Count turned towards him with a 
keen glance. “ This is a somewhat unexpected 
meeting, doctor,” he remarked, drily. “ May I 
ask you to explain what object you had in 
intruding here?” 

Collecting his scattered senses Erichsen 



Count bring back a'yqidict of life or death? 
How easy it would be for them to seal his lips 
for ever, and thus have no further cause for 
anxiety ! None of them would be suspected if 
his lifeless body were found “accidentally” next 
day upon the moor. It was known that he had 




FOR A MOMENT IT SEEMED AS THOUGH ERICHSEN WOULD ESCAPE AFTER ALL." 



described his adventure in the fullest detail, 
while the Count subjected him to a severe cross- 
examination. 

“ Your account of the matter certainly puts 
your presence here in a very different light to 
what we naturally expected,” said Count Boris, 
at length. “I quite believe that you had no 
intention of acting the part of a spy, but without 
intending it you have, nevertheless, discovered 
a secret that would entail death or penal 
servitude for me and some thirty other persons 
if you were to reveal it. In fact, if we let you 
go free we shall place our lives absolutely in 
your hands. At the same time you are my 
guest, and you came to Bolotokine at my invita- 
tion. We Russians have old-fashioned ideas of 
hospitality, and I admit I am bound to protect 
you at all costs to myself. Your safety, how- 
ever, does not depend upon me alone, but upon 
my being able to convince the men who are 
working here that you will not betray them. I 
will go and speak to them at once, but all I can 
promise is that I will do everything in my power 
to save your life.” 

•For more than two hours Erichsen remained 
in an agony of apprehension. What would the 
decision of these peasants be? Would the 



gone out upon a botanizing expedition, and it 
would seem quite evident that he had simply 
lost his footing on the treacherous ground and 
perished in the bog. Such accidents are 
terribly frequent in Russia after the spring and 
autumn floods. 

When at length the Count returned, Erichsen 
felt as though, during those fateful two hours, 
he had endured a whole lifetime of mental 
angm c h 

“ 1 am happy to tell you,” said the Count, 
“ that your life is perfectly safe. It was no easy 
matter to satisfy these men, but I have given 
them a personal guarantee that you will divulge 
nothing of what you have seen here.” 

“ I will give you any pledge you like that I 
will keep your secret,” exclaimed Erichsen, 
inexpressibly relieved. 

“ Your- word of honour suffices,” replied the 
Count, “ but with the understanding that it has 
not been extorted by threats. Whether you 
promise silence or refuse to do so, you will leave 
Russia in perfect safety. I remind you of this 
because many men believe that they are not 
bound by promises they have made under 
compulsion.” 

Worn out with the nerve-racking emotions he 
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‘AS YOU KNOW SO MUCH,’ SAID THE COUNT, *1 DO NOT WISH YOU TO GO AWAY 
WITH A FALSE IMPRESSION.’” 



had endured since early morning, Erichsen 
could hardly touch the food that was now 
brought in by a stolid-looking peasant. It 
was characteristic of the Count that, the 
moment the question of the doctors release 
was settled, he became once more the cour- 
teous, considerate host that he had been when 
Erichsen and I first made his acquaintance. 

It was arranged that the 
doctor should return to 
Bolotokine alone in the 
morning, affirming, as was 
partly true, that he had 
lost his way in the forest 
and had been stunned by 
a bad fall. 

“As you know so 
much,” said the Count, at 
length, “I do not wish 
you to go away with a false 
impression. We are not 
Nihilists, but Reformers. 

We are not manufactur- 
ing bombs for the murder 
of individuals, but rifles 
and other perfectly legiti- 
mate weapons of regular 
warfare, which we shall 
use when the opportunity 
presents itself. When com- 
pleted, the arms are sent 
away in small quantities 
and stored in ' secret 
depdts, where we can lay 

VoL xv. — 2. 



our hands upon them at a moment’s notice. 
There are scores of secret factories for arms and 
ammunition all over Russia concealed in some 
equally ingenious way. We are perfectly loyal 
to the Czar, but we are preparing for a life-and- 
death struggle with the bureaucracy 
in order to obtain a Constitution. 
This is the one hope of all the resi- 
dent landowners— in this part of 
Russia especially ; and as I am 
supposed to be extremely reaction- 
ary in my political ideas they are 
intensely hostile to me. Not one 
among them,” added the Count, 
with a laugh, “ imagines that I am 
working in concert with them ! 
Their hostility, however, makes my 
task much easier, as the Government 
regards it as a proof of my devotion 
to the bureaucratic regime. When 
I prepared, two years ago, to found 
a colony of Great Russians here to 
help to ‘Russianize’ this mixed 
population, everything was made 
easy for me. I carefully selected 
men whom I knew I could trust from the vicinity 
of Tula, which is known as the Russian 
Sheffield, as nearly all the peasants there are 
engaged as cutlers, gunsmiths, or locksmiths 
during the winter months. Indeed, immense 
quantities of small arms have been made 
for the Government in the Tula peasants’ co- 
operative village factories. 




A PLAN OP THE WOLVES’ CANTONMENT, SHOWING THE POSITION OK THE SUI'TERK ANEAN FACTORY 
AND THE CONCEALED ENTRANCES. 
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“ The rest of my scheme was quite easy. The 
‘ wolves’ cantonment ’ was regarded as an 
eccentricity — though one of the Grand Dukes 
formed a similar one near St. Petersburg about 
twenty years ago — but it kept intruders 
away, thus serving my purpose. 

The thickness of the earth 
above the subterranean factory 
prevented any sound betraying 
the workers, and as they, of 
course, use charcoal here there 
is no smoke. During the day 
some of these Tula peasants 
work in a small factory I have 
had built in their village, where 
they make some simple agri- 
cultural implements, and this 
serves as a pretext for bringing 
to the estate all the iron and 
steel required in the secret 
factory. My present land-agent 
is an accomplished mechanician, 
and our office here, where I am 
popularly supposed to waste my 
time watching the gambols of 
the wolves, is built immediately 
over the secret factory. The 
wolves are really dangerous, but 
we have a foot-path inside the enclosure pro- 
tected with bar bed- wire fencing, which leads 
from a second concealed entrance to this office.” 
It is needless to say that Erichsen had no 



desire to make a prolonged sojourn at Bolo- 
tokine. The day after his adventure he 
assured the Countess that her husband’s mental 
condition need cause her no anxiety, *and 
promptly took his departure. 

Six years later, in 1898, Count 
Boris Vishnikoff was taken seri- 
ously ill and compelled to leave 
his country residence. It was 
foreseen that on his death a dis- 
covery of the plot would be in- 
evitable, especially as the pro- 
perty would pass to a cousin who 
was an ardent supporter of the 
present regime . One by one, 
therefore, the Tula peasants 
took their departure, and no 
trace of their subsequent move- 
ments could be found. Imme- 
diately after the Count’s death, 
at the close of the year, the 
wolves were poisoned and the 
land-agent disappeared. 

All that the police authorities 
could discover, when at length 
the truth dawned upon them, 
was the abandoned subterranean 
factory. 

As for the arms, which for six years had been 
regularly manufactured here, they still remain, 
securely hidden, in one or other of the many 
secret depots of the revolutionists. 




THE KEEPER OF THE WOLVES’ CANTON- 

From a] mint. [Photo. 
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Eight Years Among the Afghans. 

THE EXPERIENCES OF A LADY DOCTOR. 

By Mrs. K. Daly, Medical Adviser to the Government of Afghanistan. 

II.— MY WORK IN KABUL. 

We have pleasure in presenting this remarkable series oi articles, written exclusively for “The 
Wide World Magazine.” For eight years Mrs. Daly has lived continuously in the strange 
“ closed land ” of Afghanistan, acting as Medical Officer to the Government and Physician to the 
Queen. During this period she has had countless opportunities of gaining an insight into the 
inner life of the Afghans and their country — a land which is hard to get into and harder still 
to get out of. Everywhere she went Mrs. Daly was accompanied by an armed escort, and she 
has much to say concerning the perils and humours of her life in Kabul. For the last three 
years of her sojourn she was the only white woman in Afghanistan. Mrs. Daly's narrative and 
photographs will be found of absorbing interest. 
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FIRST went to Afghanistan as 
assistant to Miss Lillias Hamilton, 
M.D., when she returned to Kabul 
with Prince Nasrullah after his visit 
to England in 1895. As, however, 
she was never well for many days together in 
Afghanistan, she had to return home a year 
later. Even on the first day of our arrival in 
the Afghan capital I saw patients, although I 
could not speak a word of Persian, the language 



employed at the Court and in the big cities. 
The language of the country is Pushtoo, more 
commonly called Afghani. 

When seeing a patient I could usually tell 
from observation what was the matter, but, owing 
to my ignorance of the native tongue, was unable 
to give any directions, and had to be accompanied 
by someone who could explain matters. 

My first patient was the wife of Prince 
Nasrullah, and, although she knew no English 




A MORNING SCENIC OUTSIDE MRS. DALYS HOUSE— PATIENTS WAITING TO SEE THE LADY DOCTOR. 

From a Photo. 
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and I no Persian, by signs and smiles we 
managed to get on very well She was most 
kind to me and gave me a turquoise ring. 
Afterwards she used to tell me always to 
remember that she was my first friend in Kabul. 

Antiseptic treatment was unknown, but this 
did not worry me, as with ordinary care and 
cleanliness we never had a patient go wrong. 
The men in the workshops soon appreciated 
this, and said that whereas formerly if a man got 
his finger hurt it sometimes resulted in his death, 
yet, since the arrival of the mem-sahib, even if 
they were all smashed up, so long as there was a 
spark of life left, they were nursed and cared for 
and eventually got well. 

A little way out of Kabul— at Sherpur — is the 
military hospital, built by the British when they 
were in occupation, to which sick and wounded 
soldiers are sent. Here also are housed 
prisoners who have been blinded or maimed by 
torture, together with pauper lunatics who have 
no place to go to or friends to care for them. 



crowds of patients, and I saw from three to five 
hundred sufferers daily. They came from all 
parts of the country — from Kohistan, Turkestan, 
Herat (three weeks distant), Jellalabad, 
Kandahar (eighteen days’ journey), and even 
from the distant Pamirs, twenty-four days’ tramp. 
These are long distances to bring sick people 
over rough roads, through baking-hot valleys, 
and over wind-swept mountains. In the winter 
some of these places are entirely shut off from 
the rest of the world by snow, and it was only 
in the following spring-time that I saw in Kabul 
poor wretches who had managed to survive 
accidents on the ice and the horrors of frost- 
bite. Lives and limbs are often lost from the 
latter cause. 

One night during winter two soldiers on sentry 
were frozen to death in Kabul. They were 
wrapped in sheepskins, but so bitter was the 
cold that these proved useless and they perished 
at their posts. When the mountains round 
Kabul are covered with snow it is not uncom- 




‘ VACCINATION DAY " — M KS. DALY AT WOKK. 
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It is an awful place. It is entirely destitute 
of sanitary accommodation, and there are no 
nurses for the wretched inmates. The late 
Ameer himself said : “ If I want a man to die 
I send him to the hospital at Sherpur.” Patients 
from this veritable hell upon earth have said, 
with streaming eyes : “ For Heaven’s sake, mem- 
sahib, don’t send me back to Sherpur ! I shall 
die if you do. Keep me with yourself ; then I 
shall get well.” 

Every morning my house was besieged with 



mon for starving wolves to come down into the 
city, and one winter four people were killed in 
this way. Often I have had snow-bound 
patients brought to me who from no fault of 
their own, but from gross neglect, had lost a 
limb. What could these poor people do, 
imprisoned for months in their hamlets ? But 
what used most to fill me with indignation was 
for some helpless child to lose a limb because a 
sprain had been mistaken for a fracture and 
bound tightly with bits of stick and string. 
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Needless to say, I had some curious patients 
at times. One was a soldier who had been shot 
during one of the internal wars fourteen years 
previously, the bullet remaining in his body. 
He had felt no inconvenience for years, but 
some time before I saw him he began to be 
troubled and at last could not walk at all. 
After the operation I sent the man with a letter 
and the bullet to the Ameer, to show that he 
was quite well and able to do his work again. 
The man came back to me almost crying, for 
his letter had been received and acknowledged 
by the Ameer, but his bullet had been kept. 
This sort of thing happened several times, 
and I could not understand the distress of these 
men, or why the Ameer should want to keep their 
bullets. The last bullet I extracted I sent to 
the kotwal (chief of police) to show that the 
man had really had one in his body. The 
patient showed such unusual distress lest the 
bullet should not be returned or be exchanged 
and another one put in its place that I asked 
for an explanation. I was told that a bullet 
which has once been in a person’s body is a 
precious possession, because it acts as a charm, 
for the lucky possessor will never be killed by 
a shot ! Thus was explained the Ameer’s liking 
for these objects. I certainly think he ought to 
have recompensed the men for such valuable 
charms. But “Kabul Ast” (“It is Kabul”), 
a common expression amongst the people, which 
means, “ This is Kabul ; don’t be surprised at 
anything here,” explains everything. Another 
expression which they are very fond of using 
to answer almost every question is “Khuda 
Meedanad ” (“ God knows ”). “ Yes,” I would 

say, “God knows all things; but, as I have 
asked you a question, perhaps you will give me 
an answer.” 

The name of God is for ever on their 
tongues, and in connection with everything. 
Any piece of writing of whatever nature, from a 
friendly or business note to a State document, 
is always commenced, “ In the Name of God.” 
It is the first sound breathed into the ears of 
the new-born babe and the last shouted into 
those of the dying. 

There are two Mohammedan sects in the 
country, the Suni and Shiah. The Afghans are 
Suni. The Persians and Hazaras are Shiah, 
and between the two parties the most bitter 
hatred exists. 

During the cholera epidemic four years ago I 
took in from the street an old beggar-man who 
was stricken with the disease. Being over 
seventy years of age he did not recover. He 
said to me, “ My time has come, and I would 
like someone to pray with me.” I therefore 
sent for a good and holy man, who said his 



prayers five times a day and never neglected 
any religious observance, to say the prayers for 
the dying over him. But he refused with scorn 
as the dying beggar was “ a dog of a Shiah.” 
The same unfeeling reply came from the soldiers 
whom I asked to soothe the patient. Then I 
sent for some people of his own sect, but they 
were so afraid of cholera that they stood some 
distance off as they mumbled their prayers. 
Most of the cases I treated from my own house, 
sending medicine and giving directions, and in 
very bad cases food also. “ Give a teaspoonful 
every half hour ” was in some cases the order. 
“ Have you got a teaspoon at your house ? ” 

“ No,” would be the reply ; “ the only spoon 
we have is a large wooden one for stirring the 
pot.” 

So spoons, cups, glasses, bottles, and even 
empty jam or meat tins had to be requisitioned. 
Nothing was wasted. I used up a lot of adver- 
tisement cards for Cadbury’s cocoa, which I 
found excellent for making mustard-plasters on. 
At home you would tell your patient to put on 
mustard-plasters, but here I had first to make 
them ready for application and then to direct 
that they were to be kept on for twenty 
minutes. But, alas for instructions ! In 
some cases they were kept on for twenty- 
four hours , and then the wearers were sur- 
prised to see a big blister ! Not content with 
the most explicit instructions, these stupid people 
would often ask : “ How shall I know when the 
half-hour is up ? ” I found this question rather 
difficult to answer, as there are no public clocks, 
and not many people have timepieces in their 
houses. An unusually brilliant idea struck a 
man one day. 

“ Go out into the street,” he said, “ and find 
someone who has got a watch and ask him when 
the half-hour is up ! ” 

These were times of keen anxiety and hard 
work, for, in addition to seeing hundreds of 
sick people and giving advice, there was also 
the making of pills, powders, and plasters. I 
think I may say, though, that this was the 
happiest time I spent in Kabul. 

There was neither time nor opportunity for 
amusement, and the next photo, shows my only 
recreation— playing with my little dog Baldie. 
This picture was taken on the roof of a house 
under the slope of the mountains, and my 
little companion is seen begging for his bit of 
biscuit. 

In the great workshops of Kabul there are 
over three thousand employes, and there are a 
good many accidents, ranging from a cut finger 
to injuries from explosions. Single-handed as I 
was, it was often heart-breaking when, after some 
big accident, the wounded, the dying, and even 
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the dead were all brought to me for treatment. 
I had no nurses to assist me, and not only had 
to superintend, but also to do a good deal of 
the nursing myself, there being only the ignorant 
relations or friends of the patients to attend to 
the sufferers. One day a man came from a 



that according to your Majesty’s orders we have 
been with mem-sahib (Mrs. Daly) for forty-five 
days and we are now in perfect health. Of our 
own free will we also state that during the forty- 
five days we were ill mem-sahib was so atten- 
tive to us in treatment and administering 




distant part of the country, bringing with him a 
little girl with an injured thigh. On examina- 
tion I said that I should have to keep the girl 
for some time. He said that he could not leave 
her, so I advised him to go and work in the 
daytime and earn money for his own food and 
then to return and stay at my house at night. 
This, however, did not suit him. I then told 
him that I would give him food, in return for 
which he could sweep or do any odd jobs about 
outside. “ All right,” he said, “ but I have 
another little daughter ; I must bring her too ! ” 
So 1 had three people to keep instead of one. 

Some of my patients were not ungrateful, as 
is shown by the following letter, which was sent 
to the Ameer by ten men who had suffered 
terribly in a r unpowder explosion at the arsenal. 
When they had recovered they requisitioned the 
services of a public letter-writer from the bazaar, 
and, after much deliberation, composed the 
following : — 

“ In the Name of God. 

“To His Majesty the Ameer Sahib: We ten 
persons, who are workmen in the Royal 
factories and who were accidentally burnt at 
the fire in the factories, humbly beg to state 



comforts that God knows no one even in our 
own homes could do so much for us. In 
attending to us she never minded night or day 
and was always at work. We also state 
that cooked rice, soup, palaw, cotton - wool, 
calico, oil, and charcoal were allowed in our 
case, and also the fifteen rupees each man, that 
your Majesty graciously gave us, hns all reached 
us through mem -sahib. As to mem -sahib’s 
attending to us, we are sincerely pleased with 
her and pray that God may also be pleased 
with her. Written on Sunday, ioth Ramazan, 
1319th.” 

As all their clothes had been destroyed by 
the explosion I had represented the matter to 
the Ameer, who sent fifteen rupees each (about 
ten shillings) for new clothes. These workmen 
had a good time when they were getting well, 
for they were better fed than ever before in 
their lives. I used regularly to go into the ward 
and equally divide the food, but I had to stay 
and watch them eat their rations, as if I did not 
the sick ones ate very little. The attendants were 
never sorry to see this, for they themselves would 
appropriate the dainty morsels before I knew any- 
thing about it Their argument was that “ the 
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THE HOSPITAL DUILT FOR MRS. DALY BY THE PRESENT AMEER AND PRINCE NASRULLAIL 

From a Photo. 



patient had no appetite, therefore food could do 
him no good.” But I stuck to my guns and fed 
my patients even when they could not eat, with 
the result that they went away looking well and 
fat, and so fine in their new clothes that the other 
men in the workshops envied them and wished 
that they had been burnt too ! Especially 
envious were the unwounded workmen when 
they heard of the entertainments their injured 
comrades used to have in the evepings. The 
latter had invited their friends, who brought 
favourite dishes with them. After the feasting 
they would sing, tell stories, and have music on 
the rabab , a kind of guitar, the Afghan national 
musical instrument. 

The above picture shows the hospital built for 
me by the present Ameer and his brother, 
Prince Nasrullah. They said : “ Here is a 



woman who is doing this work for our people. 
She is neither one of us nor of our religion, and 
why should all the good be done by strangers ? ” 
The Ameer therefore decided to build me a 
hospital, and sent men to me for instructions as 
to building, plans, etc. They were told to do 
everything in accordance with my orders, and in 
due time the hospital was built, with accom- 
modation for one hundred beds. It has now 
been sold to the Government, and with the pro- 
ceeds the Ameer intends to construct four more 
hospitals, one in each quarter of the town. 
Meanwhile the present hospital building is being 
used as a school, and the Royal stables — shown 
in the next photo. — have been pulled down to 
enlarge the school and turn it into a university. 

A few miles outside Kabul, on the road to 
Paghman, at Chiltun, Prince Nasrullah has 




From a) THE royal STABLES, recently pulled down to make room for a UNIVERSITY. [ Photo. 
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PRINCE NASRULLAIi'S SUMMER RESIDENCE AMONG THE VINEYARDS. 



I Photo, 



built a beautiful summer residence, seen in 
the above photograph, surrounded by vine- 
yards. 

Here, during the epidemic of cholera four 
years ago, people were quarantined for some 
days before being allowed to proceed to 
Paghman, where the Ameer and Court were 
then staying. But in spite of all precautions 
the dread disease reached that place, and one 
of the last to contract the disease was the late 



Ameer’s own bed maker. The Ameer sent him 
to me for treatment, and I am glad to say that 
he recovered. 

My next picture shows Prince Habibullah’s 
(the present Ameer) summer residence at 
Indekki. When the Prince displeased his 
Royal father, the late Ameer used to banish him 
to this place. It is situated a few miles outside 
Kabul, in the Chardeh Valley, and from its 
terraces commands some beautiful views. 




From a] THE AMEER S SUMMER PALACE AT INDEKKI, OUTSIDE KABUL. f Photo. 



(To be concluded. ) 
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The Spanish Prisoner. 




By William E. Jack. 

Being the history of a pathetic romance that suddenly came into the life of a well-known business 
man in Lancashire, the remarkable correspondence that followed, and the dramatic sequel. 



LANCING through my letters one 
morning I was surprised to notice 
one bearing Spanish postage stamps 
and addressed to me in an un- 
familiar foreign hand at a former 
address, whence it had been re-forwarded. 
Here is the letter,* the forerunner of many : — 
Castlefort, Barcelona, Sept. 19th, 1904. 
Mr. William Jack. 

Dear Sir and Relative, — Although I have 
not the pleasure of knowing you personally, but 
only by the references of my deceased wife, Mary 
Jack, your relative, who, talking about the indi- 
viduals of our family, used to praise their honesty 
and good qualities, 

I address you 
this first and 
probably last 
letter owing to 
my bad state of 
health. I want 
to explain my 
bad situation to 
you and request 
your kind pro- 
tection for my 
daughter, my 
only child of four- 
teen years whom 
I keep in a 
boarding - school. 

Here I am closely 
watched by my 
enemies, and 
thei efore I hope 
you will not 

# * These letters are pub- 
lished exactly as written, 
save that here and there 
the somewhat faulty Eng- 
lish has been corrected in 
the letterpress to make 
them more easily read. 

Voi. xv. -a 



reveal to anybody the slightest particular of the 
present writing. 

Secretary and Treasurer during the last Cuban 
War of General Martinez Campos, and deserving 
the entire confidence of this illustrious gentle- 
man, I placed my money in public funds so as 
to create a splendid position for the dear child 
I always loved with passion, and she would have 
been happy had my protector continued in office 
till the end of the war. But the moment he 
was replaced by General Weyler my misfortunes 
commenced, as I was not able to follow him to 
Spain. Now, as I was not able to see Cuba 
ruled by a friendly governor, I joined the 
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THE FIRST PAGE OF THE LETTER WHICH BROUGHT A STRANGE ROMANCE INTO THE AUTHORS LIFE. 
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insurgents in defence of the Republic, and, being 
a victim of the most perfidious treason, I was 
obliged to fly to English ground, taking with me a 
fortune valued to thirty-seven thousand pounds. 

After some times’ residence in London, I 
received the sad news of my wife’s death, by 
which my dear daughter was left in despair and 
without support. This sad situation made it an 
imperative necessity for me to return to Spain 
and join my daughter. I wished to take her 
with me to America, where I intended to reside. 
I considered it very unwise to carry with me 
such an important amount of money, and before 
starting I decided to place it in a bank in 
London, under a private contract only as a 
deposit, this being mentioned in the document 
payable to the bearer which the bank gave me 
in guarantee. This document I hid in a secret 
partition of my bag, so perfectly dissembled 
that the keenest eyes could not discover it. 

Then, satisfied to see my fortune in security, 
I hastened to return to Spain, where I was dis- 
covered by the military authorities and taken to 
(Cartagena. Here, the Military Court condemned 
me to sixteen years’ hard labour. I am now 
languishing in this Castlefort of Barcelona, 
where I suffer bitterly, deprived of all com- 
munication w r ith the outside world — even with 
my beloved daughter. When I was condemned 
all my luggage, including the bags, was seized, 
so as to guarantee the payment of the expenses 
of my process. 

I only receive the visits of the Almound 
Spender of the Castle, who is my confessor and 
best friend. Thanks to him, I am able to 
write you this letter. Knowing the desperate 
state of my illness, which will end fatally in a 
very short time, I trust to your discretion, and 
allow myself to ask your protection. You will 
surely be so good as to establish yourself in the 
support of my child. Try to make her happy ; 
I will probably never see her again. I feel that 
strength abandons me now at the very moment 
I need it most, and I fear death will come soon, 
taking away the father who loves her so tenderly, 
and who is of so little use to her at present. I 
am sorry to leave life, because after my death 
they will pursue her. 

I pray to God Almighty, hoping He will assure 
the future of my darling daughter and make it 
possible for me to pay you and your family 
the favours I expect from you. Following the 
dispositions of my protector, the rev. chaplain, 
I will call for a notary public to draw my last 
will in the way it will be allowed to me in my 
exceptional circumstances. 

As I have said already, my luggage was seized 
at Cartagena, but nobody knows the secret of 
my bag. You are the only one who knows it 



now, and it is a secret impossible to be dis- 
covered by anyone who is not aware in it It 
contains the document given to me by the bank 
as guarantee payable to the bearer for the sum 
already mentioned. Once holding this docu- 
ment it will be easy for you to see the sum I 
dispose of in my will, but without mentioning 
the bank where the sum is deposited nor the 
amount of same, being enough that you know it 
I implore of you to be prudent, so that nobody 
excepting yourself may know your protegee is my 
daughter, because this might cause difficulties in 
the payment of my fortune. 

You can put your entire confidence in the 
most hon. chaplain who protects me, consider- 
ing that, thanks to him, I am able to arrange 
my affairs. It is equally necessary that the 
future residence of my child be concealed, 
the same for your tranquillity as for hers. 
The easy way of realizing my fortune consists in 
sending to my protector, the hon. chaplain, the 
necessary amount to pay the Court ; he will take 
possession of my luggage and will afterwards 
bring to your home my darling daughter and all 
the things seized by the Court. As soon as you 
are in possession of the bags you must com- 
mence by breaking with an axe the bottom of 
the smallest. Out of a special portfolio of the 
bank there concealed you will draw the docu- 
ment and some papers of small importance. 

You will understand that the love of a father 
for his darling child and the bad state of my 
health make it necessary for me to implore you 
to hide my daughter from her powerful enemies 
who, after my death, will make her suffer the 
consequences of the faults I am charged with, if 
they can discover the existence of the fortune I 
leave her. According to the law, to take up the 
possession of my luggage it is only necessary to 
pay the expenses of my trial, and, the rev. 
chaplain being poor, I kindly request you to 
send him the pecuniary help he may be obliged 
to ask for them. 

By all means and in everything be the saviour 
of my child. Nobody excepting you must know 
she is my daughter, and pray let her never 
forget that this unfortunate prisoner is dying 
thinking of her and counting upon you. May 
I be happy enough to die of this sickness which 
annihilates and eats me by moments. 

If you are disposed to be the protector of my 
daughter and to advance the necessary amount 
to take up the seizure of my luggage, I pray to 
make it known to me as quick as possible. I 
will then send the hon. chaplain to you 
together with my daughter Amelia and the 
luggage, and in my will I shall leave you the 
fourth part of my fortune as just reward for 
your kind assistance. 
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Here I cannot receive any correspondence, 
and likewise it would not be prudent if you 
corresponded directly with the hon. chaplain. 
Consequently I request you to kindly put your 
letter in two envelopes, one (the interior) in the 
name of the Hon. Pedro Ruiz, and the second 
(exterior) at the following direction : — 

Augustin Rosales, 

Paseo St. Juan 30, 

Barcelona (Spain). 

Awaiting your reply, I trust in your discretion, 
and confide to you the future of my beloved 
daughter, being your 
most humble servant 
and relative, 

Antonio Garcia. 

P.S. — I enclose a 
newspaper article which 
mentions my capture. 

Translation of News- 
paper Cutting. 

Important Cap- 
ture. — As our readers 
will remember, in the 
last Cuban War there 
came up a revolu- 
tionary movement of 
which a certain M. 

Antonio Garcia, secre- 
tary of General Mar- 
tinez Campos and trea- 
surer of the funds 
provided for the opera- 
tions, was the leader. 

His intentions being 
discovered, Garcia 
went abroad, taking 
refuge, it is presumed, 
in England, his wife 
being a native of that 
country. By a confi- 
dence, which we can- 
not reveal, it came to 
the knowledge of the 
military authorities that 
Garcia was hidden in Cartagena, where he went 
to take care of his daughter, left abandoned after 
the death of the mother. The confidence has 
proved to be sure. Garcia has been discovered 
and taken prisoner in the house of his deceased 
wife at the very moment he was leaving Spain 
in company with his daughter. At the time of 
his arrest a detailed search took place, both of 
the man and his luggage, but without any result 
Only documents of no importance whatever 
have been found for the action of justice. 
Convenient custodians transported him to the 
prison, where he must expect the sentence of 



the Military Court congregated to judge his 
rebellion and desertion. 

Reply to First Letter. 

11, U B Street, 

B pool, Sept 22nd, 1904. 

M. Antonio Garcia. 

Dear Sir and Relative,— I am in receipt 
oi your letter this morning, which has been 
forwarded from Button Street to the above 
address, and am naturally surprised at the 
contents, being quite unaware of any such 
relationship. I need 
hardly say that I sym- 
pathize most sincerely 
with you in your un- 
fortunate position, and 
pray that you may live 
to be eventually united 
to your daughter, who, 
I may at once state, 
is perfectly welcome to 
come and make her 
home with me and my 
family, which consists 
of myself, wife, three 
daughters, and two 
sons. 

I take note of your 
wonderful career, and 
am very sorry to know 
that your designs were 
frustrated at the last 
moment, when it 
seemed probable that 
you and your daughter 
would be able to live 
together in peace and 
comfort. However, it 
was not to be, and the 
next important thing 
is to take steps to 
secure your effects, 
and thereby secure 
the all-important docu- 
ment that will keep 
your child in comfort, and assure her future. 

I note that you place every confidence in the 
hon. chaplain, who you state is your confessor, 
and seem confident that the whole matter is safe 
in his hands. Does he know where the docu- 
ment is concealed ? And if so, what guarantee 
have I that it will reach my hands, once he has 
got the important receptacle of the secret ? Of 
course, this may seem to you a rather sceptical 
view of the matter, but I am a business man, 
and am trying to regard it purely from a business 
standpoint, apart from any sentimental feeling 
whatever, and I trust you will see it in that light 



Gaptura importante 

Como recordardn nuestros lectores, en la 
pasada guerra de Cuba, estallo uo movimien- 
to revolucionario, al frente del cual figuraba 
Don Antonio Garcia, Secretario del general 
Martinez Campos y tosorero delos fondos des- 
tinados 6 operaciones. 

Descubierta la intentona Garcia emigro 
al extranjero, refngiindose, segtin es de pre- 
8umir, en Inglaterra, de donde era natural su 
esposa. 

Por una confidencia que nos es vedado re- 
velar, llegd 4 copocimiento de la autoridad 
militar qne Qarcia se hallaba oculto en 
Cartagena 4 donde fud 4 Hacerse cargo de su 
hija que con motivo de la muerte de su madre 
quedaba abaodonada. 

La confidencia ha resnltado cierta: Garcia 
ha sido descnbierto y preso en el domici- 
lio de su difunta esposa, cn el momento que 
se disponia 4 abandonar Espafta con su hija. 

En el momento de su detencion, procediose 
4 un minucioso reconocimiento, tanto perso- 
nal como del equipqe; este ha dado resuhado 
negativo; solo se han hallado documentos que 
carecen de importanoia para laaccidn judicial. 

Convenicntemente custodiado ha sido tras- 
ladado al penal, donde esperard el fallo del 
Consejo de Guerra que ha de juzgar sus deli- 
-tos de rebelion y desercidn. 
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Let me know the probable amount you would 
be likely to require for the release of your 
effects, also the amount for travelling expenses 
for your daughter and the hon. chaplain. All 
other points are very carefully noted, and I 
sincerely thank you for your generous confidence, 
which I can assure you is not misplaced, and 
you can thoroughly rely on my silence and 
discretion. — Yours very faithfully, 

W. E. Jack. 

Hon. Chaplain’s Letter. 

Barcelona, Sept. 23rd, 1904. 
Mr. William Jack. 

My Dear Sir,— O n behalf 
of your relative, Mr. Antonio 
Garcia, I write, sending you 
the enclosed letter. I must 
tell you that the existence of 
Mr. Garcia is only a miracle 
of our good God ; his end is 
very near. You must, dear 
sir, have Christian resignation 
to suffer that misfortune ; God 
will bless you for your kind 
protection to the poor unfor- 
tunate child, who will start 
very soon for your home, so 
that with your advice and pro- 
tection she may live decently 
near you. 

I am disposed to do my 
utmost on behalf of the poor 
child. I am obliged to accom- 
plish the mission that Mr. 

Garcia entrusted me in that 
matter. 

In the name of and repre- 
senting Miss Amelia I think 
it well to see the tribunal in 
order to be able to recover 
the equipage sequestrated, and 
after having obtained same I 
shall start for your house in 
company with the girl. Her 
father tells me that before 
starting it is necessary for you 
to send the money for those 
expenses. I hope with the 
help of God all will be accomplished exactly 
according to what Mr. Garcia tells me. Awaiting 
your reply, receive a brotherly salute from your 
sincere friend and chaplain, Pedro Ruiz. 

Address — Augustin Rosales, 200, Paseo St. 
Juan 30, Barcelona (Spain). 

Letter enclosed in Hon. Chaplain’s. 

Mr. William Jack. 

Dear Sir and Relative,— You will have 



received my letter. I feel now my life is going, 
and I send you my last good-bye. This very 
day I made my last will, leaving my beloved 
child sole heiress of my entire fortune. I 
designate you tutor and depositary of all that is 
dearest to me. Hoping you will accept and 
accomplish all the conditions supposed in my 
will, I have made you cession of the fourth 
part of my entire fortune. I leave one thousand 
pounds to the hon. chaplain, my protector, and 
I designate him executor of the will, so that he 
may act before the tribunals according to the 
necessities. God grant that my dearest child 



will find an affectionate family in your house and 
a good father in you ! I pray your 

Reply to the Hon. Chaplain’s Letter. 

Sept. 30th, 1904. 

The Rev. Pedro Ruiz. 

Dear Sir, — I am in receipt of yours of the 
23rd inst., and the news you send is very sad 
indeed. I note the unfinished letter from Mr. 
A. Garcia, and can only conclude that he was 
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unable to complete it I await with great anxiety 
the information as to whether he is still alive. 
My letter of the 22nd inst. you will have already 
received, and I am now awaiting an answer to 
the contents thereof. Hoping that Mr. Garcia 
is at this date better in health, and that he will 
eventually recover from his sickness, and assuring 
you that his daughter will have a good Christian 
home and affectionate care, 

I am, yours faithfully, 

W. E. Jack. 

Second Letter from Hon. Chaplain. 

Barcelona, Sept 27th, 1904. 
Mr. William Jack. 

My Dear Sir, — Your esteemed letter reached 
me just at the very last moments of your un- 



fortunate relative. He received the comfort of 
hearing that you have written, and was thereby 
able to see the future of his beloved daughter 
secured, and he expired in blessing you. May 
his ends rest in peace ! 

I therefore regret to inform you that your 
relative Mr. Garcia died on the 25th inst., victim 
of human selfishness, after having received the 
Sacrament of Eucharist, leaving his poor daughter 
in the greatest despair. In this sad situation, 
dear sir, she has no more protection and support 
than our personality ; it is painful, indeed, to 
see the poor child suffer and be a victim of 
persecution. Her father had been pursued with 
malignity by the atheist Government of Spain. 

Following the instructions I received from 
the deceased, when the time determined by the 
law has elapsed I will request 
the copy of testament. With 
that same copy and the certificate 
of death, I shall turn a demand 
to the tribunal so as to let them 
know my rights as executor testa- 
mentary representing the orphan, 
and shall require the cessation of 
the embargo in order to be able 
to recover the equipage, which 
by law and reason appertains to 
the orphan. If you wish to be 
acquainted about the dispositions 
stipulated in the will, let me 
know. I will be pleased to send 
the copy of same as soon as it 
will be in my power. 

Before presenting the said de- 
mand to the tribunal I have had 
an interview with a person ac- 
quainted in the law ; that person 
tells me that the costs of the 
process are valued by the tribunal 
at pesetas two thousand five hun- 
dred (it is seventy-four pounds 
approximately), and that Mr. 
Garcia had been sentenced to 
pay the costs of his process. 
First of all it is necessary to pay 
this debt to the tribunal, so that 
we may be able to release the 
equipage. In order not to lose 
time and to be able to consult 
with you and to receive from you 
the jiecuniary help indispensable, 
it is convenient to make the 
demand in that form. I shall 
take the dispositions the tribunal 
will have resolved. I have 
mission to say to the authorities 
that the orphan cannot have 
help other than from myself 
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until the equipage has been 
released. As soon as the 
tribunal shall have delivered 
the equipage to me, I shall 
speed for your home in 
company with the poor 
orphan. 

I cannot aid more with 
the assignation of my 
charge. With difficulty I 
have assisted with the ex- 
penses of Mr. Garcia and 
Miss Amelia. On account 
of the above I feel deeply 
to trouble you in this way, 
but it is impossible for me 
to procure the money neces- 
sary to pay the costs to the 
tribunal ; for that reason I 
will ask that the tribunal 
give me an exact time in 
order to be able to accom- 
plish the desire of Mr. 

Garcia, according to the in- 
structions I received from 
the deceased. I send 
annexed the duplicate of 
the certificate of death ; 
also a newspaper cutting 
relating to the sad event. 

You will understand 
thereby the public inte- 
rest in this city in Mr. 

Garcia’s death ; on account 
of this you must keep the 
greatest reserve about our 
correspondence in the future, 
long life and prosperity. 

Believe me, dear sir, 

Yours faithfully and chaplain, 

Pedro Ruiz. 

P.S. — The best way of sending the money is 
by a cheque payable to my name, Pedro Ruiz 
(without mention Rev.), on the Credit Lyonnais 
or other bank of Barcelona within a simple 
letter, to the address as previously : — 

Augustin Rosm.es, 

200, Paseo St. Juan 30, 

Barcelona (Spain). 



Victima de penosa y larga enferracdad fa- 
llecio ayer tarde en el Castillo de esta ciudad 
Don Antonio Garcia, sentenciado quo fud en 
Cartagena en Consejo de Guerra, £ la pena de 
16 aftos de prisidn, por rebelion y desereion 
en la pasada'guerra de Cuba. 

Descanae en paz el infortunado Garcia. 



NEWSPAPER PARAGRAPH REFERRING TO TUB PRISONER'S DEATH. 



Translation of Certificate, of Death. 

Antonio Garcia. Trias. Born at Madrid, 
widower, 54 years of age, son of Henry and 
Magdalen, and condemned to sixteen years’ 
penal servitude, died in this castle on the 25th 
September, 1904, victim of a chronic hepatitis, 
according to the certificate of Dr. Miguel Diaz, 
physician of this castle, whose certificate is 
deposited in the Secretary’s office and registered 
in the folio 603 of the book of death. 

Translation of Newspaper Cutting. 

A victim of painful and long infirmity, there 
died yesterday in the castle of this city Mr. 
Antonio Garcia, who was sentenced by the 
court - martial in Cartagena to sixteen years’ 
penal servitude for rebellion and desertion in 
the last Cuban War. 

Reply to Hon. Chaplain’s Second Letter. 

Oct. 2nd, 1904. 

Hon. Pedro Ruiz. 

My Dear Sir,— I forwarded an acknowledg- 
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ment of your previous letter last night, and 
a few hours later received your last communica- 
tion giving the sad news of Mr. Garcia's death, 
together with copy of certificate of death and 
newspaper cutting. I also note your estimate of 
the probable cost of releasing the effects of Mr. 
Garcia from the 
military authorities, 
and have no doubt 
by the time this 
letter reaches you 
you will know the 
time that will elapse 
ere such release can 
be effected, and the 
date you would be 
able to depart from 
Spain for my home. 

Meanwhile, as you 
suggested, I shall be 
glad if you will send 
me a copy of the 
will at your earliest 
convenience, and I 
have no doubt that 
in a few days I shall 
be prepared to for- 
ward you the requi- 
site amount to re- 
lease the effects, and 
also to come over 
to my home with 
Miss Amelia. 

It is unnecessary 
at this juncture to 
discuss my bereaved 
relative's future; 
suffice it to say that 
she will have all the 
care and protection 
that her deceased 
father was so anxious 
to achieve for her, 
and I trust that you, 
as executor of Mr. Garcia's will, will be perfectly 
satisfied on that head, when we meet, and the 
opportunity is given, when the whole matter can 
be thoroughly discussed. Trusting to hear from 
you per return, and assuring you of all sympathy 
with my dear relative, and confidence in your 
kind interest and secrecy, I subscribe myself, 
Yours very faithfully, 

VV. E. Jack. 

Letter to Hon. Chaplain, addressed direct to 

THE CASTLEFORT, BARCELONA. 

Oct. 3rd, 1904. 

Rev. Pedro Ruiz. 

My Dear Sir, — Following on my letter of 



the 2nd inst., I should be obliged if you would 
give me the name and address of the boarding- 
school at which the young lady referred to is at 
present staying. Anticipating the favour of an 
early reply, 

I am, yours faithfully, 

W. E. Jack. 



Third Letter from 
Hon. Chaplain. 

Barcelona, Oct. 8th, 
1904. 

Mr. William Jack. 

My Dear Sir, — 
Your two commu- 
nications received 
safely. I send an- 
nexed the copy of 
the testament, also 
a certificate of the 
military tribunal. 
So that you will 
have no difficulty in 
understanding the 
dispositions ex- 
posed in them I 
have made a trans- 
lation of the clauses 
of both documents. 
You will see by the 
certificate of the 
tribunal that I have 
obtained the term 
of thirty days ; in 
the course of this 
time it is necessary 
to pay to the Court 
the sum of two 
thousand five hun- 
dred and twenty- 
eight pesetas (it is 
approximately 
seventy-five 
pounds). I was 
prepared to pay myself the journey expenses for 
myself and Miss Amelia, but by the above 
arrangements I have suffered some expenses, 
and therefore you would oblige me if you will 
forward fifteen pounds more lor us to come to 
your home. Please send a cheque to order of 
ninety pounds, payable to my name, Pedro Ruiz 
(without mention Rev.) on the Credit Lyonnais 
or other bank in Barcelona, and by a letter, not 
registered , to the same address as previously : — 

Augustin Rosales, 

200, Pasco St. Juan 30, 

Barcelona (Spain). 

Believe me, dear sir, yours faithfully and 
chaplain, Pedro Ruiz. 



w. J//. 

NOTARIA PUBLHCA 

OB 

D. JOSE R1QUELME MORO 



BARCELONA 
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Translation of Clauses of the Testament. 

1. The pious legatee appoints general heiress 
of all goods and effects which he possesses his 
only daughter, Amelia Garcia Jack. 

2. Appoints guardian of this daughter during 
her minority Mr. William Jack, on the condition 
that he will protect her and supervise her 
education. 

3. Appoints executor testamentary Mr. Pedro 
Ruiz, chaplain of this castle, with charge to 
execute in everything his last wishes. 

4. If the appointed guardian die during the 
minority of his daughter the guardianship will 
be committed to the direct heir of Mr. William 
Jack, the last fulfilling the age and conditions 
which the law requires in such a case. 

5. Of this fortune, after being in possession of 
it, gives to Mr. William Jack the fourth part of 
same, upon the above-expressed conditions — to 
send aid and protection to his daughter Miss 
Amelia and to send material 
and pecuniary help to the 
chaplain, Mr. Pedro Ruiz, so 
that, as executor, testamentary, 
the latter will be able to exe- 
cute all his dispositions. 

6. Requests also that costs 
tye paid to the military tribunal 
in order to recover his equi- 
page, consisting of a large trunk 
and two portmanteaus, which 
contain some remembrances of 
his family according to the 
inventory of the said equipage 
that has been delivered in my 
presence to Mr. Pedro Ruiz, 
as executor testamentary, giv- 
ing him all power to act on 
behalf of his daughter — the 
said document having entire 
validity before all tribunals — 
in order to be able on be- 
half of the daughter to raise 
the sequestration of the said 
equipage. 

7. As personal remem- 
brance, prays his daughter and 
the guardian to compel Mr. 

Pedro Ruiz to accept one of 
his best jewels as a reward for 
the kind help he has given. 

In this form is the testament 
being witnessed by Messrs. 

Mariano Minnesa and Serapio 
Belmonte, both officers of this 
garrison, who testify that the 
testator is the same who ap- 
pears. I am the notary, and 
I give faith. This copy is in 



accordance with the original, who attests the 
writings of my protocol under the number three 
hundred eight and one. 

Required by Mr. Pedro Ruiz I deliver the 
present in his favour, after having established 
the decease of the grantor, and, the determined 
time being elapsed, sign and affirm in Barcelona. 

Translation of the Decree. 

Decree. — In the name and representation of 
Miss Amelia Garcia Jack, Mr. Pedro Ruiz has 
presented writings, being the certificate of death 
of Mr. Antonio Garcia, Trias ; also the copy of 
testament of the grantor, Mr. Garcia. By this 
document the said Mr. Pedro Ruiz is appointed 
executor testamentary of the deceased. The 
military tribunal accord him the right of repre- 
senting the daughter, minor and heiress of Mr. 
Garcia, Miss Amelia Garcia Jack. 

The declaration of appearance is made in 
order to inform Mr. Pedro Ruiz that the 
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equipage of Mr. Garcia was sequestrated as 
guarantee for the payment of the pecuniary 
liabilities caused by the process directed against 
the said Garcia. 

In virtue of the above-mentioned, none of 
the clauses of this act prescribed by the tribunal 
can be reformed, seeing that Article 6, Chapter 
132, of the body of laws says that the penal 
responsibility is redeemed with the death of the 
criminal. 

The pecuniary punishment of indemnification 
and costs will be transmitted to the heirs of the 
party responsible. The Judge decrees : In 
order that the demander, Mr. Pedro Ruiz, can 
recover the equipage sequestrated, it is necessary 
first of all to pay to the tribunal the costs of 
the process that caused the sequestration, which 
costs are valued at pesetas two thousand five 
hundred and twenty eight (seventy-five pounds). 
If at the expiry of the usual term of days after 
the date of notification of this decree the afore- 
named Mr. Pedro Ruiz has not paid the said 
debt, the equipage will be sold off by annota- 
tion, in order to balance with its product the 
pecuniary responsibility. 

In favour of Mr. Pedro Ruiz I deliver the 
present certificate. — The Captain-Secretary. 

Reply to the Hon. Chaplain’s Third Letter. 

Oct. 1 2th, 1904. 

Hon. Pedro Ruiz. 

Dear Sir, — Your letter, with two enclosures, 
duly to hand. With regard to the sum you 
mention, viz., ninety pounds, I have been 
going through my investments, and find that to 
realize that sum at this present time would entail 
very serious loss to me. Now, as you yourself 
are interested in the matter as well as myself 
from a pecuniary point of view, don't you think 
you could manage to get the sum advanced to 
release Mr. Garcia’s equipage, and then speed to 
England to my home ? I would then at once, 
through my lawyer, refund you the money, 
together with all costs incurred. 

Awaiting your reply, 

Yours faithfully, 

W. E. Jack. 



P.S. — You do not mention where Miss 
Amelia is at present staying. 

Having received no reply to this letter, I 
decided to write to the British Consul at 
Barcelona and discover whether the affair was 
genuine or not. I forwarded him a full state- 
ment of the case, and here append his reply : — 
British Consulate General, 

Barcelona, Nov. 21st, 1904. 
Wm. E. Jack, Esq. 

Dear Sir,— I arn in receipt of your letter of 
the 1 8th inst.,* in reply to which I have to 
inform you that the matter you bring to my 
notice is merely an attempt to defraud you 
by means of the well-known “ Spanish Swindle,” 
which has been frequently exposed in the 
British Press. There is no such prisoner dying 
nor dead, no daughter, no fortune; it is all a 
tissue of lies. I advise you to have nothing 
to do with your Spanish correspondent, and 
to send no money. I am, dear sir, yours truly, 

J. Frederick Roberts, 

H.B.M. Consul-General. 

And so this extremely ingenious attempt to 
obtain money by false pretences collapsed. It 
is a swindle, however, which repays close study, 
revealing, as it doe!, such careful attention to 
detail. The reader will notice the convincing- 
looking official documents, the genuine appear- 
ance of the newspaper cuttings, and the careful 
elaboration which marks the promoters of the 
scheme as artists in their peculiar line of 
business. 

And who are the people at the back of the 
swindle? It is extremely difficult to say. It 
will be noticed that I purposely addressed one 
of my letters to the “ Hon. Pedro Ruiz” to the 
Castlefort, Barcelona, instead of to the obscure 
address given. Nevertheless he received it, and 
acknowledged receipt. This seems to indicate 
either that letters are intercepted on their way 
to the prison or that the confederates are 
actually inside the prison. Altogether, perennial 
as the swindle appears to be, the manner of its 
execution still remains somewhat of a mystery. 
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An Anglers Adventure 

e/« riA YNE UALTinUKt. 



Mr. H. L. Kane, a veteran sportsman, went to fish in the curious “ sink-basin ” of Lost River, Oregon. 
There he was caught by a sudden freshet. What happened afterwards is told in his own words. 

I 

| UT from beneath the base of a in the world— that lies between two towering 

mighty glacier in Oregon, U.S.A., snow-peaks. From here the river runs for 

rushes a beautiful stream that goes about twenty miles through dense forests and 

singing away down the mountain’s tangled thickets over a rugged bed of fractured 

side. At times 




it is very narrow and shal- 
low ; again it is broad and 
deep, dashing wildly down 
through the tangled forests 
and brawling over its boul- 
dery channel. Then it be- 
comes a furious torrent, and 
its force and fury may well 
be dreaded. 

This stream is the famous 
Lost River, located in the 
eastern part of Lane County, 
Oregon. For almost its 
entire length the stream 
flows through the heart of 
the towering Cascade 
Range. After pursuing its 
tortuous course for a com- 
paratively short distance, 
the flashing waters sink 
from human sight and are 
seen no more. 

In many respects Lost 
River is a peculiar stream. 
It has its cradle in a great 
glacier — one of the largest 
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MR. H. L. KANE, WHO WAS CAUGHT BY A SUDDEN FLOOD 

From a] in lost river. [Photo. 



lava. Finally, the stream 
suddenly disappears in a 
large, well-like basin, and 
is lost to sight. During 
the winter months, when 
the rainfall is heavy, and 
in the spring, when vast 
masses of snow dissolve, 
the stream becomes a great, 
wild, rushing torrent. 

However, in the sum- 
mer-time it is very different, 
for the flow is then fitful. 
During the night and morn- 
ing the river is merely a 
mounta n brook. But in 
the afternoon, when the 
weather is hot, the sun 
melts vast quantities of the 
snow and ice of the mighty 
glacier at the mountain’s 
base and the waters begin 
to rise rapidly, so that to- 
wards evening they are 
level with the high banks, 
or even overflowing them, 
and from a meek, modest 
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brook Lost River is 
rapidly metamorphosed 
into a turbulent and 
dangerous torrent. 

The stream enters the 
sink- basin (which is about 
sixty feet in diameter and 
very deep) through a cut 
in the solid rock, falling 
nearly perpendicularly 
about twenty feet to the 
bottom. In fact, there 
are two falls, one above 
the other. 

The basin is nearly 
circular ; the walls are 
vertical, ragged, and 
broken. The hole through 
which the pent-up floods 
escape into the subter- 
ranean channel is a sort 
of cave — dark and forbid- 
ding — with an arched 
roof. The cave lies about 
twelve feet higher than 
the water at “low tide,” 
and as this vent is situa- 
ted at right angles to the 
point where the stream 
plunges into the sink- 
basin, it naturally creates 
a great whirling maelstrom 
when the raging waters 
reach its brink. 

In the centre of the 
basin is a high point of 
loose, jagged rocks. This 
little island is completely 




THE SINK-BASIN OB LOST RIVER AT l.OW WATER. 

Front a Photo. 



submerged when the 
water is u high.” 

The basin is a capital 
place in which to fish, but 
the angler must take very 
good care to get out in 
time when the treacher- 
ous waters begin to swell. 
Otherwise he is in great 
peril of being caught in 
the whirlpool and borne 
to the gaping mouth of 
the subterranean opening. 
That would mean a sud- 
den and awful death. The 
early Indians tell of many 
instances where red men 
have been drawn in and 
lost through their own 
temerity. 

Lost River is a splendid 
trouting stream — few 
better can be found — and 
Mr. H. L. Kane, the hero 
of my story, who is a 
veteran angler, had often 
fished along the stream. 
He had been down several 
times into the perilous 
basin, but had never been 
caught there by the floods. 
I will let him tell the story 
of his last visit to Lost 
River in his own way. 

I commenced fishing 
some distance up Lost 
River, and gradually 
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worked downward. I was all alone on that 
fateful June day, and was quite lucky, catching 
a fine string of beautiful trout. Still, I was not 
altogether satisfied. Reaching the treacherous 
basin, I resolved to enter, and with some 
difficulty clambered down 
the almost vertical walls. 

It was early in the day 
and the water was very 
low. 

So intent was I in 
adding some big trout to 
my string that I did not 
notice the rapid* rise of 
the stream. I had been 
warned frequently by 
many old fishermen who 
knew the dangerous 
nature of the sink, but 
I angled on heedlessly. 

That day had proved 
very hot, and the ice and 
snow had begun dis- 
solving unusually early. 

1 fished on, but soon 
realized the peril of op- 
position. When I started 
to leave the sink, going 
to the natural stairway 
where the river dashed 
in, I was amazed to find 
a cataract more than three feet deep plunging 
down like a mill-race ! To make my escape 
that way was now obviously impossible, and 
there seemed no other avenue. 

Just as I turned away to get out of the spray 
of the swift-rushing fall the big string of trout 
that I had left in a pool above came tearing 
over the brink. The fish floated past me and 
were caught in a whirlpool and carried over 
toward the escape-vent, while I watched them, 
fascinated. When the fish were about to be 
drawn into the seething, roaring hole they were 
swirled toward the rocks in the centre of the 
basin. Round and round they were swept 
swiftly, but were finally sucked into that yawning 
cavern and carried underground. Their loss 
little concerned me now — I was too intent on 
escape from that watery death-trap. 

All this time the waters were rising very 
rapidly, and the roaring was deafening — terrible. 
My situation had now become appalling, for 
nowhere could I scale the precipitous' w-alls of 
the basin. Finally, in despair, I clambered 
upon the centre rocks, the highest point I could 
reach. 

At that moment my coat, which I had left on 
the bank above, came whirling down, and with 
it my empty creel. Coat and basket went 



through the same evolutions as the fish had 
done, being drawn finally into that horrid vortex 
and hopelessly lost. By this time I was dread- 
fully frightened, and felt that my doom w-as 
sealed ; that in a few minutes at most I should 



follow fish, coat, and basket into the bowels of 
the earth. 

Still the angry flood rose, lashed into swirl- 
ing fury by the cataract, and presently the 
water was within a foot of the top of the arched 
vent. Vainly I looked around for a loophole of 
escape. Nowhere could I see any point of 
vantage save the narrow ledge just over the hole 
where the waters were so furiously rushing in. 
But to reach this ledge was impossible. 

Higher and higher the muddy flood came, 
till it was fast creeping up my trembling legs, 
having all but covered the rocky pinnacle to 
which I clung. Desperately I attempted to 
change my position, to get still higher. Suddenly 
my foot slipped ; I tried to save myself, but too 
late, and with a mighty splash I fell into the 
whirling floods and was instantly swept away. 

Almost before I realized what had happened 
I was in the midst of the maelstrom, completely 
at its mercy. Helpless as a feather I was swept 
round and round. I lost rod and reel in a flash, 
and the rapid whirling and the terror of my 
position made me feel sick and dizzy. 

Madly I shouted and struggled as I was 
carried over toward the black, cave-like hole. 
Fortunately, however, the current swept me past 
that yawning cavern. Round the big basin was 




“MY COAT CAME WHIRLING DOWN, AND WITH it MY fcMITV CREEL.” 
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I whirled again, utterly helpless, but still 
fighting frantically to reach the all but sub- 
merged pinnacle I had left. But my heavy 
“gum ” boots and clothing greatly encumbered 
me, and swimming was out of the question in 
such a current. 

Then for the second time the cruel eddy bore 
me toward that horrible vortex, and this time 
carried me a little closer. My progress was 
almost stopped, and the flood seemed undeter- 
mined as to my 
awful fate. I could 
feel two strong 
currents battling 
fiercely — one try- 
ing to sweep me 
down, down, and 
the other to swing 
me around the 
rocks again. 

By a herculean 
effort I managed 
to throw myself 
back again into the 
friendly current, 
and once more 
floated toward the 
rocks. As I swung 
by I reached under 
the water and 
clutched with fran 
tic desperation at 
a slender bush. 

Alas ! it broke 
in my hand, and 
my heart sank as 
the pitiless current 
swung me back 
once more to that 
yawning hole. 

There was no 
doubt that I was 
to be engulfed this 
time! Straight 
toward that awful, hungry mouth was I flung, 
weak and helpless as a leaf ! It was only ten 
feet away — five— a foot ! The current seemed 
to gather an awful energy as it neared the hole. 
Just as it pulled me downward I closed my 
eyes in hopeless despair and instinctively threw 
up both my hands. 

Luckily they caught on the overhanging ledge 
above, and I held on like grim death. In a 
second the angry waters had whisked off my 
rubber boots, and the sinews of my arms cracked 
as the subterranean river struggled to draw me 
down to a fearful doom. The sharp, jagged edge 



of the rocks cut my fingers until I thought they 
would break, but still I gripped at the ledge with 
the strength of desperation. 

Then I made a frantic effort to draw myself 
up. It was a veritable death-struggle — myself 
against the flood. My tortured muscles stretched 
at the terrific strain, but I persevered. Soon my 
starting eyes were even with the ledge ; one 
more mighty effort, and I pulled my body up on 
the narrow rock-shelf, with the surface of the 

surging water only 
a few inches below. 
I was safe for the 
moment. 

Then I fainted, 
but the rising 
waters came up to 
my refuge, and 
their icy touch 
caused my senses 
to return. Finally, 
I crawled upward 
out of the way, fol- 
lowing the shelf 
around the side of 
the basin. The 
ledge narrowed 
nearer the top, and 
at one time I was 
in imminentdanger 
of falling back into 
that black, angry 
whirlpool. 

But I dug my 
poor, bleeding fin- 
gers and toes in 
the crevices of the 
rocks, and slowly 
worked my way up 
the steep side of 
the pit. At last 
I reached safe 
ground, when I 
again fainted on 
the ragged lava, and did not recover conscious- 
ness for some time. 

When I came to myself I made an “ inven- 
tory of stock.” I had lost hat, coat, boots, 
basket, fishing-tackle, and fish, but I had saved 
my life by a hair’s-breadth. Hatless, coatless, 
and bootless, I managed to make my way to the 
nearest ranch, where I told the story of my fear- 
ful experience. My condition fully corroborated 
my tale, and for several days I was unable to 
move. Nothing could ever induce me to venture 
again into the treacherous sink-basin of Lost 
River. One lesson of that kind is sufficient. 




“ I MADE A FRANTIC EFFORT TO DRAW MYSELF UP." 
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A School in the Forest 




By Mrs. J. E. Whitby. 



A description of a remarkable scholastic experiment in Germany. Weakly and delicate children arc 
sent to a delightful settlement in the heart of a forest, where they play and work in the open 
air, learning the secrets of Nature and gaining in health and strength daily. 




T was hot weather in Berlin as else- 
where last summer, and I was early 
afoot on the ist of August, anxious 
to do a little sightseeing before the 
extreme heat of the day set in. I was 
in Charlottenburg, that fine, enterprising suburb 
of the German capital whose ambition is to be 
considered not a mere adjunct but a sister city. 
It was much too warm, I found, even so early in 
the morning, to think of visiting any buildings, 
and I had just given up the idea of the 
monument to Queen Louise and Frederick II. 
in favour of the Palm Garden and other spots 
of welcome green in the town, when I heard a 
faint singing in the distance. Bells were ring- 
ing, too. The singing came nearer, and at the 
end of one of those long, straight streets which 
Germans love I caught a gleam of waving 
colour. 

Presently as it advanced I discovered it was 
a procession of children. There were about 
one hundred and twenty, in charge of a number 
of grown-up men and women, the men 
spectacled and wise-looking and the women 
comfortable and kindly. The children looked 
delightfully happy, though somewhat pale and 
delicate, I thought. The boys were proudly 
carrying banners that bore words of stimulating 
encouragement in well-doing, while the girls 
bore garlands of gay flowers or huge bouquets 
from carefully tended city gardens. Faces were 
bright and clean and the garb tidy, though its 
variety in condition and quality testified to the 
mixtures of classes. 

People are early risers abroad, and the streets 
were filling fast with women going to market and 
men to their work. Everyone seemed to regard 
the band of children with a kindly eye, and 
motherly females gave a friendly word of greet- 
ing as they passed. 

“ Ach ! Fritz, be a good boy, and get well and 
strong.” “Thou, my dearest little Dorothea, 



what a good time thou art going to have ! Study 
well, and come back looking as well and strong 
as thy sister Anna.” And so on. And the 
children, with eyes full of joyful anticipation, 
nodded gaily in the midst of singing one of 
those part-songs for which Germany is so well 
known. 

“ Is it a picnic or a school treat ? ” I asked 
of a somewhat bigger girl looking on very wist- 
fully as the children passed her. 

“ No, gracious lady,” was the polite reply ; 
“ it is the delicate ones going to school in the 
forest, which opens to-day, where they will grow 
strong and well. And, oh !” she went on, in a 
burst of confidence born of envy, M last year I 
was ailing and went too, and it was just Himmel 
(Heaven) ! I almost wish I could fall ill again 
so as to go now.” 

A forest school ! What a novel and delight- 
ful idea ! And for delicate children ! Could 
anything more be wanted to interest a woman’s 
heart? I felt that I must inquire into it at 
once. So I hurried after one of the teachers 
who was acting as sheep dog and keeping the 
stragglers together, and in my best German 
explained that I was an English lady eager to 
know all about the school. I ventured a little 
joke in saying that I would like to go to school 
with the youngsters, not being myself very 
robust ; but she was evidently of a practical 
turn, opened her light eyes round and wide, 
regarded me seriously, and said that if I liked 
to come with them as a visitor I should be able 
to learn all I wanted. 

I found that the forest school is an experi- 
ment on the part of the Charlottenburg school 
authorities, and that it is answering so well that 
it will very possibly revolutionize the ordinary 
school organization in hot weather. 

It was an excellent idea to think of turning 
the beautiful woods that lie at the west end of 
Charlottenburg, that fashionable quarter on the 
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Spandau road, which is backed by a large and 
deep forest, to such a use. Here there are space, 
shade, and air, and from the 1st of August till 
the weather obliges its closing the forest school 
is attended by all the delicate scholars of the 
communal schools of the suburb, who thus not 
only continue their somewhat backward studies 
during the usual holidays, but gain enormously 
in health and strength, at the same time repay- 
ing the State well for its outlay by becoming 
good, sturdy, hard - working citizens. The 
children go to the forest school every day and 
return to their homes at sunset 

In a well-chosen part of the large wood a 
school-house has been built. It is of wood, and 



little people who attend school in the woods are 
simply those who are, from various causes, not 
strong. All this I learned on my way thither, as 
well as the fact that there are two male and three 
female teachers attached to the school. 

Arrived at the school-house, the first thought 
of the boys and girls was to decorate the build- 
ing with the flags and banners they had brought. 
When outside and in had thus been made extra 
beautiful in their eyes, and every nook and 
corner visited, they rushed off to explore the 
forest, having first been given a pint of milk 
each and a good thick slice of bread and butter. 

No studies are demanded of them for a whole 
fortnight, and this is so arranged, first, that they 




contains, besides two large class-rooms, airy and 
well lighted, good teachers’ rooms and such 
accommodation as is necessary for the com- 
missariat department, the children receiving 
good meals to aid them in building up their 
strength. Among the green leafy aisles, which the 
trunks of the pine trees transform by their tall, 
slender pillars into vast and beautiful halls, seats 
and tables are arranged, and here, except in chilly 
or wet weather, lessons are given for two hours 
in the day. No children who are suffering from 
any malady or disease are admitted to the school, 
nor are convalescents permitted to become 
scholars at the forest school, it being considered 
that these are well provided for elsewhere. The 



may profit by a free outdoor life before using an 
impoverished brain ; and, secondly, that when 
they do come to the lesson hour a little of the 
novelty of their surroundings may have worn off 
and attention be thus ensured. 

So for fourteen long, happy, and never-to-be- 
forgotten days the little Charlotten burgers lead 
a fairy existence, roving at will under the tall 
pine trees, and wandering whither they please, 
threading through bosky depths and pressing 
among the waving bracken fern, peeping into 
every bird’s nest they can find, discovering the 
squirrel’s hoard of treasures, and eagerly examin- 
ing every secret of plant, bird, and insect life. 
Though they do no real lessons, they are yet 
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acquiring a good deal of knowledge, for wily 
teachers respond to the inquiries of ever-curious 
childhood in such a way that they learn uncon- 
sciously. An early dinner is provided of good, 
nourishing soup, with plenty of meat and vege- 
tables. Forth from small baskets and out of 
warm pockets come various odds and ends of 
pastry and fruit supplied by loving mothers, but 
these are carefully examined before they are 



rug. 

A f ter noon 
tea consists of 
more milk with 
plenty of jam 



allowed to be eaten. Every child has its own 
mug, and all kinds of hygienic precautions are 
taken. 

One of the great amusements of the children 
is to help prepare the dinner, and our illustra- 
tion shows a merry party busy peeling potatoes. 
After the midday meal the children are mar- 
shalled to a sheltered, shady clearing, where 
each takes a rest, wrapped up in a rug. Those 

extremely deli- 
cate take to this 
coddling very 
readily, but to 
many of the 
more lively 
spirits the siesta 
is somewhat irk- 
some, though 
necessary. One 
of these restless 
ones can be 
seen in front of 
the next photo- 
graph playing 
a game by 
himself and 
completely hid- 
den under the 
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and before the return home is made, when the 
sun is settling down into its western bed, every 
child has a cup of stimulating soup and more 
good, wholesome bread. Then home they go, 
happy if tired, and, if the small feet flag and the 
eyes look less bright than at morning, the little 
bodies have gained health and strength and the 
brain is stored with happy memories and 
much varied 
information. 

At the end of 
a fortnight the 
scholars have 
two hours* in- 
struction a day 
in those classes 
necessary to 
pass the various 
standards. 

Lessons are 
given as much 
as possible out 
of doors, where 
boys and girls 
take their 
classes together 
in that excellent 
method adopted 
by the Father- 
land. Our 
illustration 
shows a few 
of these forest 

Vol. xv. — 6. 



pupils grouped at work under the pine trees. 
These latter, which have hitherto only gazed 
down rather disapprovingly on noisy picnic 
parties, or watched with amusement the soft 
glances of lovers, seem to be quite astonished 
at this sudden burst of education, and whisper a 
great deal to each other about it, waving their 
long arms in mysterious 




From a ] pupils at work among the pine trees. [Photo. 
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signals. The more imaginative of the children 
declare the pine trees tell them strange stories 
of their quaint fir-cones, and, indeed, little 
brains that are stunted amid city surroundings 
develop in the most marvellous way when 
touched by Nature’s magic wand. 

In addition to the ordinary lessons, gymnastics 
are very freely taught and all sorts of games 
encouraged that will aid the little bodies to 
grow strong and well. Botany is much enjoyed, 
the instruction being given in that sensible, 
practical way which induces every child to bring 
its own choice in the vegetable kingdom and to 
ask questions about it. A blackboard is erected 
in some open space, and here the lads and 
little maidens collect, one bringing a spray of 
blackberry, another a bit of wild clematis, and 
so on ; all kinds of puzzles about rural life 
being here solved to youthful satisfaction. Sing- 
ing, too, is in great favour, and nothing is more 
charming for a wanderer through the woods than 
to come suddenly on a little group of children 
clustered round their teacher, who, violin in 
hand, is guiding their sweet, if rather shrill, 
young voices through the intricacies of national 
and patriotic hymns and the delightful German 



volks-lieder (songs of the people) that invariably 
form part of the curriculum of every school in 
the Fatherland. 

I warmly thanked my round-faced, flaxen- 
haired friend for all her kind information, given 
in a pleasant, if rather matter-of-fact, way. I 
turned my steps from the delightful forest 
school back to the hot city with more than 
a little regret, my mind full of an earnest wish 
that our own children in this country might 
profit by some similar arrangement 

“Our little ones will be even happier next 
year,” said my teacher-friend as we parted, “ for 
the Minister of Education has just ordained that 
in every public school a certain time each day 
shall be set aside for genuine play, and that 
apart from gymnastic exercises. More than 
this, the State will supply the playthings.” 

“ Auf wiedersehen ! ” (“ Good-bye ! ”) I called 
to the handful of children who had accompanied 
me to the edge of the wood, as I slipped away 
down the hill back to my hotel, and “Auf wie- 
dersehen ! ” came the polite reply as they turned 
back with delight to their beloved forest, which 
for so long during the summer they keep ring- 
ing with the sound of their happy young voices. 
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“MISSING!” 

By H. L. Adam. 

This is the story of a ship's terrible voyage, the longest within the memory of man, showing 
how the sea gave up both its dead and living in a most miraculous manner, long after the 
ill-fated craft and all on board had been considered lost. 



ROM time to time we read of the 
profoundly mysterious disappearance 
of vessels at sea — ships which, with 
their leave-taking, have passed effec- 
tually and finally out of human ken, 
leaving behind not the shadow of a trace of the 
nature of their fate. In the remarkable case I 
am about to set forth, however, the missing 
vessel, after many days, did actually return. The 
manner and means of ihat tardy return are here 
described. 

At eleven 
o’clock upon a 
certain misty 
Monday night in 
March, 1897, the 
oil-tank steamship 
Kasbek , in charge 
of Captain Muir, 
and bound from 
Philadelphia to 
Fiume, Austria, 
was ploughing 
along through a 
choppy sea. The 
watch on deck 
were keeping 
keenly on the alert 
on account of the 
density of the 
atmosphere, and 
presently the look- 
out reported a 
blue light on the 
weather bow. 

Now, this particu- 
lar light always 
arouses anxiety 
and keen inquiry 
in the mind of the 
sailor, for it speaks 
of distress and 
di saster — fre- 
quently of utter 
and com plete 
destruction. Soon 
many eager eyes 
were peering over 
the bulwarks of 
the steamship, 



through the night mist, towards a small, sickly- 
looking blue glare, which was visible in the dim 
distance. No sound or signal of distress could 
be heard, though all listened breathlessly, but the 
weird light burnt continuously in mute appeal. 

The course of the steamer was promptly 
altered, so as to bring the light straight over the 
bow, and she approached it swiftly. It was not 
long before the officers of the Kasbek made out 
the distressed craft to be a full-rigged ship, 

standing along on 
the starboard tack. 
There was some- 
thing particularly 
mysterious in her 
general appear- 
ance. For in- 
stance, she was 
showing only her 
three lower top- 
sails, when she 
might very well 
have carried a 
good deal more 
canvas ; nobody 
could be seen on 
deck, and she was 
altogether en- 
shrouded in utter 
silence. Slowly the 
Kasbek ranged 
alongside the ap- 
parently derelict 
craft, which gave 
no indication of 
heaving to; in fact, 
took no notice of 
the steamer’s pre- 
sence, in spite of 
the fact that she 
had come in re- 
sponse to a signal 
of distress. 

Captain Muir, 
with his officers 
about him, pon- 
dered this strange 
conduct, and was 
baffled to find an 
explanation of it 





“there was something particularly mysterious in her general 

APPEARANCE.” 
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It looked as if there was nobody on board the 
sailing-ship, yet who had burnt the distress 
signal ? One and all began to regard this strange 
craft, moving silently and majestically through 
the darkness, with almost superstitious awe. 

Presently the first officer, tired of doing 
nothing, loudly hailed the vessel, shouting down 
the wind. After a moment there came back, 
with the mournful cadence of a lamentation, the 
following startling response : — 

“Can’t heave to — all dead or sick,” said a 
voice, in husky, muffled tones. “ For Heaven’s 
sake, stand by, and send us a boat ! ” 

The officers of the Kasbek exchanged looks of 
amazement. For some seconds they stood 
dumbly gazing upon that spectral-looking craft, 
and seeming still to hear the distressful moan 
that had emanated from somewhere on board. 

“ All right,” shouted Captain Muir, cheerily. 
“ Keep up your hearts ; we won’t desert you.” 
Then a sharp order to lower a boat was given, 
and it was soon dancing alongside, manned by 
Chief Officer C. P. Helsham and three seamen. 
They pulled away with a will, but on account of 



the heavy, confused sea running at the time it 
took that sturdy crew, rowing with all their 
strength, a full hour to reach the sailing-ship, 
which they found to be an American clipper 
called the 1\ F Oakes . The latter kept sailing 
along, in spite of the efforts of the helmsman 
to check her career by luffing her close up into 
the wind, which rendered it additionally difficult 
for the small boat to overtake her. 

The task, however, was at length accom- 
plished, and the panting oarsmen were soon 
enabled to make fast their boat to a line which 
hung trailing over the stern of the clipper. 
Then Helsham hailed the vessel again, and 
presently a face, distorted with suffering, was 
slowly protruded over the stern-rail of the 
clipper, followed by the painful progress of the 
upper part of a body, which hung supine over 
the rail. Asked who he was and what was 
wanted, the stranger informed them that he was 
the second officer of the ship, that his name 
was Abrams, and that they wanted to be towed 
to New York. 

Merchant vessels being run for commercial 
purposes, this question of towage 
naturally raised the important one 
of payment, and Chief Officer 
Helsham was only acting as the 
mouthpiece of the master and 
owners of his vessel when he 
asked Abrams how much they of 
the Oakes were prepared to pay 
for such services. The question, 
however, must have struck the 
suffering seaman as heartless, for 
with a cry of anguish he ex- 
claimed : — 

“ For Heaven’s sake, man, don’t 
stand upon price now ! ” 

Then spasmodically, and with 
painful pauses, he assured them 
that the owners would pay. He 
volunteered the information that 
the first mate and six men were 
dead and eleven others lay in a 
helpless condition in the fore- 
castle. The skipper, Captain 
Reed, was stricken down with 
paralysis, and his brave wife — 
practically the only able-bodied 
person remaining on board— was 
even then steering the vessel. 
This brief, but most pathetic and 
.ouching, statement was completed with the 
earnest entreaty : — 

“ For the love of humanity, help us ! ” 

It is to be hoped that such an appeal as this 
has never yet been made in vain to the heart of 
a sailor ; it was certainly not disregarded in this 







“ IT TOOK THAT STURDY CREW A FULL HOUR TO REACH THE 
SAILING-SHIP." 
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instance. After administering some words of 
comfort to the unfortunate mate, Helsham gave 
the signal to let go the line, and at once made 
his way back to the Kasbek, which had mean- 
while been steaming slowly in the sailing-ship’s 
wake. A report was duly made to Captain 
Muir, who promptly decided to render all the 
aid he could. Steps were accordingly taken at 
once to get the Oakes in tow. A line was paid 
out and coiled up in the boat, and then Helsham 
and his comrades set out for another hard pull 
to the Oakes . Upon arrival alongside they 
found to their dismay that there was nobody on 
the vessel who was capable of receiving the line, 
so some of the boat’s crew clambered on board 
with it. On board the ship they found an eight- 
inch Manila hawser, and to this they fastened 
their rope, the idea being to haul the hawser on 
board ihe steamship thereby. 

The best and worthiest plans sometimes go 
wrong, and in making secure this connection a 
most unfortunate accident befell. Quite un- 
noticed by anybody, the line got foul of the 
Kasbek’s propeller, which was revolving at the 
time. Before the accident was discovered this 
line had been wound several times round the 
propeller-boss, drawing with it several fathoms 
of the hawser ! The first intimation of this 
awkward mishap was the sudden stoppage of 
the engines. Upon close inspection it was found 
that the line had got tightly wound within 
the narrow space between the boss of the 
propeller and the stern-post. The hawser was 
promptly cut, but no effort could release the 
propeller, and the engines could not be 
started either ahead or astern. Here was a 
pretty predicament — the rescuing vessel herself 
completely disabled ! 

In most communities there is invariably 
somebody who is capable of rising to an emer- 
gency, and it was so in this instance. The 
dilemma of the Kasbek gave impetus to the 
naturally inventive brain of one of her crew. 
Chief Engineer Stevens came forward. He had 
an idea, he said, and asked the captain if he 
might put it into practice. This he was allowed 
to do. Then ensued the following remarkable 
piece of engineering, which saved the situation. 
The ingenious Stevens proceeded to uncouple 
the shaft, forcing the after section back an inch, 
which freed it from the binding of the line. 
This movement, of course, caused a breach of 
an inch where the shafts had been uncoupled, 
and into this space the clever engineer fixed a 
disc of hard wood, in which he bored holes to 
receive the coupling bolts. Then he connected 
up the two portions of the shaft, now lengthened 
by an inch, which was sufficient to free the pro- 
pellers. The engines were started again, and, 



although they did not work with quite the same 
freedom as heretofore, they served the purpose 
of the rescue. It is excusable that Stevens sub- 
sequently boasted that he towed a ship into port 
with a wooden shaft ! 

The work of repairing the Kasbek lasted from 
four o’clock on the Tuesday morning till two 
o’clock Tuesday afternoon, a period of ten 
hours. 

Meanwhile, the sufferers upon the Oakes 
being quite powerless to stay the progress of 
their vessel, she slowly drifted away from her 
would-be saviour, and eventually entirely dis- 
appeared. This must have been a terrible 
experience for those who survived aboard her, 
and deeply humiliating for the crew of the dis- 
abled vessel. But the crew of the Kasbek were 
men of splendid mettle, not easily dismayed or 
disheartened, so they kept an eye upon the 
retreating clipper, and noted exactly the direc- 
tion where she was finally lost to view, drifting 
helplessly before the wind. 

The distressed vessel had long since been lost 
to sight when the Kasbek was at length ready to 
proceed, but, nothing daunted, Captain Muir 
and his men determined to pursue and overhaul 
her, and render that assistance of which the 
sailing-ship was so sorely in need. 

Most inspiriting is this part of the narrative, 
and no words of praise can be too warm in 
recognition of the absolutely heroic behaviour 
of these men in their resolve to save their com- 
rades in peril. I think it will be generally 
agreed that under such circumstances, and at 
such a stage of the proceedings, most skippers 
would have abandoned the task of salvage and 
resumed their journey with a nautical blessing 
upon the waters generally. 

The Kasbek , with the welcome sound of her 
engines throbbing once more in the ears of her 
crew, made for the point on the horizon where 
the Oakes was last seen. For hours she steamed 
ahead without catching a glimpse of her quarry, 
until her crew began to suspect that possibly 
they might never behold her again. This notion 
gained in strength as darkness closed in, but 
just at the moment when hope seemed faintest 
the look-out caught a glimpse of their quarry. 
As night drew on the breeze freshened, and 
when at last the steamship again arrived within 
hailing distance of the clipper the sea was 
running so high that it was found impossible to 
make communication between the two vessels. 
With the darkness the fury of the elements 
increased, swelling out the topsails of the clipper 
and driving her ahead at great speed. The 
Kasbek , herself in a partly disabled condition, 
had, therefore, some difficulty in keeping in 
touch with the Oakes . 
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All night long, in the wildest of weather, the threatened ever and anon to founder before the 

faithful steamship struggled on alongside her very eyes of her would-be rescuers. Much of 

sister in distress, her officers and engineers this trouble, of course, was brought about by the 

praying that their patched-up shaft would stand fact that the clipper was displaying too much 

the strain. Fortunately for all concerned it did, canvas for the furious wind then blowing ; but 




“she threatened ever and anon to founder before the very eyes of her would-be rkscuf.es. 



and when morning broke, grey and stormy, there was not a soul on board her capable of 

revealing a heaving and still furious sea, the even an attempt to furl it. Indeed, there was 

two vessels were still together. nobody to be seen upon her wave-swept planks ; 

But the clipper presented a sorry spectacle. she appeared to the eves of the anxious watchers 

In a completely helpless condition she was on the steamship a forlorn and pitiable ocean 

being mercilessly mauled by wind and wave, waif, absolutely derelict. 

carried aloft on the crest of huge waves, to Through the whole of that terrible day the 
descend with horrible velocity into boiling Oakes staggered on, with the Kasbek doggedly 

cauldrons of foam. Constantly heeling over at maintaining her place alongside. Upon a closer 

most perilous angles, with great masses of view the watchers on the steamer’s deck were 

water breaking over her weather bulwarks, she enabled to discern a huddled-up figure, bearing 
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some faint resemblance to a human shape, 
at the wheel, which was lashed. 




CAPTAIN REED, WHO WAS IN COMMAND OK THE “ T. F. OAKES. ’ 



Gradually the night stole 
down again, with the gale still 
raging savagely. The last the 
watchers on the Kasbek saw 




memorable voyage. The tragic story was 
written in indelible letters upon the haggard 
face and distorted figure of this surviving 
officer. He was scarcely able to articulate, and 
his legs were horribly swollen. Yet in much 
the same condition he had for weeks been 
doing duty by dragging himself about the deck 
or taking the wheel. The first mate and six 
men had died, and eleven seamen, as he had 
said, were even then lying sick unto death in 
the forecastle. The captain and the third 
officer, Eagan, were in an even worse plight, and 
the captain’s wife, Mrs. Reed, was little better. 

Surely human eyes never looked upon a more 
pitiable sight than that which met the gaze of 
Officer Helsham when he made an inspection 
of the vessel ! The forecastle presented a 
dreadful spectacle. Lying apparently uncon- 
scious in their bunks were the wasted forms of 
the seamen, with livid, distorted faces, their 
bodies rolling to and fro with the motion of the 
vessel. Most of them were toothless, their teeth 



having fallen out owing to 
scurvy. As Helsham remarked, 
“ It certainly seemed that they 



would never be good for any- 



thing again.” Both the cap- 



tain and his brave wife were in 



of the clipper she was labour- 
ing heavily, her hull constantly 
buried beneath furious seas. 
All night, however, the two 
vessels contrived to keep to- 
gether, or, at least, one of them 
contrived it, and the grey, 
chilly morning broke to find 
them companions still. The 
weather sheet of the lower 




a well-nigh helpless condition, 
and had it not been for the 
KasbeKs timely aid the end 
must soon have come. 

Helsham and three seamen 
were ordered to remain on 
board and navigate the vessel ; 
a hawser was got aboard the 
Kasbek — this time without 



main top-sail of the Oakes had 

parted during the night and the sail had lashed 

itself into ribbons, easing the strain somewhat. 

The Kasbek hove to under easy steam, bowing 

and sheering to the great seas rolling around 

her. 

About noon the gale subsided, and when the 
sea had calmed somewhat Captain Muir 
resumed the work of rescue. He ordered the 
long-boat to be made ready and lowered, and 
personally saw to its provisioning, putting into 
it from his own private locker three bottles of 
brandy, eggs, meat, butter, oatmeal, crackers, 
and several casks of fresh water. The boat 
having been lowered, Officer Helsham again 
took charge of it, and made for the Oakes. 
Arrived alongside, he boarded the vessel, and 
was met by the lion-hearted mate Abrams, who 
with the utmost difficulty staggered across the 
deck towards him. No words were needed 
to describe the awful experiences of this most 




CAPTAIN MUIR, OF THE “ KASBEK,” WHICH TOWED THE "OAKES” 



INTO NEW YORK HARBOUR. 



mishap — and the ill-fated clipper was towed 
safely to New York Harbour. It was in the 
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forenoon of Sunday, March 21st, 1897, that 
the Oakes dropped her anchor outside the 
quarantine station of the harbour, after a 
voyage lasting two hundred and fifty - nine 
days ! Her appearance, as she was towed up 
the bay, naturally created something of a sensa- 
tion, for she had long since been numbered 
with the lost, having been posted first of all 
as “overdue,” and finally as “missing” — the 
official death - knell 
of the vessel. 

The T. F Oakes 
had indeed returned 
home— but after 
what a voyage ! It 
was in June of 1896 
that the Oakes began 
her homeward run 
from Shanghai, a 
month later making 
Hong-Kong a port 
of call. Here she 
completed her cargo, 
and pushed out into 
the China Sea, the 
skipper intending to 
take the Cape of 
Good Hope route 
home. Six days 
after leaving Hong- 
Kong the ship was 
struck by a terrific 
typhoon. Then 
began her long series 
of misfortunes. So 
continuous and vio- 
lent was the storm 
that the vessel was 
compelled to run 
blindly before it, 
with the result that 
she was driven far 
away from her pro- 
per course. At 
length, however, the 
storm subsided. The 
crew were busily 
engaged putting 
things to right and hoping for better weather, 
when another fierce tornado, of even greater 
violence and duration than the last, assailed 
them. Again they were compelled to present 
their stern to the gale and be propelled before it 
as it listed, journeying they knew not whither. 

Eventually, when this second storm abated, 
Captain Reed found himself far out in the 
North Pacific, which determined him to alter 
his route, so he squared away for the Cape 
Horn swells. Next ensued a somewhat pro- 



longed period of fine weather, with calms and 
baffling light airs. This continued till Cape 
Horn was rounded, and they had been a 
hundred and sixty-eight days out. 

Before this, however, there had begun a series 
of tragic happenings seriously affecting the 
internal economy of the vessel. On November 
2nd the Chinese cook was stricken down with 
illness, which at first took the form of a severe 

cold, and soon 
ended fatally. This 
was followed by the 
illness of seaman 
Thomas King, and 
upon December 
26th he also suc- 
cumbed — a victim 
of scurvy. Then 
sickness seemed to 
spread among the 
crew like a plague. 
On January 12th 
Thomas Olsen, sea- 
man, died, followed 
by another seaman, 
Thomas Judge, 
from cancer of the 
stomach. On 
February 4th 
Stephen G. Bunker, 
mate, succumbed to 
scurvy, and George 
King, an old man, 
died on the 9th. 
Then one after an- 
other the men were 
stricken down, and 
those that did not 
die were left in a 
helpless condition, 
utterly unable to do 
their work. On 
March 1st the cap- 
tain, his wife, and 
the second and 
third mates were the 
only people able to 
get about, and these 
were all in an exhausted condition That 
day a strong northerly gale sprang up, and 
Mrs. Reed took her place at the wheel in order 
to relieve the three men. She steered the vessel 
for eight hours on end, during which period she 
had not even a drop of water to drink. 

Up to this period the Oakes had not sighted 
a single vessel to whom she could appeal for 
aid, and the terrors of scurvy were now added 
to by the horrors of shortness of food. Finally 
the rations of the suffering men were reduced 




“she STEERED THE VESSEL FOR EKiHT HOURS ON END." 
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MAP SHOWING I HE VOYAGE UF THE “ T. F. OAKES. THE OOTTKD LINK INDICATES THE COURSE CAPT. REED INTENDED TO TAKE, 
WHILE THE ARROWS INDICATE THE ROUTE ACTUALLY TRAVERSED. THE SHORT ROUTE SHOWN IS THAT OF THE “ KASBEK. ’* 



to six ounces of bread and a gulp of water a day. 
The desperate condition of affairs at this stage 
may be gathered from the fact that one of the 
seamen staggered aft and begged Mrs. Reed to 
get him another thimbleful of water, to which 
the skipper’s wife replied, sadly : — 

“ Where am I to get it from ? If I had a 
tankful I would run a hose forward, 
but I haven’t.” 

Meanwhile the vessel kept on 
her course up the Brazilian coast, 
encountering a succession of north 
and north-west gales and heavy 
seas. During the whole period of 
her tribulations she sighted only 
two vessels before she fell in with 
her rescuer. These were the 
Governor Bobie , of the Island of 
Trinidad, who gave the battered 
wayfarer as much food as she could 
spare ; and a north-bound Lamport 
and Holt steamer, which sighted 
the Oakes off Pernambuco, but was 
too far away to make out her 
signals. Finally her signal was 
seen by the Kasbek , with the results 
already described. So ended one 
of the most disastrous — and 



certainly the most protracted —voyage within 
the memory of living man. 

Directly after her arrival the Oakes was placed 
in quarantine, and the survivors of her unfor- 
tunate crew taken to the Marine Hospital at 
Stapleton, S.I. 

The captain of the Kasbek , having made 
satisfactory arrangements with the 
owners of the Oakes , set about 
having his own damages attended 
to. A diver was sent down to re- 
lease the line from the propeller, 
the shafts being afterwards re- 
coupled, and the vessel, with her 
plucky skipper and crew, resumed 
her interrupted journey with a 
chorus of good wishes and thanks 
echoing in her wake. As to the 
heroic Mrs. Reed, who steered 
the ill-fated clipper at a time 
when there were no men able to 
undertake the work, Lloyd’s 
marked their appreciation of her 
conduct by presenting her with 
their handsome silver medal 
for “meritorious services,” which 
was also conferred on certain of 
the rescuers. 




LLOYD’S SILVER MEDAL FOR "MERITORIOUS 
SERVICES" WHICH WAS PRESENTED TO 
MRS. REED. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A FAMOUS SCOUT. 

As Told by Himself and Set Down by T. R. Porter, of Omaha, Nebraska. 

V.— “LONE STAR’S” GREAT QUEST. 

The concluding story of this exciting series, describing how the famous scout went in search of his brother, 
kidnapped as a child by an enemy and given to the Indians. For twenty- seven years “ Lone Star " did 
not lose heart, and finally discovered his long-lost brother under most dramatic circumstances. 



OW did I happen to drift into 
scouting on the plains ? 

Well, although I was a scout for 
many years, and during that time 
visited almost every Indian tribe in 
the entire West, I had a definite object in view in 
doing so, quite apart from my scouting work. 
It’s a long story — the story of a lost child, my 
brother, and a search which lasted more than a 
quarter of a century and carried me from 
Canada to the Rio Grande, and from Lake 
Michigan to the Pacific. It was the irony 
of fate which brought the search to a 
successful finish in a little town on the edge 
of the Black Hills which I had visited every 
year from two to twenty times. The boy was 
stolen by an enemy of the family and was given 
to the Indians to raise. I went after the child, 
and for twenty-seven years I hunted him, and 
eventually found and recovered him. 

In the summer of 1876, when I was only 
fifteen years old, my people lived in Eastern 
Nebraska, which at that time was part of “ out 
West,” and bands of wandering Indians roamed 
the central and western parts of the State. 

One day my little brother, just two years old, 
while playing near the farmhouse, disappeared. 
Suspicion pointed to a neighbour — with whom 
my father was on bad terms — as being the cause 
of the boy’s disappearance, and, as this man 
visited a tribe of YVestem Indians immediately 
after the kidnapping, our theory was that he had 
taken the boy out of revenge and had given him 
to some Indian to bring up as a young redskin. 

The neighbours for miles around turned out 
and helped us to search for little Johnnie, but 
no trace of him could be found. My mother 
was prostrated at her loss, and took to her bed. 
Finally I prevailed upon my father to permit me 
to go among the friendly Indians and endeavour 
to glean news of the missing boy. When I 
started out he gave me a pair of white-handled 
forty-four calibre revolvers. These were the 
guns I carried through all my years of scouting, 



and I still have them, never having used any 
others. 

I started out by going by rail to Sydney, 
Nebraska, at which place I purchased a broncho 
and started overland to Red Cloud Indian 
Agency, one hundred and thirty miles away. I 
was nearly sixteen years old then, and when 
I finished my search I was nearly forty-three. 

I went first to Red Cloud’s band of Sioux, 
and, with the assistance of army officers, 
searched every tepee in the camp. Then I 
offered a standing reward of one thousand 
dollars for news of the boy, and, leaving Red 
Cloud, went on to the next band. 

Continually passing to and fro among the 
Indians, I soon learned their language and 
picked up bits of information which were of 
use to the military authorities. These I always 
made it a point to deliver, sometimes riding long 
distances to tell a commander what some par- 
ticular band of redskins intended doing. After 
a while these commanders began furnishing me 
with cartridges and supplies in return for infor- 
mation. Then, one day, I met General Crook, 
who promptly gave me a roving commission as 
a scout. It was a proud day for me, and the 
appointment was of great assistance in my work, 
as it permitted me to act in the name of the 
Government. 

Up to this time all the Indians whom I had | 
visited had been on peaceful terms with the 
whites, and I was well treated. But after a 
while the warriors began to get restless and to 
prepare for the war-path. Then my quest 
became dangerous. It was about that time 
that I had my first encounter with an Indian. 

I had been over into Wyoming to search a 
camp of Cheyennes for the stolen boy. Return- 
ing empty-handed as usual, I halted to rest for j 

an hour at noon. I had wandered probably I 

one hundred yards from my horse when, hearing 
a noise, I turned — just in time to see an Indian 
climb on his back and start away at a furious 
gallop. Knowing full well what it meant to be 
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afoot on the plains, I yelled at the redskin to 
halt. He paid not the slightest heed, where- 
upon I fired a shot at him. It knocked the 
would-be thief out of the saddle, and he was 
dead when I reached his side. I caught the 
horse and went on my way. 

Those were the days in which I learned to 
shoot. I used to practise riding around a tree, 
guiding my horse with my knees, and, with a 
pistol in either hand, see if I could knock the 
bark in a circle from the 
tree. By constant practice 
I got so proficient in time 
that I could do the feat 
easily and never waste a 
shot. Many times in after 
years did I owe my life to 
my ability to shoot quickly 
and accurately with either 
or both hands. 

But there was one 
occasion upon which my 
aim failed me. It was 
the same time when a 
painted Sioux warrior gave 
the most remarkable dis- 
play of nerve, foolhardy 
bravery, and fanatical faith 
that I have ever seen. 

The incident to which I 
refer occurred on the day 
when old Sitting Bull was 
killed by the Indian police 
while resisting arrest— two 
weeks before the battle of 
Wounded Knee, the last 
uprising among the Sioux. 

The Indians had been 
“ ghost dancing,” and Sit- 
ting Bull had given all the 
dancers “ medicine ” to 
rub on their war -shirts, 
which was supposed to 
render the wearer invul- 
nerable to bullets. Many 
of these braves firmly 
believed that they could not be injured as 
long as they wore the “medicine” shirt. 

Well, some two hours after Sitting Bull was 
killed the detachment of a hundred soldiers and 
Indian police was sitting down eating breakfast. 
Suddenly an Indian, dressed in full war para- 
phernalia, but carrying a long spear instead of a 
gun, rode out of a clump of trees away to 
our right and came towards us at full speed. 
Boldly he rode until within about eighty yards of 
us, when he halted on a low knoll and, rising in 
his saddle, shook his spear savagely and uttered 
his war-cry. He was defying the entire detail ! 



At the order of the commander one of the 
Indian police took deliberate aim at the “ ghost 
dancer ” and fired, but without effect. The 
policeman looked surprised, as he was known 
as the best shot in the party. He fired again, 
and still the Indian held his ground. Then 
another man fired, and for the next five minutes 
every man in that party, including myself, fired 
again and again at that defiant Indian. There 
were not fewer than five hundred bullets hurled 



at that fellow, but he simply held his little knoll 
and watched us without making a move. 

Then our men did a curious thing. With 
one accord they ceased firing and began cheer- 
ing the bravery of the man ; and it was the very 
bravest thing I ever saw. 

After listening for a moment to the cheering, 
the Indian again waved his lance at us, repeated 
his war-cry, and then galloped back to his 
fellows among the trees. He had been testing 
the “medicine” which Sitting Bull had given him, 
and now he was absolutely sure of its efficacy, 
since we had failed to hit him a single time. 
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Two weeks afterwards, on the battle-field of 
Wounded Knee, I saw this same Indian, singing 
his death-song, reach forward as though to 
shake hands with Captain Wallace. Instead, 
he suddenly drew his free hand from beneath 
his blanket and with one blow of the war-club 



which he grasped clove the brave captain’s 
skull. But his “ medicine ” shirt did not save 
him that time from my bullet, for he was dead 
almost as soon as Captain Wallace. His 
treacherous action started the fight — the last 
one the Sioux ever made — and within two hours 
there were more dead Indians scattered around 
that country than were killed in any battle for 
twenty years. If we had shot that warrior when 
he defied us from the knoll there would, perhaps, 
have been no uprising. 

During the early years of my long search, 
every time I heard of a white child among the 
Indians I investigated the case, hoping against 
hope that it would turn out to be my lost 
brother. During the first five or six years I 
hunted down probably as many as a dozen such 
children, but in each case I was disappointed 



— the youngster was a stranger to me. The 
large majority of these children had been 
captured during raids of the redskins on either 
waggon trains or frontier settlement, in the course 
of which all the adults were scalped and killed. 
Acting on some queer notion, a warrior would 
pick up a little child and 
carry it home to his squaw. 
Curiously enough, these little 
waifs were usually treated with 
kindness by the red men. 
Whenever I found one of 
these youthful captives I 
made an effort to secure its 
release and to learn its history, 
but in only two cases was I 
successful. These two I took 
to the commander of the 
post, who later sent them east 
to relations. They were sisters, 
and all their immediate family 
were murdered by the Sioux 
as they wended their way west- 
ward over the prairies. I 
never knew exactly what be- 
came of them. 

However, search as I 
might, I could find no trace 
of little Johnnie. But failure 
only added to my determina- 
tion, and I continued my 
quest whenever I got an 
opportunity. Somehow or 
other, I could not believe 
that the boy was dead. 

Two years after I began 
the search, when I was barely 
eighteen years old, I had 
an encounter with Mexican 
horse-thieves up near Spot- 
ted Tails Camp, which 
nearly ended fatally for me, but from which 

I emerged with flying colours. I had been 
trailing a band of strayed horses for several 
days, when one afternoon I caught up with 
them, and was surprised to see three des- 
perate-looking men standing near the bunch. I 

got ready for trouble, but didn’t expect it to 

commence quite so soon. The Mexicans were 
all armed with Winchesters, while I had 
only the two Colts which my father had given 
me when I left home. When I got close to them 
the leader sang out “ Halt, and give an account 
of yourself. What’s your business ? ” 

“I’m hunting horse - thieves,” I answered, 
boldly, “and I guess I’ve found them all right.” 
With that I slid off the side of my horse farthest 
from the men. As I did so, all three fired at 
me, and my unfortunate horse dropped dead. 
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“HE fell backward with a bullet heiwekn the eves. 



Taking refuge behind the dead animal, I opened 
fire on the trio, but they got to cover in a dry 
creek- bed without any of them being injured. 

From their position they kept up a galling fire 
on my dead horse, hoping that a bullet would 
pass entirely throughout the carcass and kill me 
also. At intervals they called on me to sur- 
render, saying that unless I did so they would 
keep up the fight till I was 
killed. 

But I didn’t intend to let 
them get away, even if I was 
only a boy, so I kept on pump 
ing lead in their direction. 

The siege had gone on for 
nearly two hours when I saw 
one of the outlaws attempting 
to get round to my rear by- 
running from tree to tree, 
taking advantage of every gully 
and hillock. I kept clo t 
watch on him, however, and 
the next time he showed his 
body for a run I put a bullet 
through him and he fell dead. 

That seemed to anger the 
other two, and for a few 
minutes they fairly rained lead 
on my dead horse. Then I 
lay still for half an hour, 

“playing ’possum.” After a 



while they evidently couciuded they had killed 
me, for one of them slowly raised his head from 
behind the creek bank. An instant later he fell 
backward with a bullet between the eyes, and 
I had only one man left with whom to deal. 
That fellow was cautious, and I couldn’t get 
a shot at him any more than he could at me. 

Well, we kept pecking away at each other 
until it got dark, ar.d then the 
surviving outlaw crawled away 
and escaped. But I recovered 
all the stolen horses, together 
with those of the outlaws 
themselves. The stolen ones 
I took to Spotted Tail Agency 
and turned them over to Red 
Cloud, American Horse, and 
other chiefs of the tribe. In the 
fight I was slightly wounded 
in the side, but it was only 
a scratch. 

At one time I found myself 
out in Idaho, in the extreme 
western part of the State, 
among the Nez Perces Indians, 
still searching for little Johnnie. 
Chief Joseph, head of the 
tribe and the most magnificent 
specimen of manhood I ever 
saw, gave me every assistance 
possible, and personally col- 




CHIEF JOSEPH, THE HEAD OF THE TRIBE OK NEZ 
PERCES INDIANS. 
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lected his braves and helped in the hunt. But I was 
disappointed once again, and returned eastward. 

Six months afterwards, while tn route to the 
Big Horn Mountains to visit an Indian camp, I 
rode over a ridge and suddenly found myself 
face to face with a war-party of Indians, who 
immediately began shooting at me. I wheeled 
my horse and took the back track at my best 
speed, while a number of the Indians followed 
in close pursuit. My horse, however, was very 
fast and I soon distanced my pursuers, and, 
instead of continuing my search for the lost boy, 
started to the nearest army post to report the 
Indians as being on the war-path. On the 
way to the post I met a detachment of 
United States troops under Colonel Sturgis, and 
discovered that the Indians who had attacked 
me were the Nez Perces under Joseph, and that 
they were making one of the most remarkable 
races ever known in the world’s history. 

The Nez Perces had become dissatisfied in 
Idaho and had determined to emigrate. A few 
of the old men and women were left behind, 
but the main body, under 
Chief Joseph, after first 
murdering a number of 
whites, started on a run 
for Canada, where Sitting 
Bull and his Sioux war- 
riors had found a refuge 
after the big Custer 
massacre. 

The American troops 
immediately started after 
him, and other comman- 
ders along the line were 
instructed by telegraph 
to be in waiting to cap- 
ture the Nez Perces as 
they passed. 

But they went by like 
a whirlwind, and three 
separate armies did those 
Indians outrun and out- 
fight. They ran when- 
ever they could, and if 
they couldn’t run they 
stood and fought like 
demons until they had an 
opportunity to escape. 

Then they took the trail 
again at top speed. 

Their course, which 
was about fifteen hundred 
miles long, led through 
the roughest country on 
the American continent, 
but still they went on, 
fighting and running. 



One army had been distanced by the fleeing 
Indians ; a second, under General Howard, was 
closely pursuing ; and this third column, under 
Colonel Sturgis, was attempting to head Joseph 
off. But the wily chief ran and fought and ran 
again, and finally actually got in the lead of 
Sturgis’s command. 

Joseph and his men were now headed north 
and were making a run for the Canadian border. 
I was instructed to get in touch with the 
Indians and to report their progress to Colonel 
Miles, who was coming up the Missouri River 
at full speed to intercept Joseph. 

I was also detailed as one of a small body of 
troops and scouts who were to get in advance of 
the Indians and, by making an attack, endeavour 
to detain them for a few hours until the main 
body of troops came on the scene. We got in 
advance all right and waited for the Nez Perces 
to come up. When they did arrive and saw us 
opposing their way, they didn’t wait a moment, 
but came right at us. 

My horse went down at the first fire, four of 
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the scouts were killed instantly, and the soldiers 
made for safer quarters, leaving me on the battle- 
field on foot. I caught a horse belonging to 
one of the dead scouts, but fhis too was shot 
under me almost immediately. As I rose to 
my feet two warriors made directly for me 
and got within five feet before I could get my 
guns in action. When I did begin, though, I 
shot one of the braves from his horse and, 
before the other Indian could interfere, swung 
myself on its back and was flying to where the 
troopers were making another stand. I had 
fired my last cartridge, but I reached the soldiers 
in safety. 

And Joseph kept right on. The next day I 
met Colonel Miles and explained the situation. 
His fresh troops 
went out after the 
Nez Perces, and 
two days later sur- 
rounded them in 
the Bear Paw 
Mountains, where 
they had gone into 
camp. After fight- 
ing one of the best 
running fights in 
history, Joseph had 
made a fatal mis- 
take when the goal 
was almost at- 
tained. Believing 
that he had crossed 
the international 
boundary and was 
safe in Canada 
from the American 
troops, Joseph and 
his sorely - pushed 
Indians went into 
camp. But they 
had made a miscalculation, and were just ten 
miles short of the border. 

The fight in the mountains lasted four days, 
and a regular siege was necessary to bring 
Joseph to terms. For three days a perfect 
storm of bullets was poured into the Indian 
camp, and the red men themselves fought like 
demons. But on the fourth day Joseph asked 
for terms and surrendered. It was magnificent, 
but it was awful. 

After the surrender I went back to the Indian 
village in the Big Horn Mountains, but failed to 
find any traces of little Johnnie. 

Gradually the Indians were placed on reserva- 
tions, and in time it became a comparatively 
easy thing for me to visit a band for the purpose 
of obtaining information concerning my long- 



lost brother. But not one word could I hear, 
and after fifteen years of continuous searching 
and hunting throughout the entire trans-Missouri 
country I was almost disheartened, and began 
to think that our enemy had murdered the boy 
right away. 

But I had searched so long that it had 
become second nature for me to do so, and I 
kept it up even after the Indians had been 
herded on to the reservations and there were no 
more uses for scouts. 

Twenty-seven years after Johnnie disappeared 
I one day found myself in a store at Rapid City, 
South Dakota, near the Black Hills. I had been 
in that town hundreds of times on my quest. 
As I idly waited my turn to be attended to a 

slightly-built young 
man, with sandy 
moustache and eyes 
the colour of my 
own, walked in and, 
standing before me, 
looked at me in a 
puzzled sort of 
way. 

I recognised him 
in a minute, strange 
as it may seem. It 
was Johnnie ! My 
long, long search 
was ended. From 
the dim past he, 
too, remembered 
something of me. 
Also, he recalled 
the old black- 
smith’s shop where 
we used to play, 
and from which 
he had been 
kidnapped just 
as our parents had figured it all out. 

After the kidnapping he had been given into 
the hands of a Sioux warrior, and by him passed 
on to a family of white people. And while I 
searched every Indian encampment and village 
in the north-west, there was the little fellow being 
taken good care of by white people and being 
brought up as were their own children. We had 
no trouble in establishing the relationship which 
existed between us, and when I returned to my 
home in Omaha I brought my brother with 
me. Since then he has resided with me. 

The greatest disappointment of my life, how- 
ever, was that my parents did not live to see 
the restoration of their long-lost boy to his own 
again. And that’s how I happened to become 
a Government scout. 
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Towns Where Kissing is Official. 

By York Hopewell. 



There are a number of towns in England where, on special occasions, certain officials have the 
right to kiss any ladies they may meet ! In this amusing article the author describes the remarkable 

“kissing customs” of several such towns. 
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| HOUGH perhaps but few people 
know it, there are several towns in 
England where certain officials have 
a prescriptive right, at stated periods 
m and on special occasions, to kiss 
ladies they may meet with in public places. On 
the Continent there are other towns where 
somewhat similar customs and rights exist, and 
it has struck me that some account of these 
strange and little-known ceremonies may pro- 
bably be of interest to the readers of this 
Magazine. 

Let us suppose ourselves at the famous town 
of Newcastle-on-Tyne about the middle of May, 
in some year when the customary quinquennial 
survey of the boundaries of the River Tyne is 
to be made by the mayor and corporation 
of the city in their official capacity. The last 
occasion when this was done was in the year 
1901. A great crowd of people watches the 
departure of the municipal procession from the 
quay opposite the Guildhall. The procession is 



an aquatic one, and goes down the river in 
boats. Let us view the scene on the last 
occasion of the survey. 

The first place is occupied by the members of 
the corporation in the steamer Ailecn , accom- 
panied by No. 1 barge, under the presidency of 
the mayor, and No. 2 barge, under the presi- 
dency of the ex-mayor. Three other steamers 
follow, containing the Master and Brethren of 
Trinity House, the Committee of Freemen, and 
the corporation officials. From the use of the 
decorated and gilded state barges the day itself 
is popularly known as “ Barge Day.” When the 
procession reaches Tynemouth the town clerk 
reads out the following proclamation : — 

OYEZ ! OYEZ ! OYEZ ! Proclamation is hereby 
made that the soil of the River Tyne, wherever covered 
with water, between Hedwin Streams and Spar Hawk, is 
within the borough and city and county of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and belongs to and is within the jurisdiction of 
the mayor, aldermen, and citizens of the said city and 
county. 

Then the procession is rearranged and pro- 
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ceeds again up the river, past Newcastle, as far 
as Scotswood, where special trains await the 
guests to convey them to the corporation’s 
boundary of jurisdiction at Heddon-on-the-Wall. 
The survey is completed here, and a tremendous 
assemblage of spectators is waiting for the next 
and most interesting move. 

The mayor has to select from the throng a 
young lady, who will consent to be kissed by his 
Worship. The 
selected lady ac- 
cepts the mayor’s 
arm, ascends the 
temporary steps, 
and stands beside 
him on the historic 
stone. The mayor 
then gallantly and 
gracefully bows to 
her, and gives her 
a kiss on her lips 
amid great cheering 
from the enrap- 
tured crowd. The 
mayor then hands 
to the favoured 
lady a sovereign as 
a present, whilst 
the mayoress — to 
prove there is no 
jealousy — presents 
her with some use- 
ful gift, such as a 
work-basket or 
satchel of value. 

Then the procla- 
mation previously 
read at Spar Hawk 
is once more given, 
and the mayor pro- 
ceeds to “ kiss the 
girl again,” after 
which the Sheriff 
of Newcastle has 
his turn. He can 
either kiss the same 
young lady or is at liberty to choose another 
from the gathering, giving her also a sovereign 
after the kiss is accepted by her. 

In 1896 this lady was Miss Janie Charlton, 
who was described as “ twenty years old, 
dressed neatly in blue, with a collar of white 
lace.” 

In 1901, when Mr. John Beattie was mayor, 
his choice fell on Miss Annie Snowdon, who 
was fifteen years old, and was judged to be the 
prettiest girl of the many present that day ; 
whereas the sheriff kissed Miss Alice Nixon, of 
Ryton. Each lady received the usual piece of 

Vol. xv.— -7. 



gold, and Miss Snowdon was presented by the 
mayoress with a charming satchel. 

After the kissing ceremony is concluded there 
are ^a few short speeches, followed by music 
from bands and a luncheon for the corporation 
and their friends, at which the favoured young 
ladies are prominent guests. The procession 
then returns to Newcastle, having usually com- 
pleted the quaint proceedings of “ Barge Day ” 

•by about five 
o’clock in the after- 
noon. This quin- 
quennial custom 
is highly thought of 
in the city by the 
Tyne, and the day 
is now usually kept 
more or less as a 
general holiday by 
the interested 
citizens. 

Quite as cele 
brated for its “ kiss- 
ing customs ” as 
Newca s 1 1 e - o n - 
Tyne is the little 
town of Hunger- 
ford, in Berkshire; 
and, what is more, 
it is not content 
with a celebration 
each five years, but 
makes an annual 
affair of its festival. 

The month of 
April — usually 
somewhere about 
the days between 
the 20th and 25th 
— is the duly - ap- 
pointed time when 
Hungerford keeps 
high revelry, for 
that is the period 
of “ Hock - tide.” 
The Hock-tide feast 
traces its origin back to the days when “Old 
John o’ Gaunt, time-honoured Lancaster,” lived 
in and lorded over the district. He gave it many 
special privileges, for various reasons, and a 
large number of these it still enjoys. 

Amongst the privileges was the annual 
appointment of two members of the community, 
wiio should be known as the “tutty-men” or 
tithe-men. Their duties were to collect the 
Hock-penny rate for the feast in question from 
the “commoners,” or freemen of the manor. 
About ninety-nine persons in the town are thus 
rated, but the amount collected to-day comes 
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from many sources 
besides the rate 
laid on these 
“ freemen.” 

The “tutty- 
men ” rise through 
many lower grades 
before they attain 
to their exalted 
positions. They 
must have served 
the inhabitants 
well at previous 
Hock-tides in in- 
ferior capacities, 
and must be en- 
tirely respected 
and trusted by the 
bulk of the citi- 
zens ere they can 
be elected to the 
important office. 

At the festal 
day there is formed a procession gay with 
banners and coloured ribbons and with the 
bright dresses of the schoolgirls. There is a 
bugler, who marches in front to herald the 
coming of the tutty-men, and his blasts are loud 
and frequent. The village schoolmaster is first 
importuned by these 
officials to grant a day’s 
holiday to his charges, 
after which oranges, nuts, 
etc., are distributed to the 
youngsters. 

Then the two tutty- 
men, who carry wands of 
office, decorated with long 
coloured ribbons, proceed 
to the houses of the “ com- 
moners ” and begin to levy 
their rate. At each house 
they visit they have a 
right, by immemorial 
custom, to claim a kiss 
from the fair lady who 
presides over its destinies, 
and this they do. Very 
rarely is the kiss denied 
to the tutty-men, who, on 
their part, are supposed to 
allow no exceptions from 
the standard of beauty to 
serve as excuses for not 
claiming the right to kiss 
the lady. 

When the rate has been 
collected from all, the 
procession adjourns to the 



local town - hall, 
where the Hock- 
tide accounts are 
squared up by the 
officials forthe cur- 
rent year. There 
is much fun and 
frolic during the 
day for the rest 
of the folk. The 
official constable 
and bugler, the 
horn -blower, and 
the tutty-men 
themselves are 
shown in the ac- 
companying pho- 
tographs. As a 
rule, the most in- 
fluential and re- 
spectable men in 
Hungerford un- 
dertake the duties 
of tutty-men ; and few of the chief inhabitants 
of the Berkshire town are there who have not 
at one time or another served in the important 
and unique capacity, and been able to boast that 
they have kissed some scores of ladies in a day. 
There are times when Maidenhead — that 
charming town so well 
known to all lovers of the 
Thames — must do its duty 
in the character of a “ kiss- 
ing” town, whatever its own 
feelings in the matter may 
be. The boating parties 
who pass through Boulter’s 
Lock have, on a special 
day every few years, more 
than Thames scenery to 
delight them, for Maiden- 
head awakes to the know- 
ledge that this is the 
prescribed time for the 
“.beating of the bounds” 
of the parish. 

This ancient custom, 
which is also carried on in 
many other English towns 
besides Maidenhead, has, 
however, at the Berkshire 
riverside resort a ceremony 
in connection with it that 
most other towns do not 
usually recognise. For the 
beating of the bounds there 
is no actual procession 
formed, but the mayor, with 
certain corporate mem- 
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THE MAYOR AND OFFICIALS OF MAIDENHEAD SETTING OUT TO BEAT THE BOUNDS. 
From a Photo, by Plutttbt. 



bers and officials, sets out at a duly-appointed 
hour for the purpose, and there is always a 
large crowd of sympathetic spectators who join 
in the fun and frolic of the time. 

On the last occasion of the ceremony Mr. 
Alderman Cox acted as 
master of the ceremonies 
for the day, and was pre- 
ceded by the sergeant- 
at-mace and several 
officials of the corpora- 
tion, who marked out 
the ancient route. With 
the ordinary proceedings 
of the “ beaters,” such 
as climbing over walls 
and haystacks, we need 
not trouble in this ac- 
count. What concerns 
us is the matter of what 
happened when the body 
of “ beaters ” chanced 
to meet any lady during 
the progress of the pro- 
cession. It is a rule 
at Maidenhead that in 
such cases the lady shall 
not necessarily be 
“ bumped/’ as most 
towns treat people in 
similar circumstances 



during a “beating.’ 
Maidenhead gives her 
the choice of two alter- 
natives — she may be 
either “bumped” or 
kissed. It need not be 
said which alternative 
the majority of ladies 
choose in such a case. 

Of course, there can 
be no actual compulsion 
in the affair, for either 
to bump or kiss any lady 
against her will would 
doubtless be deemed a 
“common assault” if 
the offender were sum- 
moned before the magis- 
trates. But most ladies 
met with in the cus- 
tomary “ beating of the 
bounds” take the mat- 
ter in the right spirit and 
in excellent part, and 
make their choice 
whether it shall be 
“bumping” or kissing. 
If they accept the latter 
the master of the ceremonies does his duty nobly 
and well, as any gentleman would do in similar 
circumstances. The lady gets a kiss that does 
not lack heartiness, the crowd cheers valiantly, 
and there is general good humour and laughter. 
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It might be well for other places that beat 
the bounds annually, triennially, or otherwise 
to follow the lead of Maidenhead as regards the 
treatment of ladies casually met with during the 
performance. It has been noticed, as a curious 
coincidence, by people in the district that more 
ladies are seen walking near the boundaries of 
Maidenhead on that particular day than on any 
other in the year ; which has led some folk to 
infer that But surely it cannot be ! 

Curious as are our “ kissing-town ” customs in 
England, however, they pale before those of 
Halmagen, a country place in Roumania. Here, 
on St. Theodore’s Day each year, it is usual for 
anyone who wishes to kiss any girl in the place ! 
Indeed, the young women offer their lips freely 
to all the men they meet who belong to the 
town. And, as the country town is only a small 
one, the inhabitants know one another fairly 
well. Occasionally strangers are invited to join 
in the annual ceremony, but this is not a 
customary thing. 

The reason for this extraordinary outburst 
of affection amongst the inhabitants of Hal- 
magen is said to be due to an historical 
occurrence. Many centuries ago a band of 
marauding Turks made 
a sudden swoop on the 
town, and carried off 
as their captives all the 
women they could lay 
hands on. There was 
wild weeping and 
shrieking on the part 
of the captives, for their 
husbands and brothers 
were away hunting or 
fighting, and they 
had no one to defend 
them against the 
raiders. 

A band of Rouma- 
nian brigands in the 
mountains, however, 
whilst returning from a 
plundering expedition, 
met the marauding 
Turks, and, learning 
from the cries of the 
captive women that they were Roumanians, 
attacked the Turks and put them to flight. 
Most of the women escaped, and eventually 
got back to Halmagen safely. So overjoyed 
were they at this unexpected denouement , how- 
ever, that they fell on the necks of their rescuers 
and kissed them, and, indeed, they are said to 
have kissed everyone they met during the 
journey. 



This was on St. Theodore’s Day, so the saint 
got the credit for the rescue, and to-day the 
memory of this famous escape is still kept up on 
that anniversary. A kind of country fair is now 
held at Halmagen to celebrate the event, and at 
it the peasant-girls of the place modestly offer 
their lips for all the neighbouring swains to kiss. 

There is more than one village in Kent where 
the lord of the manor is understood tacitly to 
have a right, established by long usage, to kiss 
every bride who comes as a new tenant of one 
of his houses in the village. This right has not 
been enforced for many years now, but none the 
less its existence is clear, and it has even been 
put down in writing in the agreement to a 
tenancy between the lord of the manor and a 
newly-married farmer. A facsimile of a portion 
of such an agreement is here reproduced. 

In concluding this article on “ kissing 
towns,” it may not be amiss to state that there 
is one European town at least where kissing is 
strictly prohibited by law under severe penalties. 
That town is Milan. One of its by-laws pro- 
hibits all kisses or amatory demonstrations in 
any public streets or places whatever, and 
threatens heavy punishment for offenders. This 



strange by law dates from the days of Sforras, 
and it is to-day rigidly enforced. As a case in 
point, some time back a couple of lovers were 
summoned for having been seen kissing in the 
public park at Milan, and they were fined by the 
presiding magistrate twelve shillings and costs 
for having broken the by-law aforementioned. 
So that Milan is not a happy place for lovers 
who wish to kiss each other. 
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TAMA-VITU. 

By Captain James L. Lloyd, of Sydney, N.S.W. 

How a couple of South Sea traders penetrated into the crater of an active volcano in the 
Solomon Islands, and the terrible experiences that befell them there. 



crater. 

Leaving my partner in charge 




THE BOAT WENT MEKK1LY THROUGH THE BLUE WATKK.” 



OMMISSIONLD by a large mer 
cantile firm in Sydney to obtain a 
mixed cargo of pearl-shell, coral, 
and beche-de-mer, Mr. Harvey 
Coombe and myself chartered an 
American schooner, well known in the coasting 
trade, then lying in the harbour, and one fine 
October morning in 1902 set sail from Jackson’s 
Bay, and stood well out for the more northern 
islands of the Pacific. Calling at several of the 
outlying settlements off Torres Strait and the 
coral archipelago, where we secured both shell 
and coral, we found ourselves early one morn- 
ing under the shadow of a lofty mountain 
range at the western extremity of the Solomon 
Islands. 

It was one of those exquisite 
mornings to be enjoyed at certain 
seasons under the Southern Cross, 
when to the splendour of the 
heavens is superadded the soft, 
dreamy atmosphere of the tropics. 

Watching the varying effects of 
sunrise, we curiously directed our 
attention to the mountain which 
towered above us like a gigantic 
cone, and which, we had been 
told, was named Tama-Vitu. An- 
other moment and the light had 
struck upon its summit, and it 
brightened instantly, looking like 
a huge golden wedge piercing the 
heavens. The island could not 
be more than twelve or fifteen 
miles in circumference, and the 
peak was fully five thousand feet 
above sea-level. It rose almost 
perpendicularly. 

We now noticed that a thin 
haze of blue vapour hung in a fan- 
tastic shape above the space be- 
tween the crags that formed the 
twin peaks of the cone, and it then 
occurred to us that the mountain 
was a volcano, and still active. 

This impression was strengthened 
upon a closer observation, and 
with the captain — an American 
named Carlson — I decided to 
ascend the hill and examine the 



of the vessel, I chose four men to accompany us 
from among a number of volunteers, including 
a negro known as “ Sal.” Loading them with 
food and other requisites, we started on our 
expedition about nine o’clock in the morning. 
The boat went merrily through the blue water, 
which was here as transparent as glass, showing 
deep below us the little coral insects hard at 
word, rearing a wall. 

Above us towered the mountain, its two 
jagged peaks standing out in sharp relief against 
the background of sky ; while over it, like some- 
thing unearthly and weird, hung the large 
vapour-cloud, which changed shape every few 
moments, but never left its station. 
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In about ten minutes we reached the shore. 
Its formation seemed to be of rock, yet scarcely 
anywhere was this visible, owing to the creeping 
plants that stretched their long tendrils in every 
conceivable direction. Our progress, indeed, 
was slow and difficult from the first, owing to 
this tangled growth, which often twined round 
our feet as we went, and not seldom threw one 
or other of us down. 

We had journeyed for about three hours when 
two of our party gave in and positively refused 
to go any farther. Shifting a portion of their 
load to ourselves we left them free to return and 
resumed our journey after a few minutes’ rest. 
Halting for refreshment about noon, we sat 
down upon the steep slope and leisurely sur- 
veyed our situation. 

While seated we experienced a very distinct 
earth-tremor, and I felt the strongest possible 
hope of seeing something more striking than an 
almost extinct volcano. As we ascended the 
shocks became more frequent, although not 
severe. They were sufficient, however, to terrify 
our remaining white follower, who at last refused 
to proceed farther. The negro, “ Sal,” who was 
rapidly becoming of a dirty grey colour rather 
than his natural ebony, declined to go back 
with him, preferring our company, even in 
danger, to that of our late companion, whom he 
looked upon with much contempt. 

After another short rest we again proceeded 
on our journey, but, in spite of our utmost efforts, 
the sun was getting low in the west when we 
stood upon the brink of the great crater. The 
scene which met our eyes as we reached the top 
was strikingly grand, yet terrible. 

The whole mountain seemed a mere hollow 
shell in its upper part — so hollow, indeed, that 
it was a matter of surprise that those two sharp, 
jagged peaks, one on each side of us, could have 
remained upright so long. 

The inside of the crater was in shadow, and 
the clouds of sulphurous steam that hung about 
its sides in lazy wreaths very much impeded 
our view of the bottom. We could see it, how- 
ever, probably not more than five or six hundred 
feet below us. 

Startled as I was at the first sight of the crater 
in its far from extinct condition, I had scarcely 
glanced round me when I conceived a strong 
desire to penetrate its lower depths. 

My companion was also eager for the adven- 
ture. With “Sal,” however, it was very dif- 
ferent. He expostulated in the strongest and 
most incoherent language against descending 
into a place which he forcibly designated as 
being very like the nether regions. 

Having deposited the food and other things 
we carried I followed in the track of the captain, 



who had already got some way down the slope, 
and was shouting to me to follow, as he “ guessed 
it was a very rum location.” 

The scene revealed to us when we had got 
about half-way down was well calculated to 
impress one with awe and wonder, and exceeded 
all that my imagination had conjured up. The 
setting sun being partially intercepted by the 
taller of the two peaks, a deep shadow was 
thrown right across the huge gulf that lay 
between them. Far above a white cloudlet 
floated, fringed with purple light, and distinctly 
visible from below. The eastern peak of the 
mountain — formed of basalt, black as jet, and 
jagged and broken into a thousand fantastic 
forms— seemed set in burnished gold. lx)wer 
down the white sulphurous vapour hung fleecy 
and heavy in the clefts of the rock, while little 
jets of steam burst forth here and there with 
strange, intermittent puffs. The bottom, which 
now appeared not more than three hundred feet 
below us, presented an unearthly aspect. It 
seemed to be floored with stone, or rather with 
something like an asphalt pavement, while dis- 
tributed about were a number of little black 
hillocks of the shape and appearance of a sugar- 
loaf, but invariably puffing jets of steam, like 
those from an engine. 

Every few seconds there came the shock of 
an earthquake. 

The captain, who had nearly reached the 
bottom, stopped occasionally to urge me to 
follow him faster. I could see him put his 
hand up to his mouth to shout, but his voice 
was drowned amid the rumblings which 
appeared to issue from every side. “ Sal ” was 
a long way above me, apparently making his 
way down the slope, but very slowly indeed. 
Hastening after my companion, I managed to 
descend pretty safely, and escaped with a few 
trifling bruises. Breathless, I at last reached the 
bottom and stood, as it appeared, on the shore 
of a lake of asphalt that had been suddenly 
petrified, with its ripples in motion. It was 
a marvellous sight, and I confess to a sensation 
almost of terror as I glanced around me, and 
felt rather than saw how large a share of the 
light which showed me the place came from 
below me. 

It was not difficult to discover whence this 
illumination proceeded. Close at hand, at a 
distance of not a dozen yards, there was a great 
crack, with a chasm of about two feet in width, 
from which steamed up a lurid whitish vapour, 
and the reflected light showed plainly enough 
that below was molten lava. 

Seeing that my dauntless companion had gone 
across to what seemed to be the most active side 
of the volcano, I set out to follow him. The 
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“ BR RATH LESS, I AT LAST REACHED THE BOTTOM." 

rock was so hot that it burned through my boots 
as I walked, and every moment my ear was 
startled by a report, varying in loudness from 
that of a pistol to that of a cannon. I had to 
leap from one huge piece of paving, so to speak, 
to another, across a gap that glowed a dull red 
at the bottom, and emitted vapour which made 
one’s eyes water. Still I pressed on, but slowly 
now, for the frequent explosions on every side 
had in them something appalling. 

Presently I looked up overhead. The sun 
light had faded from the peak, and the sky had 
a grey, cold look, which betokened the rapid 
approach of night. There was no want of light, 
however, where I stood, but it was dull red and 
smoky, like the light from a huge smelting fur- 
nace on a dark night. I could just make out 
my companion, as he appeared a long way in 
front of me. His figure looked an unearthly 
size, and as if his body was transparent, and of 
the colour of molten iron. 

Just then came a terrific crash and a roar, and 
a huge block of stone, at a red heat, fell within 
a couple of yards of where I stood ! I saw the 
Captain stop and look back, as if irresolute what 



to do. I knew that 
I could not possibly 
make myself heard, 
but yet, by an un- 
reasoning sort of in- 
stinct, I put my hand 
to my mouth and 
shouted to him with 
all my strength to 
come back, for his 
life ! 

Just then, with a 
dull, heavy rumble 
and a heaving of the 
ground which almost 
threw me down, a 
sort of shudder 
seemed to pass over 
the part of the place 
on w T hich I stood, 
and just behind me 
there gaped a rent 
in the rock about 
four feet in width, 
out of which burst, 
with a shrill scream, 
a column of white steam, 
and the red lava boiled up 
to the very brink, as if it 
would overflow. 

I shouted with terror. My only 
way of escape seemed barred by this 
fiery stream, which hissed and bubbled 
and leaped in little wavelets, as if 
rejoicing at my coming destruction. At that 
moment I forgot everything but the instinct of 
self-preservation. Turning, I planted the pole 
I carried as securely as I could in a crevice of 
the rock, where it promptly began to smoke and 
redden preparatory to bursting into flame. Then 
I ventured on the leap. Providentially I reached 
the other side, but so close to it did I alight 
that as the lava boiled up a particle dropped on 
my trousers, inflicting a most acute pain when it 
reached my flesh. For the time being I had 
clean forgotten my companion. The roar, and 
hiss, and howl of the terrible element behind 
me made me run for my life, and I fled in 
horror even from things that I had faced without 
shrinking half an hour before. 

I cannot even now guess how I managed to 
get over some of the cracks that gaped before 
me, bubbling up floods of spluttering, foaming, 
red-hot lava; or how it was that none of the 
constant showers of stone and cinders struck 
me. At last, however, I got away from that 
awful lake, and climbed, in my terror, perhaps a 
hundred feet up the steep side of the crater. 
Here I was forced to pause from absolute 
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exhaustion. Suddenly, and for the first time 
since the panic seized me, the thought of my 
companion flashed across my mind. With a 
shudder I looked below me into the lurid 
atmosphere of the 
crater — painful for 
the sight to dwell 
upon for many 
seconds. 

He was there ! 

I could make out 
his tall, active 
figure, now look- 
ing gigantic in that 
extraordinary light 
as he came to- 
wards me. I 
watched him with 
my breath sus- 
pended, and my 
aching eyes start- 
ing fr o m t h eir 
sockets. I have 
read of the awful 
sights and 
sounds seen and 
heard by Arctic 
explorers when 
the ice-floes 
break up ; but 
I never read of 
or conceived 
anything like 
that dreadful 
race for life I 
nowgazedupon. 

The noise below 
was deafening. The floes of lava were parting each 
moment with a crack like a thousand cannons' 
roar. Huge columns of steam burst momen- 
tarily forth from some spot where an instant 
previously you would have sworn there was a 
solid rock, and with a yell that seemed to crack 
the drum of the ear would rush up into the 
murky air and hang in a grey cloud overhead. 
The whole plain of lava which I had just left 
seemed moving. Like blocks of ice on a great 
river, the huge pieces of crust-rock that covered 
the molten sea below heaved and crunched up 
against one another, and broke with the most 
awful crashing noise conceivable. And all the 
time the captain struggled onwards towards the 
slope. 

I never once took my eyes off my companion. 
Nearer and nearer he came. From floe to floe 
he seemed to leap as if by magic — the magic of 
despair, I suppose. “ He’ll reach it ! he’ll reach 
it ! ” I shouted, wildly, as I saw him within a 
hundred feet of the edge and in comparative 



safety. As I spoke I was deafened by a roar 
louder by far than I had heard before, followed 
by a rushing sound, which seemed to advance 
towards me, from the opposite side of the crater. 

As if held by some 
spell, I could not 
take my eyes off 
my companion. 
He heard that 
sound, too, for he 
gave a start and 
bounded forward 
with increased 
speed towards the 
brink. Meanwhile 
the rushing sound 
came on like a 
w h i r 1 w i n d . I 
looked up, and 
there, right across 
the whole width of 
the crater, hurried 
a dense white 
cloud, through 
which fiery corus 
cations gleamed 
and flashed with 
an intense red 
light. On, on it 
came! I gazed at 
it in stupid terror. 
My eyes followed 
it as it advanced, 
and then caught 
sight once more 
of the figure of 
my companion. 
He had not reached the shore. I saw him raise 
his pole and plant it upon what seemed a per- 
fectly hard place. He leant upon it to leap, and 
the place on which it rested went down ! I 
shrieked in horror, but the same instant the 
woolly-looking white cloud passed over the spot, 
and, flashing forth its red lightnings, rushed on 
towards where I cowered. I never saw the 
captain again. Maddened with fear, I turned 
and sprang up the steep ascent like a man 
possessed. 

From crag to crag I sprang, heedless of the 
fact that my boots were torn and my feet and 
hands bleeding and cut in a dozen places, so 
entirely had the idea of escaping with my life 
from that fiery inferno absorbed every faculty 
into itself. Presently that awful cloud overtook 
me. I gasped as the thick vapour took my 
breath, but I did not give in. On and on I 
sprang, totally unable to guess what was before 
me, but certain that death lay behind. I could 
see no more than a couple of feet from me now, 
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“ I SHRIEKED IN HORROR.” 

and only that by a tension of my powers of 
vision, which I could not have endured for a 
minute at any other time. The volcano, I knew, 
was busy — I could hear the sharp rattle of huge 
pieces of stone thrown up and bounding down 
the steep side of the crater again. Still I 
struggled on — struggled not merely as a man 
fighting for life, but as one striving to escape a 
horror worse than death. 

At last ! It was the cool wind from the sea 
that sent that thrill through every nerve and 
muscle of my body ! I knew that I had got 
out of the crater ; I could, however, see 
nothing yet The white cloud was round and 
all over me as before, and I had to grope 
about in the horrible darkness. Still, I felt 
that I was in a place of comparative safety, and 
that feeling unnerved my faculties and unstrung 

Vol. xv.— 8. 



my muscles, so that I sank 
upon the ground in utter 
exhaustion. 

I must have lain insensible 
for some time, for I seemed 
suddenly to awake with a 
start, at a sound more appall- 
ing than any I had yet heard. 
I leapt to my feet in terror. 
At that moment the wind 
came with a strong puff, and 
that fleecy cloud, which 
glowed now with an unutter- 
able light, rolled up in heavy 
folds before it and split 
asunder right overhead. 

It was like a dream. The 
calm, broad moon was 
floating above me in an 
ocean of blue sky. That 
flood of pure silvery light 
which penetrated through the 
red glare round me seemed 
to still my pulse as if by 
magic. I scarcely thought 
whether there was a chance 
of life or not ; my sole feel- 
ing seemed one of awe and 
of a strange kind of rest, 
mingled in some inexplicable 
way with a strong curiosity 
to see more. I could have 
prayed at the moment for a 
gale of wind, and it came 
without my prayer. Sud- 
denly the wreaths of mist 
grew agitated, swayed from 
side to side in wild commo- 
tion, then gathered up their 
huge white billows and passed 
away before the gale. 

The volcano was in full and awful eruption ! 
Right before me was the great crater, no longer 
a black, smoky abyss, but now a boiling sea of 
red-hot, seething lava. It leaped and waved 
and hissed with a sound like a myriad of snakes, 
while its awful waves lapped up higher and 
higher every moment on the sides of the crater. 
It would be impossible to give an idea of its 
colour. Now it was red, like the sky after a 
stormy sunset ; now the colour of blood ; then, 
again, of a purple tint almost verging upon blue. 
Over it in all directions floated hazy vapours of 
every conceivable tinge of colour, throwing 
ghastly shades upon everything within reach. 

I saw now what the noise had been. The 
whole of the western part of the mountain had 
disappeared — slipped, I did not doubt, into the 
boiling lake below it ! As I looked at the breach 
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where it had been, a thought thrilled through 
me and gave me renewed hope of escape. I 
stood upon, as nearly as possible, the very spot 
at which I had begun my awful descent into the 
crater. Before me the burning, boiling lake of 
fiery waves was surging and seething up towards 
me, foot by foot, inch by inch ! If it overflowed 
the crater before it rose to the spot where I 
stood I was saved — otherwise the end would 
come swift and horrible, for I was incapable of 
movement. Strange and unnatural as it may 
appear, I was now quite calm, though I shud- 
dered when I thought of my com- 
panion’s awful fate. 

The only thing I could hear was 
the terrible hissing noise to which 
I have before referred, and which 
had either drowned every other or 
had affected my sense of hearing so 
that I could detect nothing else. 

On came the lava, never stopping, 
never ceasing for an instant, ac- 
companied by that same awful, 
monotonous sound. 

I shrank from it, and though 
with both hands I screened my 
face from the intolerable heat and 
light I was too paralyzed in body 
and mind to move, until a yet 
mightier sound, like the roar of a 
cataract, made me start from my 
lethargy. Then I looked, and in. 
a moment I felt that I was saved ! 

The lake had found an exit ! 

Already it had burst through the 
retaining brim of the crater at a 
point where it was somewhat low, 
and was rolling — a mighty, glancing, 
quivering river of fire — down the 
steep hill-side. 

Down, down, down ! My eyes 
followed its course as if in a dream. 

I could see the matted foliage 
of the lowland shrivel up before 
it and then toss its tendrils for a moment in 
what looked like agony. At last the molten 
stream reached the shore and, with a plunge 
and roaring hiss, met the dashing waves of 
the sea ! 

When I returned to consciousness and opened 
my eyes the stream of golden sunlight made me 
close them at once. I tried to move, but I 
seemed to be bound hand and foot, and to feel 
a weary sort of lassitude. Again I attempted to 
open my eyes, when a hand was laid upon them, 
and a voice which I knew to be that of black 
“Sal” said, in a whisper, “You keepee your 



eyes shut, rhassa. You all right now ’board 
ship. Sal bring um back from de mouth ob de 
bad place.” 

The following day, having sufficiently re- 
covered from my startling adventures on the 
island, we made arrangements to leave the 
anchorage. 

Having filled the water-casks and obtained 
some necessary food supplies from a number of 
coast natives — the most primitive and forbidding- 
looking “ black boys ” we had yet seen — in ex- 
change for a few tools and some hardware, we 



set sail and headed direct for Thursday Island, 
which we reached without mishap. 

H'ere I met an old Sydney skipper who had 
just come over from Port Moresby and was 
returning home. To him I related my story, 
telling him of the tragic end of our captain. 
We stayed a couple of days at Thursday Island 
to effect some necessary repairs, and having 
completed the cargo we arranged with old 

Captain W to navigate the schooner to 

Sydney for us. In a short time we were 
running under a fair wind down the Queensland 
coast heading for Port Jackson, and finally 
dropped our anchor in the grand old bay on 
Christmas Day. 
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By Victor Pitt-Kethley. 



The appalling experience which befell Diver Palmer while working in Cape Town Harbour. 
For sheer horror the situation in which he found himself would be difficult to surpass, and his 
ultimate escape must be looked upon as little short of miraculous.* 

set to work to repair the damaged pier and 
recover the dislodged blocks — by no means 
an easy task. Divers were employed for this 
latter work, taking down chains which they 
fastened round the masonry, the stones being 
afterwards hauled up by means of powerful 
cranes. 

One of the most experienced men engaged on 
the diving operations was Mr. H. Palmer, who 
has fifteen years* experience of under-water 
work in various parts of the world. 

One day Palmer went down in the ordinal 



fig-SgSHOME time ago the Union Castle 
ffeaa liner Dunvegan Castle collided with 
the South Arm of Cape Town Har- 
ran bour. So great was the force of the 
co ui s j on that many of the enormous 
blocks of concrete forming the pier were forced 
from their places and fell to the bottom of the 
sea, which at this point is between thirty and 
forty feet deep. 

The officials of the Harbour Board at once 



* The facts of this extraordinary occurrence are confirmed by 
the repoits of the Cape Times and other South African journals. 
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course of his work, and was engaged in putting 
a chain round a great seven -ton block of 
concrete, when he suddenly noticed a curious- 
looking object protruding from a cavity below 
the block. 

The water was comparatively clear, and at 
that depth the diver was able to see around him 
with ease. 

Bending down, Palmer examined the object 
which had attracted his attention. He was just 
beginning to wonder what it could be when, 
without the slightest warning, it began to move 
towards him. A huge tentacle shot out from 
below the stone, moved swiftly sideways, and in 
an instant had seized his leg in a vice-like grip ! 

Horrified, the diver staggered backwards, but 
as he did so yet another great feeler appeared 
from under the masonry and alighted upon his 
arm, holding it helpless. 

Wildly the man struggled to free himself from 
those awful arms, but all in vain. Where the 
innumerable tiny suckers touched the naked 
flesh of his hand they stung and seared like an 
electric wire, and he felt himself being 
drawn slowly but surely towards the 
dark hole under the stone, where 
lurked the hideous creature which 
owned those writhing arms. 

Palmer is a big, burly man in the 
prime of life, and has faced danger in 
many forms in the course of his long 
experience. But for a moment or so 
the unutterable horror of his position 
held him spell bound ; even his brain 
seemed numbed. 

Then, slowly, with a gliding motion 
that was horrible to behold, the crea- 
ture beneath the stone began to 
emerge. As it came out Palmer be- 
held with a shudder the cold, staring 
eyes and parrot - like beak of an 
enormous octopus or devil-fish ! 

Other tentacles now hovered around 
him, seeking a point of vantage where 
they could seize hold. Desperately 
the tortured man strove to wrench 
himself free, but the more he struggled 
the tighter grew the grip of the sinuous 
coils which held him by arm and leg. 

Then, one by one, the remaining 
feelers settled round his body — cold, 
slimy, quivering masses, but irresistible 
in their strength. 

As Palmer, encumbered by his 
heavy dress, turned this way and that 
in his efforts to avoid the writhing 
arms, he bitterly cursed the thought- 
lessness which had sent him down to 
the bottom without even a knife. 



And now ! He looked into those awful 

eyes, so close to his own, and could have 
screamed with terror. The sickening horror of 
his plight — folded helplessly in the deadly 
embrace of that hideous monster — would have 
driven many a brave man raving mad. 

It was useless to struggle — those slimy 
tentacles had the strength of bonds of steel. 
He had heard of divers, attacked by small devil- 
fish, boldly seizing their beaks and turning them 
inside out, for all the world like a stocking. 
But the great size and immense strength of this 
specimen put any such proceeding on his part 
entirely out of the question. How would death 
come? Would the awful creature crush him 
slowly out of human shape, or would it tear 
his diving-dress and so kill him quickly and 
mercifully ? 

Instinctively Palmer had kept one arm free 
from the encircling tentacles. He now noticed 
mechanically that the octopus had let go its 
hold of the masonry and had wrapped itself 
entirely round him. 




“the octopus had wrapped itself entirely round him.” 
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The sight gave him courage. Had the 
creature anchored itself to the concrete it is 
probable that this tale would never have been 
written, and that Palmers name would have 
gone to swell the long list of those who have 
died while following the dangerous occupation 
of diving. 

Making a desperate effort to throw off the 
stupor of nausea and fear which benumbed his 
faculties, the diver reached up his free arm and 
pulled his signal-cord with all his strength, 
whereupon the men above started to haul him 
up. The octopus made one effort to seize hold 
of the concrete, but it was just too late, and, 
still clinging relentlessly to its prey, it was drawn 
to the surface. 

The horror of the men above when they 
beheld the diver emerge from the water in the 
loathsome embrace of the great devil-fish can be 



men were finally able to tear their comrade free 
and administer the restoratives of which he 
stood so much in need. 

When the dead octopus was laid out on the 
pier it was at once seen to be of great size — 
the largest ever landed in South Africa, in fact, 
measuring no less than eleven and a half feet 
across from tentacle-tip to tentacle-tip. 

Unfortunately, before a photograph could be 
taken of it, certain Italians — with whom, 
apparently, cuttle-fish is a highly-prized delicacy 
— got at the carcass and cut it up, so that a 
very interesting exhibit was lost to the local 
museum. 

Two of the tentacles and the skin of the 
creature were saved, however, and these, at the 
moment of writing, are being preserved at the 
little office on the South Arm. The tentacles 
are now much shrunken, of course, but still 




“ THFY BEHELD THE DIVER EMERGE FROM THE WATER IN THE LOATHSOME EMBRACE OF THE 

GREAT DEVIL-FISH.” 



better imagined than described. While some 
dragged the now all but unconscious Palmer up 
the ladders, others ran for hatchets and knives, 
and a fierce attack was made upon the creature. 
In spite of every onslaught, however, the quiver- 
ing tentacles still clung obstinately to the diver, 
as though loth to relinquish him, and it was not 
until the creature had been pretty well hacked 
to pieces that, by exerting all their strength, the 



measure close on five feet long. In their 
natural state they would be, at the thickest 
part, about as thick as a man’s arm. 

All things considered, Diver Palmer may 
think himself a very lucky man. To be seized 
by such a monster as this at the bottom of 
the sea and yet to escape alive and practically 
uninjured is an experience such as falls to the 
lot of but few men. 
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The Fetish -Worship of Ashanti. 

By Captain C. Armitage, D.S.O. 

A deeply-interesting account of the remarkable and little-known fetish customs of Ashanti. Captain 
Armitage illustrates his narrative with some striking photographs 



H r is a matter of no surprise to 
Europeans who have wandered 
through the dense forest which 
stretches inland to a distance of two 
hundred miles from the seaboard of 
the Gold Coast of West Africa that the natives 
who inhabit the land, in their blind gropings 
towards the recognition of a higher Power, 
evolved the degraded religion known in Europe 
as fetish-worship. 

The term “ fetish ” is derived from the 
Portuguese word “ feiti^o,” meaning a religious 
emblem or relic, which, at the time of their first 
visits to the Gold Coast, every good Catholic 
wore about his person, and which he compared 
to the charms affected by the natives. For want 
of a better word, “ fetish ” has been adopted to 
designate the curious admixture of ignorance, 
superstition, and cruelty which makes up the 
religion of the West African negro. 

In the once powerful kingdom of Ashanti the 
natives believe in a deity who, having created 
the world, takes no further interest in it. 
Several other lesser deities are to be propitiated, 
worshipped, and con- 
sulted as occasion 
requires. Apart 
from these the native 
has most of his time 
taken up in guarding 
against malignant 
demons, who are ever 
on the alert to injure 
him and his be- 
longings. Care has 
also to be taken to 
avoid the spirits of 
deceased ancestors, 
who occasionally re- 
visit their old haunts. 

At night, to those 
who venture into its 
clutches, the Ashanti 
forest is a thing of 
terror. At every turn 
in the path weird 
shapes start out upon 



the traveller, only to resolve themselves, upon 
closer investigation, into charred and whitened 
tree-stumps or masses of foliage. A sickly 
phosphorescence gleams fitfully amidst the 
decaying vegetation, and weird sounds re-echo 
through the vast aisles of the tree-trunks, just 
discernible in misty darkness. No wonder that 
the native cowers in his hut— which, with a few* 
others, occupies a clearing wrested from Nature 
— and whispers that evil spirits are abroad. 

I once had occasion to travel up-country over 
a native trade route along which I had passed 
two years previously. We arrived one evening 
at a little village beyond which I knew that our 
road ran through dense, uninhabited forest for 
some forty-five miles. I remembered, however, 
that I had noticed a few huts on my previous 
march, built by natives working in the forest for 
rubber, about thirty miles away, and as I hoped 
to reach this place the next evening I warned 
my carriers to supply themselves with food, 
as it was more than probable that we should 
find the settlement deserted. And so it 
proved. We were still marching when night 

came suddenly upon 
us, and it was not 
until an hour later 
that I — having gone 
on ahead with two 
or three men — found 
the rubber - workers* 
huts — in ruins. I 
had no light with 
me nor means of 
obtaining one, as I 
had left my matches 
in my coat - pocket 
in the hammock. 
I waited patiently 
until about nine 
o’clock, and then 

groped my way back 
along the wretched 
track with my 

orderly. We stag- 

gered along for over 
a mile, and after 




From a] a fetish hut in the forest. [Photo, 
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From a\ a near view of a fetish house. | Photo. 



repeated stumbles and falls at length saw a dull 
glow amidst the trees some distance ahead. 
Pushing on, we arrived at a little clearing in 
which sat my escort and carriers, grouped round 
an immense fire and discussing a hearty meal. 
A yell of fear greeted my appearance, and the 
carriers promptly scattered in 
all directions. The N.C.O. 
in charge of the escort ex- 
plained that the carriers would 
go no farther when darkness 
came on, as they said that 
this particular part of the 
forest had a very bad reputa- 
tion for evil spirits. 

The carriers were eventu- 
ally collected, and, marching 
behind the dismal procession, 

I eventually reached my camp 
and had dinner some time 
after eleven p.m. 

My first photograph shows 
a miniature fetish hut and 
platform, which are welcome 
sights to the tired traveller, 
denoting, as they do, the 
proximity of a village. These 
huts are erected by the side 
of the tracks, and bear offer- 



ings of food and drink for the spirits of 
deceased villagers. The hut in the photograph 
shelters a clay image dedicated to the memory 
of a defunct village chief. A few paces beyond 
these huts, and just before entering the village, 
the traveller finds a number of earthenware 
pots placed on each side of the track, while a 
number of medicinal herbs are pegged down to 
the pathway. Several posts with grotesque little 
heads roughly carved at the top, and ornamented 
with a string of beads or a few rags hung on 
them, complete the precautions taken by the 
inhabitants against the entrance of any un- 
desirable demons into their village. 

Every hamlet of any size possesses its fetish 
house, presided over by the local fetish priest. 
This person exercises an immense influence 
over the community. The office is hereditary 
as a rule, the father initiating his eldest son 
into its mysteries. 

My second photo, gives a closer view of a 
fetish house. The open trellis - work is 
skilfully constructed with bunches of pliable 
creeper called “ tie - tie,” which are bound 
together into the required shape and are then 
coated over w T ith white clay, the result being 
most effective. I had some difficulty in taking 
this photograph, as the bamboo fence was some 
eight feet high, and I had finally to pile my 
boxes one on the other and to take a photograph 
from the summit of this very shaky perch. After 
successfully negotiating the ascent and descent 
of my boxes the fetish priest, who had been an 
interested spectator, allowed me to take his photo- 
graph in the inner court of the fetish house. 
The picture shows him surrounded by his 
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THE FETISH PRIEST ANP HIS ASSISTANTS. 
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assistants and initiates. On the right are seen 
tall poles, bearing tripods, on which are placed 
small pots to contain eggs and other offerings 
to the fetish. The interior of the fetish 
house itself is, as a rule, decorated with strings 
of egg-shells, skulls, bones of various animals, 
and roughly-carved emblems. At one side of 
the hut is a raised platform, on which, in a 
central position, is placed a stool covered with 
blood (in the old times too often human). On 
this stool is the fetish itself — composed of a 
mass of evil-smelling substances, in which the 
demon is supposed to reside. Various portions 
of the human body were considered to be 
essential to entice the demon into such an 
abode, and attached to an important fetish 
is a large amount of property, consisting of 
native cloths and stools, gold, and aggrey 
beads,* which remain in the keeping of the 
fetish priest 

Every village of any importance possesses one 
or more fetish trees, and Kumasi was thickly 
studded with them. One of the most famous 
of these was a huge silk cotton tree, which stood 
at the entrance of the “Apita 
Sennae,” or “ Place of Vul- 
tures, M the Golgotha of Kumasi. 

Into this grove the corpses of 
the human sacrifices were flung, 
to be devoured by the wild 
beasts and birds. The British 
expedition of 1895-96 found a 
vast accumulation of skulls and 
bones at this spot. The fetish 
tree was blown up with gun- 
cotton and the grove thoroughly 
cleared of its ghastly contents. 

The accompanying photograph 
shows a fetish sacrificial tree 
in a little village close to 
Kumasi. At Bantama, the 
mausoleum of the Kings of 
Ashanti, stood a very similar 
tree, at the base of which rested 
a large brass bowl which was 
seen by Bowdich in 1817 and 
found still in use by the 1896 expedition. 
Numberless natives were sacrificed to the 
Ashanti fetish over this bowl, which was kept 
filled with human blood. 

Human sacrifices to the fetish must not, 
however, be confounded with those which were 
offered on the decease of a king or big chief. It 
is the belief of the Ashantis that the soul of a 
deceased person, after hovering for some time in 
the neighbourhood of its earthly abode, even- 

* These curious beads are dug up by the natives, who value 
them highly. They are sufyposed to have been brought to 
the West Coast by the Phoenicians, and the art of making them is 
lost. They are singularly light in weight for their size. 



tually retires to an under-world, where it con- 
tinues a shadowy sort of existence, in most 
respects similar to that experienced when it 
occupied the body. The “ ghosts ” or “ spirits ” 
of all property buried with the deceased accom- 
pany the soul in its migration. Now, the chief 
wealth of a king or rich native consisted of his 
slaves, and it therefore follows that such a 
one appearing before the under- world gods with- 
out a number of ghost slaves would be con- 
sidered a person of no account, however much 
property he might bring in the way of gold-dust, 
trade goods, etc. 

In discoursing on the horrors of human sacri- 
fice at funerals missionaries have failed to point 
out that the custom arose from a desire on the 
part of the relatives to pay honour to the dead, 
just as we attempt to do bv erecting a statue or 
tombstone to the deceased. It is also a fact 
that the wives and favourite slaves of a deceased 
king or chief, as a rule, gladly accompanied their 
master to the spirit world. Large numbers of 
prisoners of war were sacrificed on the death 
of an Ashanti king in order that they might 



bear record to the deceased monarch’s power 
when on earth. Prisoners of war were also 
sacrificed to the fetish, and during the siege 
of Kumasi many unfortunate natives thus lost 
their lives. As food became scarce little bands 
of half-starved men went out beyond the pro- 
tecting Hausa lines in search of food, and if 
captured by the Ashantis were usually sacrificed. 

During a sortie the loyal Ashantis surprised a 
number of the enemy, who had just sacrificed a 
captive over their war-drum. They were put to 
flight, and the drum — a ghastly, blood-stained 
trophy — was brought to me in triumph, together 




A FETISH SACRIFICIAL TREE— NUMBERLESS NATIVES WERE SACRIFICED ROUND THESE TREES 

From a) prior to the British occupation. f Photo . 
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before a knife was thrust through his cheek, was 
hurried off to the sacrifice. 

On this day no theft was punished, and the 
people gave themselves over to every form of 
self-indulgence. On the following morning the 
King gave presents to his chiefs and performed 
various fetish rites. Two other customs called 
the “ Great ” and “ Little Adai ” took place 
alternately every thirty days, but were not 
accompanied by the terrible orgies indulged in 
during the yam custom. 

A good idea of what the executioners looked 
like is given by the annexed photograph. The 
man here shown is the King of Bekwai’s 
executioner, and still retains silver models of 
the executioner’s knives— grim badges of his 
sanguinary office. On his head is an em- 
broidered cap, to which are fixed a pair of ram’s 
horns and a number of eagle’s feathers, which 
stand out like a gigantic fan. This man is 
always in attendance on the King at public 
palavers. 

The King of Aguna is the hereditary head of 
the Ashanti fetish, and the next photograph 
reproduced shows him surrounded by his Court 
officials. On his right and left stand “ honorary ” 
executioners. 

The little triangular charms sewn on to the 
fillet of cloth bound round his head are made 
by Mohammedan priests. Their outer casings 
are of beaten gold and silver, and they contain 
pieces of paper on which are written verses from 
the Koran. These charms are stated by the 



seize on any 
native who, un- 
less he was able 
to sw T ear the 
King’s oath* 

*The King’s oaih is a 
formula which on being 
recited necessitates the 
production of the native 
uttering it before the 
King. 

Vol. xv.— 0. 



From a J THE KING OP AGUNA, THE HBRBOITAKY HEAD OF THE ASHANTI FETISH-WORSHIP. [Photo* 



with a curious three-legged brass jug which I 
afterwards learnt had, previous to the 1895-96 
expedition, stood under a fetish tree in one 
of the courtyards of the King of Ashanti’s 
palace. I am told that it was looked upon as a 
very powerful fetish, and that it is of twelfth- 
century European work. 

The yearly yam custom, which took place at 
K u m a s i in 
September, and 
to attend which 
the tributary 
kings and chiefs 
arrived from all 
parts of Ashanti 
with large bands 
of retainers, was 
for one day a 
scene of un- 
bridled license. 

The King’s exe- 
cutioners ran 
headlong through 
the town and 
were allowed to 



From a ) the king of bekwai's executioner. 
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Mohammedans — who carry on a most lucrative 
trade in them — to guard against the various ills 
to which flesh is heir. War coats are hung with 
charms guaranteed to stop bullets, while sums 
ranging from fifty to two hundred pounds are 
paid by rich Ashantis for cloths made of English 
calico and covered with hieroglyphics and 
charms which are supposed to render the 
wearer invisible to his enemies. Should these 
charms fail (as, of course, they often do), the 
purchaser is told that some enemy has got a 
more powerful charm, which has conquered the 
one complained of, and he has to again dip his 
hand into his pocket in order to get the better 
of his' unknown enemy. 

Fetish forms an important part in the life of 
an Ashanti from the day of his birth. The 
fetish priest is called in and consulted as to 
what is to be the child’s taboo, for every male 
and female in Ashanti is debarred from eating 
some certain food or from drinking some certain 
drink, and this is continued throughout life. 
Thus, one person is forbidden to eat the flesh 
of the pig, and another to drink palm wine. 
Charms, which are constantly renewed, are fixed 
to the hair, wrists, and ankles of the child. 
Every Ashanti be- 
lieves that in the 
person of some ani- 
mal, bird, or reptile 
living in the forest 
is lodged his or her 
other self. A man 
or woman’s life is 
thus bound up in 
that of some denizen 
of the forest, for on 
the death of the 
animal its alter ego 
also departs from this 
life. I have already 
mentioned the lesser 
demons and wander- 
ing spirits against 
whose machinations 
the Ashanti has to 
be always on his 
guard. When he 
sleeps his soul is sup- 
posed to leave his 
body and wander 
about. If he is sud- 
denly awakened it is 
probably anticipated 
in its return by some 
evil spirit, which, 
finding the body 
empty, pops in and 
causes much trouble 



and expense before the fetish man who is sum- 
moned manages to expel it and to re-establish 
the man’s own spirit in its home. 

In order to secure and if possible destroy 
such demons and wandering spirits, the village 
fetish man makes two dolls, which he clothes in 
all manner of faded finery and rags and places in 
the fetish house, where they remain a year. At 
the end of this time they are taken out and 
paraded through the village escorted by the in- 
habitants, beating drums and howling at the top 
of their voices. They are then thrown into the 
nearest river, and two fresh dolls are set up for 
the ensuing year. The idea is that the stray 
spirits find a home in the rags, and the noise 
made by the natives when escorting the dolls 
through the village is supposed to frighten and 
drive back any spirit which may have ventured 
from the refuge. I have myself witnessed this 
strange custom. 

Fetish women are much looked up to and, 
probably from their knowledge of the medicinal 
properties of the herbs they use, are consulted 
in most cases of illness. The fetish woman 
seen in the next picture surrounded by her 
clients had just become a properly -qualified 

member of the pro- 
fession. She had 
been seized by a 
powerful fetish, 
which, entering into 
her, had manifested 
its presence by 
throwing her into a 
series of fits. Fetish 
women, however, are 
always liable to be 
denounced as 
witches, and when 
this is done little 
pity is shown to 
them. 

Both fetish men 
and women also 
run the risk of being 
destroyed by their 
own “power” or 
fetish, and one curi- 
ous instance of a 
fetish causing the 
death of its owner 
was recently brought 
to my notice. A 
fetish man was pro- 
reeding from 
Kumasi to Cape 
Coast with some 
friends. They 
stopped at a village, 




A FETISH WOMAK-THESE “WITCHES” ARE MUCH CONSULTED 
From a) IN CASES OF ILLNESS. [Photo. 
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where the fetish man, taking his fetish out 
of his bag, placed it in front of him and 
sat down to consult it in full view of his 
friends and the villagers. This particular 
fetish, by the way, was contained in a ram's 
horn. Eye-witnesses stated to me that after 
the man had whispered to the fetish for a short 
time he jumped up, spun violently round 
and round for a few moments, and then ran 
his head with terrific violence against the trunk 
of a tree, killing himself instantly. His friends 
and the villagers all explained that his fetish 
— which they would not touch — had been “ too 
powerful ” for him and had killed him. I may 



hidden. A native wishing to kill an enemy 
goes to the fetish man, who, after receiving pay- 
ment, proceeds as follows. At noon, when the 
sun is directly overhead, he calls out the name 
of the man who is to die, locks the padlock, 
and sticks a needle into the fetish mass. The 
person whose name has been mentioned sickens 
and dies more or less rapidly, according to the 
will of the owner of the fetish. 

I have not the space to deal with the many 
secret societies which still flourish in Ashanti, 
and of which but little is known. I will con- 
clude this article with a striking photograph of 
an Ashanti king’s band. The horns blown 




AN AMI ANTI KINGS UANL) — THE INSTRUMENTS OF THE MEN IN THE FOREGROUND ARE COVERED 

From a] with fetishes in the shape of human jaw-bones ! [Photo. 



say that there was not the slightest suspicion 
of foul play on the part of the man’s friends 
or the villagers. 

A man greatly feared is he who possesses a 
fetish which has power to kill any person he 
may name. This fetish consists of a padlock, 
to which is attached a mass of filth made up 
from all kinds of nastiness. The whole is con- 
tained in a small brass pan and is kept carefully 



by the men seated in the immediate fore- 
ground are covered with human jawbones ! 
These belonged to chiefs and big men of the 
enemy who fell in battle, while their skulls 
ornament the big war-drums. I was told that 
the spirits of these departed chiefs perform on 
the horns and drums at dead of night, but I 
must confess that I cannot vouch for the truth 
of the statement. 
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What Happened at Adalia. 

Told by J. Whittall, and set down by the Rev. F. Cowley YVhitehouse, 

of Constantinople. 

The narrator of this amusing story was a member of a very well-known family in the Near Bast, and here 
describes how he brought off successfully a monumental piece of “ bluff” — nothing less than the summon- 
ing of H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh and the British Fleet to secure a water supply for his back-garden ! 

family in Adalia. On taking up my appoint- 
ment I could find no suitable abode, and cast 
about for a spot on which to build a house. 
Land was by no means cheap, and I had well- 
nigh abandoned all thoughts of building when 
I received an offer of a large plot of land in a 
charming position. From it one could look 
away over the old walls and over the sparkling 
bay to the blue waters of the Great Sea, 
while on the property were fruitful olive, 
vishna, and peach trees. A stream of rippling 
water added materially to the charm and value 
of the whole, and the fact that the immediate 
neighbourhood was but sparsely populated was 
an additional inducement to me to become a 
landed proprietor. The price asked was so 
moderate that I could not help suspecting that 
I should find certain drawbacks, but, unable to 
discover them, either by making inquiries or by 
personal investigation, I concluded the bargain 
and started building operations. 

Then the campaign opened. One morning 
our Soudanese nigger, Arif, came rushing in to 
tell us that the streamlet had suddenly and 
unaccountably dried up. On investigation I 
discovered that the occupiers of the house 
directly above my property had turned aside 




A VIEW OF ADALIA. MR. WHITTALL’s HOUSE IS MARKED BV A CROSS. 

From a Photo. 






| HEY were female saints. They had 
accomplished the hadjtlik (pilgrim- 
age) to Mecca some seven or eight 
times. Twice or thrice they had 
gone for the good of their own souls, 
and four or five times rich hanoums (ladies), 
dreading to experience in person the toils and 
dangers of the journey, had paid them to go in 
their stead. On these occasions the saints had 
earned considerable money rewards, while the 
vicarious blessings derivable from the pilgrimage 
had been appropriated by those who had given 
them the commission. Thus it was that Hadji 
Pakiz£ and Hadji Lutifia were esteemed as 
saints. 

My acquaintanceship with professional saints 
is limited to the Hadjis Pakiz£ and Lutifia. 
When I had the privilege of knowing them they 
were resident at Adalia — the Attalia of St. Paul 
—on the Caramanian coast. Against them I 
fought a great and notable campaign, and, 
although victory did ultimately incline my way, 
it was only assured to me by reason of a big 
“ bluff,” which I brought off with marked 
success. 

My occupation in life caused me to be 
stationed for some years with my wife and 
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the papers refer- 
ring to the land, 
and therein it 
was plainly set 
forth that I had 
a right to a head 
of water sufficient 
to turn nine mill- 
stones. Back I 
went trium- 
phantly, sent in 
notice of the ilam 
to the Hadjis, 
and waited for 
the water. 

I went on wait- 
ing, but no water 
came. Then I 
visited the Hadjis 
again, but was 
bombarded with 
insults and epi- 
thets far too foul 
for translation 
and reproduction. Twice I trespassed on 
my neighbours’ land and turned the water into 
its proper channel, only to have it cut off again 
in the course of the day. Absolutely determined 
to get justice, I went to the Mutassarif (town 
governor) and laid my grievance before him. 
He was a man known to members of my family 
in Constantinople, and as he had received 
favours at their hands I approached him with 
considerable confidence. I explained the whole 
affair to him. 

“ Excellency,” I said to him, in conclusion, 
“ I look to you for justice.” 

He shrugged his shoulders with true Turkish 
unconcern. 

“ Ben ne yapajayim ? ” (“ What can I do ? ”), 
said he. “ Go to the Kadi who tried the case.” 

I went 

“ Kadi Effendi, you pronounced in my favour. 
Here is your ilam . Give me justice.” 

“ Ben ne yapajayim 1 I am the Kadi. I 
pronounce the sentence, but it pertains not to 
my office to enforce it. Go to the Beledie 
(chief of the municipality).” 

I started off again, and the Beledie, as obese 
of figure and as ruddy of countenance as the 
Kadi was gaunt and safiron-hued, disclaimed all 
responsibility with the same airy nonchalance as 
his confreres. 

“ Ben ne yapajayim ? ” he cried. “ I have the 
public works in my charge. Personal quarrels 
come not under my jurisdiction. Go to the 
Commander.” 

“ I’ve been to the Mutassarif,” I snapped, 
(< and he sent me to the Kadi, and the Kadi 



“ I WENT TO EX POSTULATE." 

the head of water and diverted the whole 
stream. I went to expostulate, but the two 
veiled women inhabiting the house met me 
with contumely and insult. This was my first 
interview with the Hadjis, and on the strength 
of this encounter I proclaim them record- 
breakers in the employment and application of 
venomous, virulent repartee. With volleys of 
shrill objurgations they accused me of having 
spoiled their view by building my house, and 
they announced their firm intention of seeing 
me in Jehennem (the infernal regions) before I 
should have a drop of the water. 

The cheapness of my land was now explained. 
The saints, preferring to have plenty of elbow- 
room, had literally cleared the quarter of its 
inhabitants by the violence of their language and 
by their high-handed proceedings. The Turkish 
officials would not interfere with saints, and thus 
it was that Pakiz£ and her companion had 
hitherto been able to have things all their own 
way. 

The water was an absolute necessity. The 
hot weather would soon be setting in, and the 
wells would be partially, if not entirely, dried up, 
and so, after several more ineffectual efforts to 
obtain justice from the women, I took my case 
to the Turkish court. 

The Kadi decided in my favour, and gave me 
his written ilam (sentence) to that effect. He 
could not very well have done otherwise. I had 
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sent me to you, and it seems to me that each 
one of you is as unwilling and as impotent as 
the others to enforce justice in Adalia.” 

Up went his shoulders and out went the 
palms of his hands, and, finding that I could 
extract nothing more from him, I shook off the 
dust from my feet and started to seek the 
military commandant. 

He said: “ Ben ne yapajayim 1 What have 
I to do with such a matter ? Do not mix me 
up in it. I wash my hands of it. Go to the 
Mutassarif.” 

This arguing in a circle was gradually rousing 
my worst passions, but, determined to fight to 
the bitter end, I once again 
wended my way to the Mutas- 
sarifs konak (official residence). 

He would do nothing but 
reiterate his disclaimers of re- 
sponsibility, and forthwith my 
overstrained politeness snap- 
ped. I told him in no 
measured terms what I thought 
of him and of the officialdom 
of Adalia. When I had 
exhausted my philippics, I 
finished by saying : — 

“ There is no power in this 
town. You, Excellency, are 
but a useless, dressed-up figure- 
head. But, mark my words, 
you shall discover — and that 
soon — what an Englishman can 
do, and will do, to obtain bare 
justice. I warn you that if the 
water does not come by Sunday 
I intend to take the law into 
my own hands. If there is talk 
and fuss afterwards, let the 
trouble be on your head.” 

The Mutassarif smiled 
blandly, and his politeness was as marked as 
ever as he showed me out with stately Oriental 
courtesy. My adieux were as brief and curt 
as I could make them. 

On the Saturday afternoon the Tartar post- 
man came swinging into the town, and I sent 
for my letters. The first one I opened had an 
official look about it. It proved to be from the 
naval secretary of H.R.H. the Duke of 
Edinburgh. He wrote to ask if the Duke 
could have two days among the boar and deer 
in the coverts and woods behind Adalia. The 
Duke was about to pay a ceremonious visit to 
Constantinople, and Adalia was a convenient 
stopping-place on the way. I sent off a reply at 
once to Alexandretta, where the flag-ship, 
H.M.S. Alexandra , and the British Fleet were 
lying. 



Sunday morning dawned, and on going out I 
found the water course dry as a bone. The 
town officials had done nothing, and evidently 
intended to do nothing. After breakfast I set to 
work to plant young acacia trees near the low 
fence separating my property from that of the 
Hadjis. As I worked I became aware of the 
sound of a sort of mane , the monotonous nasal 
chant which the Turk miscalls singing. I took 
no particular notice, until it gradually dawned on 
me that the words of the mane were merely an 
unceasing repetition of “ Sou ver me yedjeyiz ; 
sou ver me yedjeyiz ” (“ VVe won’t give the water ; 
we won’t give the water ”), and I realized that the 
saintly Hadjis were derisively 
jeering at the impotent efforts 
of the Giaour to obtain his 
water rights. The crones had 
brought out a low form and 
placed it by the boundary fence. 
Mounted upon it, they were 
busily engaged in marking the 
time of their song by smacking 
their clenched right fists into the 
open palm of their left hands. 

This was really too much. 
Snatching up half-a-dozen 
supple acacia twigs I made a 
rush at the fence. The Hadjis 
saw that the moment for re- 
prisals had come. With alarmed 
squawks they tumbled off the 
form and scuttled to their 
harem as fast as their awkward 
draperies would permit. In a 
second I was over the fence and 
on their heels. The fair Lutifia 
caught up a big stone and, 
Parthianwise, hurled it at my 
head. Turning to resume her 
flight, she stumbled and fell, 
and a moment later I flew past her into the 
harem, where I caught Pakiz£. 

“You won’t give the water, won’t you?*’ I 
cried, hotly. 

“ Aman , aman l ” they yelled together, in 
shrill falsetto. “Take the water; we give it.” 

White and trembling with rage, I went back 
to my house and waited for the water to come 
trickling down ; but I waited in vain, and at last 
came to the conclusion that the Hadjis had 
decided at all costs to maintain the struggle. 
And this in spite of the definite promise they 
had given me. As we were finishing luncheon, 
Turkish visitors were announced. Going into 
the room into which they had been ushered, I 
found the Mutassarif, the Kadi, the Beledie, 
and the Commander. They looked serious and 
important. 
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44 Welcome, your Excellencies,” I said. 44 This 
is an honour indeed.” 

The dignitaries did not, in the usual Turkish 
fashion, commence the interview with a long 
string of unmeaning compliments, but came 
straight to the point. 

44 Effendi,” said the Kadi, “ you have to-day 
committed a sin — a deadly sin, and for it you 
will have to answer.” 

“ Dear me ; that sounds bad,” I replied. “A 
deadly sin ? ” 

“ Yes, Effendi, a deadly sin ! ” 

“Indeed!” I ejaculated; “and what sin 
have I committed? Have I,” and I stared 
them steadily out of countenance, “ have I, 
like you, Mutassarif, and you, Beledie, and 
you, Commander, refused to see that justice is 
done in Adalia?” 

The Mutassarif waved aside the attack. 

44 Effendi, this 
is a weighty 
matter. You 
have actually 
forced your way 
into a haremlik 
and attacked 
Turkish hanoums y 
and they Hadjis 
— saints ! It is 
an unheard-of 
crime.” 

“A crime is it, 

Excellency?” said 
I. 44 1 grieve to 
hear that, because 
I have taken an 
oath to repeat that 
crime every day 
until the water 
comes down, and 
I have sworn to 
shoot the man — 

Mutassarif, or 
Kadi, or whatever 
he may be — who 
dares to lay a 
finger on me ! ” 

A touch of 

melodrama has sometimes a wonderful effect 
with the Turkish official. Remembering this, 
I drew the ilam out of my breast-pocket, and 
thrust it under the yellow nose of the anaemic 
Kadi. 

“Do you recognise that, Effendi?” I in- 
quired. “ Do you remember that I paid three 
hundred piastres to get this paper from you, and 
still you refuse to enforce your own judgment ? 
Now, then, this is what I think of your 
signature.” 



* IN A SECOND I WAS OVKR THE FENCE. 



I opened out the document, tore it across, 
flung it in a ball upon the floor, and stamped it 
flat with my heel. The Kadi turned from yellow 
to green, and from green to yellow. His com- 
panions clicked their official tongues rapidly 
against the roofs of their official mouths in 
horrified disapproval. 

44 This will go higher up ; this will go higher 
up,” stuttered the Kadi. His Eastern impassive- 
ness was broken up, and he was quivering and 

shaking with rage 
at the insult to 
which I had sub- 
jected him. 

“Very good,” I 
rejoined. “ You 
mean to refer the 
matter to Yildiz 
Kiosk — to report 
to the Sultan ? 
That” — and I 
snapped my fin- 
gers in their horri- 
fied faces — 44 that 
for your report ! ” 
They sprang to 
their feet together. 

“Stop!” I 
shouted, and at 
the same moment 
a splendid idea 
flashed into my 
brai n. “You 
say that this affair 
shall go higher. 
It shall go higher 
— higher than you 
deem possible.” 

I dashed out 
of the room and scribbled 
a telegram : — 

II.R.H. Prince Alfred, Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

Admiral of the British Mediterranean Fleet, 
Alexandretta. 

Please come with fleet. 

Whittall, Adalia. 

I sent Arif to the telegraph office to 
give in the message. I also instructed him to 
mention casually that the four chief officials of 
the town were paying me a visit, for I knew 
that the operator would never send off such a 
message without first consulting the Mutassarif. 
Then I went back to the sitting-room and 
requested my visitors to possess their souls in 
patience for a short time. In a few minutes the 
maid came in to say that the Director of Post 
and Telegrams begged for instant speech with 
the Mutassarif. The Governor went out, and 
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1 followed him. The official showed him the 
telegram, translating it from the French in which 
it was written, and asked if he was to transmit it. 

“ Excellency,” I said, “ give me one minute’s 
private conversation.” 

I drew him into my little study. 

“ Excellency,” I commenced, “ recall to mind 
the time when 
you were in dis- 
grace and exiled.” 

“ I recall it,” he 
replied, and his 
eyes were retro- 
spective. 

“ Recall also, 

Excellency, who 
it was who be- 
friended you at 
the time, and took 
your only son into 
his house at Pera, 
and educated him, 
and turned him 
into the fine fellow 
that he has proved 
himself. Was it 
not in my family’s 
house that he 
found an asylum ? 

Is this the way a 
Turkish gentle- 
man remembers so 
great a favour ? ” 

“ Effendi, you speak truth. Your father was 
my benefactor, and I am grateful now as then, 
but m this matter — ben m yapajayim ? ” 

"Don't ‘ ben ne yapajayim' me,” I retorted, 
impatiently, u but listen to what I have to say. 
I want to play a little trick on your friends in 
there, and I look to you to help me. If you 
think I am sending to summon the all-powerful 
English Fleet, it is yjour duty, is it not, to with- 
hold my message until you have communicated 
with Yildiz Kiosk ? ” 

“ My head would answer for it if I did not” 

“ Good ! Now, listen. The Fleet is coming 
here, but not because I am sending for it Our 
Queen’s son is going to visit your Sultan at 
Constantinople, and he wants to stop here to 
get some boar-shooting. I have had a message 
from him to that effect, but, Excellency, if your 
friends think that I am summoning him, you 
will understand that they will probably find a 
way to secure for me my water.” 

The Mutassarif puffed out his cheeks, held 
his breath as long as he could, and then blew off 
a great blast of laughter. 

“ Hush ! ” I said. “ They’ll hear you.” 

The Mutassarif slapped his thighs and re- 



garded me with eyes filled with admiration and 
merriment. 

“ Do you promise,” I asked him, “ to help 
me?” 

The delighted Ottoman gave me his word, 
and I knew that. I could count upon him as an 
ally. I had appealed to his sense of gratitude, 

and I could see 
that he loved a 
joke as w r ell as 
most of his 
countrymen. He 
was evidently not 
displeased, more- 
over, that the joke 
was to be played 
at the expense of 
his confreres. 

The Mutassarif 
told the postal 
official that, as the 
English Effendi 
insisted on send- 
ing the telegram, 
it could not be 
withheld. A few f 
minutes later the 
wires were set in 
motion, and my 
message was wing- 
ing its way over 
land and sea to 
Alexandretta. 

The Governor entered with zest upon the 
artistic rendering of his part. Assuming a 
doleful expression and clasping his head between 
hisr ’hands, he walked unsteadily into the apart- 
ment. 

“ Alas, alas ! What trouble have I not 
found ? ” he wailed. 

His companions, in surprise, inquired what 
was wrong, and the Mutassarif, who played his 
rdle with artistic appreciation of its points, 
almost wept as he informed them that I had 
sent for the English Queen’s son and the 
English Fleet. 

The Kadi and the Beledi£ burst out into 
derisive guffaws at the mere idea. 

“ Ha, ha, ha ! Ho, ho, ho ! ” 

“ Do not laugh ! ” I warned them ; “ do not 
laugh ! I ” — and I squared my shoulders and 
laid my hand impressively upon my breast — 
“ I am an Englishman, and I have the right 
to summon the whole Fleet here if I choose. 
Within a week you shall see the power of 
England as exemplified in her war-ships. You 
shall see them riding at anchor in this bay, and 
then laugh, if you will — then laugh, if you dare !” 

They laughed again, but this time I detected 




“ ‘ EXCELLENCY,' I SAID, 'GIVE ME ONE MINUTE’S PRIVATE CONVERSATION. ” 
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an uneasy note in the cachinnation. The atti- 
tude of dejection which the Mutassarif was still 
assuming impressed them, and the whole party 
made their adieux and sallied forth. I watched 
them go to the haremhk of the Hadjis, and my 
water-course, which had been dry so long, was 
soon filled with limpid, running water. Away 
went the officials. Half an hour later the 
streamlet once more gave out, and I knew that 
the Hadjis were not yet done with, but meant to 
fight me to a finish. They were not to be 
dragooned into submission even by exhibitions 
of official force. 

The next morning I went down as usual to my 
office in the town, and had been there hardly 
half an hour when I received a telegram : — 

Whittall, Adalia . — Surprtse will be with you Thursday. 
Duke follows Monday with sixteen ships. 

Soon the expected happened. In rushed the 
Mutassarif, and the Kadi, and the Beledie, and 
the Commander. They had evidently lost no 
time on the way. The perspiration was running 
in streams down the fat face of the Beledid, and 
the yellow-ochre visage of the Kadi was working 
piteously. 

“A man, Effendi, 

but what have you 
done ? ” they cried. 

“ What have you 
done ? ” 

The Mutassarif — 
good old fellow — was 
still hard at work 
playing his part. 

“Ah, Effendi, what 
have you done ? ” he 
put in. “ Would you 
ruin an old friend of 
so many years’ stand- 
ing?" 

They commenced 
salaaming me, the 
Mutassarif setting the 
time and cocking his 
eye at me so ludicrously that 
I dared not look at him for 
fear of bursting into an un- 
controllable fit of laughter. 

Their hands flew to their breasts, their mouths, 
their foreheads. Not content with this ordinary 
salutation, they took two quick paces forward, 
and, bending their knees, touched the ground 
with the back of the hand and repeated their 
salaams over and over again. 

Calling for coffees, I bade my visitors be 
seated, and begged them to calm themselves. 

“Effendi,” said the Mutassarif, “the telegraph 
director has sent me up word that all the war- 
ships of England are coming here ! ” 



“All her war-ships !” I echoed. “ No, Effendi, 
not a twentieth part of her ships are coming ; 
but I fancy I told you yesterday that I was 
sending for the Fleet, and, if I remember rightly, 
you were good enough to laugh at me. Possibly 
you will now allow that I am not an idle boaster, 
and perhaps you will henceforth believe that 
England is ever ready to protect her sons from 
wrong and injustice.” 

“ Aman , Effendi, have mercy. The Sultan 
will visit it on our heads if a single gun is dis- 
charged.” 

At this moment there was an interruption. 
Arif burst without ceremony into our presence. 

“ Master, come quickly ! ” he cried. “ The 
mistress wants you. The water has come down 
and there are floods. The garden and the house 
are flooded ! ” 

I snatched up my hat, and, leaving the 



THEY COMMENCED SALAAMING MB. 



Mutassarif and 
his perturbed 
party in the 
office, dashed 
up the road to 
the rescue. I 
found that Arif 

had not greatly exaggerated. The Beledid, 
it subsequently transpired, had, on hearing of 
the telegram, sent zaptiehs (police-soldiers) flying 
to the Hadjis, and they had turned, not merely 
my allowance, but the whole water supply down 
my garden ! I soon put things right, and told 
the zaptiehs to warn the Hadjis to play no more 
tricks on Englishmen or unheard-of evil would 
come upon them. 

On my way back to the office I found the 
whole town humming with excitement. Bands 
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of labourers were tearing up the ill-kept roads, 
and on inquiring the reason I was informed 
that they had orders from the municipality to 
repave the main street by the end of the week. 
The excitement spread. The inhabitants set to 
work to whitewash and paint their rickety 
wooden houses, and soon Adalia was as clean 
and as well-ordered a town as any in Asia 
Minor. As for me, I was treated as a sort of 
Sultan, and salaamed well-nigh to death. The 
Kadi cringed pitiably before me, and the 
Beledi£, by reason of his nervous apprehensions, 
and his agitated efforts to appease me by the 
magnitude of his preparations, lost several stones 
in weight, so that his clothes hung despondently 
and limply on his aforetime rotund figure. The 
Mutassarif dispatched men to see that no one 
shot in the coverts, and the 
Commander sent me his best 
horse to ride during the visit of 
the Fleet, besides offering to 
see that a supply of horses 
should be forthcoming for the 
convenience of the naval 
officers. With one accord they 
begged that I would be merci- 
ful, and intercede with the 
Duke to send no evil report 
of their doings to Yildiz. I 
agreed to do what I could, 
but I pointed out to them that 
it was no small thing to sum- 
mon the Fleet from Alex- 
andretta, and that the Duke 
might possibly refuse to be 
mollified when he heard how 
a British subject had been 
wronged and insulted. With 
this unsatisfactory answer the 
unfortunate officials had to content themselves. 

Meanwhile I was enjoying myself immensely, 
and, as I watched the water running down its 
lawful course, my heart sang merrily at the 
success of my big bluff. 

Glancing out of my bedroom window on the 
Thursday morning, I discerned the Surprise 
lying at anchor a short distance out in the bay. 
I swallowed my morning coffee, hurried to the 
shore, and was taken off in a caique. 

I made the acquaintance of the captain and 
ward-room officers, and was informed that they 
had come on ahead to get everything shipshape 
for the Duke’s visit. I took the opportunity of 
telling them about my fight with the town 
officials and the Hadjis, and asked the captain to 
be very mysterious as to his reason for coming. 

As I was being rowed back to the shore I 
passed a big sandal (rowing-boat) containing the 
Mutassarif, the Kadi, the Beledi£, and the Com- 



mander. They had a dragoman with them to 
interpret, and a more hang-dog- looking party it 
would be difficult to imagine. Later in the day 
the captain came ashore, and told me that the 
dragoman had bombarded him with questions 
as to the reason of his visit. The captain had 
professed entire ignorance. 

“ All I know is,” he had averred, “ that the 
Duke of Edinburgh, on receipt of a telegram 
from the Englishman resident here in Adalia, 
gave me orders to be here to-day, and to 
place myself at the disposal of the Englishman 
until the arrival of the Fleet on Monday next.” 

By Monday the streets were relaid and the 
houses were as smart as paint and flags could 
make them. A general holiday was proclaimed, 
and all the town lined the ancient walls to 
watch for the first smoke- 
streamers on the horizon. 

A great shout early in the 
afternoon heralded the coming 
of the Fleet, and in due time 
the sixteen war-ships were swing- 
ing at their anchors in the bay. 
I hurried off with the captain 
of the Surprise to the flag-ship, 
H.M.S. Alexandra , to inform 
the Duke what arrangements 
we had made for his sport. The 
genial manner of His Royal 
Highness emboldened me to 
tell him the story of my troubles, 
and I ended the tale by beg 
ging him to clinch the matter 
once for all by a few words to 
the officials of the town. He 
was so highly amused at the 
idea of the Fleet being sum- 
moned to ensure the watering 
of a man’s back yard that he laughingly promised 
to do what he could. 

A request came from the Mutassarif that the 
Duke would honour the town by attending an 
official reception at the municipality. The 
Duke consented, and shortly afterwards landed 
with a large staff of officers, resplendent in white 
uniforms and glittering gold lace. At the 
entrance to the municipal buildings we were met 
by the Mutassarif and the others with whom I 
had been in collision. Ushered in with due 
ceremony, the Duke partook of coffee, cigarettes; 
and Turkish sweetmeats, and listened resignedly 
to a long-winded address, read by the Mutassarif. 
Now that the Duke had accepted their hospi- 
tality it was easy to see that they were easier in 
their minds, but the Kadi and the Beledid still 
eyed me with a certain amount of trepidation 
and anxiety. 

Presently the naval officers rose to go. I 




H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH, WHOSE 
ARRIVAL AT ADALIA WITH THE BRITISH 
FLEET WAS THE MEANS OF SECURING KOR 
MR. WHITTALL A SUPPLY OF WATER FOR 
HIS BACK GARDEN. 
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“ HE ANNOUNCED THAT THERE WAS ONE LITTLE THING 
TO WHICH HE DESIRED TO CALL THEIR ATTENTION.’* 

thought that the Duke must have forgotten 
my request, but he suddenly turned to the 
salaaming Turks and announced that there 

was one little thing to which he desired to 
call their attention. The dragoman translated 
sentence by sentence, and I took care that he 
translated literally. 

“ I recognise and appreciate to the full,” said 
the Duke, “ your courtesy and kindly reception, 
but I must not forget that this Englishman ” — 
and he touched me lightly on the arm — “ has 
cried to me for justice, and I am bound to see 
that he receives it.” 

The faces of the quartette of officials were a 
study. 

“I always thought,” resumed the Duke, “that 
it was the proud boast of all true sons of the 
Prophet that they never refused a request for 
water, even if the humblest of Giaours besought 
it. Have you, then, done well in allowing this 
man to be deprived of the water to which he 
has an unquestionable right, and which Allah 
gives for all without distinction of race or 
creed ? ” 

I felt sorry for the Kadi and the Beledi£ as I 
saw the tears standing in their eyes while they 
listened to the dignified rebuke and heard their 
o^n creed being quoted against them, but at the 



same time I was glad to know that henceforward 
they would be my humble servants, and that my 
water rights were secured in perpetuity. 

The Fleet remained for three days. The 
shooting party, including the Duke, Prince 
George— our present Prince of Wales — Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, and a large number of 
officers, had splendid sport among the boar. 
The Duke, well stationed by the native sports- 
men at the various posias (beats), dropped three 
pig to his own gun, and professed himself highly 
pleased with all the arrangements made for his 
comfort and pleasure. 

From that time onward my water supply failed 
not, and when the hot weather set in 1 was able 
to keep my garden green and cool with copious 
drenchings. The story got about, and all along 
the Caramanian coast the prestige of the English 
was materially enhanced. Even to this day the 
natives firmly believe that an Englishman has 
but to raise his finger and the British Fleet will 
steam full-speed ahead to protect his rights, safe- 
guard his interests, and avenge any insult that 
may be offered him ! 
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FISHING WITH POISON 



By W. Brazenall, M.E. 

While in Dutch Borneo the author was invited to take part in a Dyak fishing expedition, and 
here describes and illustrates the extraordinary “ sport ” which ensued. 



H WAS engaged in building a gold 
dredge on the Melawi River in Dutch 
Borneo when the river became very 
low. It was the month of September, 
during the dry season, and the natives 
were busy preparing for a great fishing expedi- 
tion, which was to be honoured by the presence 
of Royalty. I therefore determined to be present, 
and accordingly arranged for a party of us 
Europeans to go up by sampan and have a 
day’s outing. Having instructed the cook to 
provide for the morrow, we retired, telling my 
“boy” to call us at two a.m. 

I was awakened by someone calling out, 
“ Tuan, Tuan, pucul dua ! ” (Sir, sir, two 
o’clock !), and found Ah Sin, my boy, waiting 
with coffee. 

Hastily drinking our coffee, we prepared to 
start out on our journey. As we had some ten 
miles to row against a strong current and over 
many rapids it was neces- 
sary to start early, especially 
as the Rajah of Sintang 
was to be present, and we 
did not know at what hour 
he would arrive at the 
fishing-ground. We lost 
no time in getting under 
way, and were very soon 
paddling swiftly up the 
Pinoh River. 

After five hours of 
heavy pulling we reached 
the rapids selected for the 
opening ceremony. 

Here were collected 
about three hundred 
Malays and Dyaks and 
a few Chinese traders, 
all with sampans, in 
which they were busy 



preparing the fish-poison. This consisted of 
the root of the upas, which was alternately 
pounded between two pieces of wood and then 
soaked in the water in the sampans, which were 
half-filled for the purpose. The operation was 
repeated again and again, until they had 
apparently extracted all the poison from the 
deadly upas root. The effect of the poison on 
the water in the sampans was to turn it to a 
milky colour. 

We were now able to watch the Dyaks and 
Malays and examine their dress. The women 
and children, however, were very shy, and often 
ran away into the jungle when we approached 
them, or covered their heads up completely, so 
that we could not see their faces. 

The Malays were attired very gaudily in all 
the colours of the rainbow. Their dress con- 
sisted chiefly of a white jacket, with red, black, 
or green fezzes, and a sarong of another colour. 

v 
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bird in the distance, or the scramble of a family 
of monkeys who were watching the proceedings, 
very much interested at seeing so many people 
and sampans. Not a word was uttered by any- 
one, but all were intently gazing into the clear 
water as we slowly drifted down the stream with 
the current. 

There were some two hundred sampans or 
more, with perhaps three or four hundred Dyaks 
and Malays, men, women, 

and children, each person 
armed with a spear, some 
with three or four. Many 
of these weapons were 
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The Dyak’s dress was of a very primitive nature, 
being simply a piece of bark beaten soft, about 
three inches wide and seven feet long. This 
was passed around the loins, with the loose ends 
hanging down in front. Many of them were 
tattooed, showing that they were warriors. The 
children up to four years old were naked, but all 
were armed with spears with which to fish. 

The Controller, Mr. C. E. Petri, of Nango 
Pinoh, now arrived. He is the Government 
magistrate of the district, and brought 
a few Malay soldiers with him by way 
of escort. The I’rince of Sintang also 
appeared, and after we had been intro- 
duced to him by the Controlier, we 






' EVERYONE STOOD ERECT, SPEAR IN HAND, READY TO STRIKE AT 
ANYTHING THAT APPEARED IN SIGHT.” 

From a Photo. 
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retired to our sampans and waited, while the 

Malays saluted his Highness. 

After discussing with those who had come 
down from the interior to meet him and join in 
the day’s amusement, his Highness gave a signal. 
All the sampans were emptied of their contents 
simultaneously, the poison being precipitated 
into the water of the river as it fell over the 
rapids, thus ensuring the deadly mixture being 
thoroughly mingled with the pure water of the 
river. 

Now began a scramble into the sampans, and 
with the exception of one man to steer in each 
sampan everyone stood erect, spear in hand, 
ready to strike at anything that rose out of the 
water or appeared in sight below the surface. 
All eyes were strained and not a sound was 
heard, except the dismal squawk of the rhinoceros- 



artistically decorated with tinsel and paint for 
the occasion. 

We had drifted about three hundred yards 
in perfect silence, when there came a yell from 
one of the boats, followed by a shower of spears 
at an object that had suddenly appeared on the 
surface. A large black fish was promptly hauled 
into the sampan and given his quietus by a blow 
on the head with a stick kept specially for the 
purpose. So rapid was the poison in its effect 
that we had not drifted five minutes before 
the first fish was captured. The yelling now 
began in earnest, and as more and more fish 
began to come to the surface each sampan was 
busy with either large or small fish, and the 
scene was one confused rush of boats and 
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hurling spears. The yells of the excited natives 
as they darted after good specimens or hurled 
their spears were deafening. Our party was 
fairly successful, capturing three fish weighing 
probably ten to fifteen pounds each. The first 
was nearly the cause of 
our having an involun- 
tary dip. As the fish 
appeared close to our 
sampan we all with one 
accord made a dash at 
it with our spears. The 
result was that we nearly 
capsized, but fortunately 
only partially swamped 
the sampan. We soon 
found that it requires 
considerable practice 
before one can stand 
erect in a dug-out sam- 
pan and maintain one’s 
equilibrium with proper 
dignity. 

We continued our 
journey, drifting down 
with the stream among 
the sampans, for three 
hours or more, and then 
adjourned for tiffin under 
some shady durien trees. 

The excited natives 
meanwhile continued 
their fishing and travel- 
led on with the current. 



After we had finished our lunch we rowed down 
and joined them again. They had now arrived 
at the end of the stretch allotted for the day’s 
sport. A large trap made of bamboo, about 
twenty five feet long and twelve feet wide, had 
been placed in the centre of the river. Into this 
the fish could go down stream, but could not 



A DYAK FISH-TRAP, BUILT RIGHT ACROSS A RIVER. 
From a Photo, by C. V. Broofy, 
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return. It had 
wings extending 
across ' to either 
bank, constructed 
of stakes driven into 
the bed of the river 
and then laced with 
bushes, the stream 
being very shallow 
at this point. The 
water being only 
about two feet deep 
the natives now 
dragged the trap to 
the bank of the 
river, where it was 
seen to contain 
about half a ton of 
fish of various 
colours and sizes, 
all dead or dying. 

At the bottom, however, hidden among them, 
was a young alligator about seven feet long and 
very much alive. 

Some excitement attended the capture of 
this creature. When it was finally caught the 
chief in charge of the day’s sport offered the 
alligator to me, and I accepted it. There was, 
of course, plenty of struggling on the part of the 
captive, but it was of no avail, and we eventually 
made its rattan bonds secure to the stern of our 



sampan, and suc- 
cessfully towed 
our trophy home 
alive. It was 
very amusing to 
watch our steers- 
man’s face when the 
alligator came to the 
surface close to the 
scull with which he 
was steering. 

The fish in the 
trap were distribu- 
ted equally among 
the natives, who 
would salt them a 
little and then either 
sun-dry or smoke 
them over wood 
fires. The effect of 
the poison on the 
flesh of the fish is not noticeable, but I was 
informed that it affected the keeping of the fish 
detrimentally, even after salting and smoking. 
However, we found nothing strange or in any 
way peculiar in the flavour of those we had 
caught, and we ate them with relish. 

This novel excursion was the most enjoyable 
I had ever witnessed, and one of these poison- 
fishing expeditions is well worth anyone’s 
trouble to travel many miles to see. 




THE LIVELY YOUNG ALLIGATOR WHICH WAS FOUND IN THE TRAP AND 

From a) presented to the author. [Photo. 





In the Crip of Russia. 

By Ralph Culloden. 

The author writes: “The incidents dealt with in this remarkable story, which is true in every 
particular, came before the notice of H.B.M.’b Embassy in St. Petersburg at a time when a near 
relative of mine was attached thereto. For reasons which will be sufficiently understood I am not at 
liberty to disclose the real names of the persons concerned." 
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[N the chilling rain, which, lashed by 
fitful gusts of wind, fell ceaselessly 
from a murky sky, the crowd pressed 
on, each man intent upon himself 
and careless of the other. Creaking 
City ’buses, bursting with their human freight, 
ploughed their way through the slippery slush 
of the streets, and now and 
again a soft-tyred hansom 
sent flying a broadside of 
mud upon the heedless 
foot-passengers and gleam- 
ing shop windows. 

On such a winter’s even- 
ing in the Strand some 
few years ago a young man 
stood irresolute at the doors 
of a brilliantly-lit restaurant, 
urged to enter by pangs of 
hunger and a longing for 
warmth and shelter — de- 
terred only by the fear of 
what awaited him when 
the last few shillings re- 
maining to him should 
have melted in the waiter’s 
hand. A few weeks before, 
when money cares had not 
rung so ceaselessly in his 
ears, he would have hesi- 
tated and passed on, con- 
tent to satisfy his hunger 
for a few coppers" in an 
eating-shop, buoyed up with 
the thought that, with care- 
ful economy in living and 
persistence in his search for 
work, what he had of 
money and hope . would 
suffice to tide oyer the 
evil days that had fallen 
upon him. 

But to-day his feelings were changed. Wise 
resolves were shattered, and the confidence he 
had felt that employment would come, and with 
it an escape from beggary, had left him. Un- 
employed, he had come to consider himself as 
one of the unemployable. Every effort he made 




A YOUNG MAN STOOb IKKaSOLUTR AT THE DOORS." 



had failed. On all sides he was turned away, 
until now, with the last shillings in his pocket, 
sick at heart with longing, he had paused in the 
bright rays of light and warmth that radiated 
from the comfortable restaurant where what he 
yet had would buy him tempting food and 
cordial wine. His scruples left him, and push- 
ing his way in he made for 
the corner table. Divested 
of his rain-sodden coat and 
hat, and already exhilarated 
by the brightness and com- 
fort that surrounded him, 
the young man gave a hur- 
ried order. From outside 
his ear caught the rumble 
of traffic, and before his 
eyes was still the shivering 
crowd on which the winter 
rain poured pitilessly. How 
many, thought he, would 
envy him when the hot 
food lay before him and 
the glowing wine stood 
ready to pour fresh life into 
his veins. 

Glancing round, Alec 
Royce (this was not his real 
name, but it will suffice) 
carelessly scanned the faces 
before him. At the adjoin- 
ing table in a corner of the 
alcove two new-comers had 
just sat down — foreigners 
by their accent he guessed 
them to be when he heard 
the order they gave, fluent 
though it was. Presently 
one, a swarthy, bearded 
man of muscular build, 
took from his breast-pocket 
a file of closely - written 
sheets, over which he bent in study. The other, 
fair-skinned as a native of Northern Europe, with 
the dreamy look of a visionary, glanced round 
idly, letting his clear, blue eyes fall once or twice 
upon Royce. 

The latter turned away to give eager attention 
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to the steaming dish which his waiter was 
placing before him. When he had cleared his 
plate and drained his half-bottle of port to the 
last drop he toyed awhile with the bill of fare, 
tickling his palate with visions of the dainty 
morsels and succulent luxuries it offered. But 
his scanty resources would not bear further 
tension. By the time his bill was paid he knew 
his purse would be drained of its last coin. 
What to do when he left the restaurant he ifras 
at a loss to think. His landlady — already in 
possession of his personal belongings in default 
of a week’s rent — would without doubt turn 
him adrift To the streets he would return 
and wander, until midnight saw him an outcast 
on an Embankment bench — a fresh recruit to the 
mass of human wreckage congregated there ! 

How long he sat plunged in gloomy thought, 
staring at the white cloth before him, ^Royce 
could not have said. Perhaps a word or two of 
despair unconsciously escaped his lips, but the 
haggard face, on which care had worn its furrows, 
and the trembling hand would alone have told 
a close observer what passed within his mind. 

Suddenly he was roused from his bitter 
thoughts by the sound of soft words that stole 
upon his ear. 

44 Will you not give us the pleasure of 
drinking a glass of champagne with you?” 
Royce glanced up, awakened from his stupor. 
His fair-haired neighbour was leaning over, glass 
in hand, a smile on his face. “ Let me offer you 
a remedy for the gloom we all feel on a winter’s 
day in your black London,” he said. 

Fortune had played Royce enough of evil 
turns and led him on to many a false scent in 
the last months, yet a sudden hope struck him 
as he heard the stranger’s words. After a 
moment’s hesitation, and with a quiet smile and 
bow, he took the proffered glass, saying : “ I am 
much obliged ; it is just what I wanted. It is 
a long time since I last tasted champagne. 

Formerly But my affairs are my own ; for 

you they have no interest,” he muttered under 
his breath, ashamed of the involuntary outburst 
that rose from his heart. 

“We know what your crowded ranks in 
England are, and how many are waiting for a 
chance to win success.” 

It was the fair-haired stranger who spoke, and 
as he paused his companion continued : “ Let 
us hear your story, sir. Tell us all you have 
done and what you can do.” 

Royce began a recital of dismissal, repeated 
• ebuffs, and disappointments. His story was 
neither new nor thrilling, and it was only when 
he declared his willingness to accept any work 
that offered that his listeners showed an interest 
aroused. 

Vol. *r.-U. 



“ Listen to me,” began the bearded stranger. 
“ Listen carefully, and reflect well before you 
answer.” 

The restaurant was by this time almost 
emptied of its occupants, and at the surround- 
ing tables no one remained. But nevertheless 
it was with lowered voice the unknown began, 
every now and again glancing round to satisfy 
himself he was not overheard, and deftly turning 
the conversation into other channels when the 
sleek-faced waiter approached their table. The 
clatter of dishes had died away, and quiet had 
settled on the big room. 

As in a glad dream Royce listened. At times 
he could hardly grasp the meaning of the words 
that fell upon his ears. Through his brain 
pulsated a ringing triumphant voice : “ Luck at 
last ! The chance has come ! ” 

Half an hour later the three men passed out 
into the street. The two strangers were soon 
swallowed up in the seething crowd. Royce, 
with purse replenished and new-born hope 
aflame in his eyes, jumped into a passing 
omnibus and was lost to view. 

The mail express London-Berlin-St. Petersburg 
was drawn up at its platform at Charing Cross 
Station. Through the thick fog that hung over 
the terminus, mingling with the acrid fumes 
of smoke, outgoing and incoming passengers 
made their way, jostled by late arrivals and 
luggage-wheeling porters. Sweeping aside all 
that encumbered his progress, an alert figure 
might have been seen making for the express. 
It was Royce of the day before, but he was a 
changed man indeed. Spick and span in the 
best clothes that ready money could buy, and 
with a look in his eyes that told of glad anticipa- 
tion and quiet resolve, he made his way with 
swinging strides to the platform. Eagerly he 
scanned the passing faces, on the look out for 
his companions of the Strand restaurant. Then 
with a smothered cry he hurried forward. 

Before the open door of a first-class carriage 
he caught sight of his benefactors. As Royce 
held out his hand they said a few words in an 
undertone to him. Then, as Royce took his 
place in the carriage, the swarthy stranger handed 
him a fur-lined overcoat, with the words : — 

“ Recollect what I have said, and do not fail to 
wear this when you get there. You will want it ! ” 

With a shrill scream the train glided out of 
the station. Leaning out of the window Royce 
caught a last glimpse of the mysterious couple 
still standing on the platform, with smiles on 
their lips, waving a last farewell. He sank back 
on the cushions with a sigh of content, and 
glanced round. But for him the carriage was 
empty. On the opposite seat lay his Glad- 
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stone bag and a stack of newspapers, provided 
by his thoughtful friends. But Royce was in no 
mood for reading. He could as yet hardly 
grasp the rush of events which in less than 
twenty-four hours had snatched him from penury 



swarthy stranger whose last injunction to him 
had been not to venture out without it A 
general sense of warmth and well-being stole 
upon his fevered nerves, and he felt he was 
dozing off to sleep to dream of champagne, silky 




“the swarthv stranger handed him a fur-lined overcoat." 



and despair and placed him, buoyed up with 
new hope, in a first-class carriage bound for an 
unknown country, and with a still ill-defined and 
mysterious mission to fulfil. His was a strange 
position, and its unreality startled him. But 
the bank-notes which he felt in his breast-pocket 
and the heavy fur-coat that lay beside him were 
tangible enough. As the train shrieked its way 
past the wayside stations Royce, lighting a 
cigar, proceeded to review the events of a day, 
to try and pierce their mystery. What errand 
lay before him in Russia? Why should he — to 
the best of his belief an utter stranger to his two 
benefactors— be the possessor of fifty pounds, 
with the promise of another hundred on his 
return to London, not to speak of the glossy fur 
that lay invitingly before him ? 

The night was chilly, and Royce, slipping on 
the coat, lay back luxuriously in full enjoyment 
of the good things that had fallen to his share. 

The coat would be a treasured friend during 
his few days’ stay in the Russian capital, and 
Royce’s thoughts went back gratefully to the 



furs, and fleet-winged sleighs skimming over the 
silent snow'-tracks of the Czar’s dominions. 

In the winter of 189- I arrived in St. Peters- 
burg to take up my appointment at Her 
Majesty’s Embassy. Although this was my first 
visit to Russia, and beyond one or two colleagues 
I had no acquaintance with society in the 
northern capital, it was not long before I found 
myself in the vortex of the gay city’s winter 
revels. Hardly a break there was to reckon in 
the gaieties of those brilliant icy days and nights 
under the silver rays of the semi-Arctic sun or 
the dazzling light of a Russian winter’s moon. 
In the streets the snow lay thick, hardened to a 
solid mass, over which sped the fleet-footed 
Russian ponies, drawing noiseless sleighs. At 
nightfall huge bonfires blazed in the open, 
around which crowded isvostchiks , the moujiks y 
and unfortunate outcasts — merry enough though 
as they revelled in the grateful glow of the 
flames, swallowing innumerable cups of scalding 
tea and an occasional snatch of vodkq, 
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One evening a colleague had taken me to the 
Alexander Theatre. It was late when I returned 
to the hotel where I was staying pending my 
removal to a flat which I had taken near the 
Embassy. I was dozing off to sleep, when 
suddenly a sound of scuffling roused me. 
Violent words in English and angry Russian 
caught my ear. Then a pistol-shot rang out. 

Hastily slipping on a dressing-gown I ran out 
into the outer corridor, now brightly lit up. 
There I saw three men struggling — two Russians 
and one whom I took for an Englishman, fight- 
ing for freedom and straining every muscle to 



lost without you. I have been deceived and 
made a fool of ! ” 

Interference with the redoubtable Secret Ser- 
vice, especially when coming from a diplomat 
accredited to the Russian Court, is a delicate 
matter. My course was not clear. On the one 
hand, I did not like to leave my unfortunate 
countryman to his fate, yet I could not doubt 
that good reasons existed for his dramatic arrest 
in the early hours of that winter’s morning. 

The whole hotel was by this time astir, and 
travellers, hastily risen from their beds, stood 
gaping around us — some evidently not without 
a passing apprehension lest high-handed 
seizure and early transportation to Siberia 
might fall to their own 
lot. 

I drew one of the 
Secret Service officers 
aside and, making my- 
self known to him 
(though this 1 found 
to be unnecessary), 




get at a revolver that lay smoking on the ground. 
I at once scented “ secret service,” and before 
long I knew my surmise was correct. 

“What is the meaning of this?” I asked in 
French, angrily. 

“This man, your Excellency, is a dangerous 
criminal. He is known to be deeply involved 
in a plot against the Czar, and we are here to 
arrest him,” answered one of the Russians. 

“ I am innocent ! ” broke in my countryman ; 
“lam innocent. I only arrived two days ago 
from London, and to-morrow I was to leave for 
home. For Heaven’s sake help me. I shall be 



1 

demanded an explanation. As far as I could 
learn, everything was in order. Further steps 
cpuld hardly be taken at that hour. To my 
countryman I gave a promise that the Embassy 
would on the morrow inquire into his case ; and 
with that assurance he had perforce to rest con- 
tent, though it was lamenting and still struggling 
that he was led off by the officers of the Czar. 

On the following morning my first care was to 
lay the events of the previous night before the 
Ambassador. Without loss of time an inquiry 
was made of the Russian authorities, and in the 
course of the afternoon I accompanied my chief 
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to the Foreign Office, where an appointment had 
been made. A soft-tongued secretary ushered 
us into the presence of the Foreign Minister, 
who was seated at his desk, which lay burdened 
with despatches and official paraphernalia. He 
rose as we entered, greeting my chief effusively, 
and with his well-known charm began to touch 
lightly on the political events of the day, finally, 
as if by an after-thought, adding : “ But your 
Excellency doubtless desires some information 
concerning the unfortunate episode of last 
night?” 

At a sign from my chief I stepped forward 
and related what I had witnessed at my hotel. 
With all the Russian courtesy for which he was 
famous, the Minister listened to my tale, and 
when I had ended he pointed to an open report 
lying before him, and in suave tones began : — 

“ Here is your countryman’s account of what 
led up to last night’s arrest. You will see how 
— perhaps, as^he alleges, unwittingly — he impli 
cated himself in what might have ended in a 
dastardly attempt on His Majesty’s life.” 

Then it was that my chief and I listened to a 
strange tale of an impoverished Englishman in a 
Strand restaurant, a chance meeting with two 
strangers, and his post-haste journey 
to Russia, as described to the reader 
at the commencement of this 
narrative. 

“ But what service did he 
render?” was the Ambassador’s 
puzzled query. “What did the 
others hope to gain by his inter- 
vention ? ” 

The bland Minister went on : — 

“Your Excellency’s countryman 
explains that on the day after his 
arrival, as instructed by his London 
friends, he left his hotel on foot and 
made for the Nevski Prospect. 

There he had not been long before 
a stranger came up and exchanged 
a few words in English with him. 

Suddenly and without ceremony he 
opened your countryman’s coat, 
and ripping open a side of the fur 
lining took out what appeared 
to be a somewhat bulky envelope. 

Before your man could say a 
word the other had vanished. Now 
that gentleman of the Nevski Prospect we know 
to be a dangerous Nihilist, and the papers found 
on him contained details of a deeply-laid plot 
on His Majesty, whose life was to have been 
attempted this very day ! Such is the tale your 
countryman tells, and a very wild one it is, as 
your Excellency will grant.” 

And grant the justice of the adjective the 



Ambassador did. Whether the Englishman’s 
story was true in all its minute particulars was 
never definitely shown. But my countryman’s 
asseverations had the ring of truth in them, and 
on the several occasions when I saw him in 
confinement his narrative never halted. His 
identity was with little difficulty established, and 
inquiries made in London bore out the main 
features of his story. I myself have no doubt 
that the two London conspirators, wishing to 
communicate with their accomplices in St. 
Petersburg on a matter which admitted of no 
delay, and knowing too well that their letter, 
if sent through the post, would never reach 
its destination, had determined on the young, 
innocent-looking stranger whom chance had 
put in their way as the best means of con- 
veying their nefarious schemes to their 
Russian colleagues. Neither of the two men 
in London were traced by our police, and 




RIPIMNG OPEN A SIDE OF THE FUR LINING, HE TOOK OUT WHAT APPEARED TO 
BE A SOMEWHAT BULKY ENVELOPE.” 



their unfortunate St. Petersburg accomplice was 
probably bound for Siberia by the time we had 
taken action. Fortunately for the young English- 
man the Embassy’s exertions on his behalf were 
successful, and he was released and allowed to 
return to England. But I do not think he will 
forget my parting injunction to him nevQr tQ 
return to Russia, 
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Jlammed by a Whale. 

By VV. S. Stevens. 

An account of the extraordinary fate which befell the Danish schooner “ Anna” whilst on a voyage 
across the Atlantic. In mid-ocean she was suddenly attacked by an enormous whale, which 
had apparently gone raving mad. The fearful force of the monster’s onslaught stove in the 
ship’s side, and she sank, while the whale paid with its life for its incomprehensible act. 



HE Danish schooner Anna , on a 
voyage between Iceland and New 
Brunswick, had already been twenty 
days at sea. Fine weather had 
hitherto attended her, and she was 
now in mid-ocean, forging steadily ahead, her 
black sides gleaming dully in the sunshine. 
Several sailors lounged idly about on her deck. 

Suddenly the attention of the men was 
attracted by a spout of water that rose high in 
the air some three hundred yards away. 

“ A whale ! ” observed a seaman, at sight of 
the upheaval. The 
others grunted a lazy 
assent, leaning 
carelessly over the 
bulwarks and staring 
at the place where 
the spout had risen, 
in the hope of see- 
ing a repetition of 
the display. 

“Seems pretty 
lively,” said another 
man, as the great 
bulk of the whale 
came unexpectedly 
to the surface. 

“ Look, the thing is 
swimming round and 
round as if it had 
gone suddenly 
mad ! ” 

The sailors, now 
greatly interested, 
watched the strange 
gyrations of the mon- 
ster with keen inte- 
rest, for never had 
they seen anything 
so curious before. 

The Anna was sail- 
ing slowly along at 
about four knots and 
a half an hour, quite 
close to the 



leviathan, so that her crew could distinguish 
every movement of the enormous creature as 
it rushed hither and thither through the 
waves, lashing the water with its tail, hurling 
glittering masses of foam high up in the air, 
and playing pranks for all the world like a 
sport. ve kitten. 

The movements of that colossal body, twist- 
ing this way and that, diving and reappearing, 
seemed to fascinate the men, and they laughed 
heartily at its curious antics. This was some- 
thing out of the ordinary run of seagoing 

experiences. 

Meanwhile the 
whale, instead of 
quieting down, 
seemed to be getting 
more excited than 
ever, swimming 
rapidly around the 
schooner in big 
circles, leaving a cir- 
cular wake of 
churned -up foam 
behind him. He 
dashed along in fine 
style, occasionally 
stopping and plung- 
ing about, and con- 
tinually throwing up 
great columns of 
water, so that one 
could almost think 
that the surface of 
the sea was animated 
by scores of little 
geysers. 

The crew of the 
Vessel were intensely 
amused, making re- 
marks one to 
another about the 
queerness of a 
whale behaving 
in this extraordinary 
manner. 





" TH* SAILORS WATCHED THE STRANGE GYRATIONS OF THE MONSTER 
WITH KEEN INTEREST." 
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He laughs best who laughs last ! As if the 
whale understood that all this laughter was at 
his expense, the leviathan's movements became 
more and more erratic, until they were terrible 
to behold. The waves were churned into milky- 
white foam by the furious rushes of the great 
creature and the passionate lashing of its tail. 
The gulls flew overhead in circles, apparently 
astounded at the commotion beneath. 

Meanwhile the interested sailors laughed and 
chatted about the eccentricities of the whale, 
which showed not the slightest signs of 
exhaustion. Suddenly, however, anxiety came 
into their weather-beaten faces instead of mirth, 
for without the least warning the huge mammal, 
with a mighty rush of seething waters, came 
straight for the ship, only sheering off when 
quite close. This disconcerting manoeuvre it 
repeated several times. 

Presently the captain of the Anna, taking 



alarm at the threatening attitude of the whale, 
gave an order which sent the men on deck 
hurrying to their stations, and the schooner 
soon began to draw away from the scene of the 
monster’s gambols. 

Seeing the vessel moving off, the whale ceased 
its circling, and, like a warship intent on 
ramming, came straight at the schooner, throw- 
ing masses of foam to right and left of its 
massive head. Spurred on by their captain’s 
voice, the excited crew tried in vain to get the 
Anna out of the way of that terrible charge. 
In spite of every effort, however, they failed. 
With a crash that rang out over the waters, the 
monster struck the ship, hurling the men off 
their feet. A sound of rending timbers could 



be heard, and the whole deck of the schooner 
quivered as she heeled right over till her port 
bulwarks nearly touched the water. Several 
men only saved themselves from going over- 
board by clutching at the nearest rope. Then, 
like a sorely-stricken animal, the vessel slowly 
righted herself. 

“ We’re stove in somewhere ! ” roared the 
captain. “ Carpenter, get down below and find 
out the extent of the damage.” 

When he came on deck again the carpenter’s 
face was grave. A huge rent had been made 
in the ship’s bows, he reported, through which 
the water was pouring in a veritable flood. 
Quickly the skipper sent the men to the pumps, 
and when* the measured clanking told that they 
were drawing well the captain and officers had 
time to look round for the mad whale, the cause 
of all the trouble. 

The great brute, apparently, had suffered as 
badly as the ship. It now 
lay on the surface of the 
sea, its great body rising 
and falling with the waves. 
Blood was pouring in 
volumes from two ghastly 
red gashes, one in its head 
and the other in its side. 
The water round was 
deeply dyed with red, and 
the tell-tale stain on the 
surface of the sea grew 
larger every moment, 
showing that the whale 
was paying with its life- 
blood for its extraordinary 
act. 

As the maimed ship 
drew slowly ahead the 
whale gradually disap- 
peared astern, its belly 
showing, and birds already 
tearing at the huge carcass. 

Meanwhile the water rose steadily in the well, 
although the crew strove their hardest to fight the 
leak. The whole afternoon passed in futile 
attempts to repair the gaping rent in the ship’s 
bows, and night came on with the pumps still 
working steadily, in response to the efforts of the 
tired men, but darkness brought with it a rough 
sea and a high wind. 

“ The water’s still rising, sir,” said the carpen- 
ter, gloomily, to the captain, as he once more 
sounded the well. 

The captain, by voice and example, urged on 
the men to greater exertions, and they responded 
gallantly. After a while they were relieved by 
others, sinking down exhausted against the bul- 
warks. By this time the rising gale was howling 
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on all sides of 
them, whistling 
eerily through 
the rigging. 

The night 
passed in a super- 
human struggle 
to keep the vessel 
afloat — that grim 
battle between 
man and the ele- 
ments which is 
so often fought 
at sea. Towards 
daybreak, how- 
ever, the officers, 
after a consulta- 
tion, agreed that 
nothing more 
could be done. 

The water was 
gaining fast, and 
the ship might 
founder at any 
moment. Sorrowfully and reluctantly the captain 
gave the order for abandonment. 

Under the first mate’s supervision the lifeboat 
was provisioned and swung out. It was about 
to be launched when, through the misty light of 
early morning, they saw the huge bulk of a big 
vessel looming close alongside. Eagerly the 
men on board the sinking ship began to shout, 
and soon their cries were answered. 

“Ahoy, there ! Who are you ? ” 

“The Anna” cried the Danish captain. 
“ We’ve a hole staved in our bows by a whale, 
and are sinking. Can you take 11s on board ? ” 

“ Right,” came the reply. “ We’re the Quern- 
more , of the Johnston Line, Liverpool.” With 
eager eyes the shipwrecked men saw a lifeboat 
leave the side of the big liner, and the sturdy 
oarsmen battling with the waves, which were 



IN AN EXHAUSTED STATE THE SCHOONERS CREW CMMBED OVER THE SIDE.” 



still running high. At last the boat reached the 
side of the sinking ship, now rolling sluggishly, 
deep in the water. In an exhausted state the 
schooner’s crew climbed over the side and lay 
down in the bottom of the rescuing .boat, utterly 
exhausted from their labours at the pumps. 

As they reached the deck of the big steamer 
an exclamation made them turn round, just in 
time to see their own unfortunate vessel dis- 
appear beneath the water. 

The story of the whale’s attack was listened 
to with eager interest on board the Quernmore, 
and when, after a quick and uneventful passage, 
the survivors of the Anna were landed at Liver- 
pool, various accounts of their extraordinary 
adventure appeared in the newspapers. After 
a short sojourn in Liverpool the castaways were 
dispatched to their homes in safety. 
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For two years Mr. Pratt travelled through the 
unknown interior of New Guinea, collecting rare 
butterflies and birds, and in the course of his 
travels he met with some curious and exciting 

experiences and saw many strange sights. He 
illustrates his narrative with his own photographs. 



EW GUINEA, the largest island in 
the world, offers — with perhaps the 
solitary exception of Central Africa 
— the last and finest field for the 
explorer. The interior is absolutely 
untrodden by the foot of the white man, and the 
mysteries that lurk amid the dense forests which 
clothe its magnificent mountain ranges will no 
doubt richly reward the adventurous traveller. 
The thoroughly explored zone of New Guinea 
ceases about twenty miles from the coast. 
During two years devoted to scientific investiga- 
tion in the Owen Stanley range I had 
an opportunity, which is perhaps given 
to few, of making an intimate study of 
the people of the country — within, of course, 
a restricted area. But, circumscribed as the 
limits of my observations were, the results 
were proportionately so surprising and interest- 
ing that the whole revelation of this vast island 
could not fail to add a splendid contribution to 
the record of the wonders of the world. 

I pitched one of my camps at Ekeikei, on the 
slopes of the Owen Stanley range, about one 
thousand five hundred feet above sea-level, 
and some six days* overland journey from Port 
Moresby. The route to this point was very 
toilsome, and I had infinite difficulty in procur- 
ing carriers, but at length I got settled with such 
measure of comfort as a savage country may 



afford, and enjoyed an excellent spell of very 
fruitful scientific work. My special study at 
that time was the kpidoptera (butterflies and 
moths), which at Ekeikei abounded in the most 
brilliant and striking varieties, and some hun- 
dreds of hitherto unknown species were added 
to the classification. 

There was an abundance of animal and bird 
life, and with the earliest dawn there arose a 
wonder! ul chorus of bird-calls, from the chatter- 
ing of parrots to the cry of the bird of Paradise. 
One sound there was that often deluded me into 
thinking I was close to the centre of civilization 
instead of being in one of the remotest fast- 
nesses of the earth. At intervals would be 
borne on the air what was unmistakably the 
rush of an approaching express train. It 
would have been hard to persuade the unin- 
formed that we were not in the neighbourhood 
of a railway station, and it will scarcely be 
believed that the sound was nothing more or 
less than the beat of birds 7 wings. The roar 
would grow louder and louder, and in a few 
moments there would pass over the camp in full 
flight ten or a dozen great black horn bills. This 
bird has an enormous bill, about eight inches 
long, and its broad black wings measure about 
five feet from tip to tip. It lives chiefly upon 
fruit and can crack the stoutest kernel. 

In sharp contrast to the manifold hum of the 
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speed with which he 
picked up the native 
language — were also 
engaged in collecting 
butterflies, and we 
varied our work with 
the necessary storing 
of and preserving 
our specimens. After 
nightfall we were 
occupied in catching 
moths. My work was 
greatly hampered, 
however, by the en- 
mity of a neighbour- 
ing chief, Ka-fu-lu, 
who, although 
friendly at first, and 
willing to cut sago for 
me in the hope of 
obtaining the “trade” 
articles (such as 
knives, calico, jew’s- 
harps, and tobacco) 
which he knew I carried, finally turned round 
and threatened that he would spear my 

boys, raid the camp, and make an end of 
myself and my son. On account of these 

menaces the native boys were naturally enough 
reluctant to go very far afield. At last 
Ka-fu-lu’s hostility went beyond words. One 
day I had occasion to send Ow-bow, my head 



many ways, par- 
ticularly in the 
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forest was the impressive silence of the afternoon. 
At about three o’clock birds and beasts had 
sunk to sleep, and the silence, as Kipling says, 
“hung that heavy you were half afraid to 
speak.” Only now and again from the vast 
ravines below us would come the prolonged 
thunder of a rock avalanche or the rending 
crash of a falling monarch of the forest that had 
yielded at length 
to time and the 
weather. 

My daily life 
in camp was one 
of ordered 
routine. As but- 
terfly-catchers 
we employed a 
considerable 
number of native 
boys, who went 
out every morn- 
ing armed with 
nets. They re- 
mained away 
until about three 
in the afternoon, 
and then came 
back with their 
spoils. I and 
my son — a lad 
of sixteen, who 
was of infinite 
service to me in 
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shooter (whom I took the precaution to 
arm), with his wife into Ka-fu-lu’s village to 
know the reason why he had not delivered 
some sago which had been paid for in 
advance and was several weeks overdue. 
Ow-bow’s experience was painful. Ka-fu-lu 
did not take his life, but he took his effects. 
Now, every Papuan carries with him as his 
most cherished possession a little net bag 
which contains a charming collection of 
oddments dear to the savage mind — his 
knife, tobacco, bamboo pipe, matches 
(which he had earned), betel - nut and 
lime gourd, together with little trophies of 
the chase. All these the truculent Ka- 
fu-lu took from the unfortunate Ow-bow, 
as well as his blanket, his dog’s teeth neck- 
lace, and other adornments. Fortunately 
Ow-bow had the sense not to use his gun, 
but probably by virtue of that weapon he 
was enabled to effect a strategic movement 
to the rear, and returned to -camp with his 
tale of wrong. Thereupon I, my son. 



and Sam, my Cingalese headman, went 
down to reason with Ka-fu-lu. That worthy, overt act of hostility, however, I am not sure 

a debased type of native, was at first very that he was not the instigator of some trouble 

surly, but time is no object in New Guinea, which I had at a later period with the Madui 

and I thought two hours well spent in people. 

arguments. The most cogent of these was My son was going down from my second 

my final threat to have him sent down to camp at Dinewa to Ekeikei, accompanied by 

Port Moresby and committed to prison. only a few followers. On the way he had to 

This prevailed. The chief restored Ow-bow’s pass through a hostile village called Madui, the 

goods, delivered the sago, and thereafter, so inhabitants of which were cannibals. This 

far as I was concerned, lived a sober and pleasant trait, added to the well-known enmity 

righteous life. Although he committed no of the villagers, made the carriers exceedingly 

reluctant to undertake the journey, and I 
confess that I was very unwilling to send 
my son on such a perilous errand, but 
food and trade goods had run short, 
and go he must if we were to obtain fresh 
supplies. 

They accomplished the journey down 
successfully and passed through the vil- 
lage without molestation ; but on their 
return they learned that a man had just 
been killed, and the villagers, whose appe- 
tite for human flesh had thus been whetted, 
demanded that one of the native boys of 
my son’s party should be given up to them 
to form the fiice de resistance at the next 
tribal banquet ! 

Fortunately my son was well armed, and 
was able to persuade the Madui people 
to abandon their purpose, but it is not to 
be wondered at that during that night’s 
halt the youngster allowed himself no sleep. 
That night will live in his recollection as 
one of the most anxious he has ever spent. 
From a] a native dance. [Photo. Every member of the party was glad to 
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see the dawn, when 
they got clear away, 
and I was delighted 
to welcome them 
back to camp the 
same evening. No 
youth so young has, 

I am sure, ever 
served on so 
hazardous a mission 
in Papua. 

To pass to a 
somewhat domestic 
and humane aspect 
of Papuan life, I 
may men tion a 
most amusing and 
curious feature of 
the Papuan 
nursery. In the 
central ridges of the 
Owen Stanley 
range the tribes, 
like those of the 
Emerald Isle, esteem 
above all animals the pig. The excellent porker, 
frequently an orphan whose mother has been 
slain in the hunt, is brought up side by side 
with the infants of the family. 

The reader will observe that I have given the 



though they are, they 
would only at the last 
pinch devour their 
owm children. As a 
general rule it is the 
enemy that they eat. 

The course of my 
work took me down 
to the St. Joseph 
River, where I 
pitched a temporary 
camp. The stream 
was at that time low. 
For our convenience 
we constructed a 
primitive bridge 
made of trees, which 
is shown in the 
following illustra- 
tion. We cut down 
a tree and let it fall 
into the river, and, 
as it did not quite 
span the torrent, we 
made up the de- 
ficiency by cutting down a smaller tree and 
letting it fall from the other side. For part of 
the distance we rigged up a rude hand-rail. 
This curious bridge stood about four days, 
and then a freshet came down and swept the 



THE EXPEDITION TRAVELLING UP STREAM. 
Front a Photo. 




From a] a primitive bridge constructed by the author’s party. {Photo. 



pig the precedence of mention, and this is in 
direct accord with Papuan usage, for in times of 
stress it is the babe that goes hungry. The reason, 
of course, is obvious, for the pig represents 
in a large measure the tribal food. Cannibals 



whole thing away. At another camp not far from 
this I had the misfortune to lose one of my native 
boys, who was speared by the people of Kowaka, 
a village on a neighbouring hill top on the other 
side of the river. The Chief of Kowaka was 
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a potentate whose notions of civility were 
such that when I arrived he sent me an 
agreeable message that, if we came into 
his village, he would have the pleasure of 
cooking our heads and eating them ! Upon 
this hint we thought it well to guard against the 
possibility of a night attack — an easy matter in 
that dense forest— so we accordingly encircled 
our camp with a ring of fire, which we kept 
going merrily all night. The one poor fellow 
whom I lost had gone outside the camp at 
night, and was overtaken and speared by 



and these differ from all other known species in 
being of various shades of blue instead of yellow, 
orange, or red, as in the corresponding plumes of 
other species. The head, neck, and body, both 
above and beneath, are velvety black, with a 
yellowish green metallic sheen on the head, the 
eyelashes being long, silky, and white ; the 
nape is a cherry brown, and the back greenish 
blue - black. The wings above are blue, the 
feathers edged with brighter blue ; the large 
breast - shield has blue and green glosses 
on the upper portion, with a broad blue band 




from a ) ONE of the wonderful rattan suspension bridges constructed BY THE PAPUANS. [Photo. 



several of the Kowaka people. He was found 
almost immediately, but he lived only twenty 
minutes. The boy was murdered some little 
distance up the river, close to a native 
suspension bridge of bamboo, which was after- 
wards cut by some of the villagers on my side of 
the river on account of the terror of the Kowaka 
villagers. 

Although the special object of my expedition 
was to collect butterflies, no naturalist finding 
himself in Papua could have resisted the tempta- 
tion to study the marvellous birds of the region. 
The most glorious of these is the blue bird of 
Paradise ( Paradisornis Rudolphi ), which inhabits 
the slopes of Mount Kebea. From my main 
camp at Dinewa I proceeded with a small expe- 
dition to visit the haunts of this superb creature. 
It is first found at an elevation of six thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The best 
description of this wonderful bird is given 
by Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, who says : 
“ Prince Rudolph’s bird of Paradise pos- 
sesses a very full development of the charac- 
teristic breast and body plumes of the family, 



across the lower part of it. The ornamental 
lateral plumes are in three series, the longer 
being rather rigid, of a bright ultramarine blue 
passing into lilac at the ends; the next shorter 
series are bright cobalt blue, passing into bright 
greenish blue at the tips ; while the broad coverts 
are chestnut brown near the breast, black at 
the sides. The tail is blue above with brighter 
edgings, the two very long shafts being black, 
with a light blue spot on the spoon-shaped tip. 
The bill is yellowish white. The female is 
black on the head and back, rusty brown 
beneath.” I had the good luck to bring back 
several fine specimens of this unique bird. 

To descend for a moment from the moun- 
tains to the shore, I am reminded of another 
curiosity of New Guinea. This time it is not 
a winged thing, but a creeping crustacean. On 
one occasion, as I left the interior and was pro- 
ceeding along the coast from Delana to Port 
Moresby, I saw a most wonderful sight — millions 
upon millions of soldier crabs traversing the 
sandy beach in detached, regularly ordered 
bodies, that moved evidently by the signal of 
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some common commander. These “armed 
battalions ” stretched for miles, and no matter 
what figure they assumed, whether wedge, triangle, 
or rhombus, the dressing, so to speak, of the 
outer ranks was perfect, and would have put 
many a regiment to shame. Not a crab was 
out of line. The advance was fairly rapid, and 
was always towards the sea for a distance of, 
say, two hundred yards. When the crabs come 
out of their holes in the sand they immediately 
throw themselves into this compact formation — 
probably for safety. It was almost impossible 
to walk along the beach for these crabs — 
scarcely a clear hundred yards for miles. When 
approached, these crab 
armies quickened their 
pace perceptibly. 

During our stay at 
Mount Kebea we were 
unpleasantly reminded 
that we were in the 
midst of cannibals. 

One day the natives 
of a village situated on 
an opposite ridge 
shouted over to our 
camp with the utmost 
effrontery the pleasing 
intelligence that they 
had just eaten the 
brother of Ow - bow, 
one of my most trusted 
and faithful hunters, 
to whom I have 
already referred. 

Immediately my 
people were thrown 
into the wildest 
excitement, and in 
Ow-bow, as next-of-kin, the spirit of the vendetta 
blazed up with Corsican fury. Summoning his 
fellow-tribesmen, he came to me and demanded 
all the arms we possessed in order that 
be might go to the offending village and 
exterminate its inhabitants. This demand, 
naturally enough, I refused, while respect- 
ing his justifiable rage. Uproar ensued, and 
went on the whole day long. The matter 
was still being discussed with heat through- 
out the camp when an emissary arrived 
from the other village. Doubtless the news 
that vengeance was in preparation had reached 
them through that marvellous telegraph of 
the wilds — that shouting from hill to hill 
which may probably explain many a strange 
communication of news in savage regions. Be 
that as it may, the murderers of Ow-bow’s 
brother thought it was time to come to terms, 
and their messenger had these cut and dry. 



His people, he said, were willing to pay a pig 
for the man that had been slain. The matter 
was referred to a full assembly of three or four 
villages. This folkmote was held just outside 
my camp, and after long and weighty delibera- 
tion the terms were accepted. The pig was 
brought alive and slain with great solemnity. 
A feast was celebrated, and, in diplomatic 
language, “ the incident was closed.” Ordinarily, 
the vendetta would have been carried out to the 
end. It would have been a case of a life for a 
life, and the offender would have been laid wait 
for and speared at the first opportunity. 

But man is not the only menace to life 
in New Guinea. There 
is one, almost micro- 
scopic, from whose 
bite few recover. 
This is a small 
spider, the body 
of which is about the 
size of a pea. It is 
black in colour, with a 
brilliant red spot in 
the centre of the back. 
It is frequently to be 
found making its nest 
in old packing - cases 
which have lain neg- 
lected for some time. 
Unless molested it will 
not attack. The bite 
is very tiny, although 
fatal in inverse propor- 
tion. The chief effect 
of the virus is that it 
paralyzes the intestines 
of the patient and con- 
tracts them into knots. 
The accompanying agony is excruciating, and the 
victim lingers in dreadful suffering for several 
days. During my stay in Papua a prominent 
official was bitten by one of these tiny spiders 
and came by his end in this horrible manner. 

It must not be thought, however, that the 
island is without its delights and compensations. 
Its scenery in the mountainous districts is mag- 
nificent, its vegetation charming to the eye, 
and its climate at certain altitudes perfect 
At eight thousand feet the traveller enjoys the 
crispness of an October morning, and sees 
the leaves turning crimson as they do in the 
woods and forests of his native Britain. The 
sunsets are more gorgeous than anything 
I have witnessed in all my travels, which have 
extended over the two hemispheres. From 
my camp at Dinewa I have watched with 
something approaching rapture the glorious 
effects of atmosphere and cloud as the sun 
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sank behind Mount Victoria. Every variety of 
colour, ranging from amber, gold, and orange, 
through purple and violet, to delicate shades of 
mauve, green, and pink — in fact, every hue of 
the prismatic spectrum — was flung in magnifi- 
cent profusion across the sky from horizon to 
zenith, and on certain nights the whole land- 
scape would be bathed in a glow of reflected 
crimson, as though the world were on fire. A 
brief period of starless twilight succeeded, and 
then the firmament was gemmed with a million 
sparkling points, and the tropic night reigned 
serene in all its marvel and mystery. Many 
and many a time I have sat in rapt enjoyment of 
that gorgeous spectacle, watching the constel- 
lations wheel westward until the dawn overtook 
and quenched them. 

In New Guinea, indeed, nearly “every pros- 
pect pleases,” and “ man,” although in many 
cases degraded, is not wholly “vile.” The 
Tugeri, whom I met at Merauke, in Dutch New 
Guinea, were low enough in the social scale in 
all conscience, but the mountain peoples, despite 
their cannibalism, possess many fine traits. 
Harsh though it may seem to say so, where the 
Papuan has not 
come in contact 
with the European 
he is almost un- 
spoiled — always a 
hearty, merry 
fellow, with a laugh 
for every occasion. 

The Papuans are 
quick-tempered, ever 
ready to reserrt a real 
or fancied injury, 



but when judiciously handled they make fail 
friends and servants. At the end of the expedi- 
tion many of my carriers parted from me with 
tears in their eyes. I found them amenable to 
discipline, and I could even exercise control 
over tribes not directly connected with my 
party. 

The Mafulu people, with whom I had dealings 
at my farthest camp, while never actually hostile, 
once gave me considerable cause for anxiety. 
They began to appear in camp fully armed at 
times when their only errand was peaceful trade. 
They may not, of course, have meant anything, but 
their recent record did not tend to reassure me. 

I was aware that they had seized the goods of 
the Sacred Heart Mission and that the bishop 
and his following had had the narrowest possible 
escape. 

Several acts of violence had also been per- 
petrated, and, with all this in my mind, I 
• resolved to keep the tribesmen well in hand. 

I therefore ordained that whenever they visited 
the camp by night they were to carry torches 
and were to halt at the edge of the clearing 

and hail me before coming up to our tent. 

As soon as I had 
parleyed with them 
and they had 

laid down their 

arms at the edge of 
the wood they were 
free to advance. It 
was surprising that, 
as soon as I made 
my wishes known, 
they were punctili- 
ously carried out. 




ONE OF MR. PRATT’S CAMPS IN THE FOREST. 
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FLOODED OUT. 

By G. L. Prior. 

Th' story of a solitary boundary-rider’s experience in a disastrous inundation — a desperate 
battle to the bitter end with the resistless, relentless forces of Nature. 



ANY people have good reason to 
remember the breaking up of the 
Queensland drought in 1892 and 
the terrible floods that followed, 
spreading their murky mantle over 
the country, devastating stations and annihi- 
lating townships in their ever-deepening and 
irresistible progress towards the sea, culminating 
in the inundation of the lower part of Brisbane. 

But it is not of the wholesale wrecking of a 
city that I have to tell, but merely one little 
incident — how one solitary man watched with an 
ever-increasing feeling of impotence the silent 
advance of a resistless foe that could not be 
combated and yet knew no mercy ; of one little 
swirl that marked the beginning of a battle with 
the flood fiend fought out to the bitter end by 
a lonely, despairing man against the apparently 
inevitable. 

I was a boundary-rider on the Tinga Tinga 
run at the time. My hut was situated twenty 
miles from the head station, alongside a dam in 
Burro creek, which was a backwater from the 



Barcoo River ; there were three other dams 
between my hut and the entrance. When a 
freshet came down the river it would start a 
“flush,” running up the creek till it met the 
first dam. If the river remained full the creek 
overflowed its banks and flooded the surround- 
ing country, the water draining quickly back 
again into the creek on the far side of the dam 
and flowing along till it met the next dam, 
travelling round this and on again. Once past 
the first dam the water could not run back 
into the river, but kept travelling up the creek. 
It only depended on the height of the “flush” 
how far it went before it expended itself. Thus, 
in the winter time, if several “ flushes ” came in 
quick succession the surrounding country was 
soon under water, not deep, but wide. Pro- 
vided the river did not remain in flood and 
send more along, this generally went down in a 
few days. 

The head of the creek being in the ranges 
hundreds of miles away, if there were heavy 
rains there the creek ran “down.” However, 
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this seldom occurred, but when it did it made 
up for lost time and came down with a ven- 
geance. The river and the creek drained two 
such widely-separated tracts of country that it 
was seldom heavy rains occurred over both 
areas simultaneously. 

It was indeed a strange sight to see a cataract 
of water come foaming down the creek when we 
had not had a drop of rain and the banks were 
parched to tinder. The head of the “ flush ” 
would come down with a roar, wave above 
wave, like a fast incoming tide, threatening to 
sweep away the dam and everything else in 
front of it. The water that backed up from the 
river, on the other hand, naturally always flowed 
steadily. Heavy rains on the plains often 
sufficed to “ fill *' the creek between the dams, 
though they seldom caused it to run. 

As may be easily imagined, on the rare occa 
sions when an “ up and a downer/* as we call 
them, met, things were a bit damp for a while. 

Such was the situation of my temporary 
domicile. Of the tnals and hardships of the 
prolonged drought I will not speak. Suffice it 
to say that my horses were all so poor that they 
could scarcely carry me and assist in my 
daily task of roping and dragging the miserable 
wrecks that passed for cattle out of the sludge 



set foot on dry land. Cattle seem to take it as 
a personal insult to be assisted when they get 
stuck fast in a bog, and as soon as they find 
themselves clear they muster all their remaining 
strength for one dash at their rescuer. Hundreds 
of times I have seen them fall half-way from 
sheer exhaustion, but they will always charge 
if they can stand up at all. 

Once a month a man came out from the 
station with my rations, stayed the night, and 
went back. This was the only white man I 
saw for months at a stretch. 

Weil, at last the rains came, rains that first 
rejoiced the hearts of the squatters and then 
turned them sick with apprehension; rains 
universal throughout the colony, steady, per- 
sistent downpours day in and day out ; rains 
of which the oldest blacks could not recall the 
parallel ; rains that made the grass grow like a 
cornfield and then swamped and soddened it ; 
rains that filled every river and creek to the 
bank and over, and stopped every outlet up- 
country, till they all combined to send one vast, 
ever-rising volume of water on its devastating 
course toward the sea. I, isolated from the 
world, knew nothing of this record downpour 
— heard nothing save the incessant patter of 
the rain on the tin roof, saw nothing but that 




“ A MONOTONOUS TASK.'* 



holes into which they had waded in a frantic 
search for water. It was a monotonous task, 
only varied by the mild excitement of dodging 
the inevitable charge with which the ungrateful 
beasts invariably rewarded me as soon as they 



the country was under water as far as the eye 
could reach. 

The first few days I tried to go out to look 
after the cattle, but my poor horses were too 
weak to carry me over the spongy ground, so I 
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retired perforce to the hut and made the best 
arrangements I could in the way of storing a 
supply of firewood on the veranda. I hung up 
everything in the way of provisions, killed and 
salted one of my ration sheep, drove the rest on 
to some high ground, and then sat and smoked, 
watched the rain, and waited for the inevitable 
flood. 

Then came the first “ flush ” from the river ; 
then another, higher than the first This 
did not seem to run away, and next morning 
the water was out round the hut. The follow- 
ing morning I noticed that the creek had “come 
down n during the night, and that the water had 
risen at least a foot, and was now running in the 
opposite direc- 
tion. I was 
pleased to see 
this, thinking that 
the river had 
fallen. All day 
long it continued 
running, but 
more slowly, I 
observed, towards 
the evening. That 
night I was 
aroused by the 
howling of my 
dog, who was 
chained up on 
the veranda ; he 
had been uneasy 
all day. I jumped 
out of my bunk 
in the dark to see 
what was the 
matter. Imagine 
the shock I re- 
ceived when I 
found myself un- 
expectedly stand- 
ing in six inches 
of water, instead 
of on the dry 
floor ! It was 
pitch - dark and 
raining heavily, so, after releasing the dog and 
placing an empty barrel bottom-up for him to 
lie upon out of the wet, I turned in again. 

On one previous occasion the water had 
surrounded the hut and risen an inch or two 
above the floor, so Jt was no more than I 
expected after the heavy rains ; but, coming so 
silently and in the middle of the night, it was 
rather an unpleasant surprise. 

I had not been resting long before I realized 
that the bunk was no place for me, for I was 
suddenly awakened by an excruciating pain in 

VoUv.-i* 



my right hand, which lay outside the blankets 
I had felt the same pain before, and recognised 
it immediately. It was the sting of a scorpion, 
which some movement of my hand must have 
injured. Now, for genuine eighteen-carat con- 
centrated agony, commend me to a scorpion 
sting. I fumbled for the matches and struck a 
light as quickly as the pain would allow. One 
glance at the blankets was sufficient. With an 
involuntary cry of horror I tossed them from 
me into the water. They were literally alive 
with scorpions, centipedes, and beetles ; it 
seemed as though every venomous crawling 
horror for miles round had by mutual consent 
sought refuge from its watery foe upon my 

unoffending coun- 
terpane ! 

As I dressed 
hurriedly by the 
light of a flaring 
fat-lamp, I could 
see that the water 
was now at least 
two feet deep over 
the floor. I had 
to wade across to 
the far end of the 
room to get the 
material to dress 
my hand with. 
Having done this 
as well as I could, 
I decided to pass 
the rest of the 
night upon the 
table. Sleep was 
out of the ques- 
tion, as my hand 
was so painful, 
not to mention 
the lack of 
blankets. So till 
daybreak I sat 
and smoked by 
the light of my 
fat-lamp and 
passed unprint- 
able remarks about the weather and the mos- 
quitoes, varying the monotony by demolishing 
with a carving-knife any enterprising centipede 
that sought to share my coign of vantage. 

Daybreak came at last, just as the water had 
risen to the level of the table-top. I was not 
much concerned about this, as I fully expected 
the flood to fall before evening. In this, how- 
ever, I was disappointed, as it continued to rise 
slowly instead. There was nothing to be done 
except to pull up some empty boxes on to the 
table and rig up my mattress on them. Having 
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done this I fished up my blankets and hung 
them over a beam to dry. Then I wrung out 
my clothes as well as I could, hoisted Larry, 
the dog, and then climbed up myself. As we 
were above the level of the window we could 
not even see anything but the four walls. 
Cooking was, of course, entirely out of the 
question, so we had nothing to do but sit and 
shiver and listen to the incessant patter of the 
rain and the croaking of the frogs. 

With the close of day there came another rush 
of water down the creek, which was met by a 
“ flush ” from the river, and I could feel the 
house lift and move bodily as first one and then 
the other gained a temporary ascendency. This 
war of waters was waged in sullen silence, and 
it was only by watching the floating debris in 
the room that I could tell how the battle fared. 

At length, tho- 
roughly tired out, I 
fell into a fitful 
slumber, from which 
I was awakened 
with a start. Larry 
was shaking and 
worrying something, 
and had overturned 
the fat-lamp, leaving 
us in total darkness. 

The angry hiss of a 
snake, followed by 
a sharp yelp of pain, 
told only too plainly 
that my gallant dog 
was sacrificing his 
life in his endea- 
vours to protect me 
from some reptile 
that had tried to in- 
vade our retreat. 

Then I heard a 
splash, and when I 
struck a match 
Larry was swimming 
blindly round and 
round, and though I 
called to him, and 
he heard and an- 
swered with a pitiful 
whine, he did not 
seem to be able to 
come to me. His 
struggles were merci- 
fully very short, for in a few moments he sank 
for ever. He had accomplished his object, how- 
ever, for a huge tiger-snake was twisting and 
writhing helplessly in the water with a broken 
back. He, too, soon disappeared. 

l^ft entirely to my own thoughts, it began to 



dawn upon me that if the water did not soon 
recede my position would become a very 
dangerous one. The water was already feet 
higher than it had ever been known to be 
before, so the idea of its rising still higher 
hardly occurred to me, but I realized that there 
was no possibility of assistance reaching me 
from the station as they would be in the same 
plight themselves, and, moreover, had no boat. 

The situation was not a pleasant one. Here 
was I perched up on top of a few boxes with 
the water within a foot of .me. To add to my 
misery, every inch that the water rose increased 
the gloom in the interior, as it obscured more 
and more of the window and doorway which 
admitted the light. 

My provisions consisted of a large damper, 
half a sackful of flour — which, by the way, was 

suspended from a 
beam at the other 
end of the hut, and 
to reach which it 
would be necessary 
to wade up to my 
armpits — a bag of 
sugar, and a few tins 
of jam. The raw 
salt meat was, of 
course, no use, as 
it was impossible to 
cook it. 

The danger of my 
position was pre- 
sently brought home 
to me by another 
movement of the 
hut and the creak- 
ing and groaning of 
its timbers. If the 
hut collapsed I 
should be caught 
and drowned like a 
rat in a trap ! 

What was to be 
done ? 

First of all I must 
guard against this 
new danger. I did 
so by clambering up 
on to the beam 
above and forcing 
one of the sheets of 
iron off the roof. 
This was no easy job, as I was obliged to hack 
through a rafter with my tomahawk before I 
could get it off. That done, I had a line of 
retreat open, and had let in the light — and 
also the rain. 

On climbing up to the roof the only spot of 
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land I could see was the head of the dam, and 
round it the two opposing streams swirled in 
silence, striving desperately for mastery, with 
only a little muddy froth and a few floating sticks 
to mark the centre currents. The helplessness 
of my position was brought painfully home to 
me as I gazed forth over the dreary waste of 
muddy water that stretched in every direction, 
without one living thing in sight save a poor, 
wretched, dejected-looking bag of bones that had 
once been one of the best horses on the station, 
standing mournfully on the dam with his back 
to the driving rain. 

I began to feel the loss of my faithful dog very 
keenly, and the lone- 
liness of my situation 
began to get on my 
nerves. Drenched, 
shivering, and miser 
able I had sat by the 
hour. So I hailed the 
sight of that decrepit 
horse with the joy 
only known to a soli- 
tary, despondent man 
who has suddenly and 
unexpectedly found a 
companion to share 
hissorrows. I recog- 
nised that he would 
be invaluable later 
on when the floods 
receded if I could 
only manage to keep 
him alive. Taking my 
tomahawk, therefore, 

I swam and waded 
over to the dam, close 
to which grewa clump 
of Colonial oak trees. 

Cutting down a sap- 
ling, I dragged it out 
of the water for the 
poor, famished beast. 

Hunger is a hard 
task-master, and the 
poor brute devoured 
the long, slender 
spines that this tree 
has in place of leaves 
as ravenously as if they had been the most 
succulent prairie grass. 

While thus engaged, the groaning of the 
timbers and creaking of the iron roof of my hut 
attracted my attention, and turning round I 
beheld the structure collapse. There was a 
slight swirl in the rain-splashed sheet of water, 
a few bubbles, and then the pitiless rain beat 
down upon it as it lay, like some water-logged 



wreck, drifting slowly and aimlessly about. I 
hastened to see what I could recover in the 
way of provisions, etc., but all I could manage 
to save was a tin of jam and a portion of 
sodden damper. It was impossible to recover 
anything else, owing to the fact that it had 
either been washed away or could not be got 
at owing to the dangerous condition of the 
building. My first care was to remove these 
precious articles to a place of safety on the dam. 

Night was approaching fast, so there was 
nothing for it but to remain where I was till 
morning. Gradually the full hopelessness of 
the situation forced itself upon me. Even if 
the water started to 
fall immediately, it 
could not possibly 
run off inside a week, 
and before that time 
I should have suc- 
cumbed to exposure 
and starvation. My 
only hope was that I 
should be able to 
reach a high sand- 
ridge some ten miles 
down the creek, on 
which was another 
boundary-rider’s hut. 
This I knew must be 
the nearest spot above 
water, but whether I 
should have strength 
enough to reach it 
was another question, 
and I was loth to quit 
the dam on the off- 
chance. However, in 
the middle of the 
night thecreek settled 
the question. The 
sound of running 
water warned me that 
there was a breach 
somewhere in the 
dam, and I knew well 
that the water would 
soon destroy the whole 
structure when once a 
crack was started. 

Before I had time to make any preparation 
beyond thrusting the damper and tin of jam 
inside my shirt the dam began to slip, and a 
moment later I was overwhelmed by the sullen 
rush of the pent-up water as it burst its bonds 
and swept over the obstruction to give battle to 
the opposing stream beyond. I lost my toma- 
hawk and tin of jam before being washed 
against a tree, into which I climbed and waited 




“l DRAGGED -IT OUT OP THE WATER FOR THE POOR, FAMISHED BEAST. 
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for daylight before starting on my “ forlorn 
hope.” 

That frightful journey through the watery 
wilderness I shall never forget to my dying 
day. Hoping against hope — wading, swimming, 
stumbling over unseen logs, and ever and anon 
slipping off the bank into the creek itself — I 
plodded on towards the doubtful haven of refuge 
ahead. After a time exhaustion told its inevit- 
able tale, and my senses must have left me for 
a time, for I can remember nothing. The next 
thing that I realized was that the sun was 
shining, the centre stream running, and the 
water falling fast, and I laughed like a maniac 
at the irony of it, till a large tree-trunk came 
slowly drifting past. This suggested a fresh idea. 
It was going faster than I ; with its assistance 
the goal might be reached even yet. I swam 
out and clambered on to it, and, as lonely men 
are wont at times to do, talked to and en- 
couraged this gallant craft of mine as though it 
had been a thing of life ; pushed her off into 
the stream with a bough when she ran aground, 
and cleared her 
branches when 
she ran foul of 
other trees, till 
at last the sand- 
ridge hove in 
sight. But 
there was many 
a weary bend 
in the creek 
to be nego- 
tiated before we 
should be abreast 
of it. 

Rounding one 
of these we ran 
aground, and 
as I was too 
weak to push the 
tree off quickly 
enough it swung 
round and 
stuck fast, broad- 
side on, across 
the creek. In 
my efforts to 
clear it my 
foot got jammed 
between two 
boughs as the 



trunk rolled over, and try as I would I could 
not extricate it. Caught like a rat in a trap, I 
struggled with the strength of despair till over- 
come by exhaustion. Then, with a sob of 
despair, I resigned myself to my fate. I raved 
and shouted in a vain endeavour to attract the 
attention of Jackson, the boundary-rider, whose 
hut was visible in the distance, but it seemed 
to me that the gathering crows cawed in 
unison purposely to drown my “ Coo-ee-ees.” 
The idea drove me frantic, and I raved at 
them in my impotence till oblivion drew the 
veil upon my woes, from which I was aroused 
by a sharp pain in my hand, caused by the 
beak of one bird bolder than the rest. Again 
I shouted and again the crows cawed mockingly. 
Again I abused my tormentors with all the bitter- 
ness of despair, yet for all that I owe my life to 
them, for Jackson told me a week later, when 
I regained consciousness in his hut— where I 
was recovering from the attack of fever brought 
on by my prolonged immersion — that it was 
the unusual number and strange behaviour of 

these same crows 
that had first at- 
tracted his atten- 
tion and then 
aroused his curi- 
osity sufficiently 
to induce him 
to ride over to 
investigate the 
cause, with the 
result that he 
found me insen- 
sibleand brought 
me back to his 
hut, where 
his wife nursed 
and fostered the 
little life that 
was left in me 
back to health 
and strength. 
But to this day 
the cawing of a 
crow sends a 
cold shiver 
through me and 
carries me back 
to the terrible 
time when I was 
“Flooded Out.” 
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The Whaler’s Peril— Found in a Walnut— A Strange Freak of Nature, etc., etc. 



ERE is a photograph which illustrates 
M bUP m m striking fashion the many perils 
II gj^ BI H w ^ich whalers have to encounter. 
KagjEfl The whaling -schooner Albert , of 
Dundee, wintered during the season 
1903-4 at Erik Harbour, Davis Strait. Here 
she had many narrow escapes from being crushed 
by floating masses of ice and huge bergs driven 
into the fjord by winds and currents. One day 
a huge pinnacled berg bore down, threatening 
her destruction, and the cable was promptly paid 
out to enable the vessel to retreat. Still the 



great mass of ice came steadily on. More 
and more cable was paid out, until the 
whole had gone and the rock- bound coast lay 
only a few yards from the schooner’s stern. 
And still the berg continued to advance, 
slowly and relentlessly. Just as all hope of 
escape seemed past, the berg struck the 
bottom and hung there quivering for a few 
moments, ail but touching the little whaler, 
as shown in our photograph; then it swung 
reluctantly off into deep water. The danger 
was past ! 




IN A TIGHT CORNER.— THE ICEBERG BORE DOWN UPON THE HELPLESS WHALKK TILL SHE WAS ALMOST 

From a] driven ashore, only sheering opk just in the nick of time. ' l rnoto* 
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proportions. As a matter of fact, 
however, although decidedly bulky, the 
camel’s burden is not at all heavy, 
consisting as it does of light, dry 
sugar-canes. At a little distance the 
animal and his load of canes look like 
nothing so much as a perambulating 
haystack. 

The following photograph depicts 
neither a cyclone nor a prairie fire, 
but is in reality a cloud of smoke 
from the burning of waste oil near 
the Beaumont oil - field, in Texas. 
When the field was first opened and 



Here is a very interesting little photo- 
graph. Let the sender — Mr. J. R. 
Adam, of Edinburgh — tell its history. 
“ I enclose a piece of paper found by 
myself in a walnut some time ago,” he 
writes. “The inscription is quite 
legible, and reads as follows : 4 jQ 2 
reward. — The finder of this is re- 
quested to communicate with Cecil 
Rhodes, of De Beers Company, Kim 
berley. The flower has to-day been 
experimented on. Vlakfontein, 5th 
March, 1901.’ I communicated with 
the trustees of the late Mr. Cecil 
Rhodes’s estate, who, while being un- 
able to pay the two pounds reward 
mentioned, considered my find 4 very 
interesting,* and advised me to send it 
to The Wide World Magazine.” The 
actual size of the paper is one and 
seven-eighths of an inch by one inch. 
It would be interesting to know the 
nature of the “experiment” mentioned 
as having been made on the flowers, 
and whether any 
other walnuts have r ' 




Front a ] horning waste oil on a trxan prairie. I Photo . 



come to light con- 
taining these curious 
missives. 

The camel is a 
long-suffering beast, 
but he is not be- 
loved by those who 
have much to do 
with him. At first 
sight the specimen 
seen in the accom- 
panying photograph 
would appear to 
have a genuine 
grievance, weighed 
down as he is by a 
load of truly terrific 




From a] a ml'CH-burdened camel. {Photo. 



“gushers” were 
plenty, the sur- 
p 1 u s oil was 
drained off to a 
low spot on the 
prairie, and there 
burnt two or 
three times a week, 
the cloud of smoke 
rising from the 
conflagration being 
visible for miles. 

In the early days 
of the gold excite- 
ment in the Klon- 
dike window -glass 
was a very scarce 
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f rom a Photo. by\ a window made ok ginger-ale bottles. [G. G. Cantu* U. 



commodity, and the 
desire to secure as 
much light as pos- 
sible in the cabins 
during the winter 
prompted many in- 
genious devices. In 
1897, when many 
cabins were being 
built, absolutely no 
glass could be ob- 
tained, oiled paper, 
white cloth, and 
clear glass bottles 
being utilized as sub- 
stitutes. The bottles 
made excellent win- 
dows. They had 
originally contained 
ginger ale and had 
been thrown away 
by saloon - keepers. 
The necks were 
taken off by heating 
them in a candle- 
flame and suddenly 
dropping them into 
a. bucket of cold 
water. The bottles 
were then placed in 
rows on wooden 
racks, the spaces be- 
tween them being 
stuffed tight with 
moist moss. It was 
found that these 




A TREE WHICH HAS UPROOTED A GRAVE.— THE STONE BEARS THE LEGEND 
“ THIS GRAVE SHALL NEVER BE OPENED.” 

From a Photo, by H. W. Joel. 



bottle - windows 
were really better 
than the ordinary 
ones of panes of 
glass, which were 
nearly always 
covered thickly with 
snow and ice. The 
bottle - windows did 
not become so 
clogged with frost, 
and admitted more 
light than ordinary 
windows on the 
darkest days. 

A correspondent 
sends us the curious 
photograph here re- 
produced, which he 
took recently in 
Hanover. He 
writes as follows 
concerning it : u As 
will be seen from 
the picture, a tree 
— probably spring- 
ing from a seed 
blown by chance 
into a crevice of the 
ma sonry — has gro w n 
up out of the grave, 
and has tilted the 
massive gravestone 
upwards. On one 
side of the grave, 
curiously enough, is 
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the strange German 
legend : “ Dieses Grab 
darf nie geoffnet wer- 
den ” — (“ This grave 
shall never be 
opened'’). The 
owners of the grave 
could never have an- 
ticipated that their 
wishes would be 
flouted by Nature in 
such a remarkable 
manner. 

Justice as adminis- 
tered in out-of-the-way 
corners of the earth is 
often curious, if effec- 
tive, and the machi- 
nery of the law not 
less so. The picture 
next reproduced was 
taken in Dar-es- 
Salaam, the capital 
of German East 
Africa, and shows a simple substitute for a 
prison van. The malefactor, who is in irons, 
is being conveyed to the court of justice seated 
on the shoulders of an official. We fancy 
that this mode of transporting criminals would 



JUSTICE IN GERMAN EAST AFRICA.— A MANACLED MALEFACTOR BEING CONVEYED TO COURT ON THF 

Front a\ shoulders or a warder. [ Fh ^/ o . 



hardly commend itself to warders in this coun- 
try. The opportunity afforded a vindictive 
prisoner to throttle his human conveyance is 
rather too obvious to be comfortable for the 
man underneath. 
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UNDER THE BRIDGE. 

By John Robb. 

Mr. Robb is a veteran railwayman, and here sets forth how, as a young telegraphist, he 
was enabled to frustrate the plans of a party of train -wreckers — the manner of their undoing 
and the capture of their leader being probably unique. 



•“O.S.” is the telegraphic signal which, 
on American lines, precedes the “ report- 
ing " of a passing train to the dispatcher. 

VoL xv. — 14. 




“THE HEAT AND MV LONG TRAMP MAOS MB PBBL DROWSY.” 



WAS a trifle past twenty -five years 
of age at the time of this story, 
strong and active, and a good deal 
fonder of outdoor life than I was 
of sitting close in an office. The 
said “ office ” was a little ten-foot square room 
— little more than a dry-goods box — in a small 
depot at the small station in Fayette County, 
West Virginia, called “ Hawk’s Nest,” on the 
old Chesapeake (“ C. and O.”) Railroad. 

Like all operators at these little places, I 
worked “ regular ” days and was on duty 
“ extra ” all the rest of the time. I used to get 
even, however, by putting in the long end-of-the- 
day hours with my rifle in the hills, or in carp- 
fishing in the river, having educated a student 
so that he could “ O.S.”* passing trains, or even 
take a train order in an 
emergency. The river ran 
for miles just beyond my 
little station through a sort 
of crooked canyDn in the 
mountains, along one side of 
which the railroad itself was 
built for about half the dis- 
tance, where it crossed the 
stream to the other side on 
a bridge. 

It was while I was lying one 
day half asleep on the north 
end of this bridge, stretched 
out on the platform alongside 
the rails, close to the shore, 
that I had the adventure I 
am about to detail. I had 
been trying to catch fish, but 
without success, and about 
four o’clock I went over to 
the bridge to wait for a freight 
train which was almost due, 
in order to ride back on it to 
the depot outside the “cut.” 

The trains always slowed 
down when they ran on to 



the bridge, which made it easy to “jump” 
them. 

It was a hot day in late June, and the heat 
and my long tramp made me feel drowsy. In 
lying down I was careful to keep my body clear 
of the rails themselves, on the solid board edge 
of the platform. I anticipated that the jar of 
the approaching train would be sufficient to 
awaken me if I should happen to fall asleep. 

The end span of the bridge where I lay was 
over the solid earth, some way from the river, 
and was held up by three stone supports, some 
eighteen or twenty feet in height. 

My impedimenta at the time consisted of a 
heavy bamboo fishing-rod and tackle, besides a 
big knife — about the size and shape of a country 
grocery cheese-knife, only very much heavier 
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and thicker of blade — which a party of surveyors 
had left at the depot. I had brought it with 
me to dig bait. 

I had been lying there curled up on the 
bridge with my arm under my head for about 
ten minutes, and was just beginning to get 
drowsy, when I suddenly heard voices some- 
where below, and I roused myself sufficiently to 
realize that a party of “ hoboes ” (tramps), as I 
judged from their talk, were ambling along up 
the bank of the river toward my end of the 
bridge. A few minutes afterward, still only 



here stone businesses that was shaky; and it 
oughtn’t to take more’n about two sticks of 
powder to do the trick. Seein’ we’ve only got 
six of them, there ain’t none to waste ! ” 

This remark naturally startled me, as I had 
no way of assuring myself exactly when the gang 
intended to begin operations. It didn’t occur 
to me right away what their game was ; I had a 
sort of vague idea that they had a grudge against 
the railroad and were about to wreck that part 
of the bridge in order to “get even.” 

But whatever the scoundrels were up to, it 




hawk's NEST CAN VON, WEST VIRGINIA, SHOWING THE BRIDGE MENTIONED IN THE STORY. 
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half awake, I heard them pass in under the 
bridge approach, and then apparently halt 
directly below my perch. The bridge floor and 
most of the spaces between the ties on the 
“road-bed” were closed tight with planks, 
which prevented my seeing down to the ground. 

Tramps were plentiful in those days, a good 
many of them being men out of work and in 
search of a job. Scarcely a freight train pulled 
through the “Nest” without a bunch of them 
astride of the brake-beams ; and I had grown so 
accustomed to seeing these men that the chances 
are I should have taken no notice of this lot 
and forgotten all about them if some of their 
remarks had not floated up to where I lay on the 
bridge and caused me to prick up my ears. 

“The Dago allowed,” said a hoarse voice 
down below, “ that ’twas the middle one of these 



didn’t take me long to conclude that it was time 
for me to be getting out of the neighbourhood, 
particularly as I was reclining on top of the very 
support they had indicated. I therefore began 
to draw in my legs as a preliminary to getting 
up on my feet. Then a second remark from 
the same speaker put an entirely new face on 
the affair. 

“ There ain’t no call to blow the whole bridge 
up,” he remarked. “Just enough to stop the 
express until we fellows can get possession of 
her.” 

Then I realized that a plot was on foot 
amongst the villainous gang down beneath me 
to capture a train. It developed from their 
further talk that it was their idea to make a 
“no thoroughfare” of the bridge by touching 
the powder off when the train should be close 
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to it — coming ahead, as was customary, slowly. 
The explosion itself would thus act as a danger- 
signal to the train and bring it to a stop, where- 
upon the gang of wreckers would board her and 
take possession. 

This discovery made me feel easier in my 
mind, for, barring accidents, there would be 
no bridge-dynamiting taking place underneath 
me for some hours to come. The first “ex- 
press” train, or passenger of any sort, which 
was due to pass along the bridge was the 
7.40 p.m. west-bound ; and there was no doubt 
in my mind that it was this train the rascals were 
lying in wait for. This gave me time to look 
about me, and I began to study the outlook. 

Of course, the men below — I judged by the 
voices that there were three of them, though 
there afterwards proved to be four — were not 
going to capture the express train with an idea 
of keeping it, nor yet just to get a ride on it. 
They were either after the treasure they might 
find in the express safes, or they intended to 
“ go through ” the passengers — possibly both. 
Many well-to-do people came through the 
“ Nest ” on this train on their way from the 
big cities to pass Sunday in the country. 

Holding-up trains hadn’t become so popular 
in those days as it is nowadays. For this 
reason — and some others — I made up my mind 
that it might be interesting if I took a hand in 
the affair now being arranged. And I did take a 
hand — and came close to getting my feet in it, too. 

My first idea was to steal back along the 
bridge and up to the station, and so get a 
warning to the express train by telegraph. Then, 
if I could get some of the men together and 
cross the riyer once more at some point out- 
side the canyon, we might surround the gang of 
robbers under the bridge and make them our 
prisoners. 

Presently, however, I began to doubt if there 
was sufficient time for all this. I should have 
to travel very slowly and cautiously till I reached 
the south end of the bridge, progressing mostly 
on my hands and knees for fear the miscreants 
might hear me or catch sight of me while I was 
crossing. Moreover, I should have to travel 
almost three miles after I got off the big struc- 
ture. To get word to the west-bound passenger 
train before it should have passed the last 
telegraph station east of the “ Hawk’s Nest ” — 
the last point at which I would be able to warn 
them by wire — it would be necessary for me to 
reach my own little shanty inside an hour ; and, 
as I say, I doubted if I could make the journey 
in time. 

Then, too, life had been terribly monotonous 
lately, and I was, perhaps, a little afraid that I 
might spoil the whole business through being 



seen leaving by the gang, thus scaring them away 
without anything exciting taking place at all. * 

I, therefore, began to cast about for some 
plan whereby I could capture the villains either 
by myself, single-handed, or by getting some- 
one to help me without having to go back to the 
station. One feasible plan seemed to be that I 
should wait until the express train was in sight, 
and then manage to scare the gang somehow so 
that they would be afraid to touch off the 
powder, trusting to luck to get help from the 
train crew before the rascals could escape. 

This looked good enough as the outline of 
a scheme — theoretically. All it lacked were 
practical details. 

Many ideas came to me as I paused, resting 
a knee and the palm of my right hand on the 
bridge floor. What was the best thing for me 
to do ? It was a ticklish situation I was in, for 
any little accident might cause me to become the 
quarry myself, instead of the robbers beneath. 

Finally, I had a sort of sudden inspiration. 
It was a simple enough notion this time, and 
one of very doubtful utility ; the only wonder 
was that it hadn’t occurred to me earlier, con- 
sidering the desperate fix I was in. 

A dozen or more men had been engaged for 
the past three weeks in doing some repair work 
— taking out old beams and substituting new 
ones — among the underpinning of the bridge, 
about midway across the big structure, where it 
passed over the water. To save anybody who 
might miss his footing from taking a header into 
the river, a good-sized net, or combination of 
nets, such as firemen use for fires in lofty build- 
ings, had. been spread out and hauled taut 
between the workmen and the water, the nets 
being held in position by guy-ropes running 
from their corners and fastened tightly to the 
bridge-beams above. All these nets had now 
been carted away except one, which had some- 
thing the matter with it. This particular net — 
one of the smallest of the lot, but still of heavy 
half-inch rope, which would completely cover an 
ordinary box-car — had by some lucky chance 
been tied up to the under-side of the very span 
of the bridge where I stood — directly over and 
a dozen feet or so above the heads of the 
would-be train-wreckers. The two ropes which 
held it came up through a small hole in the 
bridge floor, where they were fastened to a short 
stub-post let into the platform. I had tried 
several times to size up the gang underneath by 
peering down through this hole, but the ropes 
nearly filled the little opening, and the fellows 
were too much concealed by the net and the 
shadow under the bridge for me to see them. 

You will, of course, have anticipated that .it 
was my idea to slash the ropes by a quick stroke 
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“1 HAD TRIED TO SIZE UP THE GANG UNDERNEATH BY PEERING DOWN THROUGH THIS HOLE.” 



with my big knife just when the robbers were 
about to set off the powder, hoping at least to 
tangle the rascals up in the meshes of the heavy 
net long enough for me to get help from the 
train, which would then be close at hand, and 
capture at least some of the miscreants. 

After I had decided on this plan I got anxious 
to see how it would w r ork, and the time began 
to drag. A lucky thing for me was the fact that 
the men kept close under the bridge, probably 
through fear that someone might pass and 
suspect they were up to mischief. Two or three 
times I thought I heard one or other of them 
coming out into the open, and, as I was no more 
anxious to be seen than they were, I finally 
grew tired of dodging and crawled in behind the 
truss-frame and lay low. 

I had my Waterbury watch with me and con- 
tinually consulted it. It seemed an eternity 
before the hour hand finally passed the fateful 
hour of seven. 

Shortly after seven it began to grow dark ; 
and at twenty-five minutes past the hour I got 
my big “ stabber ” ready and crept very cautiously 
over to the stub-post. The fellows below had 
been keeping up a steady conversation for nearly 
two hours, much of which I had been able to 
hear,, and it showed that the gang counted on a 
big haul — though I never learned exactly whether 
it was the express safe or the passengers they 
were laying for. As I crept out from behind 
the bridge-frame I could hear them getting active 
down below, which, with their mumbled talk 
among themselves, helped me to move along 
the few feet I had to go without their hearing 
me. 



So that you may 
understand what I was 
trying to do, and what 
I did do, and how I 
almost got done for my- 
self, I must explain 
further that the two 
ropes which came up 
through the hole in the 
bridge floor were 
fastened to two diagon- 
ally opposite corners of 
the net, the two unroped 
corners of which sagged 
downward. These two 
ropes were then looped 
about the stub-post on 
top of the bridge in 
such a way that a single 
stroke of the big knife 
at one spot where the 
ropes crossed each 
other ivould sever them 
both. I depended upon the weight of the 
safety-net, if everything went well, to make the 
heavy rope-trap fall with a rush before the 
dynamiters could get out from under it. 

I suppose it was the excitement of the 
moment which made me feel so absolutely 
fearless as I stood there in the fast fading light 
on the edge of the big bridge, with enough giant 
powder directly under my feet to send me flying 
through the air in little pieces, and with four 
bloodthirsty rascals ready to kill me out 
of hand if I made any mistake. There 
I remained, motionless, waiting for the trouble 
to begin* 

I didn’t look at the watch again— both my 
hands and my brain were too much occupied — 
but I had little more than arrived at the stub- 
post when I heard the toot of the whistle on the 
express, half a mile down the canyon. I took 
the sound as my cue — it would be a signal also 
to the men down below — and then with a loud 
yell, to distract their mind from their work and 
scare them from firing the powder fuse (which 
act was to at once follow the engine whistle, 
according to the plan I had overheard), I 
swung the heavy blade once over my head 
and brought it down at precisely the spot 
where the ropes crossed. 

Perhaps the cords were a little tougher than 
I had figured, or possibly my nerve wasn’t quite 
what I thought it was going to be at the crucial 
moment. Anyhow, I muddled the job — or 
partly muddled it. The yell I had given 
seemed to have been effective enough so far 
as it went, for there was a sudden stop directly 
afterwards of all sounds from below. 1 realized 
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that much even as I swung the big knife 
through the air. 

But the two ropes didn’t part when the blade 
hit them, and, worse than that, the elastic impact 
of the blow caused the heavy weapon to bound 
out of my hands. It hit the very edge of the 
bridge floor on its handle and then fell with a 
resounding clat- 
ter on the rocky 
ground below. 

I didn’t wait 
to see what the 
result was to be, 
nor even to in- 
vestigate how 
nearly my blow 
had come to 
severing the two 
ropes. Seeing 
that I had ap- 
parently spoilt 
the whole job, 

I fled away 
along the bridge 
as fast as a 
scared man can 
run in the direc- 
tion of the on- 
coming express 
train. 

As I left the 
bridge and 
struck down the 
road-bed toward 
the train, the 
latter, with its 
blazing head- 
light full on me, 
was within six 
hundred feet and was slowing down for 
the bridge. The engineer, whose name I have 
temporarily forgotten, was leaning from the 
cab window as I came tearing along down 
the track. Although he did not recognise me 
at the moment he naturally suspected that some- 
thing was wrong on the bridge, and brought the 
train to a full-stop just as I came within ten 
yards of the cow-catcher. 

I explained as quickly as I could in my breath- 
less condition how matters stood. To cut the 
story short, there were two young sportsmen, as 
it happened, riding on the engine — two young 
city chaps armed with rifles and shot-guns, bound 
down-country for a hunt. A posse was instantly 
formed, comprising this pair, the engine crew, 
and a couple of men from the express car, 
armed with the old-fashioned, sawed-off Win- 
chesters which messengers were then provided 
with. With myself leading, carrying one of 



the city men’s revolvers, we started at full-speed 
toward the bridge. 

Personally, I hadn’t the remotest doubt that 
in the ten or eleven minutes which had already 
elapsed the would-be wreckers would have made 
their escape. There had been no explosion, nor 
was there any sign of any such occurrence as 

we drew close to 
the bridge and 
started down the 
embankment. I 
congratulated 
myself that, 
whatever I had 
not accom- 
plished, I had 
at least kept the 
rascals from 
bl ow i ng the 
bridge up, and 
had, in fact, pre- 
vented the rob 
bery coming off. 

It.was a fortu 
nate fact that, 
when he sprang 
from the cab, 
the fireman had 
had the fore 
thought to bring 
a big flaring 
torch with him, 
made from 
efngine - waste 
soaked in 
oil, for it was 
fast getting too 
dark to see 
clearly. 

Presently we drew near to the middle one of 
the three stone bridge supports, the fireman 
holding his torch out before him in such a way 
as to light up a considerable area, it being now 
pitch dark under the bridge. 

Pretty soon one of the city fellows made a 
sudden jump backwards and motioned to the 
rest of us to stop. Then, without saying a 
word, he pointed his finger toward some queer- 
looking object a few steps ahead. It looked at 
first for all the world like a giant wasps’ nest, 
swinging free from the floor of the bridge over- 
head and reaching right to the ground. The 
thing was such an odd shape and was so 
different from anything we’d been looking to 
see that for a little time it puzzled us. ' 

Then, suddenly, there came the sound of 
what seemed to be a voice from the depths 
of the big wasps’ nest, though it was more like 
the bellow of an angry wild beast. A minute 
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later, however, a long string of imprecations 
took form out of the roar, and in it I at once 
recognised the voice of the chief of the party of 
robbers. He seemed terribly angry about some- 
thing, and kept promising all sorts of evil 
vengeance, including sudden death to some- 
body, as soon as he should get out of his then 
unsurmountable entanglement. 

At this, of course, we hurried forward to 
investigate, although I had already made a pretty 
good guess as to what had happened. 

It proved that three of the would-be wreckers 
had taken advantage of the alarm I had given 
them to make their escapes ; but the fourth one, 
the ringleader, undoubtedly — a man who was 
later found to be a certain Pat Cassaday, a 
dangerous criminal — had, unfortunately for him, 
got caught in the net when it fell. My blow 
with the knife 
had severed the 
rope, which had 
caused the heavy 
net to drop in 
such a way as to 
completely en- 
velop him. After 
that the sur- 
prised rascal’s 
frantic plunges 
to free himself 
had only wrap- 
ped him up 
tighter in its 
clinging meshes. 

As we stood 
there, a grim- 
looking but 
h i g hly-elated 
audience, the 
fireman’s torch 
lighting up the 
prisoner’s evil 
face, the latter 
suddenly be- 
came quiet. He 
was about the 
most disgusted- 
looking and 
well -trussed -up 
scoundrel one 
would meet in a 
lifetime. He had 
managed in his 
mad plunging 
not only to get 
both his feet and 
arms through the 
meshes, but had 
also pushed his 



head through a place where there was a broken 
strand, so that he actually had a rope around his 
neck. It took us nearly fifteen minutes to dis- 
entangle him — a process finally helped out by my 
big cheese-knife, which I found lying on the 
rocks. Then we took pieces of the chopped-up 
net-ropes to tie our captive up properly. This 
done, we carried him over to. the express car, 
but before leaving the scene we made a careful 
search about the bridge pier for the dynamite. 
We only found the two sticks, though another 
search was made the next day without result. 

That is about the whole story. The man 
Cassaday was taken on in the express car to the 
first good-sized town and there turned over to 
the authorities, afterwards being taken back to 
Baltimore, where he was tried and sentenced to 
a long term of imprisonment I got a free ride 

to the trial as a 
witness all the 
way up from 
Savannah, 
whither I had by 
that time bent 
my footsteps. 

As to the other 
three robbers, 
who had fled in 
terror the mo- 
ment I shouted, 
not one of them 
was ever caught, 
or, if so, I never 
heard tell of it. 
And so ended 
my solitary ex- 
perience with 
train-wreckers. 

One of the city 
sportsmen on the 
engine proved to 
be a nephew of 
the president of 
the road. He 
wanted to give 
me a good billet 
for my share in 
preventing the 
wreck and rob- 
bery. I was fool- 
ish enough, how- 
ever, to decline 
it, not wishing to 
be tied down to 
routine work in 
any one locality. 
I only wish I 
had the chance 
nowadays ! 
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By E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S. 

The author is an authority on equitation, and has studied horsemanship in many lands, but gives 
the palm for skill and daring to the wonderful riders of Ypres, in Belgium, some of whose 
amazing feats are here described and illustrated with striking photographs. 



O much had been told me by my 
Belgian friends of the wonderful 
horsemanship to be seen at the 
Ecole d y Equitation, or National 
Military Riding School of Belgium, 
at Ypres, that it was with a feeling of consider- 
able satisfaction that I received one morning 
the bulky envelope with its red seals containing 
the official authorization of the Minister of War 
for me to visit the school. 

It was a cold, brisk morning in early Novem- 
ber when I climbed into my voiture salon at the 
Gare du Nord in Brussels, and I wrapped my 
ulster more closely about me, for the charcoal 
foot-warmers had not yet 
been lighted. Such a 
luxury as steam heat has 
apparently never entered 
the heads of the Belgian 
railway administration, 
though the winter months 
in Belgium are often most 
bitterly cold. The ride 
through the low-lying lands 
of West Flanders, with 
its eternal red-roofed 
houses and black - and- 
white cattle and gaunt 
windmills, is monotonous 
at the best of times, but 
in the autumn, when the 
mists from the North 
Sea are creeping south- 
wards, it impresses 
one as a cold, blue land 
— barren, bleak, and 
cheerless. Indeed, it was 
not until the belfry-tower 
of Ypres (pronounced, 
by the way, “ £-per”) came 
slowly into view that I 
VoL xv.— 16. 



closed the Tauchnitz in which I had become 
absorbed and began to take some interest in my 
surroundings. 

As the train drew into the little station I saw 
on the platform, awaiting me, a soldierly, grey- 
moustached mar on the collar of whose military 
great-coat were the stars of a colonel of cavalry. 
He int’-'xiuced himself as the commandant of 
the school, and while the railway officials stood 
at the salute— for Ypres is a garrison town — he 
escorted me to a waiting opera ’bus, a gorgeous 
affair painted in the regimental colours of yellow 
and light blue, with a corporal of artillery for 
coachman and a private of lancers as groom. 
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They were a fine-looking lot of men, the 
officers of the garrison ; a trifle undersized, 
perhaps, but lithe, wiry, and debonair — quite 
the ideal light cavalrymen. Some had been in 
the service of the Congo State, and chatted 
lightly of the sudden death that lies hidden in 
many forms on the upper reaches of the great 
river ; others had been sent as attaches to the 
army manoeuvres in Germany, and told of experi- 
ments with bullet-proof clothing and pneumatic 
rifles ; while others were beardless boys, fresh 
from the military schools of Brussels, filled with 
youthful enthusiasm for their profession. 

The Ecole d’ Equitation is, as the name 
implies, a school for teaching horsemanship to 
the officers and non-commissioned officers of 
the Belgian army, the latter being known as sous - 
officiers . There are no riding schools in Belgium 
where the enlisted man can learn to ride, but 
the recruits of the cavalry regiments have their 
horsemanship pounded into them by the regi- 
mental riding-master, aided by a riding-whip 
and a caustic tongue, the cavalry recruit, no 
matter how unaccustomed to horses he may be, 
having to take his place in the ranks from the 
start and acquiring the finer points as he goes 
along. The equine education of the officers, 
both commissioned and non-commissioned, is 
by no means neglected, however, there being 
far more work than play during the year each 
cavalry officer must spend at Ypres. Each 
officer, immediately upon leaving the military 
school, and before he joins his regiment, is sent 
to Ypres for a ten-months’ course of instruction 
in riding and all else that pertains to horseman- 
ship. When the school has its maximum 



number in attendance there are about one 
hundred and fifty commissioned officers or 
cadets and some two hundred sous-officiers , in 
addition to which each officer brings with him 
a trooper from his regiment to act as servant 
during his stay at the school. As both officers 
and men retain the distinctive uniform of their 
regiments the effect on parade is a brilliant one, 
especially when full dress is worn. 

Luncheon over, I was taken to the first of * 
the six big riding-halls and shown a class of 
newly-arrived cadets being initiated into the 
mysteries of riding the so-called “ French ” 
saddle — a large, hollow affair, with cantle and 
pommel as high as those of a Mexican saddle 
and having the largest skirts I have ever seen. 

In fact, it was all but a duplicate of the 
cumbersome jousting-saddles used by mediaeval 
knights. These saddles had no stirrups, and 
only snaffle-bits were used on the weedy- 
looking string of three-quarter-bred Irish horses 
that were used as mounts for new recruits. 

For beginners the riding was as good as I ha\e 
ever seen. The long line of men circled and 
turned and wheeled and advanced in twos and 
fours and platoons until the eye was weary with 
the ever-changing evolutions. One cadet lost 
his kepi , and the man galloping immediately 
behind him leaned out of his saddle and picked 
it up with all the dexterity of a Texas cow- 
puncher. Then they put up the obstacles — 
not your low, perfunctory affairs that one sees 
at military tournaments in England, and that a 
horse can take in his stride, but big, solid w-alls 
and hedges and fences that were put up to stay, 
and that must be jumped clean, or horse and I 
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rider came to grief. They went over these 
jumps singly and in pairs and in fours; and 
then — will you believe it? — these “new” men, for 
whom the instructor had been apologizing, began 
to turn somersaults on their horses as they went 
over the five-foot jumps with about as much 
concern as though they were performing on the 
padded rug of a gymnasium ! 

Still apologizing, the commandant took me to 



tiS 

the noses of the leading line within reach of the 
commandant’s upraised hand. 

“Now,” said the colonel, “you must see my 
jumpers. I am very proud of them.” And 
when I saw them perform I felt that his pride 
was quite justified. He had them lined up for 
inspection in still another riding-hall — a dozen 
or more as clean-limbed, well-built hunters as 
one would wish to see. Every one was bred 




From a] “beginners” turning somersaults in their saddles. {Photo. 



another manege, the bugles pealed out, and in 
trotted a score of young men riding English 
thoroughbreds that would have done credit to 
any hunt in the Shires. These men rode 
pigskin hunting saddles. The performance in 
the first manege was child’s play to this, for 
these hot-blooded thoroughbreds squealed and 
bit and lashed out with their heels, and now 
and again one would get the centre of the 
ring all to himself, and would buck and 
plunge and rear in a fashion that would make 
a Western broncho envious, and all the time 
the boy-officer on his back would wear much 
the same expression as though he were bicycling 
down a country lane. These men were a little 
more advanced, their instructor explained, 
and they proved it by riding like wild Indians. 
They threw themselves off and on their racing 
horses as if they were made of indiarubber ; 
they rode backwards and they changed horses 
while going over the jumps ; they stood up 
in their saddles Cossack -fashion and hacked 
viciously at heads and posts ; and then they 
lined up in squadron formation at the farther 
end of the big hall and came racing towards 
us, every man rising in his stirrups and yelling 
like a Comanche, until at the word of command 
they pulled their horses back on their haunches, 



on Irish soil, I was told, and I quite believed it 
when I saw the inimitable fashion in which they 
scrambled over their jumps. Against the farther 
wall of the hall was erected a barricade of 
planks, earth, and timbers, so solidly put up and 
so high that I presumed it must be intended for 
wall-scaling drill by infantry. The idea that a 
horse would ever take such an obstacle never 
entered my head, especially when I found that 
it was something over two metres, or about six 
and a half feet, in height. But there was no 
chance for doubt as to its purpose when a 
lieutenant of guides, riding a powerful black 
animal, dashed out of the line, swung his horse 
around, and cleared the tremendous obstacle 
by a good foot. 

Rider after rider repeated the performance 
in turn, scarcely a horse refusing, or even 
rapping, the top plank. The affair was as 
solid as the side of a house, and would have 
come down about as quickly had a horse hit 
it. I have seen as high jumps made at horse 
shows in America, but they were made over 
loose bars that would fall at the slightest touch, 
and the jumps were made amid the hushed 
silence of judges and spectators. Not only did 
no applause follow these performances, but the 
smart riding-master rapped out sarcastic remarks 
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A MAGNIFICENT LEAP. 

From a Photo. 



hand, especially when I 
saw a little brown cob led 
out with the bridle reins 
tied on his neck. The 
instructor's whip-lash 
cracked like a pistol ; 
the little cob, looking 
more like a harness pony 
than a jumper, cantered 
forward alone, rose into 
the air, poised for an 
instant on the top bar, 
then landed and trotted 
quietly to the corner, 
where a trooper was 
standing with a pan of 
oats. 

After this amazing 
exhibition we adjourned 
to the parade - ground, 
that occupies the quad- 
rangle in the centre of the 
barracks. Here a 
squadron of lancers was 
drawn up, the red and 
white pennons of their 
lances fluttering gaily in 
the gentle breeze. 

After a complicated drill 
that somewhat resembled 



as to the seat, 
hands, and gene- 
ral appearance of 
the rider. 

Next soldiers 
placed still an- 
other row of 
blocks on top of 
the jump, and a 
ragged- looking 
chestnut popped 
over it with as 
clean a pair of 
heels as though it 
were a garden 
fence. Then they 
raised the jump 
until it registered 
two and a half 
metres, or some- 
thing over seven 
and a half feet, 
and I began to 
think the day of 
miracles was at 
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A SEVEN-FOOT JUMP WITH AN AWKWARD RAIL BEYOND. 
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IRISH HORSFS TAKING THE STEEPLECHASE COURSE. 



[Photo. 



a mounted quadrille there was a display of tent- 
pegging, concluding with a so-called “Cos- 
sack” drill. Standing in their stirrups and 
waving their lances, the men dashed forward 



mand the horses sank to the ground, forming 
living ramparts for their riders, and from across 
their backs came puffs of smoke and the spiteful 
crackle of carbine-fire. 




in open order with a wild yell, wheeled, fled, 
formed a circle, then at the word of com- 



“ Now I will show you my steeplechase 
course,” remarked my friend the commandant. 



**THB HORSES THAT TOO* THIS JUMP CAME NEARER TO FLYING THAN ANY I HAVE EVER SEEN.” 
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“ I think it is — what you say in l’Angleterre— -a 
stiff one.” 

The colonel was right. It certainly was stiff. 
It would have made the hair of the boldest 
cross-country rider in the County Kerry stand 
up straight with fright. In the first place, it was 
totally unlike any other course I ever saw or 
heard of. It was built around the barracks 
themselves, and every few rods you swung 
around the sharp corner of a stone building 
only to be confronted with a hair-raising jump, 
and the worst of it 
was that there was 
no make - believe 
about any of them, 
for, like everything 
else in the place, 
they were there to 
stay. 

“ Aren't these a 
bit severe for 
young officers ? ” 

I asked the 
colonel. 

“ Oh, a trifle, 
perhaps,” he re- 
plied, with the 
shrug of the shoul- 
ders that is the 
chief argument of 
every Frenchman ; 

“ but think how 
much better the 
young officers will 
ride if they know 
they are going to 
get hurt if they 
don’t get over 
them.” There was 
every kind of jump 
that I had ever 
heard of and some 
that I had not — 
a Liverpool, a 
bullfinch, an in-and-out, a water jump, a ditch 
so broad and deep that it was christened 
“the river,” two banks, and a rail fence. The 
banks were unique, being seven feet high and 
having at the farther side, and just about where 
a horse would land in the ordinary course of 
events, a single rail, raised about four feet from 
the ground, and placed in the most awkward 
position imaginable. This jump, I was told, 
especially appealed to the Irish horses, which 
scrambled up, on, and over it like so many cats. 
I don’t remember the name of the most 
remarkable obstacle of all, but it was a broad 
jump, and a horse had to clear a good twenty- 
five feet to get over it, and if fte didn’t he w$$ in 



for badly-skinned legs and his rider for a nasty 
fall. The horses that took this jump came 
nearer to flying than any I have ever seen before 
or expect to again. 

The ’bus was waiting to take us out to the 
drill plain, some three kilometres in the country, 
but before we left the instructor of the fourth 
division, as the senior class is called, pleaded 
that a few minutes’ attention be given to the 
men under his command. The w r ork of this 
division was really that of la haute ecole , and it 

must be said that 
the young men 
were as finished 
exponents of the 
art as I have ever 
seen. They drove 
their thorough- 
breds tandem in a 
way that reminded 
one of Barnum’s 
circus, and which 
was, as their in- 
structor explained 
to me, an excel- 
lent method of 
teaching the prin- 
ciple of “ light 
hands.’’ A still 
more effective 
method, though, 
is the movement 
known as the 
cabrade , in which 
the horse rears and 
goes down the line 
on his hind legs. 
Only thorough- 
breds were used in 
the high school 
division, and if a 
man was inclined 
to have heavy 
hands during the 
cabrade , in nine cases out of ten his horse 
came over backwards and the pupil received 
a lesson which he remembered. 

It was almost twilight when we reached the 
drill plain, but we were in time to see one of 
the most interesting exercises of the day. The 
tall, dry grass, that the long drought had 
rendered as dry as tinder, was set on fire, and, 
with a sharp breeze fanning it, the blaze swept 
straight across the plain, the crackling flames 
waist-high, and the smoke rolling up in clouds. 
“ En avantl Charge 1” I heard from far up 
the field, a bugle thrilled out hoarsely, and 
down the field they came at a gallop, three 
squadrons in all, guides in {he van ? then lancers 




From a\ the 4 ‘ cabrade." [Photo. 
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and chasseurs — the first in bottle-green jackets 
and cerise breeches, the lancers in orange and 
sky-blue, and the chasseurs a mass of green and 
gold. Right down the field they swept. The 
horses snorted, shied, and reared as they found 
the flame in their faces, but the spurs went into 
their flanks. They plunged through and were 
lost in the smoke, and the commandant turned 
to me with a smile. “ Good practice for getting 
men and horses accustomed to the battle-smoke, 
isn't it ? ” he said. 

The crowning feat of the day, the masterpiece 
as it were, was left for the last, and it was a 
fitting conclusion to a day of the most dare devil 
horsemanship I have ever seen. A long, gradual 
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woods behind, while up the slope raced the 
green tunic and gold-laced cap of a guide. His 
scarlet bre*eches glowed for one brief moment 
in the sun as he reached the summit, and then 
horse and man dropped out of sight as sud- 
denly, as completely, as though the earth had 
swallowed them, and there came to us a rattle 
of stones and a shout that told us the rider had 
performed his perilous ride in safety. 

It was quite dark when we reached the 
caserne , but my hospitable friends insisted on 
my inspecting the buildings and taking tea with 
them before I left, for they are very English in 
their ways, these Belgian aristocrats, and they 
have their afternoon tea as regularly as any 




From a ] riding through a miniature prairie fire. [Photo. 



ascent covered with turf broke away suddenly at 
the top into a precipice, or something that closely 
resembled one, except that -its surface was of 
gravel instead of rock. It was quite a hundred 
feet in height — perhaps nearer a hundred and 
fifty — and the grade was one of about seventy 
degrees. Upon casual inspection one would 
venture the opinion that it might be descended 
in safety by the aid of a rope and an alpenstock. 
The exercise consisted in officers galloping up the 
turfed incline at full speed and then sliding 
down the precipice to the plain below — a feat 
that certainly required more than the ordinary 
amount of nerve. It was a strange scene in 
the autumn twilight and a very picturesque one, 
with the little group of gaily-uniformed officers 
in their astrachan-trimmed jackets sitting their 
horses in the foreground, with the dark pine 



Londoner. So they took me through the stables 
and showed me the long lines of troop-horses 
contentedly munching their oats after a hard 
day’s work, for which, I fear, I was largely 
responsible ; they opened the boxes of the 
thoroughbreds— English, Irish, Hungarian, and 
Arab ; they took me into the great smithy with 
its twenty forges, where embryo “non-coms” 
were forging and hammering and fitting shoes 
and learning the other tricks of the farrier’s 
trade ; and then they ushered me into the famous 
horse-shoe room, with its walls and ceiling and 
even parts of the floor covered with horse-shoes 
of every nation and of every age, from the great 
iron monstrosity that was said to have been 
worn by the charger of Charlemagne to the 
delicate thing of tempered steel that once graced 
the hoof of a Derby winner. 
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Then there was tea at the colonel’s quarters, 
and were it not for the strange uniforms I might 
well have imagined myself again in Fifth Avenue 
or Piccadilly. They told me of the paper-chases 
that are held twice monthly, and I was offered 



rumble of the ’bus upon the stones and found 
that it was time to begin my four-hours’ journey 
back to Brussels. My hosts all stood in the 
doorway, the light shining on their picturesque 
uniforms, and waved me au revoir. 




THE HORSE-SHOE ROOM — IT CONTAINS A SHOE SAID TO HAVE MKKN WORN HY CH ARI.EM AGNES CHARGER. 

From a Photo. 



the pick of a dozen mounts if I would attend ; 
of wild boar-hunting in the Luxembourg 
Ardennes; of picnics in the country in which 
the whole corps participated, and where riding 
habits were almost as thick as uniforms ; of 
rides to the seaport towns on the near-by 
littoral and drills in the ocean with water to the 
saddle-girths ; and of the great long-distance 
ride from Ostend to Brussels, one hundred 
and twenty-five kilometres long, that was per- 
formed in a little less than five hours, and 
in which many of the horses fell dead in their 
tracks. 

It was far into the evening before I heard the 



It has been my good fortune to see the riders 
of many lands in the years that I have been 
wandering about the world. I have camped with 
the Mexican Rurales, whose ranks are recruited 
only from the vaqueros of the ranches ; I have 
lidden boot by boot with cow-punchers in Texas 
and New Mexico; I have seen the drill of the 
West Point cadets and of the Magyar body- 
guard of the Austrian Emperor, and I have 
even witnessed the wonderful feats performed 
by those Don Cossacks known as the Czar’s 
Own, but I have yet to see more finished horse- 
men, more reckless, daring, devil-may-care riders 
than these same boy-officers of Belgium. 
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Deserted in the Bush. 

By Ralph A. Durand. 

While prospecting in North Queensland the author was cruelly deserted in the bush by his companions 
— left without provisions or water in those awful wastes where so many men have perished miserably. 
In this narrative he describes his experiences during the ensuing days and nights of suffering. 




j|OME ten years ago I spent three or 
four heartbreaking months in North 
Queensland, trying to earn a living 
by tin-mining. Few enterprises, I 
think, afford less return for exceed- 
ingly hard work. At dawn every day my mate 
and I — for one cannot wash tin by oneself — 
began our work of digging up the gravel in the 
ancient bed of a stream, carrying it to a water- 
hole in the real bed, throwing it into a sluice- 
box, and washing it with a Californian pump, and 
with the exception of half an hour for breakfast 
and an hour at midday we worked without 
intermission till the stars appeared again in the 
sky. At the end of our most 
successful week we divided three 
pounds' worth. On another 
Saturday we were rewarded for 
our week’s work by half a 
crown’s worth of tin apiece. 

Meanwhile our credit with the 
local storekeeper steadily 
diminished. 

One day, however, an old 
man informed us, under pledge 
of secrecy, of a gully that he 
had found, rich in tin, some 
seventy miles from our camp. 

He showed us some very pro- 
mising “ prospects,” and after 
some haggling we agreed to 
accompany him to the place 
and work out the gully, grant- 
ing him in return for his in- 
formation a half-share on the 
results of the first month’s work. 

Then, after purchasing three 

months' provisions, which strained our poor 

credit to its utmost, we prepared to start. 

Both my old and my new partner agreed that 
we must manage to leave our camp unnoticed. 
Few of the miners who were working in the 
same creek as ourselves were earning enough to 
pay expenses, and had it been suspected that 
we were “on a good lay ” we should certainly 
have been followed, and instead of working the 
whole gully, as we hoped to do, we should 
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have been confined within the limits of a 
“three-man claim.” Even from this we might 
have been evicted by any licensed miners 
who cared to do so, for not one of us had paid 
the necessary ten shillings for a mining license. 
On these grounds, and to ensure our undivided 
possession of the gully, I consented to take a 
part in deceiving the other miners in the camp. 

One afternoon, when everything was ready, 
our new partner, who was known as “ Old Man 
Dick,” .mounted his horse and rode up the 
track, carefully informing all whom he met that 
he was going to look for work at the nearest 
station. An hour later, having given out that 
the death of a relative had 
called me to town, I shouldered 
my swag and started down the 
road. The other man stayed 
behind until everyone in the 
camp was asleep, then struck 
the tent and joined us at a 
previously - arranged meeting - 
place. 

The other two men were 
mounted, while I accompanied 
them on foot. We pressed on 
all through the night, carefully 
avoiding all roads, halted from 
sunrise to midday, and marched 
again till midnight. My com- 
panions were eager to get on, 
and chafed at the delay when- 
ever I lagged behind. When 
we halted at our second camp, 
by which time we had covered 
about fbrty miles, they picked 
a quarrel with me and coolly 
informed me that they had decided I should 
have only an eighth share in whatever tin 
we obtained ! Of course, I refused to agree 
to this, and when at dawn next morning we 
resumed our journey I was scarcely on speak- 
ing terms with either of them. They refused to 
moderate their pace at all, and it was with great 
difficulty that I managed to keep them in sight. 
The day was intensely hot. We were crossing a 
high plateau and by midday had found no 
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water. We pushed on, therefore, without halt- 
ing, and soon after noon I was nearly half a 
mile behind my companions. Twice I shouted 
to them to wait for me, but they took no notice ; 
indeed, I feel sure that they quickened their 
pace. Becoming desperate I broke into a run, 
but was unable to decrease the distance between 
us, and at last, 
exhausted, I gave 
up the chase. 

I fully believed 
that they had 
intentional ly 
deserted me, but 
to give them the 
benefit of the 
doubt I lighted a 
fire, knowing that 
should they return 
to look for me the 
smoke would 
easily guide them 
to where I was. 

Half an hour 
passed and they 
did not return. 

Bitterly then did 
I regret the share 
I had taken in 
throwing would-be 
pursuers off the 
scent. My absence 
from the camp 
would not be 
noticed, as I had 
deliberately an- 
nounced that I 
was going to town, 
and I could not 
even find my way 
back, as we had 
carefully avoided roads and had travelled mostly 
by night. Gradually I realized the grim truth 
— I was lost in the hungry wastes of the Queens- 
land bush. 

I sat down on the trunk of a fallen tree and 
forced myself to review the situation calmly. 
Pursuit was hopeless, and I realized that I 
must devote my whole energy to reaching 
some homestead or settlement before becoming 
exhausted with hunger. Our last camp had 
been on a tributary of the Burdekin river. I 
remembered that we had crossed a road at right 
angles early in the morning, and reflected that if 
I went back in that direction I should either 
strike it or find some creek which, if followed 
far enough, would cross it, for the road lay 
between me and the Burdekin river. Whither it 
le4 I knew not, but I decided that it would be 



better to follow it, trusting to reach a station or 
meet a traveller, than to risk becoming utterly 
lost attempting to find my way back to the 
mining camp. 

Suddenly I heard a low whine, and looking 
down saw that a cattle pup belonging to “ Old 
Man Dick ” had stayed with me instead of 

foil owing its 
master. Its pre- 
sence at that 
moment cheered 
me wonderfully, 
and, feeling more 
hopeful, I patted 
its head and, 
whistling to it to 
follow me, set out 
on my weary 
tramp. Through- 
out the long after- 
noon, regardless 
of hunger, thirst, 
and the fierce heat 
of a vertical sun, 
scarcely pausing 
to rest, I plodded 
steadily onwards. 
Having passed the table- 
land, I made wide devia- 
tions from my course in 
search of water, but the 
stony beds of the gullies were hard 
and dry. Then I learnt the real 
meaning of thirst. Before sunset 
my lips were cracked and bleed- 
ing, my tongue was swollen, my 
skin was parched and feverish, and 
I felt every heart-beat in my aching 
head and throbbing veins. Had 
I had an axe I could have obtained 
water by making an incision in 
the protuberance on the trunk of any gum- 
tree, but my knife was not strong enough. 
The dog, which had been exhausting itself in 
fruitless searches for water, now crept at my 
heels, whining piteously. At last I reached 
a dried-up watercourse, in the sandy bed of 
which I dug frantically with my fingers, hoping 
to find water underneath. I followed the water- 
course down and dug in the sand again and 
again, but without result Shortly before dark, 
walking in the bed of the river, I came upon a 
faint track in the sand at right angles to my 
path. Looking to left and right I saw that I had 
come upon the road which we had left that 
morning, but water was now my first considera- 
tion, and I plodded onwards down the river bed. 

Suddenly the dog dashed forward, barking, and 
leapt at the bole of a tree that grew in the river 
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just. as it was on the glowing embers. Then, 
while waiting for it to cook, I laid myself full 
length on the soft sand. 

In a minute, as it seemed, I was staring 
stupidly at the red glow of dawn. I sat up and 
looked round, then, as recollection came back to 
me, turned and looked ruefully at the ashes of 
the fire, black and dead, and the charred 
remains of what had once been an opossum. 

A piece of meat somewhat smaller than a 
lark remained unburnt. This I devoured 
ravenously, and the dog in a few gulps dis- 
patched the fragments that were too burnt 
for me to eat. Then, after a long drink at 
the muddy pool, I returned to the road and 
started on again. 

The transient cool of the morning soon gave 
place to the fierce heat of noon. Listlessly, 
wearily, I plodded on. As I neared the top of 
each rise in the ground I entertained fresh hopes, 
quickening my footsteps in the hope that perhaps 
in the next valley there would be something — a 
homestead, a boundary-rider’s hut, a waggon, a 
tent — even a fence would have been a hopeful 
sign ; but each succeeding view 
showed the same dreary panorama 
of dry, yellow grass and blue-grey 
foliage. Occasionally the dog and 
I drank at shallow puddles where 
a little water, hot and thick with 
green slime, lay in the hardened 
hoof-prints of horses or cattle. 
Once the sight of an iguana crawl- 
ing torpidly along awakened in me 
the instincts of a savage. I chased 
it into a tree, and exhausted my- 
self by trying to dislodge it with 
sticks and stones till it sought 
refuge in a hollow branch. 

As I lay down to rest that 
night, pillowing my head on a log 
of wood, I made the dog nestle 
by my side, and lying thus parti- 
ally comforted by the warmth of 
his body, and worn out by weak- 
ness and fatigue, I slept through 
an uneasy, dream-haunted night. 
Next morning the internal pain 
was more acute, my eyesight dim, 
and my legs below the knee 
seemed heavy and inert. Every 
few hundred yards I was obliged 
to stop and rest, and I resolved, 
if I had not found relief by night- 
fall, that I would kill and eat the 
dog. 

Then came a dread more awful 
than that of death — the dread 
of approaching insanity. Af 



bed. A small, dark object was scuttling up the 
trunk. I grabbed at it, and by great good luck 
caught it It was a small opossum. Here was 
something to eat, and, better still, I knew that 
water must be near. I continued my search with 
renewed energy, and a few hundred yards lower 
down was rewarded by the discovery of a small, 
rock bound pool of muddy, malodorous water. 

Oh, the joy of that discovery, the sudden 
relief to overstrung nerves, the realization of the 
hope that for the last hour had grown wilder 
and wilder ! I flung myself on the ground, and 
after pausing for a moment, just to revel in the 
joy of anticipation, plunged my face into the 
water, drew a deep draught down my parched 
throat, paused for breath, and drank again. 

“ Now, old man, you and I’ll have dinner,” 
I said cheerfully to the dog, “and then we’ll 
turn in.” 

At the base of every tree a pile of driftwood 
mingled with dried leaves and fragments of grass 
had collected— materials for a fire ready laid. I 
put a match to the nearest, and as soon as the 
fire died down threw the body of the opossum 
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times I was seized with wild fits of delirium,- in 
which, bursting into horrible laughter, I danced 
with my shadow or ran races with it along the 
track ; or purposeless anger seized me, impel- 
ling me, yelling madly, to strike the trees with 
my bare fist. Then, when the fit passed off, 
dimly realizing what I had done, I gave way to 
frightful despondency and dejection. 

At other times my tortured brain was the 
victim of absurd hallucinations. A sound as of 
cantering horses often caused me to turn round 
quickly and eagerly scan the plain , in the 
corner of my eye I seemed to see houses, tents, 
or stock-yards ; the voice of my mother, crooning 
nursery lullabies, while before me hovered the 
long- forgotten faces of my schoolfellows. 

At last, after a wild burst of delirium, I sank 
panting and exhausted under a tree, resolved to 
give up the hopeless struggle. The desire for 
life flickered and waned in my heart. What 
would the end be like? # The answer came in 
the hoarse croak of a carrion crow 
that was perched on the branch of 
a neighbouring tree. 

All around was abundant life. 

Birds innumerable fluttered in the 
tree-tops. Cicadas chirped merrily, 
and legions of ants and a thousand 
other members of the insect world 
swarmed in the grass, each one 
being able to find food in this 
desolate waste, while I— a member 
of the highest order of created 
beings — was dying of starvation in 
the midst of plenty. What a satire 
on our boasted civilization ! 

What was that ? A cock crow. 

How persistent were these wretched 
hallucinations. Nothing could seem 
more incongruous in this howling 
wilderness. I wished that the car- 
rion crow would not croak so exult- 
ingly just above my head. It was 
bad enough to die a lingering 
death without that. 

The dog whined and licked my 
hands. 

Ah ! the dog. I had forgotten 
it. It would keep me alive for two 
more days at least. I decided that 
after I had rested I would kill it. 

Listen ! Another cock - crow ! 

Could it be? Was it possible ? 

Returning hope sent the blood 
coursing anew through my veins as 
I rose wearily and staggered on 
again. Presently, at a bend in the 
track, my steps quickened to a 



shuffling run, for far away gleamed through an 
arch of trees what seemed like a roof of galvanized 
iron. Was it a house, or was it merely a patch 
of blue sky through the trees? So often during 
the previous day I had mistaken a patch of blue 
sky for a roof. After five minutes of heart- 
breaking uncertainty I knew it for a roof, but 
still it might be merely an untenanted out-station, 
or the roof of an outlying branding-shed. No ; 
it was a house, though seemingly untenanted. 
There was no movement on the veranda, no 
sign of stock-yard or outhouses. With alter- 
nating hopes and fears I turned the corner of 
the shanty. Thank Heaven ! it was occupied. 
The long-drawn tension was released. The 
feverish strength that for three days had 
buoyed me up suddenly deserted me. Utter- 
ing a hoarse, inarticulate cry, I sank on to 
the veranda steps, laid my face on my arms, 
and sobbed like a little child, while the dog 
crept up beside me and joyfully licked my face. 
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The Moodus Noises. 

By Irving King. 

A description of a mysterious and alarming phenomenon which at irregular intervals disturbs the 
rural quietude of a little township in Connecticut, U.S.A., and which has hitherto defied all solution. 



AST H A DDAM, Connecticut, U.S. A., 
believes that it has recently had a 
visit from the ghost of the old Indian 
chieftain Machemoodus, who occa- 
sionally shakes the town and scares 
the people with the growls of his displeasure. 
In other words, the famous and mysterious 
M Moodus Noises ” have been abroad again, and 
attention is once more attracted to a strange 
phenomenon which at intervals disturbs this 
quiet and otherwise prosaic region, and has 
hitherto defied all solution, though there are 
many theories concerning it 

Sometimes the noises will not be- beard for 
years, and then they will break out and shake 
the town at frequent intervals for a year or so. 
They had not been heard for three years until 
they broke out some time ago, and stirred up 
the community to a state of excitement. The 
growlings and the rumblings, the clanking of 
chains and the discharge of volleys of small 
arms, the trembling of the solid earth and 



the shaking of the houses, were heard and 
felt over a region extending for ten miles around 
Moodus, except to the westward, where the 
Connecticut River seemed to interfere some- 
what with the progress of the noises, though 
they were distinctly heard on the western bank, 
and the waters of that usually placid stream were 
mightily disturbed. Even at Haddam, on the 
west shore of the river, the houses rocked, and 
people rushed into the streets in terror, awakened 
by the tremblings and the rumblings. 

The little ferry-boat that plies across the river 
at Goodspeed Landing began to jump about in 
a manner decidedly frisky for so staid and 
mature a craft ; and her captain, who sleeps on 
board, rushed on deck at four o’clock in the 
morning, to see the river violently agitated and 
hear the night filled with the wrathful voice of 
Machemoodus. For miles around the sleeping 
farms and villages awoke at the quakings and 
awful sounds. 

The township of East Haddam lies on the 





THE TOWN OF EAST HADDAM, WHERE THE RUMBLINC.S AND EARTH-TREMORS ROUSED THE SLEEPING PEOPLE. 

From a Photo. 
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THE CONNECTICUT RIVER — MOUNT TOM IS SEEN TO THE LEFT. 
From a Photo, by At. S. Wetkerell , Mood us y Conn. 



eastern bank of the Connecticut, about twenty- 
five miles below Hartford in a straight line, but 
much more as the river winds. It is a peaceful, 
rolling land, a typical New England farming 
community, its people little given to flights of 
fancy or to imagining vain things. It is a 
prosaic and matter-of-fact place, but it is the 
home of the “ Moodus Noises.” The little 
village of Moodus lies in the centre of the town- 
ship, about four miles to the east of the river. 
Near it is a hill which the natives call “ Mount 
Tom,” and which is the centre from which the 
mysterious disturbances radiate. 

In the bowels of the hill, according to tradi- 
tion, lives the Indian god Machemoodus, who, 
always of a restless disposition, has been 
especially given to “ tantrums ” since the white 
man came to the country. 

In the old days the Indians used to go to the 
hill and worship him with incantations and 
divers offerings, and this kept him reasonably 
quiet. But now that no worshippers come to 
his shrine, only now and then a scientist 
offering his vain speculations, old Machemoodus 
doesn’t like it, and shows his anger from time 
to time. 

The noise begins by a deep-down rumbling 
heard in the hill, generally on some still night. 
Then the earth begins to shake and there are 
groans as of souls in torment, the clanking of 
chains shaken by evil spirits imprisoned in the 
hill to do the will of Machemoodus, and now 



and then the rattle of small arms and the sound 
of cannon. The latter sounds, of course, came 
in with the white man, and the Indians used to 
declare that they were made by ghosts of the 
invaders who had been caught and were kept in 
bondage by the god of the hill. 

Of all places in the world, Connecticut — and 
especially this section of Connecticut — is the 
last one where such manifestations as the 
“ Moodus Noises ” would be looked for. There 
are no marks of volcanic action to be seen 
anywhere ; the geology is the usual geology 
of New England, where the elemental strife of 
Nature’s forces seems to have ceased soon 
after the land emerged from the waters. There 
are no hot springs, no geysers, no caverns from 
which rush noxious gases — none of the things 
which, in some parts of the world, would make 
the “ Moodus Noises ” easily explainable. 

Some people have attributed the phenomenon 
to the caving-in of subterranean caverns, and 
the consequent settling of the superimposed 
land. But the land has not settled. The hill 
stands just as it has stood for unnumbered ages, 
and the land about it lies as it has always lain, 
bearing its quiet farms and nestling villages. 

The theory of imprisoned gases finding a vent 
has been advanced, but no vent and no gases 
have been discovered. The noises are as much 
a mystery to-day as they were when the white 
man first heard them, and the theories advanced 
regarding them are no more satisfying than the 
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one advanced by Dr. Steele, a , learned man 
from England, who was appealed to by the early 
settlers to allay the terrible outbreaks. Dr. 
Steele, after much scientific investigation, said 
that the noises were due to the fact that a great 
carbuncle, which had grown to a tremendous 
size in the bowels of the hill, was trying to 
work its way out I From the violence of 
the recent disturbances and the large area 
over which they extended there must be another 
carbuncle of great size in the hill, which will 
provide work for another Dr. Steele. 

Henry Spencer, the member of the Assembly 



the devil. Now, whether there be anything 
diabolical in these things I know not ; but this 
I know, that the hand of God Almighty is to 
be seen and trembled at in what has been often 
heard among us. Whether it be air imprisoned 
or fire distressed in subterraneous caverns of 
earth cannot be known, for there is no 
eruption, no explosion perceptible, but by 
sounds and tremors which sometimes are very 
fearful and dreadful. I have myself heard 
eight or ten sounds successively, and imitating 
small arms, in the space of five minutes. I 
have, I suppose, heard several hundred of 




THE VILLAGE OF MOODUS, LOOKING TOWARDS MOUNT TOM. 

From a Photo . by M. S. Wetkerell % Moodus % Conn . 



from Haddam, who was one of those whose 
houses were shaken during the last manifestations, 
describes the noises as consisting of a heavy 
rumble, followed by one of lesser volume, with 
tremors like those which accompany an earth- 
quake. In other parts of the disturbed district 
various other noises were heard — those which 
usually accompany the outbreak of Mache- 
moodus — especially the rattling of fire-arms and 
the discharge of cannon. The character of the 
noises in most places answered to the description 
given of them in early Colonial days by the Rev. 
Mr. Hosmer, who wrote to a friend in Boston : 
“ I have been informed that in this place, 
before the English settlements, there were a 
great number of Indian inhabitants, and that it 
was a place of extraordinary Indian pow-wows — 
or, in short, that it was a place where the 
Indians drove a prodigious trade in worshipping 



them within twenty years ; some more, some 
less terrible. Sometimes we have had them 
every day, and great numbers of them within 
the space of a year. Ofttimes I have observed 
them to be coming down from the north, imitating 
slow thunder, until the sound came near or right 
under, and there seemed to be a breaking like 
the noise of a cannon-shot or severe thunder, 
which shakes the houses and all that is in them.” 
Soon after the good man wrote the noises 
were not heard for some years, and in later 
times there is sometimes an interval of thirty 
years between the outbreaks. It is feared by 
the inhabitants of East Haddam that the recent 
outbreak is the prelude to a disturbed period of 
indefinite length. There seems to be “some- 
thing doing” inside Moodus Hill, and it is 
feared old Machemoodus is about to take the 
warpath again. 
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My Princess in YelloW. 

By Captain Fred. E. Dunn. 

A charming story of the Indian border. How a beautiful native girl fell in love with an 
English officer and saved his life at considerable risk. 



N the spring of 190- I was deputed 
by the Indian Government to pro- 
ceed to the town of C , as 

Commissioner in connection with 
certain demarcation operations on 
the Kurram border. 

Tribal sentiments, which, like the vendetta of 
Italy, had been handed down from father to son 
for generations, ran high ; village raids and 
feudal bloodshed had for many years caused 
considerable anxiety to the authorities ; and with 
a view to settle once for all the difficulties of the 
situation I was on my way to meet the officer 
appointed by the Ameer at a spot near the base 
of the Safed Koh mountain range. 

The guest-house at C , in which I was 

temporarily residing, was situated on the con- 
fines of, and overlooking, the native bazaar and 
smaller dwellings of the 
town. 

It was an old-fash- 
ioned building of two 
stories, the lower floor 
of which consisted of a 
series of dingy store- 
rooms, sleeping quarters 
for the sentries, servants’ 
accommodation, and a 
hummum, or Turkish 
bath. The upper suite 
of rooms were in my 
occupation ; Persian car- 
pets adorned the floor 
with that harmony of 
colour for which these 
textures are famous ; 
handsome silk cloths 
covered the inartisti- 
cally- modelled tables ; 
and brocaded curtains 
bedecked the clumsy 
woodwork frames of the 
windows. The air was 
perfumed with the scent 
of the wallflower, lilac, 
and iris lily, a profusion 
of which filled the orna- 
mental vases of my 
sitting-room. 



One still evening about twilight, whilst taking 
an habitual constitutional on the flat mud roof 
overlooking the city, my notice was attracted 
by the bright garment of a woman on the 
top of an adjacent building. As I approached 
the parapet side she caught sight of me, 
and hurriedly disappeared under the shelter 
of an out house. 1 saw no more of her that 
night. 

In Eastern countries, such as Persia, Afghan- 
istan, Kashmir, and even in Northern India, the 
house-top, which for the better seclusion of the 
women is surrounded by mud wails about five 
feet in height, is frequently the only promenade 
provided to these curiously-constructed dwellings, 
on the. corners of which a cook-house, retiring 
room, and dhoby khana (wash-house) are usually 
erected. Here, on summer evenings, the 
purdah women take 
an airing and discuss 
the trivial convention- 
alities of their unevent- 
ful life and secluded 
surroundings. 

The next evening I 
again caught the glint 
of the same little figure, 
this time standing 
against the doorway 
opening on to the roof, 
and, contrary to the 
recognised sanctity of 
the harem code, 
curiosity once more 
compelled me to the 
parapet wail. In her 
hand was a bunch of 
wallflowers, which, with 
apparent carelessness, 
she was plucking one 
by one. Coyly the 
girl raised her head 
and our eyes met — 
hers to fall again 
modestly, mine to be 
transfixed on a face 
so radiant that until 
this day its delightful 
outlines still cling to 
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my memory. Another upward glance and the 
dainty lips kissed the flowers, and with a move- 
ment of her graceful head she descended into 
the house. 

That night, while discussing my solitary dinner, 
a bunch of wallflowers was brought up by one 
of the servants — given to him, he said, by a 
child, for presentation to the “ Unglese sahib.” 

Prompted by some romantic impulse, late 
that night I threw a spray of lilacs over into the 
semi-covered court-yard of my charmer’s abode, 
which conveniently adjoined my stables. On 
the following evening I took up a position of 
vantage to await developments. Sure enough, 
there was my divinity 
standing against the door- 
way caressing the flowers 
— my flowers — in an un- 
affected but most be- 
witching abandon , and 
apparently speaking to 
them. 

The episode became 
interesting. What did 
it all mean, and where 
would it culminate ? 

Let me attempt to 
describe her to you. By 
her features she was evi- 
dently of Turkestan ; her 
complexion was of the 
pale olive hue common 
to the South of Europe 
and Central Asia. A 
dainty pink bloom per- 
meated her cheeks ; a 
glorious pair of dark 
eyes, overarched by 
clearly-defined black eye- 
brows, rose - bud lips, 
and a delicately chisel- 
led nose of Grecian type 
completed a face which, 
even to my Western ideas, had a strange fascina- 
tion. Over the well-poised head was a chudda of 
fine Dacca muslin, partially concealing a gold- 
lace close-fitting skull-cap, and a mass of dark 
hair, divided into a multitude of tiny plaits and 
enclosed in a black silk bag, hung nearly to her 
waist. Dressed in a satin skirt of delicate yellow, 
with long, baggy pantaloons fitting s close over 
the instep, and gold-lace slippers, the tout 
ensemble was truly enchanting. Such was this 
maid of, I judged, about seventeen summers, 
whom I mentally named “my princess in 
yellow.” Let me now tell of the part she took 
in saving my life. 

It was the night previous to moving out into 

Vol xv.— 17. 



camp on the demarcation operations. I was 
sitting in my lonely room, reading, when my 
bearer handed me a slip of paper, on which I 
found the following words, written in Persian : 
“Light of my eyes, at the fakir’s shrine in the 
pass leading to the Safed Koh, beware; there 
danger awaits you.” 

I read and re-read this somewhat startling 
message, and then, summoning my servant, 
questioned him narrowly as to how it had come 
into his possession. All I could gather was that 
while he was sitting outside the house, smoking 
his hubble-bubble, a serving-girl had dropped 
the note at his feet, instructing him in an under- 
tone to give it at once to 
the “ Unglese sahib.” 
Before he could question 
her, said the man, the 
figure had vanished into 
the darkness. He had 
“then brought it to the 
Hu sur •, as directed. 

Late into the night I 
tossed to and fro in my 
bed, turning the problem 
of the mysterious message 
over in my brain and 
wondering what connec- 
tion, if any, the “ princess 
in yellow ” had with this 
extraordinary message. 
Had the token of flowers 
any significance, and why 
did the writer address me 
as “ Light of my eyes ” ? 
It was all so strange and 
incomprehensible that I 
could make nothing of it. 
Yet, although I flattered 
myself I was perfectly 
fearless, the warning made 
a deep impression on me, 
and I resolved to observe 
every precaution when in the vicinity of the 
spot indicated, whither duty would take me on 
the following day. 

With visions of a bright yellow garment and a 
bewitching face with dark, lustrous eyes I even- 
tually fell asleep, but awoke with a start as my 
bearer opened the window-curtains and mur- 
mured, in Urdu, “Six o’clock, Husur !” After 
satisfying the inner man with a hearty breakfast 
I moved off, accompanied by an escort of a 
dozen soivars and my personal servants, the 
baggage having preceded me on the previous 
day. 

The first ten miles took us over a flat but 
broken track of scrub jungle, leading into a 
narrow pass, which approached by a gentle 




CAPTAIN FRED. E. DUNN, WHO RELATES A ROMANTIC 
EXPERIENCE, WHICH HAPPENED TO HIM IN INDIA. 

Prom a Photo, by Del Tu/o & Co., Madras. 
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ascent the base of the snow-capped range of the 
Safed Koh. It was here I had to meet the 
boundary officer and commence demarcation 
operations. The pass followed the dry bed of 
a small rivulet, and zigzagged round many a 
sharp corner and rocky eminence. I ascertained 
that about half-way through I should pass 
the old shrine, at which point, if my secret 
information was trustworthy, danger was to be 
anticipated. 

To be prepared for emergencies, I posted two 
sowars in my immediate front and two more at 
my horse's flanks, and with my revolver handy 
in the saddle holster entered the danger-zone. 

It must be borne in mind that in Eastern 
Moslem countries the fakir is often to be met 
in spots far remote from town or village, where 
he ekes out a life of solitude, fed by the bounty 
of an occasional passer-by and itinerant caravans. 
It was my custom to make a small contribution 
to these ascetics, a fact which, as events proved, 
had been noted, and upon this occasion would, 



hand. According to my usual custom, I was in 
the act of stooping down to place a silver token 
in his withered palm when, to my horror, a man 
rushed at me from behind and the glitter of a 
pointed blade flashed in the sunlight. Prepared 
as I was for the emergency I was out of my 
saddle in a twinkling, and before the assassin 
could get at striking distance I had gripped his 
uplifted hand and closed with him. We rolled 
together to mother earth, but I soon had him 
safe, and, with the assistance of my sowars , he 
was promptly disarmed and pinioned. He 
stood there helpless, glaring at me with blood- 
shot eyes. 

Detailing two of my escort, I speedily 
dispatched them with full particulars of the 

outrage to the Kohval (police-officer) of C , 

and, remounting my charger, I proceeded on my 
journey. Some weeks afterwards, on my return 
to head-quarters, I determined to fathom the 
mystery of this extraordinary episode, and 
proceeded to make private inquiries as to the 




“he came tottering down from the shrine with outstretched hand." 



under ordinary circumstances, have certainly 
resulted in my premature death. 

“ Bismullah ! Salaam AUah-i kum !”(“ Bless- 
ing of God ! Alms I ask ”) pleaded the voice 
of the recluse, as at my approach he came 
tottering down from the shrine with outstretched 



identity of my “princess,” to whose timely 
warning, I felt convinced, I owed my life. 

The jemidar of the escort knew the family, 
and through the medium of his wife I discovered 
the following interesting facts. The name of the 
“ princess ” was Burfani Bee, and she was the 
daughter of one of the border officials resident 
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in C . She had from time to time stolen 

glimpses of the “ handsome Unglese sahib ” 
(as she was pleased to refer to me) as during my 
sojourn at the guest-house I had paced to and 
fro on the house-top. 

Uneventful as were her life and surroundings, 
the novelty of a Feringhee face had first attracted 
her, this feeling being followed by a burning 
affection which 
seemed to con- 
sume her poor 
little soul. It was 
very wrong, per- 
haps, she said, 
but the heart was 
a curious thing 
over which no one 
had control, and 
the Unglese sahib 
must not be angry. 

The Mullah of 
Alliabad was her 
maternal uncle, 
and while on a 
visit to the house 
my little friend 
had overheard a 
conversation be- 
tween him and 
her father, in 
which the details 
of my intended 
assassination had 
been discussed. 

It was arranged 
that I was to be 
murdered by a 
certain Azful — a 
devotee who was 
desirous of ren- 
dering some 
signal service to the Prophet, in order that his 
only son might recover from a serious illness. 
Azful was supplied with a dagger by the priest, 
and told that the killing oP the Feringhee Com- 
missioner would be a most meritorious act, sure 
to bring about his son’s recovery. The fanatic 
then proceeded to the shrine of Sheik Abraham, 
in the pass leading to the Safed Koh. It was 
known that I should pass this place, and, in 
accordance with my usual custom, would halt to 
give alms to the fakir. Here, then, the deed was 
to be carried out. Under pretence of doing 
penance Azful was to lie alongside the altar 



until my arrival and then rush up and kill me. 
How the scheme fell out I have already shown. 

Concern for my safety prompted my “prin- 
cess ” to send me the mysterious warning. 
Fortunately for me, it was of service. 

I felt that I could do little to recompense the 
noble-hearted girl, for fear of implicating her 
with her family; but on the evening prior to 

my final departure 

from C I 

espied her on the 
house-top, as 
usual. Hastily 
running to the 
sitting - room, I 
gathered a bunch 
of wallflowers 
from a vase and, 
ascending again to 
the roof, waved 
them before her. 
Her face beamed 
with pleasure at 
the action, and 
with a sweet smile 
and a wave of 
the hand she dis- 
appeared from 
view. 

That night I 
sent the flowers 
by the jemidar’s 
wife, binding a 
narrow strip of 
paper round 
them, bearing in 
Persian charac- 
ters this mes- 
sage: “To my 
princess i-n 
yellow, who 
delivered me from sudden death.” 

A reply came on the following morning, as I 
was preparing to start on my homeward journey. 
It contained these pathetic words : “ My king, 
what I did is of small account, for my heart is 
full. To-morrow thou goest thy way, and with 
thee also departeth the light of my life. Fare 
thee well, and may Allah guard and honour 
thee now and evermore.” 

I never saw her again ; but the glory 
* of that radiant face over a gleam of yellow 
satin will never, never fade from my 
memory. 




“MY LITTLE FKIF.ND HAD OVERHEARD A CONVERSATION BETWEEN HIM 

AND HER FATHER.” 
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Rolling to the North Pole. 

By Orrin E. Dunlap. 

The tragic history of a strange invention. A certain Peter Nissen, who had won notoriety by 
daring trips through the rapids of Niagara in a home-made boat, designed an extraordinary 
balloon, in which he hoped to roll over land, ice, and water to the North Pole ! Mr. Dunlap 
describes what happened to the inventor and his craft on their trial trip. 




main 

was finally 



EADERS of The Wide World 
Magazine may recall the author’s 
story entitled “Peter Nissens Holi- 
day Experience,” published in 1900. 
That narrative had to do with the 
daring trip made by Peter Nissen, of Chicago, 
111., through the whirlpool rapids of the 
Niagara in a boat of his own construction. 
This boat Nissen afterwards rebuilt, and on 
Saturday, October 12th, 1901, 
he made his second trip 
through the wild waters of 
the Niagara gorge, his boat 
landing in the whirlpool, 
where it was allowed to re- 
for several days. It 
lost during the 
night time, after Nissen and 
his companion, James Rich, 
had escaped from it. 

This Peter Nissen was a 
peculiar man. He had a 
leaning towards the scientific, 
and his voyages through the 
Niagara were made with a 
view to learning something 
new about the mysterious 
river. Before he made his 
second trip he took many new soundings close 
up to the great waterfall, and even after his 
craft had reached the whirlpool he rode about 
those wild waters taking soundings whenever 
possible, thinking he might give scientists new 
information about the bottom of the great river 
pocket. 

When Nissen turned his back on Niagara and 
again sought his Chicago home his adventurous 
disposition led him to conceive the possibility 
of reaching the North Pole. He had ideas of 
his own on the subject, and he studied the 
conditions prevailing in the Arctic Circle from 
the writings of men who had made their way 
far North. Especially did he give attention 
to the difficulties of the journey. Finally he 
developed an ambition to be the first man to 
view the spot men have so long hoped to reach. 
Nissen sought new methods of travelling. He 
soon decided that sledging was impracticable, 




PETER NISSEN, THE INVENTOR OK THE ROLI 

From a) ing balloon boat." {Photo. 



and that a boat could never be forced through 
the ice to the Pole. He was attracted by the 
possibilities of a balloon voyage, but was not 
quite satisfied that an unfavourable wind might 
not only carry him far out of his desired course, 
but might take him to death on the frozen 
wastes that surround the goal. 

Still, Nissen did not despair. He was no 
fool — far from it — and many of his ideas, if 
somewhat startling, w r ere 
good. Presently there came 
a time when Nissen w f as full 
of mystery. Only his most in- 
timate friends — those whose 
help he required — were taken 
into his secret. He had con- 
ceived a new way to reach the 
North Pole ! His plan was 
nothing if not ingenious. He 
intended to build a mammoth 
balloon, or ball-shaped vessel, 
that, propelled by the wind, 
would roll over land, ice, or 
water, and so take him to 
the Pole, to gain which so 
many men had tried and 
failed. Quietly he built a 
canvas balloon, five feet long 
and three feet high. Through the centre ran a 
shaft, on which Nissen placed a car spring. 
The car spring was used because it seemed to 
answer best his ideas of weight and action, for 
he wanted it to slide from end to end of the 
shaft when tested to determine whether or not 
his strange “rolling balloon” could be steered 
by the shifting of weight. This first balloon 
built by Nissen is shown in the photograph on 
the opposite page. In th6 tests its working was 
so successful that the overjoyed Nissen saw glory 
and victory ahead. 

He accordingly determined to build a balloon 
considerably larger than his experimental one. 
Often he was heard to say : “ It any man will 
back me financially I will begin work on it at 
once, but the trouble is that the man who has 
the money has not the grit, and the man who has 
the grit has not the money.” From this we may 
suppose that Nissen longed for financial help. 
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From the manner in which his experimental 
balloon had acted, the inventor felt confident 
he could reach the North Pole in spite of every 
obstacle. He pointed out that the explorers of 
the Arctic regions ail agree that the wind there 
blows in the 
same direction 
for weeks at a 
time. His plan 
was to go as far 
north as possible 
by ship, believ- 
ing it would then 
be but a matter 
of a few hours 
to roll to the 
North Pole. 

Should he strike 
u n f a vourable 
winds at any 
point on his roll- 
ing journey, all 
he had to do 
was to let the air 
out of his bal- 
loon and use it 
as a shelter until p rom , 
the wind was 
favourable. The heavy canvas would be a far 
better shelter than many an Arctic explorer 
has had. 

Work on the big balloon was finally begun, 
and in time it was completed. When fully in- 
flated it was thirty-eight leet long and twenty-two 
feet high, with a port-hole in each end. Through 
the centre ran a shaft about twelve feet long, 
which was suspended from cords fastened around 
the inside, very much on the principle of the 
spokes of a bicycle wheel. The creases in the 
balloon, as shown in the 
above photograph, plainly 
show where the cords were 
fastened. On this shaft 
was a seat in which he 
could slide from one end 
to the other, and thus steer 
the balloon somewhat, for 
the end opposite to where 
his weight was felt would 
be higher and offer more 
surface to the wind, thus 
making it swerve to one 
side. Nissen claimed that 
this arrangement would 
work even better on land 
than in the water. Sus- 
pended from the shaft was 
a boat or cradle. This 
hung below the seat, and 



NISSEN S FIRST BALLOON. 



THIS DIAGRAM SHOWS THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
CENTRAL SHAFT AND THE SWINGING CRADLE OCCUPIED 
BY THE INVENTOR. 



was intended for a resting-place should the 
voyager become tired of sitting up. Air was 
obtained through a two-inch hose run in through 
one end of the balloon. The apparatus was 
completed by a pumping device of his own 

make. After the 
balloon was 
finished it was 
observed that it 
leaked air badly, 
especially on 
warm days, but 
later on Nissen 
remedied this 
somewhat. 

One day the 
rolling ability of 
the big balloon 
was tested. 
There was no 
wind, but a crowd 
of interested 
spectators 
helped the great 
bag along. It 
knocked down a 
\p/toto. lamp -post and 
landed in a ditch, 
but Nissen was satisfied that it would roll with 
the wind. “ Fool -Killer No. 3 ” was the curious 
name given to the balloon — previous creations 
of the inventor’s having been dubbed “ Fool- 
Killer” I. and II. 

Then Nissen caused a sensation by announc- 
ing that he had decided to test the working of 
his craft by rolling across Lake Michigan. So 
on Tuesday, November 29th, 1904, it was 
loaded on a waggon and carted to the lake at 
the foot of Ohio Street in Chicago, 111 . At the 
water’s edge several men 
helped Nissen to unpack 
it. The balloon was spread 
out, and men, working a 
bellows, pumped it full of 
air. 

As it commenced to as- 
sume its shape the crowd 
grew larger" and larger. 
When the great bag was 
fully inflated Nissen entered, 
arranged his chair, and 
placed food within easy 
reach. The wind was blow- 
ing a gale and the waters 
of the lake moved restlessly 
under its influence. Nis- 
sen’s hope was to land at 
Michigan City, on the oppo 
site side of the lake, and he 
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queerest craft that ever 
voyaged across Lake 
Michigan. Slowly at first, 
then faster, this aquatic 
air-ball began to revolve. 
In five minutes it was over 
a hundred yards from 
shore, its speed increasing 
momentarily. 

It soon became evident 
to the spectators that un- 
less Nissen changed the 
course of his strange craft 
he would strike a light- 
house, but presently the 
balloon rolled to the right 
and passed out into the 
lake. Smaller and smaller 
it grew, and in thirty-five 
minutes it was out of sight. 
Nissen and his invention 



expected to be roll- 
ing for two hours. At 
three o’clock all was 
ready for the launch. 
Nissen said good-bye 
to his friends and got 
inside the balloon, a 
crowd gathering 
about the manhole 
to obtain a last 
glimpse of him. Then 
Nissen called out, 
“ Let her go ! ” The 
ropes were cut, the 
balloon rolled over, 
and the west wind 
picked up the 








THE CROWD TAKING A LAST LOOK AT THE INVENTOR BEFORE THE LAUNCHING OF THE BALLOON. 

From a Photo . 



were rolling over Lake 
Michigan. 

The night was a cold 
one. His friends hoped 
to have news of his safe 
arrival on the other side 
before midnight, at the 
latest. They went to bed 
without hearing from him, 
and not a word reached 
Chicago that night as to 
his whereabouts. 

Wednesday passed, and 
still there was no news. 
John Rufus, Samuel 
Thornton, and Frank 
Loftus, employes of indus* 
trial plants at Buffington, 
111., twelve miles east of 
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South Chicago, reported having seen a strange 
object on the lake on Tuesday afternoon. To 
them it did not appear to move very much. 
Nissen’s friends, now seriously alarmed, decided 
to organize a relief expedition. Men with 
powerful glasses 
scanned the lake 
from both shores. 

Sailors who knew 
Lake Michigan said 
the balloon would 
move slower in the 
rough water farther 
out than it did 
when it disappeared 
from sight after the 
start. It was esti- 
mated that the wind 
was blowing twenty- 
seven miles an hour 
at the start, drop- 
ping to about five 
or ten miles an 
hour before mid- 
night. By Wed- 
nesday morning it 

had increased its speed to nearly twenty miles. 
From tests that had been made Nissen’s friends 
believed the balloon would not collapse within 
thirty-six to forty-eight hours, but they knew that, 
unless he had effected a landing at some out-of- 
the-way point where he could not avail himself 
of the facilities of the telegraph, he must still be 
out on the lake, suffering severely from the 
intense cold. By Wednesday night hope was 
pretty well given up, and yet there were some 
few who felt that the inventor 
might still be alive. 1 1 - ■ 

All doubts as to his fate, *UfrAy*z£lcae 
however, were removed early • f 
on Thursday, December 1st, 
when Mrs. Sophie Koehler, 
wife of a German farmer, dis- 
covered poor Nissen’s dead 
body on the lake shore near 
Stevensviile, seven miles south 
of St. Joseph, Mich. Near t /Sr xc A*P& 

the body lay a twisted mass ° 

of canvas, torn and tangled. |Mf 
Mrs. Koehler notified her 
neighbours. The news spread l§i 
rapidly, and soon several hun- 
dred people had gathered on 1 

the shore to view the body 
and the wrecked balloon, two 
hundred feet away. Coroner 
John Stevenson took charge, 









and promptly summoned a jury. Nissen’s watch, 
it was discovered, had stopped at 6.45 o’clock. 
It was agreed that he had reached the east 
shore of the lake, as he had planned, for a 
farmer later reported having seen the strange 

craft off Livingston, 
Mich., on Wednes- 
day, but did not 
know what the 
object was at the 
time. The inven- 
tor’s body was 
taken to the town- 
hall in Stevensviile, 
where an inquest 
was opened. It 
was found that the 
air-hose had been 
torn in two about 
twelve inches from 
the canvas, thus 
cutting off the air 
supply. It is con- 
jectured that the 
rolling and tumbl- 
ing of the balloon 
tore the hose, and that Nissen’s troubles then 
commenced, there being no outlet for foul air. 

The conclusion reached by the coroner’s jury 
was that Nissen had died from exposure and 
shock. He had safely made the voyage across 
the lake, but the lack of air had so enfeebled 
him that when he was cast out or made his way 
out of his balloon boat he was too weak to 
withstand the buffeting of the waves, and 
was overcome in water near land. 

The tug Protection , of 
■ ■ ■ 1 j 1 | Chicago, carrying W. H. 

r Gantzeli and H. M. Gant- 

\ zell, nephews of Nissen, and 

\ in command of Captain 

V McClevy, searched the lake 

all day on Thursday, and that 
JkotonSm evening at 5.30 o’clock, when 
J&arhan V they reached St. Joseph, Mich., 

| learned that the inventor's 

l body had been found at Ste- 

I vensville. The newspapers 

L stated that a note was found 

r on Nissen’s person, but this 

s&rcr&vfJU was not so. He died without 
leaving any message to indj- 
/ / cate what happened to him 

/ y' on his ill-fated journey. And 

7 ^ so ended the first and last 

^ voyage of the “ rolling bal- 

***** ’ ■ ■■■>— loon boat.” 
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THE DOTTED LINE INDICATES THE COURSE OF 
THE “BALLOON BOAT” ON ITS ILL • FATED 
VOYAGE ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN* 
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The Astonishing History of Henry Norris. 

By H. Lee. 

Being an account, compiled from official records,* of the career of one of the most daring and skilful 
mail-robbers and Post Office thieves who ever lived. He raised this kind of larceny to a fine art, 
and waged war against the postal authorities for upwards of half a century. 




HIS narrative is concerned with the 
interesting personality of one Henry 
Norris, one of the most skilful and 
painstaking Post Office thieves that 
ever existed. During his career he 
adopted many names, and although I cannot be 
certain that the one I have selected with which 
to designate him was the one conferred upon him 
at his christening, it is the name by which he is 
best known to the postal authorities, and is 
probably correct. The story of Norris’s career 
is a remarkable romance of incident and adven- 
ture, cunning and daring, and persistent wrong 
doing. It is no exaggeration to say that for the 
lengthy period of half a century he literally 
haunted the officials of St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand, and during the 
whole of this time there was 
waged between he and they a 
prolonged battle of wits, first 
one side scoring, then the 
other, neither giving the other 
any quarter, nor asking for 
any. 

We are not much concerned 
with the date of Norris’s birth, 
except to mention in passing 
that that event occurred in the 
year 1830, nor need we devote 
any attention to the days of 
his early youth. He first 
claims our notice when, 
while still a young man, 
he occupied the position of 
an officer at the Bridg- 
water Post Office. Being dis- 
charged for general insubordination, Norris 
promptly took to a nefarious life. Armed as he 
was with an extensive knowledge of the ways 
and customs of the Post Office, he appears to 
have made up his mind to make that class of 
crime — for which he realized that he was so 
well fitted and for which he subsequently 
became notorious — a special study, and all 
through his career he scarcely ever deviated 
from this line of work. 

• In getting together the material, for this story I have been most 
generously assisted by Mr. Hendy, the curator at St. Martin's-le- 
Grand, who has taken a great deaf of trouble in the taik of furnish- 
ing me with facts, giving me access tp official records, reports, 
photographs, etc.— The Author. 




HENRY NORRIS, THE DARING POST - OFFICE 
THIEF WHOSE CAREER IS HERE RELATED. 

Front a Photo. 



At the beginning of the year 1852 he com- 
mitted his first big robbery, and incidentally 
made his first blunder. But this, his first 
exploit, was conceived and carried out with all 
the daring and cunning that characterized his 
subsequent “operations.” It was the custom 
every evening for a postal messenger to fetch 
the mail-bag from the Bridgwater office, take 
it to the station, and there await the train 
which he caught every day. Norris, of course, 
knew this, and he had also so closely watched 
the man’s actions as to discover that the 
messenger, upon arriving on the platform, 
usually placed his bag on the ground, resting 
against one of the pillar supports of the roof. 

Upon this small detail he 
planned and successfully 
carried out the robbery of 
the bag. 

Upon a certain dark and 
misty evening the messenger 
arrived as usual upon the plat- 
form, placed his bag against 
the pillar, and turned away for 
a few moments. Upon re- 
turning to the pillar he was 
astonished to find that the bag 
had completely disappeared ! 
No amount of searching re- 
vealed the slightest trace of how 
or where it had gone; the whole 
thing was an inscrutable mys- 
tery. The alarm, of course, was 
at once given, and steps were 
taken to trace the thief and 
thwart his designs. Amongother 
valuables, the bag contained many bank-notes — 
what are called “ local ” notes — issued by a firm 
of bankers named Stuckey and Co., of Bristol, 
and they were at once informed of the robbery. 
Having the numbers of the missing notes in 
their possession, they kept a sharp look-out on 
all notes tendered for negotiation. 

A day or two subsequent to the robbery a 
man walked into the bank and presented some 
notes to be cashed. Upon examination they 
were found to bear the identical numbers of 
some of the missing ones, and the stranger was 
accordingly questioned as to how he came into 
possession of them. His replies being of an 
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unsatisfactory nature he was detained, and 
subsequently handed over to the police. He 
turned out to be the discharged Norris, and 
was also proved to be the thief. The truth 
of the whole mysterious affair came out 
by degrees, and the following remarkable facts 
were elicited. On the night in question Norris 
waited near the Bridgwater office in hiding 
until the messenger issued forth with his bag, 
when he dogged his footsteps to the station. 

He then got down on to the track and, 
under cover of the night, crept along the 
line, underneath that portion of the plat- 
form which protruded over the permanent 
way. Having arrived opposite the pillar 
against which the bag rested, he, while the 
messenger’s back was turned, 
stretched his hand across the 
intervening space, drew the bag 
quietly towards him, and disap 
peared with it, moving away 
under cover of the platform. 

The blunder he made, of course, 
was the extraor- 
dinary folly of 
taking the 
Stuckey notes to 
Stuckey’s, and so 
de 1 i b e r a t e 1 y 
walking into the 
enemy’s camp. 

But it is note- 
worthy that he 
never again com- 
mitted such an 
error," so that 
such a disastrous 
experience was 
not without its 
effect on the 
criminal. 

For this crime 
Norris was sent 
to penal servi- 
tude for ten 
years. The fact 
that he was out again in 1856 points to the 
circumstance that the remission on penal ser- 
vitude in those days must have been very 
much more than it is to-day. For some years 
after this he was occasionally heard of, but only 
in a “ small way,” for which he was periodi- 
cally entertained by Her Majesty’s gaolers. I 
propose, however, to deal only with his big 
“ enterprises,” and will therefore get along to 
the year 1865. 

On the morning of the 12th of May of that 
year the postmaster of Nether Stowey, a small 
town or village 09 t far from Bridgwater, was 

VoJ, ^ 



somewhat surprised and perturbed by the 
appearance at his door of a distinguished, 
official-looking gentleman who had just driven 
up in a trap and carried in his hand a black 
bag. He entered the office, explained that he 
was an inspector from the London office, St. 
Martin’s-le-Grand, sent by a certain Mr. So-and- 
So, and requested that an eye should be kept 
upon his horse and conveyance outside. 

He walked be- 
hind the counter 
with a very 
serious air and 
explained that.he 
had come to in- 
vestigate the 
postmaster’s 
affairs, as several 
complaints had 
been received of 
communications 
which had passed 
through his office 
being missing. 
Among these 
complaints he 
mentioned those 
from several dis- 
tinguished folk, 
and said that test 
letters had been 
sent. He then 
proceeded to 
open his bag and 
finger a number 
of official-looking 
documents. Al- 
together he very much impressed 
the postmaster, who recalled pre- 
vious visits he had received from 
inspectors, who had behaved 
very much like this one. More- 
over, the name which his visitor 
had mentioned as the official 
who had sent him was one that 
had recently been seen a good 
deal in the papers in connection with a pro- 
posed augmentation of postmen’s pay. So 
he was quite satisfied that this was a genuine 
inspector. 

Having disposed for the time being of the 
question of the missing letters, the inspector 
casually asked the postmaster what was the 
average number of money orders that passed 
out of his office in a week, and the latter 
promptly told him. The inspector then 
informed the postmaster that an alteration in 
the stamping, or method of dating the order 
forms, was to be made, and that he was to hand 




HE DRBW THE BAG QUIETLY TOWARDS HIM, AND 
DISAPPEARED WITH IT." 
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over his books of forms, retaining as many of 
them as would meet the probable demand 
during the next week. By that time the other 
forms would be returned to him, duly altered. 
The books, containing between two and 
three hundred forms, were accordingly handed 
over. Then the 
inspector re- 
quested that 
they should be 
stamped with the 
official stamp, 
and this was 
done. Placing 
the books in his 
bag, he next in- 
formed the post- 
master that he 
was going to 
prepare a tesf 
letter, which he 
desired should 
be included in 
it hat evening’s 
mail, and that 
the latter was 
tinder no cir- 
cumstances to be 
made up until 
his return. With 
this admonition 
he departed, 
leaving behind, 
gazing after him, 
a very perturbed 
postmaster. 

Let us follow 
this worthy in- 
spector. He 
drove to a 
secluded place about half-way 
between Nether Stowey and a 
village called Holford, and 
pulled up at an inn attractively 
named the Castle of Comfort. Having had his 
horse put up, he engaged a private apartment, 
where he remained for some considerable time 
busily occupied in writing. He was, as a matter 
of fact, engaged in filling up many of the order 
forms of which he had obtained possession at 
Nether Stowey. In the evening he drove back 
to the latter place, again presented himself to 
the postmaster, and signified his intention of 
himself completing the making-up of the mail. 
At the same time he instructed the postmaster 
to close that portion of the office where he was 
in the custom of serving the public with stamps, 
and conduct this business while the mail was 
being made up through a side-panel in the shop, 



as he did not wish to be disturbed. This was 
done, the postmaster thus being occasionally 
called away from the presence of the inspector. 

At length the mail was ready, and the van 
pulled up at the door to receive it. When it 
was safely in the van the inspector bade the 

postmaster fare- 
well, at the same 
time informing 
him that he 
should keep the 
mail-van in sight 
as far as Bridg- 
water. This he 
did, disappear- 
ing when the 
vehicle entered 
the town. 

When the con- 
tents of the bag 
came to be ex- 
amined at the 
Bridgwater 
office, a packet 
of money orders, 
made payable at 
various places 
and aggregating 
a total sum of 
five hundred 
pounds, was 
found. All the 
orders were 
made out for the 
maximum sum 
allowed, viz., ten 
pounds, and this 
fact aroused the 
suspicions of the 
clerk. He com- 
municated his misgivings to 
the postmaster, who, however, 
overruled his suspicions and 
decided that the orders ought 
to go through, and through they went. Eventu- 
ally several were cashed at different places. 

Then, and not till then, the whole thing was 
found to be a daring robbery, and the hand of 
the redoubtable Norris was at once perceived in 
the business. This was the most remarkable 
piece of “ bluff” on record, as cleverly con- 
ceived as it was skilfully carried out. The idea 
of opening the business with the subject of the 
missing letters, which, of course, was merely an 
invention, served to pave the way for the real 
object of the visit — obtaining possession of the 
money-order forms. If he had gone straight to 
this at first, the suspicions of the postmaster 
would probably have been aroused at th$ 




THE INSPECTOR BADE THE POST- 
MASTER FAREWELL. ’ 
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strangeness of such a request ; but, coming on 
top of the other, it took the worthy man com- 
pletely off his guard. Norris’s idea of having 
part of the office closed was in order to divert the 
attention of the postmaster while he introduced 
the money orders into the bag. The test letter 
he referred to was simply a blank. His reason 
for keeping the mail-van in sight as far as 
Bridgwater was to make sure that his dupe, if 
he suspected all was not right, did not dispatch 
any message to the Bridgwater office before 
the mail was safely on its way. If this had 
happened Norris 
would, of course, 
have refrained 
from applying 
for the money, 
as being too 
dangerous. As 
to whether Nor- 
ris was ever 
arrested for this 
daring robbery 
I am unable to 
say. Whenever 
he was not in 
custody, how- 
ever, he was al- 
ways “ wanted.” 

We now come 
to the year 1881. 

Late in the after- 
noon of a No- 
vember day, the 
i6th, of that 
year, the mails 
were being pre- 
pared at the 
Hatton Garden 
Post Office. The 
bags, two in 
number, one for 
registered let- 
ters and con- 
taining many 
thousand 
pounds’ worth of 
diamonds, and 
the other for or- 
dinary letters, 
were about to 
be sealed, when 
the whole 
place was suddenly plunged into darkness. 
Somebody had turned off the gas at the meter ! 
The greatest consternation immediately pre 
vailed among the female assistants, and, in fact, 
among all present Eventually, however, light 
was restored, and the startling discovery was 



then made that the precious mail-bags had 
disappeared. 

This robbery will be well remembered, as it 
created a considerable sensation at the time. 
The bags were never recovered, nor was any 
trace of the thieves obtained. In both concep- 
tion and execution, however, there were unmis- 
takable indications of the master mind of Norris, 
and it subsequently came to the knowledge of 
the Post Office authorities that this was indeed 
one of his coups. 

In 1886 there occurred one of the most daring 

and skilful mail 
robberies ever 
perpetrated. On 
the afternoon of 
April 8th a 
clerk at Messrs. 
Blydenstein and 
Co.’s offices 
placed twenty 
one-hundred- 
rouble notes in 
an envelope, 
marked with the 
name of the 
firm. This was 
placed inside 
another, which 
he sealed and 
addressed to a 
Mr. Lowenberg, 
at Berlin. Then 
the clerk took 
the package from 
the offices in 
Cornhill to the 
nearest post- 
office, where he 
handed the pack- 
age in for regis- 
tration and re- 
ceived a receipt, 
having previ- 
ously noted, of 
course, the 
numbers of the 
notes. With 
other regis- 
tered packages 
this letter was 
placed in a bag 
at the Cornhill 
Post Office and sent to St. Martin’s-le-Grand. 
Here it was placed in another bag containing 
ordinary letters, and dispatched with two other 
bags of newspapers to Cannon Street Station 
to catch the 8.14 mail-train for Dover. This 
train consisted of two portions, the back half 
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coming from CharingCrossand the front being the 
Cannon Street portion. It was made up in the 
following manner : Engine, brake, three sorting 
carriages, luggage-van No. 222, and a first-class 
carriage. The Cornhili bags were placed in the 
luggage-van, which was being temporarily used 
instead of the usual mail-van, which, for some 
reason or other, was not available. This van 
had a door on each side, secured outside by 
a hasp and pin and inside by a bolt ; it was 
divided in the middle and lighted by two 
lamps. Nobody travelled in charge of the 
mails, but the van was in full view of those 
working in the sorting carriages. 

There was no stop between London and 
Dover, which was reached at 9.57. Only a 
minute was spent here, when the train moved 
straight on to the pier, where the luggage- 
van was unfastened on the off-side, the 
bags put on trolleys, and run alongside the 
Ostend mail-boat Louise Marie. They were 
then sent down a shoot in the deck to a second- 
class cabin, then down into a room which no 
man could get to. The hatches were secured 
with brass plates fastened over the locks. 

The boat arrived at Ostend at three in the 
morning of Friday, April 9th, and the mails 
were transferred to a Post Office van, being 



sealed with leaden seals by Custom-House and 
railway officials. Bruges was reached at 3.57, a 
short stop was made at Ghent, and Brussels was 
reached at 5.43. At 8.36 
they arrived at the Bel- 
gian frontier town of Ver- 
viers, where the mails 
were handed to fresh 
local authorities, the seals 
then being perfect. 
Thence they were dis- 
patched to Cologne, where 
they arrived at 11.15, to 
be promptly transferred 
to a travelling post- van. 
At 5.56 the same evening they 
were at Hanover and at 7.32 
at Elberfeld, where they were 
examined by the Berlin officials. 
Then, and not till then, it was noticed 
that there was something wrong ! 

Although the seals of the letter- 
bag were intact, and there was no 
hole of any kind to be seen, yet there 
was something unmistakably queer about 
the appearance of the side of the bag. 
On being opened it was at once dis- 
covered that the registered bag inside 
had been tampered with, there being a 
number of empty envelopes in it, the 
contents of which had evidently been 
abstracted. Examination revealed that the side 
of the outer bag had been slit up at the seam 
and stitched up again with string. The latter, 
it was afterwards found, was English twine of 
the variety technically known as “ Bridport.” 

A day or two later a man presented himself 
at a foreign money-changers , office in London 
and asked them to cash him some rouble 
notes. By that time the numbers of the Bly- 
denstein notes which were missing from the 
registered bag had been circulated, and were in 
possession of the money-changers in question. 
As those tendered by the stranger corresponded, 
he was asked to explain how he became 
possessed of them. He said he had received 
them that day in connection with a betting 
transaction at a public house in Leadenhall 
Street. He was then asked to conduct a 
policeman to the house he mentioned, and he 
did so; but, strangely enough, and unfortu- 
nately for his story, the house was closed, and 
had been closed from half-past eleven in the 
morning till four in the afternoon, on account 
of a death in the owner’s family ! The man 
was thereupon taken into custody. He gave 
his name as Andrews, but refused his address. 

He was duly tried at the Old Bailey, before 
Mr. Justice Hawkins, now Baron Brampton, 
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and the trial was in many ways a remarkable 
one. The then Attorney-General, Mr. Hugh 
Cowrie, Q.C., Mr. R. S. Wright, and Mr. Ernest 
Baggallay, the Metropolitan magistrate of to-day, 
were for the prosecution ; Sir John Gorst, Q.C., 
Mr. Bassett Hopkins, and Mr. Edmonds were 
for the defence. The latter was based on a 
question of jurisdiction. It was contended that 
the robbery was not committed on British soil, 
and therefore the prisoner was not amenable to 
the English law. The contention of the prose- 
cution, however, was that the robbery was 
unquestionably committed between London 
and Dover, their theory 
being that the robber or 
robbers travelled in the 
first-class carriage, 
climbed out of it, 
walked along the 
footboard to the lug- 
gage-van, undid the 
hasp, got inside, and 
carried out the rob- 
bery at leisure. 

They suggested that 
the climbing was 
done near Chisle- 
hurst, where there 
is an incline, and 
consequently a 
slackening of speed. 

The jury took the 
view of the prosecu- 
tion and returned a 
verdict of “ Guilty,” 
the prisoner being 
sentenced to eight 
years* penal servi- 
tude. He refused 
to supply any parti- 
culars of himself, 
and the name he 
gave was probably 
fictitious, as a de- 
tective identified him as a man he had known 
as “Robert King,” an associate of railway and 
Post Office thieves, although, curiously enough, 
there was no previous conviction against him. 

It is probable that this man had no hand in 
the actual robbery, which the Post Office pre- 
sently discovered had been “put up” and 
executed by their redoubtable friend Norris. 

In a public-house in Dame Street, Islington, 
but sl few years .back, two men were conversing 
in a confidential manner. They were a Mr. 
Sutton, at that time an overseer of one of the 
departments of the General Post Office, and a 
man whose acquaintance he had casually made. 
Apparently the stranger knew Mr. Sutton’s 



occupation, for after a while he confided to him 
a scheme by which they might both considerably 
enrich themselves through the medium of the 
Post Office, if only Mr. Sutton cared to lend 
his aid. The scheme was this. He, the 
stranger, had in his possession a good many 
money-order forms (how he came by them does 
not matter), which required only the official 
stamp to render them negotiable. Would Mr. 
Sutton do that little favour, in return for which 
he would be permitted to “stand in” liberally? 
Mr. Sutton appeared to consent to the proposal, 
but, instead, at once acquainted his superior 
officers with his “ good luck,” with the 
result that the ingenious stranger was 
promptly arrested, and recognised to be 
none other than the ami- 
able Norris. 

Yes, it was he. It would 
seem that the career of such 
a man as this is divided into 
three periods. First comes 
his graduation ; secondly, 
the period of pros- 
perity ; and lastly, 
the stage of degene- 
ration, more or less 
rapid. Norris would 
appear to have now 
arrived at this final 
epoch, although his 
confidence in his 
own abilities was 
apparently undi- 
minished, for this 
last scheme was of 
a desperately “ wild 
cat ” order. He was 
tried, convicted, and 
sentenced, and once 
more the doors of a. 
penal prison shut be- 
hind this persistent 
Post Office thief. 

In one of the many corridors of the gigantic 
building at St. Marti n’s-le-Grand two officials 
met one morning. 

“ Have you heard anything lately of our old 
friend Norris ? ” inquired one. 

“Oh, yes; he’s dead,” replied the second. 
“ Died a little while ago. The old fellow kept 
it up till the last and went off quietly.” 

“ Wonderful ! ” 

And they went their respective ways. 

And so at last Death claimed one of the most 
remarkable figures that ever moved through the 
labyrinthine ways of the “higher walks” of 
wrong-doing — a specialist in crime if ever there 
was one. 
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By H. L. Adam. 

Being the remarkable drama of real life which lay hidden behind a prosaic Chancery Court 
action. It is a story full of tragic happenings, including assassination, false imprisonment, and 
much intrigue, and throws a lurid light upon the administration of justice in Turkey. 



“ the Chancery Court presided 

HHN over by Mr. Justice Warrington 
there was heard an action in which 
an Armenian gentleman, named 
^vedis Kenleyan, claimed from 
the estate of the late Mrs. Balian, his mother-in- 
law, money expended on her behalf. In the 
course of the evidence Mr Kenleyan was 
requested to name two Turkish officials whom 
he stated he had bribed in order to secure his 
freedom from a Turkish prison. This he refused 
to do, as such a course would imperil his life. 
Eventually he was induced to write the names 
on a slip of paper, which was placed in an 
envelope and handed to the judge, who gave 
his w'ord that nobody else should see what was 
written. In the end a verdict was given for 
him for the amount claimed.” 

The above report in a daily newspaper some- 
what piqued my curiosity, for it appeared to 
suggest a very great deal more than it actually 
stated. It seemed to point, in fact, to a very 
romantic story, so I decided to investigate the 
matter. I succeeded in discovering the where- 
abouts of the Armenian gentleman mentioned, 
Avedis Kenleyan, who was residing with his 
wife at the London suburb of Shepherd’s Bush. 
I communicated with him by letter, and in 
response received a cordial invitation to visit 
him. It was on a Sunday evening that I found 
myself in a very prettily furnished apartment, in 
-which the glittering taste of the East was the 
predominant feature. Mr. and Mrs. Kenleyan 
were present — both typical Armenians, and 
both young. For several hours I sat listening 
to the unravelling of one of the most remark- 
able stories of modern times which have ever 
been told. The gentleman was the narrator, 
and was occasionally prompted by his wife. 
The whole narrative was given in such a simple, 
unaffected manner that I have not the least 
doubt of its absolute truth. I think it best to 
present the story, as far as possible, in the 
words of Mr. Kenleyan himself, who was the 
chief actor in it. 

My wife is the daughter of the late Mrs. 
Marian Balian. A short while ago my mother-in- 
law had a brother, Garabed Baliozian, living in 



Paris, and another brother, Matheos, living in 
Smyrna. The latter had sons and a daughter. 
Suddenly Garabed Baliozian died in Paris, 
intestate. It was known to Mrs. Balian that he 
had left property, but in what form and to what 
extent she was unaware. According to Turkish 
law this property would have to be divided, two- 
thirds going to the nearest male heir and one- 
third to the nearest female heir, these two being 
respectively Matheos Baliozian and Mrs. Balian. 
Matheos decided to take charge of the whole 
estate, administering it himself, and to this my 
mother-in-law agreed. 

At this period the Armenian revolutionaries 
were very turbulent and serious trouble had 
arisen between their different factions, several 
murders having been committed by them even 
in England, at your place called Peckham.* 
Matheos in Smyrna was aiding the Government 
in suppressing the revolutionaries by giving 
them information concerning their whereabouts 
and intentions. This got to the knowledge of 
the Revolutionary Committee, and an anony- 
mous letter was sent to Matheos warning him 
to desist from this line of conduct, as the affair 
could be no concern of his. This letter he 
ignored, whereupon a second letter was sent to 
him of a more threatening nature. This missive 
also Matheos heeded not. Finally he received 
a third letter, in which his life was definitely 
threatened. The document informed him that, 
unless he at once acceded to their wishes, one 
of the brotherhood, who had been selected for 
that purpose, would take his life. 

Even this disconcerting communication 
Matheos stolidly ignored. One morning, how- 
ever, about eight o’clock, he was walking to his 
office, when he was accosted by a strange man, 
who pleaded that he was in great distress 
through want of work, and asked him if he 
could help him to obtain employment. Matheos 
walked on, taking no notice of the stranger. 
Suddenly the latter produced a revolver and, 

* On the evening of October 26th, 1903, Saga tel Sagouni, a 
wealthy member of the Armenian Central Committee at Prckham, 
was shot outside his lodgings at Nunhead. The assassin escaped. 
On the afternoon of November 4th, Aram Gregorian and Tigran 
Ismirian, two other Armenians, were shot at Peckham Rye while 
on their way to a meeting. The assassin, finding escape impossible y 
turned his revolver on himself and committed suicide. He was an 
Armenian known as “ Yorgie Yannie,” but this name was thought 
to be an alias. 
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taking quick aim, shot him twice in the head 
and body. The unfortunate Matheos fell to 
the ground, bleeding profusely, while his 
assailant made off at top speed. Before the 
bystanders, attracted to the spot by the firing, 
could get Matheos to his office, he had breathed 
his last. 

The police did not take much notice of the 
assassin (the police of Smyrna rarely exert 
themselves under such circumstances), but a 
couple of men rushed from a cafe and threw 
two chairs before the fleeing man, which brought 



Matheos was allowed eight pounds a month by 
the Revolutionary Committee. 

It now became necessary for Mrs. Balian to 
be represented by somebody in Smyrna, and I 
accordingly volunteered to journey thither on 
her behalf. To this, however, she demurred, 
thinking it too risky. But I assured her that I 
had influential friends, who would act on my 
behalf should ill befall me, and that my pass- 
port was in order, and at length she consented. 
I set off for Smyrna accompanied by my wife. 
Arrived there, I at once instituted inquiries, and 




soon discovered that there was as much as 
thirty thousand pounds in cash lying in the 
“a couple of men rushed from a cap6 and threw two bank of Messrs. Munro and Co., of Paris 



CHAIRS BEFORE THE FLEEING MAN." 

him heavily to the ground. He was then 
exhausted, and was easily secured. On exami- 
nation he proved to be the same man who had 
sent the threatening letters, and it was dis- 
covered that he was well supplied with money 
to aid him to escape after killing Matheos. 

The assassin was duly placed on trial, found 
guilty, and sentenced to imprisonment for life. 
You may be surprised that he was not sentenced 
to death ; but executions are few in the land of 
the Sultan. Before an execution can take 

place it must have the acquiescence of that 
august monarch, who will rarely give his consent 
to the death penalty being carried out. The 
murderer, therefore, went to prison, and the last 
I heard of him he was having a very good time. 
This may also surprise you, but imprisonment 
under these circumstances is a mere farce, and 
the captives like it so well that they endeavour 
to lengthen in some way the period of their 
incarceration ! While in prison the murderer of 



and New York, to the credit of the estate. 

This unexpected information I at once 
cabled over to Mrs. Balian. Soon after this I 
was one morning sitting in the office of my 
solicitor at Smyrna, discussing the business, 
when a police-officer called and informed me 
that the chief of the police desired to see 
me at his office. As this gentleman was — 
and is— a personal friend of mine, I had not 
the slightest hesitation in accompanying the 
messenger to the police head-quarters. There I 
was conducted into a small room and kept 
waiting for some time. The chief’s apartments 
Were on the first floor, but the chief himself did 
not appear, so I sat there patiently, expecting 
every moment to be conducted upstairs. In- 
stead of this, however, another officer came in, 
and I was taken away to a district police-station 
without seeing my friend. 

It was then that I first began to have mis- 
givings, and I inquired of my custodian what it 
all meant. By way of reply I received the 
staggering intelligence that I should have to 
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proceed at once to Constantinople. I asked the 
reason, but the officer would not explain. Then 
I requested that a message might be sent to my 
wife to summon her. The message was taken, 
but when my wife arrived she was not permitted 
to see me. She prepared a few things for my 
journey, however, and sent them to me. 

There is a very good service of boats running 
between Smyrna and Constantinople, a distance 
of something over two hundred miles. They 
are French and German vessels, but the ship I 
was placed on was a Turkish craft, which took 
very much longer over the journey. The reason 
for this I discovered after. Had I gone on 
board one of the other boats I could have 
refused to disembark, nor could the Turks 
have compelled me to do so, for I should then 
have been on foreign soil, so to speak. 

At my ow f n expense I was allowed a cabin, 
and a custodian accompanied me from Smyrna. 
It took us over three days to reach Constanti- 
nople, where we were met on the quay by two or 
three local police-officers, and I was conducted 



I had been carried away in this high-handed 
manner, but no explanation was vouchsafed me. 
I was told to give up all the valuables I had 
upon me, which consisted of twenty pounds, a 
watch and chain, and other trinkets. I inquired 
the reason for this, and was told that there were 
people where I was going to whom this property 
might be a temptation. 

My doubts and fears now became greatly 
intensified, and my mind was filled with a 
strange foreboding. I had left my Smyrna 
guard behind on the boat, and the police-officers 
who then took charge of me handed me over, in 
accordance with the instructions of the official 
at head-quarters — a kind of magistrate — to a 
gaoler, and I was taken to a prison adjoining. 
My gaoler was dressed in ordinary civilian 
clothes, minus collar and tie, but wore a badge 
on his coat-lapel by way of uniform. We first 
went through a big wooden door into a small 
courtyard, then down a short flight of steps, 
through another door, when we came to an iron 
gate, with a long chain and keys attached. This 




“we were met on the quay by two or three local police-officers.” 



through the streets to the police head-quarters. 
Taken into a room, I was brought before an 
official of some sort, who put a few questions to 
me to confirm my identity. Again I made a 
request that I might be enlightened as to why 



place, I discovered, is what is called a “remand 
prison.” It had once been the stable of a Pasha, 
and was filthily dirty. 

When we came to that forbidding-looking iron 
door I think my alarm must have been depicted 
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plainly on my face, for my gaoler proceeded 
jocosely to reassure me. 

“There, there, little man; don’t be afraid!” 
he said. “They all look like that when they 
first come here. You’ll be all right ; keep up 
your heart.” 

And with that 
remark he threw 
open the iron 
door, revealing a 
number of circu- 
lar apartments, 
with a central 
corridor running 
through them. 

A mob of about 
one hundred and 
fifty prisoners 
greeted our en- 
trance with looks 
of inquiry, for 
the arrival of a 
new inmate is 
always an event 
in this dreadful 
place. 

“ Let me see ; 
you’re from 
Smyrna, are you 
not ? ” queried 
my gaoler. “ Ah, 
well, there’s a 
neighbour of 
yours upstairs ; 
perhaps you 
know him.” 

He led the 
way up a wooden 
staircase into a 
room. There 

was not a stick of * ^ 

furniture in it ; 

Only about a “there, there, little man; don't be afraid!" 

dozen rough 

shake - down beds for the occupants. It 
turned out, curiously enough, that I did know 
the Smyrna prisoner referred to by the gaoler, 
who, after ushering me in, returned down 
the stairs. It was fortunate for me that I 
met this man, for from him I obtained some 
valuable information concerning the place I 
now found myself in and the persons who 
guarded it. As I have said, it was nominally a 
remand prison, but the mockery of the word 
“remand” may be realized when I state that 
some of my fellow-prisoners had been languish- 
ing in this pest-hole between two and three 
years awaiting a trial ! Others had disappeared 
and never been seen again. I shall have more 

VoL xv. - 19 . 




to say concerning this point presently. The 
prison, I discovered, is used for the reception of 
all kinds of persons who may be regarded by 
certain individuals as “ undesirable,” including 
those officials of the Royal palace who have 
fallen out of favour or may 
have been guilty of some in- 
discretion. The allowance of 
food is two small loaves of 
bread a day and 
sou ponce a week. 
Prisoners may 
purchase other 
food from the 
outside, but to 
such an extent 
are the wretched 
inmates robbed 
by those who 
cater for them 
that they must 
be well supplied 
with money to 
be able to in- 
dulge in this 
luxury. 

^1 wfTs not al- 
lowed any writ- 
ing materials, 
but managed to 
write letters in 
pencil on pieces 
of paper I had 
with me. At 
first, also, I was 
not permitted to 
receive any visi- 
tors, and if I 
required any of 
the money I had left with the 
officials I had to make written 
application for it, being careful to 
sign myself “ prisoner.” The maxi- 
mum s^m allowed to be applied for 
at one time was three dollars, but a prisoner 
rarely received more than one dollar of this, 
the coin being thrown in to him, with the laconic 
observation, “ A dollar ! ” No amount of 
protest will bring the other two. 

My first anxiety was to get into communica- 
tion with some of my friends, and I was not 
sorry to learn from my fellow-prisoner from 
Smyrna that first night that the gaolers in this 
estimable establishment were open to bribes. 
Inwardly resolving to lose no opportunity of 
availing myself of this means of getting into 
touch with the outside world, I fell into a 
troubled sleep. About midnight I was rudely 
awakened, and {old to accompany a gaoler, who 
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conducted me to an adjoining court I can 
compare this building with your Newgate as it 
once was, with court and prison adjacent. In 
the apartment I was taken to I found, awaiting 
my arrival, a president (judge), five or six 
assistants (jurymen), and a secretary (prosecuting 
counsel). A prisoner is not allowed to employ 
an advocate to defend him. I was treated very 
roughly, and searching questions were put to 
me by the secretary, the president the whole 
time writing upon sheets of paper. I answered 
the questions to the best of my ability, gave 
them my history, and told them that I was an 
ordinary commercial man, carrying on business 
at Liverpool. I also .explained why I came to 
Smyrna, and so on. I was asked if I had ever 
been in Paris, and I said that I had. 

“Why did you leave it?” demanded the 
secretary. 

“ Because I thought it better to do so,” I 
replied. 

The secretary seemed to think he had caught 
me. 

“ Ah ! But why ? ” he reiterated. 

“ Because,” I explained, “ Paris is a place of 
pleasure, a place in which to spend money ; 
the one does not appeal to me, the other I have 
not got. Therefore I deemed it advisable to 
quit Paris.” 

This answer seemed to suffice. At the con- 
clusion of my examination I was directed to 
sign what the president had been writing without 
being allowed to read it first, and was then 
hustled back to prison. This is a custom with 
them, I found — suddenly to arouse a prisoner in 
the middle of the night and subject him to 
a rigorous verbal overhauling, with a view to 
getting him to commit himself in his then 
dazed condition. It is the French Criminal 
Code applied to Turkish laws. Altogether I 
was subjected to five of these examinations — the 
last one occupying five hours — each successive 
one being less brutal in tone than its predecessor, 
as my innocence dawned by degrees upon the 
unwilling minds of the officials. The first act I 
accomplished towards my own liberation was — 
by means of a bribe of ten shillings — getting a 
letter posted by the gaoler to a friend of mine in 
Smyrna, and thus starting a train of inquiries. 
I subsequently induced this same gaoler to post 
several other letters to friends for the compara- 
tively small charge of a shilling each. 

I think at this stage it will be as well if I 
make reference to some of the luckless prisoners 
with whom I came in contact during my period 
of incarceration. One day there was introduced 
into our room a young Greek. He had been 
there only a few days when he was taken away 
again. He was absent some time, and was then 



suddenly thrust back into my room in an un- 
conscious condition. He lay in this lethargic 
state for some time, but at last regained con- 
sciousness. I then questioned him as to what 
had happened. This was his story. He was a 
money-changer, carrying on business not far from 
the prison. One morning, on going to his shop, 
he found the place in possession of the police ; 
it had been broken into and the safe rifled, some 
hundreds of pounds being missing. The police 
promptly took the proprietor into custody, 
charging him with instigating the robbery ! 
When he was removed from my room, as I have 
already described, he was taken away to be 
tortured into making a confession. He was 
flogged, beaten with spiked sticks, and scalding 
hot eggs were placed under his armpits. He 
was also strapped in a room beneath some 
dripping, scalding water, his position being so 
arranged that the water fell drop by drop upon 
that part of his head where the scalp was exposed 
through partial baldness. This maddening tor- 
ture was continued for hours. During these 
cruelties he was repeatedly called upon to 
confess, but continued to protest that he was 
innocent. Then he was confronted with a bogus 
confederate, who told him to his face that he 
had bribed him to commit the robbery, but the 
victim of this twentieth-century Inquisition still 
continued his protestations of innocence, until 
insensibility overtook him. Finally he was taken 
back to prison, as I have described. When I 
left he was still there, and one does not like to 
speculate as to what may have happened to the 
unfortunate man since. 

Upon another occasion a new guest arrived, 
loaded with expensive jewellery, the value of 
which I estimated at about two thousand 
pounds. One diamond ring alone must have 
been worth quite five hundred pounds. I learnt 
that he was from the Royal palace, an official 
who had fallen out of favour, and whom it was 
deemed advisable to “remove.” He made a 
great disturbance, asking why he, who had 
always enjoyed such privileges in the palace, 
should be thus ignominiously treated. They 
put him in a room by himself, but he continued 
to create a great disturbance, so he was taken 
away altogether. I afterwards learned that he 
was being subjected to the most unspeakable 
tortures, which, after the marks I saw upon the 
mangled body of the poor young Greek, was 
sufficient information for me, without being 
further particularized. 

As I have said, many prisoners disappear 
altogether, and there can be no doubt that they 
find a watery grave in the Bosphorus. 

I need hardly mention that all this was not 
calculated to add to my own personal comfort 
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or ease of mind. At my fifth examination, 
however, the president was quite cordial towards 
me and assured me that there could not now be 
much doubt concerning my innocence, and that 
my release would not be long delayed. 

“ But,” said he, gravely, “ I am afraid you will 
have to remain in prison a few days longer for 
certain formalities to be observed.” Then, with 
a smile, he asked, “Are you comfortable 
there ? ” 

I said that I was as comfortable as could be 
expected under the circumstances, but that I 
would prefer to be free. I then thought that 
this was a good opportunity to try and find out 
why I had been imprisoned, and told the 
president that I had a right to know. He 
agreed that I had, and proceeded to show me a 
telegram. It was written by a “ Turkish Consul ” 
(which is another name for a spy of the Sultan) 
in Paris to the Minister of Police at Constan- 
tinople, and ran something like this: “I have 
been informed that an Armenian named Avedis 
Kenleyan has arrived in Smyrna recently, that 
he is a member of the Revolutionary Committee, 
and intends to organize a wide system of revolt.” 
Upon the strength of this the chief of police at 
Constantinople wired to the head of the police 
at Smyrna: “Arrest Avedis Kenleyan and bring 



him under escort to Constantinople.” I began 
to see light. 

After reading the telegram I was conducted 
back to prison, where I was waited upon by two 
so-called “ brokers men who offer, for a 
monetary consideration, to mediate between you 
and the prison authorities with a view to your 
speedy liberation. At first I thought it was to 
be merely a friendly act, but when No. 1 broker 
asked nine hundred pounds as his price my 
suspicions were aroused, and I told him at once 
that I was not disposed to spend any money to 
obtain my liberty, because I had not got it to 
spend. Broker No. 2 was more considerate, 
and offered to accomplish my deliverance for 
five hundred pounds, but, like his predecessor, 
he went empty away. Soon after this my gaoler, 
who had noticed these visits, and who had 
exhibited a certain kindly consideration for me 
lately — his sympathy, no doubt, having been 
quickened by my numerous bribes — took me on 
one side and confidentially warned me against 
doing any business with these “ brokers.” 

“They will take your money, but you will 
not gain your liberty,” he was good enough to 
explain. 

I assured him that I had not the slightest 
intention of negotiating with them. I further 
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mentioned that my release would be officially 
accomplished in a few days, and I referred to 
my interview with the easy-going president 
Then he became still more confidential. 

“ In spite of that, my young friend,” he said, 
impressively, “ you may yet be here a very long 
time. I can assure you that this is a very 
difficult place to get out of.” 

The inherent truth of these words, after all 
that I had seen, struck me speechless. 

“ But there is a way out,” he continued, in 
an undertone. “ Now, be candid with me, for 
I am willing to befriend you. How much are 
you really prepared to pay to secure your speedy 
release ? ” 

I felt instinctively that this man was to be 
trusted, and that this really was a way out of 
the trouble. So I said that I was willing to 
give a hundred pounds. He thought a few 
moments, and then said : — 

“ It can be done ! ” 

“ But you must remember,” I put in, “ that 
while I am confined here I am unable to obtain 
the money. If you release me, under an agreed 
arrangement, I can get the money from a friend 
of mine in Constantinople. But I must be 
released first.” 

“ It can be arranged.” 

Saying which, he left me. He was absent an 
hour or two, when he returned, and said : — 

“ Yes, it will be done. Remember, none of 
this money is for me. It will be divided 
between two officials.” 



in Smyrna. This was overcome, however, by 
their sending a detective with me, and so at last 
I got back to Smyrna. I had spent three weeks 
in prison, but my release was a record, for no 
prisoner had ever before been known to come 
out under forty -days. 

I soon discovered the whole truth of my 
mysterious arrest and imprisonment. The fact 
of my cabling to Mrs. Balian concerning the 
money at the bank came to the knowledge of 
the sons of Matheos, who had obtained the 
information by bribing the postal authorities. 
This incensed them against me, and one of 
them journeyed to Paris and endeavoured to 
obtain possession of the whole of the money. 
The bank, however, would not deliver up the 
cash without an investigation. At this stage of 
the proceedings the son encountered the 
“Consul,” or spy, and by means of a large 
bribe induced him to send the telegram I had 
seen to Constantinople— the object, of course, 
being to get me out of the way or even suppress 
me altogether. The message, as it reached my 
friend the chief of police at Smyrna, was an 
order without an explanation, so that he had to 
sink friendship to do his duty. Hence his 
non-appearance upon the scene. 

Immediately upon my return to Smyrna I set 
to work again to see that Mrs. Balian came by 
her own, and at length had everything in order. 
Three days after, however, Mrs. Balian died ! 
The trustees refused to allow my claim against 
the estate, hence the action mentioned in the 



“ Then,” said I, “ for your 



first paragraph of 




this story, in 
which I was 

successful. 



trouble I will give you five 

of operations was 
arranged for my 
departure. My 
gratuity was to be 

equally divided between the secretary 
and a higher official, whose office I need 
not mention. A few hours later I left the 
prison in the company of an official, called at 
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my friend’s house, obtained the money, and 
handed it over. Then some difficulty arose 
concerning my passport, which I had left behind 



“ A FEW HOURS LATER I LEFT THE PRISON IN THE COMPANY OF 
AN OFFICIAL.” 
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An account of a visit to a strange lake in the heart of the Ashanti forest — a lake whose waters are 
sacred, and in which no canoe may float or net be cast. These curious regulations have given rise to 
some extraordinary methods of Ashing, which .Captain Armitage here describes. 



H HE traveller who, despising the 
fatigues of a very long day’s march, 
tramps over native tracks running 
through the Ashanti forest in a south- 
easterly direction from Kumasi will 
be well rewarded by the view which he there 
obtains, from the summit of the hills which 
surround it, of the famous sacred lake of the 
Ashantis— Lake Busumakwe. 



Lying at the base of a circle of hills which, 
save where cleared by the natives for their 
plantations, are covered by dense tropical 
forest, this curious sheet 



crater of some extinct volcano, and natives have 
told me that they have occasionally seen great 
waves roll outwards from the centre of the lake 
towards its bank. After such a phenomenon, 
they said, there is a smell as if many Dane guns 
(the trade guns sold to the natives by the coast 
firms) had been fired off. I have, however, 
never been able to verify this. 

During the rainy season the lake is replen- 
ished by the torrents which pour in every 
direction down the hillsides, but for the remain- 
ing months of the year it is exposed to the full 



of water is, according to 
the latest survey, roughly 
circular in shape, with 
a diameter of about four 
miles. No river or 
visible stream feeds it, 
nor has it any outlet, and 
yet it is gradually in- 
creasing in size. Its xr 
waters are slightly ll* 
brackish, and al- 
though quite shallow % 
at some distance from W 
the banks they gradu- 
ally deepen towards 
the centre, where the 
natives state that a 
bottomless pit exists. 

It is possible that the 




bed of the lake is the *) 
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power of the sun s rays. 

The hills which sur- 
round it vary 
in height from 
five to eight 
hundred feet 
above the level 
of the lake, 
and drop 
abruptly from 
their summits 
to within from fifty to 
three hundred yards 
distance from the 
water’s edge, from 
which points the 
country slopes gently 
down to the water 
level. 

After successfully 
negotiating the pre- 
cipitous descent, dur 
ing which boulder - 
strewn tracks formed 
by torrential rains 
have to be utilized as 
paths, the traveller 
finally emerges into 
the comparatively 
open space between 
the hills and the lake, on which one of the 
many villages surrounding the latter is built. 
Such a village is seen on the previous page. 

Most of the 
huts making up a 
village are built of 
dried reeds of the 
elephant grass, 
which grows all 
round the lake 
and on any neglected 
clearing. The chiefs’ 
houses are larger than 
those of their people, 
with walls composed 
of wattle and clay. 

The roofs of the huts 
are made of grass, or 
the broad leaves of an 
aquatic plant, which, 
unless neglected, 
forms perfectly water- 
tight coverings. The 
country near the lake 
is studded with vil- 
lages of this kind, the 
inhabitants of which 
are fishers to a man. 

The villages belong to 



A SACKED LAKF. VII.LACF.— 

IN THE FOREGROUND WII.L BE SF.KN ONE OF THE CURIOUS 
1 torn a 1 NETS USED FOR FISHING IN THE LANK. [Photo. 



of 



the 



the various Kings of 
districts in Ashanti and 
to the big Kumasi 
chiefs, who are thus 
supplied regularly with 
fish, fresh or dried. 

But how, it may be 
asked, is the sup- 
ply kept up ? This 
is where the all- 
powerful “ fetish ” 
steps in. Very 
many years ago a 
law was made by 
which the lake was 
declared to be 
sacred. No canoes 
were to be allowed 
on it, and the use 
of cast-nets, draw- 
nets, and hooks 
was forbidden. 
Further, no brass 
pan was to be dip- 
ped into the lake. 

Now, the poten- 
tate who promul- 
gated this law — his 
name has, unfortu- 
nately, not been 
handed down to posterity — must have been 
an extremely astute personage. He evidently 
recognised that, with the use 



canoe in conjunction 
with the cast or 
drag-net, the sup- 
ply of fish in the 
lake would soon 
be exhausted, 
while the placing 
in the water of shining 
brass pans would 
prove an irresistible 
attraction to the fish, 
which would then fall 
an easy prey to the 
angler. The fish sup- 
ply had to be kept 
up : firstly for the 

King’s use, and then 
for that of his big 
chiefs. The lake was 
thus made fetish, and 
lias remained so to 
this day, and I am 
glad to add that the 
native laws have been 
respected by the 
white man. 



1 DRY DOCK, SHOWING THE LOGS WHICH TAKE THE FLACB 
OF ^ANOES ON THE SACRED LAKE. \Phet9, 
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However, fetish or no fetish, fishing had to 
be carried on, and to this end the natives make 
plaited palm-fibre mats with a half to one-inch 
mesh. These mats are stitched together till they 
cover a space about twenty feet square, the whole 
being rolled up for convenience of transpor- 
tation to the lake. Such a completed net, 
ready for use, is shown in the foreground of 
one of the photographs. The next thing to be 
done is to transport 
these large nets to 
the fishing-grounds, 
and as this could not 
be done by swim- 
ming, and canoes 
are not allowed, the 
natives have recourse 
to logs of wood. One 
snap-shot shows 
the Busumakwe 
equivalent of a dry 
dock, where some of 
these curious apolo- 
gies for boats may 
be seen supported 
above the surface of 
the water on crossed 
sticks, to prevent 
them from becoming 
water-logged. These 
log -boats are from 
five to six feet long 



and about six 
inches in dia- 
meter. The 
owner of one of 
these quaint 
craft, after 
depositing it on 
the surface of 
the water, sits 
upright on it, 
with his feet 
placed straight 
before him on 
the log, which 
he then paddles 
with his hands. 
How rapidly he 
can progress will be seen from 
the annexed photograph, in 
which the native on the left is 
just putting on the brake by 
dropping his legs on either side 
of the log. The following in- 
cident shows with what skill the 
Ashantis can progress on these 
logs. During the late Ashanti 
rising one of the punitive 
columns was halting in a village, when an Ashanti, 
armed with a long Dane gun slung on his back, 
appeared paddling on a log from the shelter of 
a small wooded island. He rapidly approached 
the village, and when within a distance of a 
little over one hundred yards calmly unslung his 
gun and having fired in the direction of a group 
of officers paddled away again. 

On my first visit to the lake a brother officer 
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“ fishing fleet ” return- 
ing from a visit to the 
nets. It will be seen 
from one picture that 
some of the natives are 
employing the alterna- 
tive mode of paddling 
their logs along by 
lying flat on them 
and using both arms 
and legs. I hailed the 
“fleet,” and the Ash- 
antis good - naturedly 
paddled towards me 
and eventually arrived 
in port as here shown. 
I gave the “ Admiral ” 
a present of two shil- 
lings, and then took 
the accompanying 
snap-shot, which shows 
the fishermen busily 
engaged in hauling up 
their logs. All were 

and I bathed in the cool of the evening and delighted, from the “ Admiral ” down to 

each of us attempted to navigate a log. The the smallest “cabin-boy,” and for some time 

result was ludicrous in the extreme, for we rolled after I had left them I could hear their 

off again and again, and it was not until our g, cheery laughter, and 

faithful native sergeant was heard 
screaming to us from the bank that 
we realized we had been giving 
a free entertainment to an intensely 
amused crowd of Ashantis. Having 
reached the landing-place with our 
logs, we were informed by our 
agitated sergeant that there were 
“ tigers ” in the lake ! We eventu- 
ally discovered that he meant cro- 
codiles, and felt very thankful that 
we had not received a visit. 

But to return to the fishing. The 
net, having been brought out by a 
band of fishermen to the required 
spot, is attached to poles in such 
a manner that, although the middle 
is several feet below the surface of 
the water, the fish can only enter at 
one end. It is visited next day, 
when the entrance is hauled up 
and the fish inside collected. The 
fish thus caught are not unlike 
small perch, and vary in length from 
three to eight inches. When fresh 
the flesh is very sweet, and makes 
a welcome addition to the ordinary 
bush fare. The natives dry them, 
and they are then sold throughout 
Ashanti. 

Other photographs depict the 





From a] a nearer view of the “fleet.” [Photo, 
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occasionally my name shouted after me at the 
top of their voices. 

I have mentioned that the lake is gradually 
increasing in size, and this is shown by the 
decayed trunks of gigantic trees which once 
grew in the midst of dense undergrowth, but 
which now stand either dead or dying in the 
brackish waters of the lake. 

The lake is surrounded by an excellent road 
— shown on the previous page— which is cleared 
periodically by the 
natives, each vil- 
lage being respon- 
sible for a certain 
stretch. At one 
time it passes 
through planta- 
tions of plantains, 
at others through 
dense bush, and 
again through 
immensely tall 
groves of elephant 
grass. Along this 
road little view of 
the lake itself can 
be obtained, but 
in the vicinity of 
the villages paths 
run down to the 
lake’s edge. 

Several stretches 
of water strike out 
from the lake into 
the land and are 
bridged by tree- 
trunks, which re- 
main floating for 
years until they 
eventually rot away 
and have to be re- 
placed by new ones. I remember the natives of 
a village close to the curious floating “ bridge ” 
depicted in the above photograph insisting on 
carrying me over it in my hammock, as they 
informed my interpreter that I should probably 
fall in if I tried to walk across myself, and that 
my hammock-men were “ no good ” for the job. 
I could not well refuse the honour, but spent a 
bad five minutes, as the whole village pre- 
ceded and followed my hammock and gave 
the bearers a lot of gratuitous and useless 
advice. 

These “ backwaters ” are usually covered with 
a curious floating weed not at all unlike a green 
water-lily, which packs so closely together that 
it has the appearance of dry land. It is' the 
haunt of pelicans, large flocks of which sail 



about the lake or sit solemnly upon the withered 
branches of the sentinel trees. When disturbed 
these birds soar to an immense height and then 
wheel in circles over the lake. The African 
darter and fish eagle are common, while two or 
three species of kingfisher flash from branch to 
branch of the bushes or hover over the water, 
to fall suddenly on some unsuspecting fish. 
Curiously enough, I have never seen or heard of 
duck as visitors to the lake. I am inclined to 

disbelieve, after 
watching the placid 
manner in which 
the pelicans swim 
about, that croco- 
diles infest the 
lake. The natives 
say that they have 
plenty of fish to 
feed on and so do 
not molest them, 
b.ut beyond a 
sudden rush and 

swirl in the water 

— probably caused 
by some large fish 
— I have never 
seen anything to 
indicate the pre- 
sence of these 

saurians. 

A stiff climb 
up what appears 
to be the almost 
perpendicular side 
of a hill, and the 
traveller turns to 
take a last look 

at the strange 
[Photo. sacred lake be- 

fore once more 
plunging into the monotonous Ashanti forest. 
A five hours’ march in a south - westerly 
direction brings him out on to the Cape 

Coast main road. Little on that march will, 
however, be likely to interest him, for he 
will still see in his mind’s eye the lake as 
it lay a dazzling sheet of silver in a sea 
of green, from which rose threads of bluish 
smoke, revealing where many a fishing village 
nestled irl its plantation. Apart, too, from the 
pleasure of experiencing variety of scene after 
the monotony of the forest, he will remember 
that he has witnessed in daily use man’s first 
rudimentary attempt at navigation as practised 
by our remote ancestors — a sight which cannot 
probably now be seen in all its primitiveness in 
any other part of the world. 




From a ] a native ploating " bridge ” over a backwater. 
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The Dragon’s Cave. 

THE TERRIBLE ADVENTURES OF AN AMATEUR EXPLORER. 

By L. H. Eisenmann, of Vienna. 

There is a man in Austria to-day who would think twice ere going cave-exploring. That 
man is Hans Strainer, the hero of this narrative, and that he has ample cause for his 
hesitancy the story of his terrifying experiences will show. 



HE KALKGEBIRGE, in North 
Styria, is uncommonly rich in caves 
and stalactite grottoes, many of 
which are of enormous extent. So 
great is their number that many 
have never been explored, although cave-ex- 
ploration has made much progress in Styria 
during the last few years, and many interesting 
grottoes have been made accessible to the 
general public. Graz, the capital of Styria, has 
for some years had a society specially devoted 
to exploring caves— a work eagerly carried on, 
also, by several tourist clubs, the excitement 
and danger connected with it having an irre- 
sistible attraction for many people. 

Recently, however, a tourist found to his cost 
how dangerous it is to venture alone into a 
large cave. This was Hans Strainer, a tram- 



way conductor of Graz, who is fond of spending 
the days on which he is off duty in the moun- 
tains in the neighbourhood. Here, on the 
occasion of a visit to a large cavern known as 
the Dragon’s Cave, he met with the terrifying 
experience set forth below. 

A few words of introduction will give the 
reader an idea of the situation. 

From the picturesquely-situated village of 
Mixnitz, at the foot of the Rothelstein, it takes 
the traveller about an hour to get to the Dragon’s 
Cave, which is situated nearly three thousand 
feet above the level of the sea. The ascent is 
tiring, as the way is steep, and mostly over 
debris . The cave has been known from time 
immemorial, but it consists of such a labyrinth 
of passages, and is so very extensive, that it has 
not yet been fully explored. It owes its name 





from a ) THE ENTRANCE TO the dragon's c* v k. [Photo. 
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to a tradition concerning a dragon that once 
lived in it, spreading terror far and wide, till at 
last it was killed by a courageous young man. 
Numerous inscriptions, cut into the rocky walls 
of the more accessible parts of the cave in 




HANS STRAINER, WHO WAS LOST FOR FOUR DAYS AND POUR 
NIGHTS IN THE DRAGON’S CAVE. 

From a Photo . by f. K. Schmidt. 



previous centuries, prove that it was then much 
visited. 

A high, doorlike entrance leads to a roomy 
hall about three hundred feet high, which is 
called the Cathedral. From here a long, low 
passage takes one into the inner parts of the 
cave. Branching off in all directions towards 
the interior of the mountains are veritable 
labyrinths of passages, of different heights and 
widths. Numerous stalactites hang from the 
roof, and stalagmites rise from the floor. Heaps 
of broken rock which has fallen from above, 
deep crevices, tunnels of unknown depth, half- 
hidden streamlets, more heard than seen, and, 
finally, the slippery, uneven floor render cautious 
walking necessary. The fatiguing ascent to 
the cave, and the difficulty of getting about in 
it, sufficiently explain its being so little visited. 

When Strainer left Graz by an early morning 
train on Saturday, September 17th last, he had 
not the least intention of going to the Dragon’s 
Cave, but went to Mixnitz in order to ascend 
from there the Hochlantsch, which is five 
thousand two hundred feet high, intending to 
return home that same evening. 

When he left the train, however, it had 
become so misty that he abandoned the idea of 
going up the mountain — which is only worth 
ascending in clear weather — and decided to visit 



the Dragon’s Cave, which he had never entered, 
and to explore it as far as possible. The 
only person who was aware of his change of 
programme was the village innkeeper, of whom 
Strainer bought a torch and some candles. As 
ill-luck would have it, the publican was to be 
married that day, and so left the village. 
Accordingly, there w ? as nobody to miss the 
unfortunate Strainer when he did not return. 

Being a good mountaineer, Strainer reached 
the mouth of the cave about ten o’clock in the 
morning. The place being strange to him, he 
did not know his way about in it at all, despite 
the light of his torch, but nevertheless he started 
off, walking faster than was prudent, for the 
pendent stalactites make caution necessary. 
Either he did not heed them or else the shadows 
were deceptive, but before he had proceeded far 
into the bowels of the earth he struck his head 
against a rock so violently that he fell senseless 
to the ground, while the torch slipped from his 
grasp and was extinguished. 

Strainer does not know how long he lay there 
unconscious, but supposes it may have been an 
hour. On regaining his senses he tried to find 
the torch, but in vain, and so he resolved to 
take one of the candles from his rucksack (a 
bag carried by mountaineers) and light it. 




“ HE STRUCK HIS HEAD AGAINST A ROCK." 
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But misfortunes never come singly. In his 
excitement the explorer took the box of matches 
out upside down, so that when he opened it the 
contents fell on to the muddy ground. This 
second accident made Strainer anxious, for he 
realized that unless he could get a light he was 
in serious peril. By groping about he managed 
to pick up some of the matches, but when he 
came to strike them he found they were damp 
and would not ignite, in spite of all his efforts. 

From this point onwards I will let Herr 
Strainer tell his moving story in his own way : — 

When I found that 
the matches I had 
picked up from the 
damp floor of that 
black cave would not 
ignite, I felt about 
in the mud for others, 
and presently suc- 
ceeded in finding two. 

I was as delighted at 
this as though I had 
discovered the great- 
est treasure on earth. 

Notwithstanding my 
intense desire for light, 

I did not at once try 
to strike these 
matches, but put them 
next my skin, in order 
that the warmth of 
my body might dry 
them. 

I waited what 
seemed a long while, 
and then took them 
out. I do not know 
whether my own awk- 
wardness or excite- 
ment or the badness, 
of the match was the 
reason, but somehow 
the head of the first 
match came off as 
soon as I tried to 
strike it. I had now but one more left. How 
glad I was when it flared up without any 
trouble at all 1 But my joy was short-lived. 
When I attempted to light the candle I found 
that a drop of water from the roof of the cave 
had damped it, so that it would not burn, and 
before I could take another candle out of my 
rucksack, or catch hold of anything else that 
would burn, a draught blew out the sputter- 
ing flame and again plunged me into pitch 
darkness. Once more I knelt down and felt 
about on the ground for matches. I found 
some, but they were of no use, evidently being 



those I had unsuccessfully tried to light 
before. 

I stopped there in the darkness for some 
hours, afraid to move, but at last I saw that it 
was no use to make any more effort to get a 
light, and that my best plan was to try and find 
my way out of the cave. I did not imagine 
that this would be easy, but it was not im- 
possible, I thought, as I was convinced I should 
be able to grope my way along without serious 
accident. I was in a bad plight, I knew, but 
did not consider my situation by any means a 
hopeless one. 

To get to the mouth 
of the cave I thought 
I should only have to 
take the direction 
opposite to that in 
which I had been 
going when I fell 
down and lost the 
matches. I should 
have to beware of the 
pieces of rock strewn 
over the ground, as 
well as the pendent 
stalactites and the 
crevices. 

Pushing my long 
alpenstock before me 
along the ground to 
find out in advance 
what it was like, and 
holding my left arm 
before my head, which 
still ached from iny 
fall, I proceeded 
slowly, taking very 
short steps, in the 
supposed direction of 
the exit. 

Notwithstanding 
the utmost caution, 
I continually struck 
against the rocks ; 
now it was my arms, 
now my legs, now my head that suffered. 
Moreover, I fell down several times in con- 
sequence of the unevenness and slippery con- 
dition of the ground. I took no notice of 
these accidents, however, and for a long, long 
while continued to walk on in the same direction. 
According to my calculation it was already time 
for me to reach the Cathedral ; but instead 
of doing so I found the way getting narrower 
and narrower, steeper and steeper. A low 
passage turned into a still narrower chimney, 
so low as to oblige me to stoop, and finally the 
passage stopped altogether, and I stood before a 
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wall of solid rock, beyond which there was no 
advancing ! 

Needless to say I was much disappointed at 
having lost the right way, and groped my way 
back again to a place where a passage branched 
off. I followed it up, but soon reached a broad 
chasm, at the bottom of which I heard water 
rushing. Once again I was obliged to turn 
back. This time I tried another passage, which to 
my joy soon opened out into a large hall, which 
I supposed to be the Cathedral. I thought I -was 
saved ; but imagine my disappointment on find- 
ing that there was but one opening to the hall 
— that by which I had entered ! It is easy to 
explain how I found this out, although I could 
not see an inch before my eyes, so complete was 
the darkness. When 1 left the passage and 
entered the hall I was obliged to descend about 
half the height of my alpenstock, because the 
level of the hall was lower than the passage, and 
the stone on which I first trod on leaving the 
corridor was round, like a wash-hand basin. 
Feeling my way along the walls of the hall I 
came to an opening again after some time. It 
was exactly as high above the floor of the hall 
as the one by which I had come in, and 
immediately below it there was a circular hole in 
the floor. To make sure, I put three stones 
into the basin and then walked round the hall 
again. By the next opening to which I came I 
found a round hole with three stones in it. So 
there was no longer any doubt about it ; the 
hall had only the one opening. There was 
nothing for it but to retrace my steps and see if 
the next passage I came to was the right one. 

Once more, however, my hopes were dashed, 
for very soon the ground became so steep that 
I was quite certain this could not be the way 
out. Again and again I made fresh attempts, 
my excitement and dismay increasing momen- 
tarily. At last, although very reluctantly, I was 
forced to admit to myself that I had utterly lost 
all idea of direction ; that I did not in the least 
know which way to turn my steps ! 

After making that admission I sat down on a 
rock to think and rest a little, for I was all but 
exhausted. Moreover, every bone in my body 
ached in consequence of my frequent collisions 
with the rocks and stalactites. I could no 
longer disguise from myself the seriousness of 
the situation. If I had told anybody at home 
of my intention of visiting the Dragon’s Cave 
somebody would have come to look for me if 
I did not return to my family that night. But 
as my friends thought that I had gone up the 
Hochlantsch they would think that some acci- 
dent had happened to me there and search the 
mountain, never thinking of looking in that 
wretched cave. I also remembered now what 



the Mixnitz innkeeper had said to me about 
visiting the cave a few hours before. “The 
cave is very interesting,” he had said, “ but it is 
very little visited, because it gives people too 
much trouble. Often nobody enters it for weeks 
together.” 

These words left me but little hope of being 
rescued by a chance visitor ; besides, it might 
happen that, even if somebody did visit the front 
parts of the cave, they would not hear my cries 
for help, proceeding from some passage goodness 
only knew how far from the entrance. Which- 
ever way I considered the situation, I was 
forced to confess that there w r as little hope of 
my being rescued by anybody, so that I must 
either get out alone or perish miserably. 

But what could I do? In this labyrinth of 
passages, how was I to find the one leading to the 
entrance ? After long consideration I resolved 
that I would no longer wander about without 
a plan, but go to work systematically. I would 
traverse as far as possible every passage on the 
left, then every one on the right. I thought to 
do the same with all their branches — exploring 
first, one by one, all on the left and then all on 
the right. In this way, I fancied, I must of 
necessity at last find my way out. The idea 
seemed to me to be so good that I took courage 
again and at once began carrying it out. 

I had no idea then of the great imperfection 
of my method, which, however, I learned only 
too soon. In theory the plan may have been 
excellent, and perhaps also in practice had not 
the passages had such numerous branches. I 
found there were as many connections between 
the chief passages as between the principal 
streets of a town. Following up my plan, it 
led me from one passage on the left to another, 
through a side passage, and then through other 
openings back again into the first passage I had 
started from. If I recognised this last it w ? as 
good, but if I did not I Sometimes walked 
round the same circle two and even three times, 
and, what was worst of all, by this means I 
perhaps wandered from one passage which 
might have led out of the cave into another 
that did not. Besides, as far as I could make 
out, some of the corridors led into the interior 
of the mountain. As it was necessary for me 
to proceed with the utmost caution if I did not 
want to end my days at the foot of a precipice 
or in some cleft in the rocks, it took me an 
enormous time to creep along a passage to a 
place where it ended or obstacles barred my 
farther progress. Equally naturally, it took 
almost as long to retrace my steps. 

I soon began to doubt the wisdom of my 
theory, but as I knew of no better one I still 
kept to it, wandering about almost without a 
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rest. Only when my exhaustion became alto- 
gether insupportable did I sit down for a few 
minutes. I never rested long ; my excitement 
would not let me do so. During the four and a 
half days during which I was lost in the cave I 
slept perhaps an hour in all. Pain, cold, fever, 
restlessness, and fear of death united to keep me 
awake ; besides which, I feared that should I go 
to sleep I should not know of the presence in 
the cave of a visitor, or of an attempt to 
rescue me. 

Of course, many mishaps took place, but I 
will pass them over. 

The most serious acci- 
dent, which might have 
cost me my life, took 
place at the end of the 
second or the begin- 
ning of the third day, 
as nearly as I can 
guess. As I said be- 
fore, I pushed my 
alpenstock along the 
ground in front of me 
as a sort of feeler, 
while with my left arm 
I protected my head. 

Evidently on one occa- 
sion I did not test the 
ground carefully 
enough, for suddenly 
my foot slipped, and 
I staggered and fell 
into a wide, deep cleft 
in the earth. Fortu- 
nately there was water 
in it, which broke my 
fall, but, nevertheless, 

I struck the bottom so 
hard as to bruise my 
left side badly. My 
arm suffered most, and 
I discovered that I 
had dislocated my 
shoulder, which made 
my left arm almost 
useless. 

I easily got out of 
the shallow water, but 
it cost me immense trouble, m my injured con- 
dition, to climb up the steep, slippery rock. I 
can’t say how many times I crawled some way 
up, only to tumble down again, but certainly it 
was over and over again. Then I took off my 
shoes to get a firmer grip of the ground, but still 
it seemed impossible to ascend the steep side, 
and at last I began to despair of ever doing so. 
Finally I managed to find hold for my hands 
and feet and thus to get back to the place from 



which I had fallen. My joy, however, did not 
last long, for the next moment I thought it 
would have been better if my fall had killed me 
at once rather than I should die by degrees of 
hunger. That I saw would soon be my fate if 
I did not get out of the cave, for I had taken 
hardly any food with me, and the one slice of 
meat I had brought from home I had eaten 
long before, together with a bit of bread I found 
in my rucksack. Nothing was now left but half 
a small roll, which I wanted to save as long as 
possible, as it helped me to get a few drops of 
water into my mouth. 
To quench my thirst 
I sometimes held the 
bread under a stalac- 
tite to catch the drip- 
ping water. 

It goes without say- 
ing that my bodily con- 
dition was all the time 
getting steadily worse 
and worse, for I was 
suffering not only from 
hunger and burning 
thirst, but also from 
hurts all over my body, 
caused by collisions 
with rocks, stalactites, 
and stalagmites, from 
cold — owing to the 
wetness of my clothes 
— and a dreadfully ex- 
cited nervous condi- 
tion. But my fall into 
the crevice had caused 
me a serious loss — my 
alpenstock — which 
served me not only as 
a support, but also as 
a feeler. After that I 
could no longer venture 
to w'alk upright, but 
was obliged to creep 
on all fours. T his made 
my movements fnuch 
slower than they had 
been before ; crawling 
along on my hands 
and knees over ground mostly very hard and 
rough was extremely tiring, and, despite the 
utmost caution, I now and then struck my 
head violently against a rock. Every moment I 
had to stop to survey the ground before me in 
some way. As long as I had had my alpenstock 
I had probed with it, but now I could only 
throw stones, bits of rock, or lumps of wet earth 
in front of me and judge by the sound if there 
were rocky walls, a precipice, or what not there. 




“SUDDKNI.V MY FOOT SLIPPF.D.'* 
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I also found it very unpleasant not to know 
the time. My watch was going, for I had wound 
it up as usual, but it was of no use to me, as I 
could not see the face. I felt it would have 
been such a comfort to be able to cast a glance 
at it sometimes, for in the darkness the hours 
seemed like eternity. But this was a trifle 
compared with two other things. Many people 
suppose that it is perfectly quiet in a cave far 
from the surface. That is quite wrong. In the 
Dragon's Cave, at least, it is never quiet for a 
single moment ; perpetually one hears the most 
horrible noises. The rushing of the subter- 
ranean streams, the cannon-like reports caused 
by the falling of bits of stalactites or of the 
chalk rocks, and, finally, the continual drop- 
ping of the water — these sounds, echoed and 
magnified a dozen times in the vast halls, pro- 
duced an awful noise that was almost intolerable. 
I am not a nervous man ; before this adventure 
my nerves were in perfect order, but these 
confused echoes had such an effect on me 
that I feared they would drive me mad. It 
seemed to me as if every single drop of 
water fell straight on 
to my unprotected 
brain. Nor were my 
sufferings from hal- 
lucinations any less, 
and the longer my 
captivity lasted the 
worse they became. 

I knew perfectly well 
that in the pitch dark 
I could not see any- 
thing, but neverthe- 
less all the time I 
beheld the most 
hideous and dreadful 
monsters, stretching 
out their long arms 
to seize me, and 
when I moved I 
struck against their 
bodies. After a time 
I drew the hood of 
my cloak over my 
eyes to shut out the 
sight of them ; but 
all in vain. 

At last my bodily 
strength was ex- 
hausted, and I broke 
down altogether. 

The endless wander- 
ing about, half- 
paralyzed by the 
fall, the full effects 
of which I had not 



hitherto felt ; my numerous wounds, hunger, 
cold, and damp had done for me, and I lay 
down to die. Sometimes, in my blank despair, 
I thought of ending my misery by throwing 
myself over the nearest precipice, but my 
extreme weakness and the instinct of self- 
preservation fortunately prevented my doing so. 
Goodness knows how long I remained in that 
same spot. My throat was so parched that 
I could no longer cry for help; but luckily I 
had my tramway conductor’s whistle round my 
neck, and from time to time I sounded it, and 
in the end it was the chief means of my rescue. 

Suddenly I thought I saw a faint ray of light 
in the distance, and seemed to hear voices. I 
did not know whether it was an hallucination or 
reality. But soon the light grew brighter. 
There was no more doubt ; there were human 
beings in the cave ! 

I whistled as loud as I could, to draw their 
attention to me. Some minutes of torturing 
suspense passed, and then I heard my name 
called. I answered by blowing my whistle as 
loud as ever I could, overjoyed that somebody 

had come to save 
me. The light grew 
brighter, the voices 
came nearer, and at 
the end of the cor- 
ridor I was in I saw 
two girls with torches 
hurrying towards me 
as fast as the broken 
ground would allow, 
calling to me the 
while. Even while 
they were far off I 
recognised the voice 
of the one as that of 
my half-sister Amalia 
Wach, while, as I 
afterwards found 
out, the other was 
that of the daughter 
of the Mixnitz cave 
and mountain guide, 
Weber. 

Joy at my rescue 
made me forget my 
pains and weakness, 
for the moment 
giving me strength 
enough to get up 
and walk towards 
my rescuers as they 
reached me. Sob- 
bing, my sister and 
I embraced each 
other. Then came 




“joy at my rescue made me forget my pains and weakness, for 

THE MOMENT GIVING ME STRENGTH ENOUGH TO GET UP AND WALK 

TOWARDS MY RESCUERS AS THEY REACHED ME." 
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a multitude of questions and answers, and, 
after I had taken a little of the wine and food 
my careful sister had brought in case of 
need, the two girls, one on 
each side to support me, led 
me towards the entrance, which 
we reached without accident in 
about half an hour. 

The exquisite feeling of joy 
I experienced when I found 
myself once more under the 
blue sky I cannot describe. I 
entered the cave at ten in the 
morning of Saturday, September 
17th, and left it again a little 
after noon on Wednesday, 

September 21st, so that my 
entombment lasted four days, 
four nights, and two hours. 

I must now explain how 
my plucky sister came to think 
of looking for me in the 
Dragon’s Cave. As I did not 
return home on the Saturday 
night, and as all Sunday passed without bring- 
ing any news, my relations became anxious 
about me, fearing I 
must have met with 
an accident in the 
mountains. They in 
formed the authon 
ties, and gendarmes 
and tourists searched 
the mountains near 
Mixnitz, of course 
without finding a 
trace of me. It did 
not occur to any- 
body that I might 
be in the cave, but 
on the Tuesday 
night, when all the 
search parties had 
returned empty- 
handed, it all at 
once dawned on 
my sister that, 
some time before, 



I had expressed an intention of visiting the 
Dragon’s Cave. Accordingly she immediately 
hurried to the station and took train for Mixnitz. 

The next morning, accompanied 
by Anna Weber, who often in 
her father’s stead acted as guide 
to parties inspecting the cave, 
she set out to search for .me in 
it. My sister was convinced 
that while exploring the distant 
parts of the cave I must have 
broken my leg or otherwise in- 
jured myself, and now be lying 
• there helpless and perhaps dying; 

Times without number the 
two brave girls fell, endangering 
their lives. They went through 
numbers of passages otherwise 
never visited, yet nowhere found 
any sign of me, nor got any 
answer to their shouts. My sister 
wanted to go still farther into 
the mountain, despite her com- 
panion's warning of the extreme 
danger of doing so, and at last Anna Weber 
refused to go any farther. Just at that critical 

moment, however, 
they heard a faint 
whistle. Then all 
their fears vanished, 
and, heedless of 
danger, they hurried 
in the direction from 
which the sound 
came and found me 
as I have already 
described. 

This is the history 
of my adventures. 
In conclusion, I can 
only say I would not 
wish that even my 
worst enemy should 
undergo what I 
suffered during 
those awful days 
and nights in the 
Dragon’s Cave. 



AMALIA WACH, STRAINERS HALF-SISTER, 
ONE OF THE TWO CIRLS WHO PLUCK I LY 
From a] went to ms rescue. I Photo. 



A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SHORTLY AFTER SI RAINER S RESCUE— -THE CROSSES, READING 
FROM LEFT TO RIGHT, INDICATE ANNA WEBER, STRAINER, AND AMALIA WACH. 
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One of the most romantic and tragic stories ever 
published in this Magazine, telling of an elope- 
ment, a long and adventurous voyage in a small 
boat, and the disaster which finally overtook the 






unfortunate lovers. 



S9HB FT E R two years of rambling in the 
Argentine Republic, during which I 
WE BL took service with a “ lost cause,” 
thereby risking my neck, I shipped 
at Montevideo aboard the Spanish 
barque Linda, bound for Havana. Here I took 
my discharge, and the same afternoon shipped 
as third mate aboard the large Spanish barque 
Amelia for Vera Cruz — a voyage I was destined 
not to take, for the next morning found me in , 
the hospital in the yellow-fever ward. After a 
stay of three weeks in this horrible place I was 
discharged — such a wreck of my former self that 
I could hardly walk along the street. Going 
down to the office of the captain of the port, 

I received the cheerful information that the 



Amelia had sailed, taking with her all my belong- 
ings, including a considerable sum of money ! 

I complained to the Spanish authorities, but 
they only laughed at me, telling me that a 
wretched Americano had no business aboard a 



Spanish ship, and that my troubles served me 
right. I saw only too plainly my helpless con- 
dition, and after a stay of two weeks more in 
Havana secured a passage aboard the cattle- 
steamer Lizzie Henderson iox Key West, Florida, 
where I arrived with four dollars in my pocket 

Vol. xv.— 21, 



and all my earthly possessions tied in a red 
bandana. 

Looking round for employment was my first 
move. One day I strolled into the store of 
Messrs. Fogarty and Johnson, owners of a large 
fleet of spongers and smacks. A pleasant, 
middle-aged man was pointed out to me as 
Mr. Jerry Fogarty, and I asked him for a 
position on one of his schooners. He informed 
me, however, that at present there was little 
chance of employment. While talking with 
him I noticed a good-looking, well-dressed 
young fellow, of perhaps thirty years of age, 
leaning against the counter, his black, piercing 
eyes fixed intently on my face. Thanking Mr. 
Fogarty for his kindness, I walked out of the 
store, but had hardly gained the street when 
someone called out to me, “ Wait a minute, 
please.” 

Turning, I saw it was the same man who had 
stared at me so hard in the store. “ Excuse me,” 
he began, when he came up; “you’re a stranger 
here, I believe ?” 

“ What of it ? ” I replied. 

“ You’re the man I’m in need of,” he said, 
“and if you will walk with me a little way I’ll 
explain myself to you.” 
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“ Very well,” said I. “ Let me hear what you 
have to offer.” 

Walking along Duval Street we got to the 
South Beach, where we sat down on some rocks. 
Then, after satisfying himself that I was a com- 
petent seaman and sorely in need of a job and 
cash, the stranger proposed a venture to me such 
as I had not looked for. Holding a twenty- 
dollar bill in his hand, he said, “ It is just as 
easy for you to earn two hundred dollars out of 
this job as twenty, and to show you that I like 
your looks Til give you this as earnest money if 
you accept my proposition.” 

“But how am I to know that this thing 
won't land me in gaol?” said I, doubtfully. 

“You've got 
good eyes, and if 
things look 
crooked to you 
you can quit 
whenever you 
think it’s time,” 
he responded, 
readily. 

That sounded 
reasonable 
enough, and as I 
was hardly in a 
position to pick 
and choose, hav- 
ing but little 
money and no 
immediate pro- 
spects for remu- 
nerative employ- 
ment,! said, “All 
right, sir, I am 
your man ; when- 
ever you give the 
word I am ready.” 

At this he 
grasped my hand, 
shaking it warmly. 

“ Good ! ” he ex- 
claimed. “ I be- 
lieve I can trust 
you, and if all 
ends well you'll not find yourself the loser.” 
The stranger then gave me the necessary in- 
structions, handed me the twenty dollars, and 
went off, after telling me to meet him at the 
same place next morning. 

I will now try to make clear to the reader the 
nature of the task I had undertaken, and how 
this man came to employ me — a stranger, of 
whom he knew almost nothing. 

He was in love with a lady, he said, whose 
parents objected to him. In order to separate 
the lovers, they had sent her to relatives at 




good!’ HE EXCLAIMED. 'I BELIEVE I CAN TRUST YOU." 



Tampa, Florida. Upon learning this my new 
employer took passage aboard the steamer 
Morgan for Key West, and, by corresponding 
secretly with the lady, obtained her consent to 
elope with him. Fearing the temper of her father, 
he decided to take her to friends in Cuba until 
the storm had blown over. His plan was to pur- 
chase a small sloop, such as are used in Key 
West for fishing — strongly-built boats of deep 
draught, able to ride out almost any gale if 
properly handled. They have a small cabin aft, 
with two bunks, a well or fish-tank amidships, 
and a forecastle large enough for one man, with 
room for provisions and odds and ends. In 
this sloop the stranger intended going to Tampa, 

a distance of two 
hundred and 
thirty-five miles, 
and, after getting 
his sweetheart, 
sail south to the 
Island of Cuba, 
where he told me 
he had very in- 
fluential friends, 
he himself being 
of Spanish de- 
scent. He wanted 
me to select a 
good boat, find 
out her price, and 
purchase her in 
my own name, as 
he did not want 
to appear in any 
way connected 
with her. So 
much by way of 
explanation. And 
now to proceed 
with my story. 

Returning to 
the town I went 
direct to the 
fish- mark e t, 
where a number 



of fishing - boats 
were straining at their fastenings. Looking 
them over, my attention was drawn to a boat 
of a fine model, with long, overhanging bow 
and stern. I asked a bystander what such a 
boat was worth. “ Four hundred dollars,” was 
the answer ; “ and she’s a fine boat, mister,” he 
added. I found out before leaving the market 
that the boat belonged to an aged Spaniard, and 
that she was for sale. 

Thanking my informer, I returned to my 
boarding-place, and after supper and a smoke 
turned in. Breakfast being eaten rather late in 
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who travelled 
company, and it 



Key West, it was not until late in the morning 
that I arrived at the South Beach, where I found 
my employer awaiting me. He seemed very 
glad to see me, and, offering me a cigar, asked : 
“Well, have you found 
anything to suit?” I told 
him of my visit to the fish- 
market, but asked him why he 
did not get a larger boat 

“It would take more of a 
crew and attract too much 
attention,” he replied. 

The remarks he made about 
vessels and seamanship gener- 
ally led me to believe that he 
had considerable knowledge 
of the subject, and he told 
me he had done a great deal 
of yachting in New York. 

When I inquired his name he 
smiled mysteriously. 

“Call me ‘Henry,’” he 
said, “ that will be name 
enough for the present.” 

I heard . him afterwards THE author, captai 
called “ Enrique ” by the one From a Photo. 

who travelled in our 
company, and it is all the name I ever 
learned. 

“ Now, captain,” he said, presently, “ go and 
buy the sloop, put provisions, water, and all 
necessaries aboard, 
and also bedding 
enough for the 
trip, and a few 
bottles of good 
wine, with some 
preserved fruit for 
the lady. Here 
will be enough to 
pay for it all.” 

Pulling out a wad 
of bills, he counted 
six hundred dollars 
into my hand. 

I must have 
looked somewhat 
astonished at this 
complete trust in 
my honesty, for, 
turning to me, he 

said l — A sister boat to the one purcha 

<< y nil ihaf AND EXACTLY like HER ,N EVERY i 

• IOU see inai small boat to undertake such 

I trust you, and f m 

I believe we 

shall succeed in this. It means more to me 
than you can ever know ; my life and happiness 
depend upon it I’d rather be dead than live 
without her I ” 



by Morast. 




A SISTER BOAT TO THE ONE PURCHASED BY THE AUTHOR FOR HIS FMPI.OYKR, 
AND EXACTLY LIKE HER IN EVERY RESPECT. SHE WAS, OK COURSE, A VERY 
SMALL BOAT TO UNDERTAKE SUCH A LONG VOYAGE AS IS HERE DESCRIBED. 
From a Photo. 



He stopped short and, looking at me with his 
fine black eyes, continued : — 

“ You will perhaps understand my feelings if 
you ever know what it is to love a woman.” 

I said nothing, but my mind 
went wandering back to a 
little village graveyard on the 
Hudson, where all that had 
made life sweet to me lay 
buried years ago. 

“ Here’s my hand on it ! 
I’ll see you through,” I said 
to him, touched by his out- 
burst. 

He gave my hand a warm 
grip, saying 

“I knew you were true blue 
when first I saw you. And 
now, captain, do the best you 
can. Get plenty of everything. 
We’ve got a long voyage be- 
fore us and sha’n’t be able to 
stop for anything at Tampa. 
I’ll be here to-night for your 

N F. E. VAN LEUE. TepOrt. 

by Morast. Then he left me and I 

returned to the fish -market. 
More fishing-boats had arrived during the night, 
but none suited me so well as the one that had 
attracted my attention the previous day. I soon 
discovered the old Spaniard, “Narcissus” by 

name, and found 
him ready enough 
to sell the sloop, 
though his price 
was a hundred 
dollars more than 
I had been led to 
believe. I there- 
fore turned away 
to some other 
boats, talking to 
several men, who, 
hearing me bar- 
gaining with Nar- 
cissus, offered to 
sell me their boats 
cheaply. Walking 
off the wharf, I saw 
old Narcissus fol- 
lowing me eagerly. 

BY THE AUTHOR FOR HI* EMPLOYER, As I reached the 
SCT. SHE WAS, OK COURSE, A VERY . . i tniirhfH 

>NG VOYAGE AS IS HERE DESCRIBED. SuCd ne lUUClltU 

*hoto. my arm, say- 

ing:— 

“ Capitan, me sellee you my botee for four 
hundert and feefety dolar.” 

“No,” I said. “Four hundred; no more.” 
And I turned to walk off. 
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He stopped me again, and after a lot of 
shrugging of shoulders and waving of hands, 
praising the good qualities of his “ botee,” 
agreed to let me have her at my price. 

The sloop bought, I drew up a list of such 
stores as we should need for our voyage, adding 
some dainties and preserves for the young lady. 
I ordered these things to be sent down to ‘the 
sloop, also some bedding and blankets, and 
when everything was stored away in ship-shape 
style there was more room than anyone would 
have looked for in such a small boat. Her 
tiny cabin had been newly painted in white and 
blue, and after I 
had put a smal 
looking - glass and 
a few pictures on 
the sides and for 
ward part of the 
small interior it 
looked really cosy 
I had no cause to 
complain of my 
purchase, for 1 
found everything 
in first-class order, 
and after I had 
bought a good 
dinghy for thirty 
five dollars I con 
sidered . mysel f 
ready for s^a, al 
but charts of the 
Cuban coast, which 
I had some trouble 
in getting. At 
last, however, I 
managed to ob- 
tain an old and 
somewhat unre- 
liable one from 
the master of 
the smack 
Emma Lowe. 

In the even- 
ing I moved my 
traps aboard the 
sloop, ran out an anchor, and hauled her away 
from the wharf. After supper I lighted my pipe, 
rowed ashore, and walked to our rendezvous, 
where I sat down and fell to ruminating. What 
if this mysterious stranger had lied to me ? 
Suppose he was engaged in unlawful business, 
which would lead me into trouble if caught ? 
Yet he looked like a fine, open-hearted fellow, 
and seemed to have put his entire trust 
in me. 

My thoughts were interrupted by someone 
approaching. It was “ Henry ” himself. 



“Well, captain,” he said, cheerfully, “how 
far are you along ? ” 

“ I am ready for sailing,” I replied, “ and the 
sooner we start the better.” 

“ Good ! ” he said. “ And the wind ? ” 

“ Fair for us,” I replied ; “ and it looks as if 
we’re in for a bit of a breeze.” 

“ I don’t care, so long as it’s our way,” he 
responded. “ Do you know the way out 
between the shoals ? ” 

I told him that I thought we should get out 
all right. 

“ Well, I’ll be ready for you as soon as we 

can get back to 
town. Be on 
hand for me 
with the dinghy 
at the cattle 
wharf.” 

Saying this 
he left me, while 
I leisurely 
walked back to 
where I had left 
the dinghy, and, 
jumping into 
her, sculled her 
round to the 
cattle wharf, to 
wait for my em- 
ployer. About 
half an hour 
later he ap- 
peared, carrying 
a large and 
heavy valise, 
which he handed 
down to me, and 
then, with the 
agility of a sailor, 
jumped into the 
boat himself. 
In a few minutes 
we were aboard 
the sloop 
making ready 
for a start. 

It did not take us long to get the anchor 
aboard ; then the little craft paid off before the 
wind and was soon sliding along with a light 
south-east wind. Taking the helm I told my 

companion to heave the lead, and as he gave 

me the soundings from time to time I managed 
to keep clear of the shoals. We steered north 
by east all night, and by eight o’clock we made 
the land on our starboard bow. Not caring to 
approach any closer, we changed our course to 
north-west by north, thus sailing along the land 
and keeping it in sight My companion seemed 




' ABOUT HALF AN HOUR LATER HE APPEARED, CARRV1NG A LARGE AND 
HEAVY VALISE. 
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cheerful, and as we ate our breakfast praised 
me for my choice of a boat and making the 
necessary provisions for safety and comfort. 

“This is a small vessel,” he said, thought- 
fully, “ and her cabin is hardly large enough to 
accommodate a lady, but I hope it will not be 
too long a voyage once we leave Tampa.” 

At nine o’clock that morning we crossed the 
bar, and I had no trouble in picking my way up 
the bay to Tampa, where we arrived at an early 
hour that evening. We anchored about a mile 
from the town, close to a bunch of stakes at 
the mouth of the channel leading into the 
harbour, thinking it would be easier to start 
from there when the time arrived for quick 
work. Looking at the chart of the bay, I 
noticed close to Tampa a small inlet called 
Spanish Creek. I pointed this out to my 
employer as a good place to hide our dinghy 
when we landed, and he shared my views. 

We waited until after supper ere going ashore, 
and then had a good long pull up to the creek, 
which we found an ideal hiding-place. Leaving 
our dinghy fastened to a tree, we scrambled up 
the bank through the bushes and soon struck 
the road leading to the town. 

From a map of Tampa in my companion’s 
possession I knew he would have to cross the 
river by a bridge or ferry to reach that part of 
the town where his sweetheart lived. He 
advised me to stay close to the dinghy and 
await his return. I offered to go with him to 
assist, but he told 
me I could be of no 
assistance, as nothing 
could be done by 
force. He then turned 
towards the town and 
was soon lost to view, 
while I went back to 
the boat and sat down 
under a tree where I 
could see anyone ap- 
proaching from the 
road. Pulling out my 
pipe I lit up, wonder- 
ing meanwhile how 
this most romantic 
affair was going to 
end. I sympathized 
with my mysterious 
employer, and men- 
tally anathematized 
all parents who stand 
in the way of their 
children’s happiness. 

I must have fallen 
asleep sitting there 
by the quiet creek, 



for I suddenly became aware of the disagree- 
able fact that it was raining. I sheltered 
myself as best I could under some cedar bushes, 
and, striking a match, looked at my old silver 
timepiece, to find that my companion had been 
away fully two hours. I began to be a little 
uneasy. Had anything gone wrong? Presently, 
however, someone came groping his way to our 
hiding-place. I hailed him softly, and the 
answer came clear and prompt in my employer’s 
voice, “ Come, captain, let’s be off.” 

Not a word was spoken during our pull back 
to the sloop, for the wind was right in our teeth, 
blowing hard, with an occasional shower of rain. 
When we got aboard, guided by our anchor 
light, he asked me to come below into the 
cabin, and then, by the light of the lamp, I saw 
that he had met with some success at least, for 
his face looked bright, while his fine eyes 
sparkled. 

“Captain, I’ve found her!” were his first 
words. “If all goes well, this time to-morrow 
night we shall be bound for Cuba.” 

He then proceeded to tell me how he had 
found the house, got a sight of his sweetheart, 
and arranged for her to meet him the next night 
after supper. She was to go out, ostensibly to a 
neighbour’s house, and join him at a place called 
the “ Garrison,” where I should be on hand with 
the dinghy. He told me that no one had seen 
him besides his lady-love, the other inmates of 
the house being inside while she was on the 
piazza, where their 
conversation took 
place. I never saw 
my friend so animated 
before. He was sure 
of success, and his 
spirits were accord- 
ingly high. He made 
me join him in a glass 
of wine, and, standing 
up in the tiny cabin, 
we drank to the good 
health of the I^ady 
Carlota — for that, I 
learned, was her name. 

Then we went to 
our bunks and slept 
until sunrise, when we 
found that the rain 
had ceased and it 
promised to be a fine 
day. 

We passed the day 
quietly aboard the 
Dona Carlota , as my 
companion had 
christened the sloop 




“ WE DRANK TO THE HEALTH OF THE LADY CARLOTA." 
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over the wine on the previous night The 
sun set clear and bright, promising a fine 
night, though I should have liked more wind. 
Night had fallen when we left the sloop, and a 
sharp pull brought us up into the river, where 
we landed under the stern of an old, abandoned 
schooner, lying rotting on the muddy bank. 
Here my companion left me, cautioning me to 
stay quietly where I was, and disappeared 
among some large trees which grew close to the 
bank of the stream. 

I settled myself down for a long wait, but 
hardly had half an hour gone by when I heard 
a low whistle, and as I looked up, startled, there 
stood my Romeo, and his Juliet with him ! I 



faces, though I could hear them talking, and an 
occasional word coming to my ears led me to 
believe that their conversation was in Spanish, a 
language of which I have some knowledge. After 
a little time my companion came on deck, and, 
offering me a cigar, said : — 

“And now, captain, let me offer you mine 
and the lady’s heartfelt thanks for your services 
thus far. You have acted honourably with me, 
and I know that we can depend on you to do 
your best. You’ll find me ready to do my part, 
too, whenever this trip is ended. I don’t think 
you’ll regret having met me.” 

I assured him in a few words of my willingness 
to assist him and the lady, begging him not to 
mention anything I had 
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done, as I owed that much 
to him, having engaged 
myself to do the work. 
He remained talking to 
me a little longer and then 
went forward to take some 
sleep. 

We made a good run 
down the bay, and shortly 
after daylight passed Eg- 
mond Light. We dropped 
the land by nine o’clock 
that morning, and then 
changed our course to 
south by east, intending 
to pass between Marque- 
sas and Tortugas. My 
employer came on deck 
shortly after sunrise, tell- 
ing me that the lady was 



sea-sick. 



shoved the dinghy close to the bank and assisted 
the lady, who was trembling somewhat, into the 
stern-sheets. My employer followed, and then 
off we went. A few strokes of the oars sent us 
out of the harbour, and, rounding the point, we 
pulled down channel without speaking a word, 
making the dinghy fairly leap out of the water 
with each stroke. 

We were soon alongside the sloop, and, after 
handing the lady below, my companion came to 
help me hoist sail. He appeared very much 
excited, and urged me to hasten. With our 
combined efforts we made quick work getting 
in our anchor and hoisting the jib, and were 
soon sliding along with a light westerly air. Off 
Gadsden Point, about ten miles out, we took the 
first of the ebb and felt the full strength of the 
breeze. The little sloop lay well down to it, 
taking the seas of the bay in showers of spray 
over her forward deck. My employer and his 
sweetheart were in the cabin, and being myself 
to windward of the tiller I could not see their 



“ I’m sorry to hear she doesn’t feel well,” said 
I. “ If you’ll come and take the helm awhile. 
I’ll make some coffee. That, and something to 
eat, will perhaps do her good.” 

The wind fell light while I was making pre- 
parations for breakfast, and when all was ready 
I relieved my companion, who assisted the lady 
on deck. I gazed at her curiously. My eyes 
have seldom rested on so handsome a face. 
That she was Spanish I could tell at a glance. 
Her raven-black hair hung in disorder over her 
shoulders and back, whilst a large portion of it 
was still confined to the back of her head by a 
comb. She looked to me to be about twenty- 
five, with a creamy, delicate skift and large, 
dark, brilliant eyes of wondrous beauty. She 
was of medium stature, and of that plumpness of 
figure peculiar to most Spanish women. She 
was dressed in some soft, light-coloured stuff, 
which fitted her to perfection. 

She stood on deck, looking about her, her 
fine eyes large with excitement Then, catching 
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DO Ha carlota asked mb how long it would take TO REACH CUBA .' 1 



sight of me, she ex- 
claimed : — 

“ Buenos diez, senor 
capita n ! ” 

“Good morning, 
madam. I trust you are 
feeling better ? ” 

“ Thank you, sir,” she 
answered, in a musical 
voice, “ I am feeling 
better.” She then al- 
lowed her lover to lead 
her to breakfast, which 
I had spread on the for- 
ward hatch. While par- 
taking of the meal they 
talked in low tones, and 
then “ Enrique,” as the 
lady called him, came 
aft to take the helm to 
give me a chance to eat. 

Sitting by me, Doha 
Carlota asked me how 
long it would take to 
reach Cuba, and if the 
boat was large enough 
for such a voyage. 

There could be no 
doubt, I decided, that 
she was a remark- 
ably beautiful girl, and “ Enrique ” was a lucky 
man. 

For the next two days the weather remained 
fine, with varying winds and a smooth sea. 
On the third morning, however, it breezed up 
fresh from the north-east, bringing along a 
choppy sea, making our little craft tumble 
about rather uncomfortably, and Doha Carlota 
had another attack of mal-de-mcr . At two 

o’clock that afternoon we sighted land, and 
recognised it as the islands of the Tortugas 
group. I kept away a couple of points to pass 
to the westward of them, and by sundown we 
had the fortifications and lighthouse on our 
beam. The wind falling light and a strong 
current setting to the northward kept us in 
sight of the light until near midnight, and then 
a cold, grey drizzle made things anything but 
cheering, shutting down the horizon until there 
was nothing but blankness and space beyond. 
I kept the deck all night, calling “ Enrique ” 
as soon as it was light enough to see. The 
wind now increased in weight, and by the time 
breakfast was finished a considerable sea 
was running. Large white bodies of vapour 
had taken the place of the leaden sky, and 
I knew we should have a reefing job before 
long. Wrapped in my oilskins I lay down on 
deck beside the cabin to get some rest, telling 



“ Enrique ” to keep the sloop s head south by 
west. How long I slept I don’t know, when I 
was rudely awakened by a whole sea tumbling 
over our decks, completely submerging me. 
Jumping up, I saw our dinghy — which we now 
carried on deck— going over the side, bottom 
up. The after lashing had parted, and, even as 
I looked, the forward one carried away also, the 
combined force of wind and sea proving too 
much for it. To try to pick the boat up in 
such a sea was out of the question, and, blaming 
my companion inwardly for not calling me 
sooner, I brought the sloop to the wind, and 
together we tied two reefs in the mainsail, and 
then headed her south-south-west, bringing her 
more stem-on to the seas. It blew half a gale 
now, and at sundown I looked for the land ; 
but the sky-line was thick with spindrift and 
the horizon only a few miles off. About ten 
that night I felt sure I saw a light, and, calling 
“ Enrique ” to hand me the glasses, made out 
the loom of the land. I was somewhat 
frightened to find ourselves so close in shore, 
not knowing that the land along here is 
high. I kept away on a south-west by west 
course, and daylight revealed the Cuban 
coast about eight or nine miles off, look- 
ing high and green. I now changed our 
course so as to close in with the land and go 
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inside the Colorado Reef. Finding it less 
rough about two miles off shore, we were able 
to cook and eat something ; even Doha Carlota 
broke her fast. She had been roughly used by 
the incessant rolling and pitching of our little 
craft, and must certainly have spent many 
anxious hours boxed up in that tiny cabin all 
night Running alongside the reef, on which 
the seas broke heavily, I saw that there was a 
break in the line of boiling waters about half a 
mile ahead, and presently made out a passage, 
something like a mile wide, leading through the 
reef into smooth water beyond. Arriving abreast 
of it, I headed our little craft fair for the middle 
of the passage, and in less than half an hour we 
were in comparatively calm water. We found 
from two to ten fathoms of water inside the 
reef, and, excepting a gentle heaving on the long 
swell as it came in over the barrier, one could 
easily imagine himself sailing on a lake, so 
different it was from 
our tossing during 
the previous night 
and day. 

Early that day we 
anchored a mile off 
Buena Vista Cay, 
and we remained 
here until next morn- 
ing, refreshing our- 
selves by food and 
sleep. Then, setting 
sail once more, we 
stood on our course 
for Cape San An- 
tonio. 

“ Enrique ” and 
Carlota seemed in 
excellent spirits, 
laughing and talking 
together like merry 
children and break- 
ing into occasional 
snatches of songs. 

Then they would 
talk about their 
future prospects, 
laughing again as 
they pictured a rosy 
future. The wind 
fell lighter as the day advanced, 
and we were all day getting to 
the cape. The land along here 
is high, and we could see hills 
in the background. 

“ Enrique ” had told me that 
he intended to land at a point 
near Cienfuegos, where his 
friends lived, and that once we 



arrived there he would have no further need for 
me or the sloop. I counted the worst of the 
voyage accomplished after reaching Cape San 
Antonio, which we did shortly after sundown. 
Finding the wind ahead we now stood off shore 
on the port tack, and during the next forty-eight 
hours nothing occurred to dampen our spirits. 
The weather remained fine, though, the wind 
being light and mostly ahead, we made but 
small progress. 

On the tenth day out from Tampa I noticed 
that we were in for a change in the weather. 
We were then off Corrientes, the Isle of Pines 
being seventy-eight miles away. We dropped 
the land off Cape Corrientes soon after noon, 
and a heavy swell began to work up from the 
south-east, shaking what little wind we had out 
of our sails. The wind, “backing up” and 
then falling dead calm, caused me some uneasi- 
ness, the more so as the sky in the south 

assumed a hard and 
greenish look, and 
the sun set in a 
ragged-looking bank 
of clouds, from be- 
hind which occa- 
sional flashes of 
lightning burst forth. 
I had counted on 
reaching the Isle of 
Pines before another 
spell of bad weather, 
and had hoped to 
continue my voyage 
from there inside the 
reefs. 

As I have re- 
marked, my chart of 
Cuba was very un- 
reliable, and as I 
had to depend on 
dead reckoning 
alone, I was at no 
time any too sure of our 
position. I learned after- 
wards that there was 
plenty of water for 
coasters around shore 
from Corrientes inside 
the reef. Had I known 
this at the time, my story 
might have had a different 
ending. 

There was a new moon 
in the western sky, light- 
ing up the sea with a 
faint icy radiance, and 
the two lovers sat on 
the cabin top facing 
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towards it, his arm around her waist, oblivious 
to the dangers that were so soon to encompass 
them. In my mind’s eye I can see them now 
— that handsome pair sitting there gazing over 
the dark waters. 

We made all snug for the night, first reefing 
and then double reefing the mainsail, with only 
a scrap of the jib showing. The cloud-bank in 
the south-west had risen, until all that part of 
the sky and overhead was enveloped in a mantle 
of blackness. 

Suddenly a flash of lightning seemed to split 
the heavens, followed by a crash of thunder so 
loud and fearful that I seem to hear it yet, for 
the scenes of that awful night will never leave 
my memory. 

Flash followed flash, alternated with crashing 
thunder, and then came the rain — such rain as 
can only be seen in the tropics. The lady was 
sent below to the cabin, while “ Enrique” stood 
beside me ready for orders. The wind blew 
moderately at first from the south-west, but 
gradually increased in weight The sea rose as 
if by magic, and we were forced to take in our 
jib and bring the sloop to the wind. She rode 
the great seas as buoyantly as a cork, and had 
the wind remained in that quarter I have no 
doubt she would have weathered the gale, hard 
as it was. 

It had been blowing hard for perhaps an hour 
when all of a sudden the wind died completely 
away. The mainboom came swinging amid- 
ships with the righting of the sloop and she fell 
off in the trough of the sea. Casting my eyes to 
windward I saw what looked, to my frightened 
gaze, like a solid white wall of water advancing 
towards the sloop with lightning speed. I yelled 
to “ Enrique ” to get in the mainsail for dear life, 
hauling in the mainsheet at the same time. I 
had hardly started to do so, however, when a 
furious blast struck us. The mainsail filled, 
throwing me off my feet, and the sudden fearful 
strain parted the mainsheet, so that the boom 
splintered against the shrouds. The next 
moment an avalanche of water swept over our 
decks and I thought we were sinking. I clung 
with all my strength to the companion-slide, the 
force of the wind and water pinning me helpless 
against the cabin, robbing me of my breath. 

The first rush of the hurricane having passed, 
the gallant little craft raised herself out of the 
boiling smother, and then I saw that the main- 
boom was gone. Beyond that I could see nothing. 
I called “ Enrique ” with all the power of my 
lungs, but received no answer. At the risk of 
being swept overboard I crawled along the wet, 
heaving deck, only to find no sign of my un- 
fortunate companion. I found the mainsail in 

rags, and so wrapped around the shrouds and 

Vd. xv. — 22. 
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mast that it gave considerable space to the gale, 
keeping the sloop before the wind and sea, 
which would otherwise have overwhelmed her. 

I returned to the wheel sick at heart, feeling 
sure that “ Enrique ” had been swept over- 
board, and that I was left alone with the poor, 
wretched lady below, now robbed of her 
lover. Never before or since have I been in 
such a sea in so small a vessel. We were 
flying dead before it at terrific speed, and, the 
lamp at the compass having become extinguished, 
I could tell nothing about direction of wind or 
course, though I judged it to be blowing from 
the south-east. I crouched down by the helm, 
wet and miserable, looking ahead. I say 

“ looking,” but there was nothing to be seen 
save the roaring seas high above our rail. All 
else was inky blackness, though by a kind of 
light which the phosphorescent waters gave 
forth I could make out the scraps of main- 
sail that kept the little vessel so well before 
the seas, and I prayed that it might continue 
to do so, for nothing could save us if the sloop 
broached to. I did not dare to open the cabin 
to inquire concerning the welfare of the poor 
lady below, as the tops of the following seas 
tumbled aboard again and again. 

How long this fearful rush through the darkness 
lasted I do not know, nor ever shall know, for I 
was as one mentally paralyzed. Suddenly, how- 
ever, I became aware of a different roaring than 
that of the wind and sea — a distant booming, 
which became more and more plain above the 
roar of the elements. Gradually it dawned upon 
my mind that we were nearing the coast. 

I have never been accused of cowardice, but 
my heart sank at the thought of what lay before 
us, and I let go the tiller in sheer fright, standing 
up to look ahead. I then became aware of a 
faint streak of light on our starboard bow, indi- 
cating the coming day. At the same time I saw 
a low, dark line ahead which I guessed to be 
land, but the sight that appalled me most was a 
white line of roaring breakers all ahead of the 
sloop. It had now cleared somewhat, and by 
the uncertain light I judged them to be about 
half a mile distant. 

There was no time to be lost. Tearing open 
the companion-slide I called to the lady to hurry 
on deck. There was no answer, and I called 
again. Still she did not reply. I was about 
to jump below when, with a terrific roar, a 
monstrous sea broke over the sloop’s stern, 
submerging her - completely. I felt myself 
carried forward, but encountered the rigging, 
to which I clung with the proverbial grip of 
a drowning man. Sea after sea broke over 
the sloop, and I was fast becoming blinded 
and confused from the incessant drenching, 
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HER MAST FELL OVER HER BOWS, CARRYING ME ALONG WITH IT." 



when the little vessel rose suddenly on a 
sea that broke right under her and then let her 
down with a crash. The shock must have split 
her in two, for her mast fell over the bows, 
carrying me along with it. 

I was struggling for dear life to free myself 
from the ropes and scraps of sail, when I received 
a blow on my head that almost knocked me 
senseless. Then something shot up beside me, 
striking me on the chest. It was the spinnaker 
boom, that had been lashed to the deck. I 
grasped it with both hands, feeling my strength 
leaving me. I found it buoyant enough to 
enable me to keep my head above water. 
Rising on a swell, I saw a strip of beach to my 
left, and the increasing daylight showed me a 
point of land to my right. A strong current 
whirled me past these two projections, and at 
once I found myself in smooth water. I now 
knew that I was inside the reef and in a small 
bay, for I could see land on all sides. The 
current had carried me within forty yards of the 



beach to the right, when all at once my feet 
touched the bottom. I struggled along until 
the water was only waist-deep, and then, releasing 
my hold on the spar that had preserved my life, 
reached the beach in an exhausted condition, 
sinking in a heap on the coarse coral sand. 

Having regained some of my strength, I made 
my way to the point from where I could over- 
look the reef on which the sloop had struck. 

A long line of heavy breakers indicated the 
rocky barrier, which along here came close in 
shore, but not a sign could I see of the boat, 
though about half a mile to the east I made out 
what looked like pieces of wreckage drifting in 
a northerly direction. It seemed a miracle that 
I had escaped, for, had we been wrecked but a 
little more to the east, I should not have 
reached shore. Eagerly I searched the shore 
for the body of poor Doha Carlota, for I felt no 
doubt about her fate, but not only did I fail to 
see a sign of her, but I never heard of her body 
being found. 
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As nothing could be gained by staying where 
I was, I made my way slowly and sadly along 
the shore in a northerly direction. My head 
ached from the blow I had received when in the 
breakers, and I knew by my blood-clotted hair 
that I had received an ugly cut. I also became 
very thirsty, and hoped to reach a human habi- 
tation, where I could get food and rest. 

The ground hereabouts was covered with a 
low, thorny scrub, making walking painful and 
difficult. The shore was rocky in places, while 
part of the beach was covered with a coarse 
sand, like powdered glass to the touch. 

After following the shore for about two miles 
I came to a bayou, or lagoon. The land on the 
other side looked lower than along the route I 
had come, and was covered with a thick growth 
of trees and grass. I stepped into the water, 
and, finding it shallow, started to wade across. 
I was more than half-way across, when my eye 
was attracted by something floating on the 
water under some overhanging bushes. I made 
my way toward it, and my heart fairly leaped 
with joy when I found it to be one of the small 
kegs of water I had stowed down below forward 
aboard the sloop. A little farther along I found 
a sack of charcoal and a deck-bucket. That 
these things had drifted in here instead of 
passing along with the strong current I accounted 
for by the action of the wind. With trembling 
fingers I felt in my pocket for a knife, and soon 
had the bung drawn. Never did water taste 
more delicious, and, after satisfying my thirst, I 
carried the keg along with me to the place I 
had aimed for on wading across. Being 
now thoroughly exhausted, I laid down in 
the grass and fell asleep at once. I was 
wakened by a fiery burning of my hands 
and face, and found myself covered by 
thousands of mosquitoes. It was dark, save for 
the light of the moon in the west, and after 
taking another big drink of water I pulled off 
my flannel outside shirt and, wrapping it around 
my head and neck, fell asleep again, not to 
awaken until sunrise. Then I stripped myself 
of my now-dried clothing, took a bath in the 
bayou, and resumed my journey to the north, 
carrying half my water supply with me. On 
account of the marshy condition of the ground 
close to the shore I made my way the best I 
could through the trees and bushes, always 
keeping the water in sight, however. 

I was getting tired, and desperately hungry, 
when I heard the barking of a dog. Soon after 
I stepped into a clearing among the trees, where I 
saw a low house built of palm leaves and rushes, 
and two rough-looking fellows sitting by a fire 
in front of it They saw me as soon as I did 
them, and that they looked astonished you may 
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believe, for I must have been a strange sight to 
them. My clothes were torn and bedraggled, 
my hat was gone, and my face swollen from the 
bites of insects, while my hair was matted with 
blood. They walked up to me and, hailing me 
in Spanish, demanded my business there. I 
pointed to the sea, and told them in Spanish 
that I was a shipwrecked sailor and that I was 
hungry. They promptly led me to the shanty, 
where I found two more men and three women, 
and then there was such a jabbering and waving 
of hands that I found it impossible to follow 
them. However, that they pitied me I soon 
understood, for they placed me by the fire and 
set a pot of coffee before me, while one of the 
women put a piece of what I afterwards learned 
was turtle-meat on the hot coals. Bread made 
out of crushed maize, baked in the hot embers, 
and some bananas were also given me, and 
never did food taste better. When I had satis- 
fied my hunger there was nothing left but the 
empty coffee-pot. 

After the meal one of the men gave me some 
long black cigars, and I was soon enjoying a 
smoke, during which I spun them my yarn, telling 
my hosts only as much as I thought advisable of 
the affairs of “ Enrique ” and Dona Carlota. 

My story was received with the greatest 
interest and sympathy. I learned that the 
occupation of these good people was turtling, 
while in addition they farmed a little. A 
schooner came once a month from Dayonignas 
to collect turtle from the coast, and they assured 
me that I could easily get a passage on her to 
that port. 

I stayed two weeks' with these kind-hearted 
folk, helping them at their work, and then set 
sail aboard the schooner. We arrived at our 
destination without incident, and next morning 
early I started on my overland trip for the north 
coast I had carefully inquired my way, but 
though I had been assured that it was only forty 
miles to Bahia Honda, yet I was eleven days 
getting across country. 

The day on which I arrived, however, had 
not yet drawn to a close when I had made sure 
of a free passage on one of the numerous 
schooners trading along the coast from Havana, 
and after a long voyage I found myself once 
more in that city, a sadder and a wiser man. 

Eventually I reached Key West and then 
Tampa. Let me say in conclusion that I have 
never told anyone of my experience, and I now 
make it public for the first time. I never 
learned the real names of the unfortunate 
couple who sailed with me on that ill-fated 
sloop, and, though I made careful inquiries in 
Tampa, I discovered nothing beyond the facts 
I have related. 
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Eight Years Among the Afghans. 



THE EXPERIENCES OF A LADY DOCTOR. 



By Mrs. K. Daly, Medical Adviser to the Government of Afghanistan. 



III. — LIFE IN KABUL. 

For eight years Mrs. Daly has lived continuously in the strange “ closed land ” of Afghanistan, acting 
as Medical Officer to the Government and Physician to the Queen. During this period she has 
had countless opportunities of gaining an insight into the inner life of the Afghans and their country 
— a land which is hard to get into and harder still to get out of. Everywhere she went Mrs. Daly 
was accompanied by an armed escort, and she has much to say concerning the perils and humours 
of her life in Kabul. For the last three years of her sojourn she was the only white woman in 
Afghanistan. Mrs. Daly’s narrative and photographs will be found of absorbing interest. 







FIND that there is the strangest 
ignorance among people at home 
regarding the Afghans. I have even 
been asked if they are black, so let 
1 me say at once that they are not 

black, and neither are they savages. A glance 
at the photo, here reproduced will serve to 
illustrate to the curious that in many respects 
they are not unlike people at home. As regards 
complexion, they are 
about the same 
colour as Spaniards, 
and, indeed, some of 
them are so fair that 
they freckle. Though 
given to untidiness 
taking them as a 
whole, they love to 
be well dressed. 

Friday — which 
corresponds to our 
Sunday — is their 
great day. An 
Afghan commences 
his weekly holiday 
by going to the 
Turkish baths, and 

then, after reciting TY hcal Afghans of the 
the prayers for the From a) the ri 

day at the musjid 

(church), proceeds to array himself and 
children in their best attire, and will then pro- 
menade in the public gardens. This is about the 
only recreation the Afghans have, and in the 
summer-time crowds are to be seen sitting on the 
edges of the paths, some amusing themselves 
with their singing-birds, which they hang on the 
branches of the trees before them, and others 
buying sweets or fruit from the hawkers, who are 
to be seen with all their stock-in-trade spread out 
on a large handkerchief laid on the ground to 
attract would-be purchasers. On these occasions 



his 



the crowd is always good-natured, happy, and 
orderly, and during my whole stay in Kabul I 
never saw any sort of a dispute amongst them 
at these times. The gentleman in the photo- 
graph with the two children on his knees has 
for years been the interpreter in the Govern- 
ment factories, while the Afghan on the left is 
interesting from the fact that he is wearing the 
regulation Court dress, consisting of black 

cloth coat, vest, and 
trousers, astrachan 
turban, and white 
collar with black 
necktie. The Durbar 
is no longer the 
slipshod but pictur- 
esque sight it used 
to be, for, by order 
of the Ameer, all 
men attending Court 
must now wear this 
dress, which is cut 
to a special pattern. 
Military officers, of 
course, wear their 
uniform. On State 
occasions the Ameer 
is resplendent in a 
(p'koto. scarlet coat richly 
embroidered with 
gold lace, with white cloth trousers and 
gloves. On his head is an astrachan turban 
with a large diamond star, His Majesty’s 
costume being completed by a gold belt with 
jewelled buckle and sword. At other times he 
generally wears the ordinary dress and hat of an 
English gentleman, only donning the national 
dress when in the privacy of his harems. 
Habibullah greatly dislikes loud or garish 
ornaments ; in this he says he is not imitating 
the English, for simplicity of dress is not only 
sensible, but also in accordance with the 
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Mohammedan religion. A short time ago 
there was almost a revolution because he 
issued an order that men should wear no 
jewellery more ostentatious than signet rings, and 
that they must no longer display the gorgeous 
silk handkerchiefs which they had been accus- 
tomed to wear thrown over one shoulder. 

The present Ameer has four married wives. 
Originally he had eight, but one died and three 
others he divorced— not, however, because they 
had done anything wrong. Indeed, one of 
them had only been in Kabul a few days, and 
the final marriage ceremony had not taken 
place, when the Royal despot began to have 
qualms of conscience about having so many 
wives, caused, it was said, “ by a dream and the 
teachings of some holy man.” Consequently 
the poor ladies, who had no say in the matter, 
fell from their high estate as wives of the King. 
They still receive a handsome allowance, live 
in the same houses (not in the Royal palace) 
they occupied as wives of the Ameer, and can 
marry again if they wish. But who would care 
to become the wife of a commoner after being 
the King’s consort? And as, according to 
Afghan etiquette, they never see any man who 
is not a near relative, they have not much 
chance of marrying for love. 

The four favoured wives of the Ameer all live 
in separate houses. Two of these are inside 
the Royal fort of Arak, and the others are quite 
close to the gardens of the palace. The children 
of these wives all live with their own mothers. 

The Queen of the harem lives in the big 
Harem Serai, the inner sanctum of the Royal 
palace and fort. No men are allowed inside 
these harems, and none of the ladies are allowed 
to go out without special permission from the 
Ameer, a request which is only granted to visit 
some very near relative or when it is necessary 
to go to one of his country residences. Then 
they are closely veiled, and travel in closed 
carriages with veiled windows. All these harems 
have spacious courtyards, the centre of which is 
laid out as a garden, with trees and fountains. 
Upon this space all the doors (except one) and 
windows open, so that the occupants can neither 
see nor be seen by the outside world. When 
the weather permits, the ladies of the harem live 
and sleep in the open air. The one door which 
does not give upon the inner courtyard is a 
heavy wooden one, studded with iron, and 
looking like the entrance to one of our old 
castles. Here a trusted attendant is placed, 
and is responsible to the Ameer for all people 
going in or coming out. Outside this 
entrance is posted a guard of the household 
troops, and every parcel or bundle is rigorously 
inspected and searched to check thieving. 



In the harem everything, even soap, is kept 
under lock and key, and buttons are taken off 
the clothes before being sent to the wash. In 
spite of all precautions, however, things go 
astray. 

Occasionally the Ameer will give an enter- 
tainment in one of his houses to all his wives 
and children, but before they arrive all the 
menfolk are sent out of the way, and little boys 
attend on the guests. The present Ameer has 
had about thirty children, fourteen of whom are 
living. His eldest son is sixteen years of age 
and is the child of the first married wife, but 
not the “ Queen of the harem.” The lady who 
occupies this enviable position is about twenty- 
seven years of age, and was chosen for this 
position simply because she is the favourite wife 
of the Ameer. 

When His Majesty marries a wife, the lady is 
given a house and a number of slave girls. Her 
food and that of her servants is supplied from 
the Government kitchens, and, according to her 
rank, she is granted an allowance of so many 
rupees a year with which to buy clothes. The 
Queen of the harem is allowed sixty thousand 
rupees a year (about two thousand pounds). 

The dress of the Afghan ladies is to my mind 
very pretty and becoming, and makes even a 
plain woman look nice. The upper garment or 
piran (shirt) extends from the -throat to just 
above the ankles, with sleeves to the wrist. It 
may be of cloth of gold, velvet, silk, cashmere, 
or calico, and in shape is not unlike our 
princess robe. Underneath this is worn the 
“ tom-bons ” (trousers), which fall in graceful 
folds, being very full at the top and tapering 
down to the ankles, where they fit rather 
tightly. They may be of cloth of gold, silk, 
cashmere, or calico, and are finished off at the 
ankles by a fringe of diamonds, gold, or silver. 
A round cap, worked all over with gold thread, 
so that it looks like gold cloth, fits the back of 
the head closely, whilst the hair is parted in the 
centre, done up in tiny braids, and allowed to 
fall loosely into a black silk embroidered bag, 
worn underneath the gold cap, and hanging 
down the back to below the waist. Married 
ladies wear a fringe of hair, often curled, on 
either side of the face. Falling from the top of 
the head to the hem of the piran, leaving 
the face uncovered, is the gracefully draped 
“chadar”— a large sheet of finest muslin, filmy 
gauze, or delicate tinted chiffon. Black hair is 
the fashion among Afghan ladies, and if their 
locks are naturally light-coloured or turning 
grey they immediately dye them black. They 
are fond of jewellery and ornaments, and a 
considerable portion of their savings goes to buy 
necklaces, earrings, rings, and bracelets. All who 
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A HOLY MAN S GRAVE. 



can afford it wear flowers on the right side of 
the head above the ear. They also freely 
indulge in the use of paint and powder, rouge 
their lips, pencil their eyebrows, and blacken 
their eyelashes. The Queen wears two beauty 
“ patches,” one on the chin and another on her 
cheek. On state occasions her toilet would 
occupy hours, and we, as specially privileged 
guests, were allowed to look on and admire, 
and were even consulted about combination in 
colours and 
“ which looked 
best.” 

A ladies* gar- 
den-party (to 
which gentlemen 
are never admit- 
ted) is a charm- 
ing function, and 
one ever to be 
remem bered. 

Ladies are some- 
times, by permis- 
sion of their hus- 
bands, allowed to 
visit the graves of 
holy men (there 
may be a holy 
woman’s grave in 
Afghanistan, but 
I have never 
heard of it) ; but 
periodically, 
when the visitors 
have been too 
numerous, the 
Ameer will give 
an order that 
women shall not 
be allowed to 



visit these shrines. A typical grave 
of this kind is shown in the next 
photograph. 

The present Ameer, thinking that 
the outdoor white dress of the 
women, which completely covers 
the face and figure, and has a piece 
of latticed drawn - thread work 
through which they can see, was 
“ too attractive,” issued a command 
that within fourteen days all these 
garments should be dyed khaki or 
slate colour ! The penalty for fail- 
ing to conform to this order was a 
fine of fifty rupees. Now the ladies* 
dresses do not even look clean, 
much less attractive. 

l Fhoto. The religion of the Afghan permits 
him to marry four wives, but the 
women do not like having rivals any more than we 
do. How they envy us being the sole companions 
of our husbands ! They explain this by saying 
that English people had a ruler who was a woman 
and knew what women wanted, and therefore 
made a law that Englishmen should marry only 
one wife. Afghan women really loved our own 
Queen Victoria, and when she died there was 
great lamentation among them. The late 
Ameer, too, was very sad about it. The death 



THE BOSTON SERAI, THE FAVOURITE RESIDENCE OF THE LATE AMEER— HE IS NOW BURIED THERE AND HIS 
From a] TOMB FORMS A PLACE OP PILGRIMAGE. [Pkoto. 
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of the Queen, his contemporary, warned him 
of his own approaching end. He was then in 
failing health, and his death occurred some 
months later. 

The photograph at the bottom of the 
preceding page shows the Boston Serai, 
which, because of the beauty of its garden, was 
the favourite residence of the late Ameer, and 
here he chose to be buried. Some time before 
he died he had his tomb prepared in this house, 
which is no longer a Royal residence, but the 
tomb of a King, and here the people come to 
say prayers for the repose of Abdurrahman 
Khan, their late Royal master. 

There are many pretty spots about Kabul, 
but I am sorry to say that of some of the 
prettiest I have no pictures. 

The annexed sketch, by an 
Afghan artist, will give 
some idea of what can be 
done in this direction by 
the natives. The young 
Afghan who did this is little 
more than a boy, a natural 
artist, and quite untaught. 

He was engaged by the 
Ameer to paint pictures for 
his palaces and to clean 
and retouch old ones, and 
used tp spend his time 
copying pictures from any 
illustrated papers he could 
get hold of. I told him 
that this would not do, and 
that he ought not to spend 
his time copying other 
people’s pictures, but 
should paint his own from 
Nature, in order that his 
name might live as a 
painter of pictures of his 
own country. 

He was, however, afraid to begin, and said 
he wished he had someone to show him how to 
start. I told him that he only wanted practice, 
that confidence would follow, and that he should 
take some little spot, such as a corner of his 
compound, and should sit down and sketch that 
over and over till he got it perfect. Still he 
hung back and delayed bringing a sketch. So 
one day I said to him : “ If you bring me a 
sketch of any place you like by a certain date I 
will give you a present, but if you don’t I will 
give you a thrashing ! ” 

On the day named he brought me the 
accompanying drawing and got his present. 
The picture, as will be seen, is not perfect, 
being out of drawing, but it is very fair for 
a native’s first attempt. It shows the “ Koti,” 



near the workshops, where Prince Nasrullah 
sees heads of departments and transacts the 
business of the factories. Farther back and to 
the left is the house of the late Mr. Fleischer, 
chief of the gun factory, who was treacherously 
murdered in November last. 

The Ameer was so delighted at having 
pictures of the country painted by one of 
his own people that he increased this young 
artist’s pay and now keeps him fully occupied. 
He has lately painted some lovely curtains 
for one of the Ameer’s many houses, and 
his great ambition is that the Ameer will send 
him to Europe to see the work of the great 
artists. 

While on this subject I am reminded of an 



incident which shows the scale on which Royalty 
gives orders. Mr. Frank Martin, the engineer, 
used to paint pictures as a pastime, and once, 
when he gave one to the present Ameer, the 
latter was so pleased with it that he said : “ But 
this is only one ; I want you to paint me a 
hundred ! ” On another occasion, when I gave 
His Highness a painted plaque, he remarked : 
“ Is this the only one ? ” 

The gardens of our Kabul houses were such 
delightful places in the summer that we spent 
little of our time indoors. We had always some- 
thing to interest us outside. Our compounds 
were like farmyards, having horses, donkeys, 
cows, sheep, dogs, turkeys, geese, ducks, hens, 
guinea-fowl, and pigeons in them. The picture 
on the next page was taken in a corner of our 










A PICTURE PAINTED FOR MRS. DALY BY A NATIVE ARTIST. 
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compound and shows some of my servants and 
Sepoys and myself. 

Prince Mohommad Omar, the son of the 
Royal wife of the late Ameer, was nearly twelve 
years of age when the next photograph was 
taken, shortly before the death of his lather. 
To the left is the Prince himself, with the golden 
umbrella — which was used only by the Ameer 
and Royal Princes — close at hand. The 
present Ameer, by the way, has now decreed 
that no Prince or any other person shall in 
future use a 
golden umbrella, 
reserving this 
mark of distinc- 
tion for himself 
alone, the Princes 
being permitted 
to use only ordi- 
nary umbrellas. 

Standing in front 
of Prince Omar’s 
horse is the 
“ shattir,” or syce. 

These men always 
attend their mas- 
ters when out 
riding, running 
before the horses, 
no matter what 
the pace may be. 

The style of dress 
is peculiar to 
these men, and 
made for ease in 
running. The 



“ shattir ” of the late Ameer 
was got up in such a pic- 
turesque and gorgeous style 
that when I first saw him 
I took him for the King’s 
jester, and used to long to 
be able to get a picture of 
him. These men are very 
much trusted, and are most 
loyal to their masters. The 
central figure in the group 
is the chief of the Ameer’s 
bodyguard and the officer 
commanding the Royal 
palace of Ark, who held the 
same position in the reign 
of the late Ameer. He was 
a great favourite and a man 
of immense influence and 
power, but quite unscrupu- 
lous. He was originallyv 
a slave and dancing-boy to 
one of the chiefs in Central 
Asia, who had designs on the life of Abdurrah- 
man. A plot to murder the late Ameer was 
discovered by the dancing-boy and disclosed to 
the ruler, who immediately bought the boy and 
kept him close to himself to the end of his life. 
It is said that when the slave became a great 
man he used to put on offensive airs in the 
presence of the Ameer, his Royal master, to 
whom he owed everything. So, to keep him 
in his place and remind him of his former 
position, his dancing clothes were sent for, and 




PRINCE MOHOMMAD OMAR (ON LEFT), WITH THB GOLDEN UMBRELLA DENOTING HIS ROYAL RANK. 

From a Photo . 
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once more he was made to “ dance before the 
King.” At the time the picture was taken, in 
addition to his other occupations he was 
appointed to be the Prince’s outdoor com- 
panion, his duty being to teach his young charge 
to ride, jump, drive, and shoot. The targets for 
shooting, I may say, 
were chiefly pariah dogs 
and wild pigeons. The 
Prince is very much 
like a schoolboy in his 
ways ; I have often 
seen him setting dogs 
1 to fight, or running 
round the gardens with 
a stick in his hand 
chasing a donkey. He 
is the youngest son of 
the late Ameer, and 
half-brother to the pre- 
sent one. He is now 
fifteen years of age, and 
although six months 
younger than the eldest 
son of the present 
Ameer, Prince Inyatul- 
lah, is very much bigger 
and older in appear- 
ance. In fact, new- 
comers take him to be 
twice his age. He 
measures forty - two 
inches around the waist 
and is big in propor- 
tion, and had a son 

born to him early this 
year. 

My next picture is 
that of an Afghan 

prisoner. He is, as 

will be seen, very 

ragged and unkempt, 
and must have been in prison a long time, 
evidently having no friends to bring him new 
clothes. Even the old rags he has on were 
probably given to him by a more fortunate 
individual than himself, who either died or was 
allowed to go free, for clothing is not provided 
for prisoners by the “ God-granted Government ” 
of Afghanistan. I have often seen these 
wretched captives sitting by the wayside 
putting on a patch, begged from a fellow- 
prisoner or a soldier of the guard. Even the 
needle would probably be borrowed, and the 
thread, a few strands drawn, from a piece of 
calico, given by some benevolent person on 
his way from the bazaar. It seemed strange to 
see prisoners begging as they went along the 
public streets, but when one learnt that the 

VoL xv.— 23 . 



Government provided them with nothing but 
bread, and that some of them had been in 
prison for years, one began to understand just a 
little. “But why,” you ask, “were prisoners 
allowed in the streets?” Well, some of them 
were being conveyed to the various courts, 
where they are taken 
day after day, hoping 
that their turn will 
come to be tried. In 
Afghanistan, you must 
know, a man is put in 
prison first and tried 
afterwards. If he has 
no money to bribe the 
officials to put his case 
forward, the hapless 
victim may remain in 
prison for years without 
atrial — until he is dead 
or forgotten. Even if he 
is brought up, the trial 
may never be finished. 

Once, as I was walk- 
ing along, some prison : 
ers asked me for 
money, and I inquired 
from their soldiet 
escort, “Why do pri- 
soners beg ? ” To my 
amazement I was told 
that these men were 
begging for money to 
pay the rent to the 
gaoler for the time they 
had been in prison ! 
Until that was paid, 
said the guard, they 
would not be allowed 
to go free ! 

Gangs of prisoners 
may often be seen in 
the streets on their way to the workshops, where 
they are sent to work for some hours every day. 
This is the only kind of work they do, and 
they rather like it, as it gives them a chance to 
get outside and sometimes to see their friends. 
As they are not kept closely to their task in the 
shops, being usually set to do labourers’ work, 
they have a chance to wash their clothes and 
even get a bath in the canal which runs through 
the factories. Some of the workmen will good- 
naturedly share their food with the prisoners, 
or give them a few pice. They will sometimes 
club together and buy a sheep’s head, or an 
Englishman will give them a whole sheep, 
which they cook whilst in the shops, where 
fuel can be had for nothing ; but they are not 
allowed to carry any away with them. All 




AN AFf.ll AN PRISONER— TIIK GOVERNMENT PROVIDES NO CLOTHES 
FOR PRISONERS, AND THE RAGS THEV WEAR THEY MUST EITHER 
From a ] DEG ok borrow. [Photo. 
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things considered, 
therefore, work in 
the shops is a pri- 
vilege not to be 
despised. 

My next picture 
shows the gate of 
my compound, with 
soldiers on night 
duty. After the 
death of the late 
Ameer I did not 
think it wise to have 
this gate open at 
night, so it was 
always locked at 
nine o’clock and 
the key kept by the 
officer of the guard, 
who occupied a 
room in my house, 
so that those at the 
gate could not play 
any pranks. The 
last photograph 
shows my guard, 
which, after the 
Ameer’s death, con- 
sisted of two sets of 
seven soldiers each. 




THE COMPOUND OF MRS. DALY'S HOUSE, SHOWING SOLDIERS ON NIGHT 
DUTY. 



To the left are the 
“ orderlies ” (house- 
hold troops) — a fine 
set of men and real 
Afghans. On the 
right are the Kot- 
wali Sepoys (police 
soldiers). These are 
Kabulis, and, as 
can be seen, are of 
a somewhat inferior 
type to the Afghan 
soldier, by whom 
they are despised 
as cosmopolitans, 
and not of the true 
stock. “ Kabuli ” 
is with the real 
Afghan a term of 
reproach. The 
Afghan’s proud 
boast is, “ I am 
not a Kabuli ; I 
am an Afghan.” 

And so I must 
bring to a close 
these incidents of 
my eight years’ 
life among the 
Afghans. 




From a] the authoress and her guard. \Phoio. 



The End. 
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"OLD BLOWHARD” 

By A. R. MacFadyen. 



Some amusing stories concerning an eccentric character who formerly lived at New Westminster, 
B.C. He was a man with an explosive temper, and when his anger got the better of him things in his 
neighbourhood became distinctly exciting, as this narrative shows. 



LD Captain “Blowhard” was quite 
the character of New Westminster ; 
nobody ever dreamed of denying it. 
He was always doing extraordinary 
things, some few of which I shall 
here narrate. Needless to say, “ Blowhard ” was 
not his real name, but only a nickname. So 
exactly did the title fit him, however, that every- 
body used it, and it is probable that if a stranger 
had inquired for the old mariner by his proper 
designation people would have shaken their 
heads and said they did not know such a person. 
The captain, of course, did not like it ; in fact, 
he flew into a towering rage whenever he heard 
it, so that in his hearing he was always referred 
to as “ the captain.” 

Owing to some injury or other Captain 
Blowhard had given up the sea and taken a 
general store. He was a man of huge stature 
and corresponding breadth of shoulder, with a 
deeply tanned skin and 
a fiery eye — the danger- 
signal, so to speak, of 
his explosive temper. 

On one occasion 
Captain Blowhard 
bought the bankrupt 
stock of two men who 
had pushed business 
steadily and unscrupu- 
lously until they were 
themselves “ pushed ” 
and gracefully van- 
ished over the border 
somewhere. 

When the news got 
about that the bank- 
rupt stock was on show 
at cutting prices all the 
ladies, of course, went 
to seek for bargains. 

One day there were 
only a few idlers in 
the store, together 
with a man looking 
over some ready-made 
clothes, an old woman 
with her grandson, and 
a lady resident. The 
captain had shown the 



man more than his usual amount of patience — 
some half-dozen suits, in fact — but he seemed 
in no hurry to make a selection. 

Although he knew it not a storm was brewing 
over his devoted head. 

Blowhard glared at the undecided customer 
from under his frowning brows, his wrath rising 
momentarily. Then he went over to the lady, 
and, on her asking to see some silks, threw down 
two pieces, still looking at the man sideways. 

Then, suddenly, he could contain himself no 
longer. Striding up to him he picked up a pair 
of trousers. 

“ Now, just look here, matey,” he bellowed. 
“ A pair of splendid trousers for seven dollars 
and a half. D’ye want ’em ? ” 

“ No,” said the man, looking a little amused. 

The captain held up a coat. 

“ Ten dollars. Is that any good to ye ? ” 

His voice acquired volume as he spoke, so 
that it was fast becom- 
ing a roar. 

“No,” said the 
customer, looking 
astonished at the vio- 
lence with which 
the question was 
asked. 

The captain’s pa- 
tience was nearly worn 
out. He snatched up 
the first vest he could 
lay hands on and 
dangled it before the 
customer’s nose. 

“Here’s a warm 
vest— two dollars and 
a half. Do you want 
that ? ” 

“ No ; I want ” 

The storm pitch had 
come, and the captain’s 
pent - up wrath burst 
forth. He did not wait 
for explanations, but, 
with an inarticulate ex- 
clamation; rammed the 
vest with his doubled 
fist into the astonished 
customer’s face. 





"he rammed tiie vest into the astonished customers face." 
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“ Git out o' this ! ” he roared. 

The man, roused by the assault, swore wrath- 
fully, but before he could retaliate the sailor's 
heavily-shod foot rose with lightning rapidity 
and the customer disappeared out of the door. 

“Take that, ye swab, ye confounded land- 
lubber,” roared Blowhard. “ What d'ye mean 
by wasting my time ? " 

The man picked himself up, intent on revenge, 
but one look at the captain sufficed him. He 
made off with as good grace as possible, spitting 
out mud and vows of vengeance meanwhile. 

As for the captain, he returned to his place 
behind the counter, still fuming and growling. 
Then he went to the old lady. 

“ What d’ye want ? ” he asked, ungraciously. 

“ Stockings for him,” she answered, pointing 
to her diminutive grandson. 

Blowhard handed down a pair in silence, 
looking at her hard meanwhile. 

She seemed rather dubious as to the correct- 
ness of the size, but, knowing the state the 
captain was in, said nothing. He eyed her and 
waited ; then turned away with a snort. Seizing 
her opportunity, the old woman tried one stocking 
against the child's foot. 

Just then Blowhard turned as if on a pivot, 
catching her in the act. 

“Well?” he demanded. 

“They're — they're — a — little too big,” she 
faltered, finishing with a burst. 

The captain stared hard ; his breath came in 
quick pants. Then he rolled his blazing eyes, 
while his hoarse, fog-horn voice made the 
rafters ring. 

“ Look here, do you know what you want ? ” 
he shouted. 

“These — are — er — a little too large,” she 
repeated, tremulously. 

“ Confound it all ! ” he burst out, clutching 
the counter till his knuckles stood out white. 
“ Who d'ye think will wear them stockin's after 
you've been handlin' 'em ? Git out o’ this ! ” 
he ended, with his usual explosion at the finish. 

The frightened child began to howl, and the 
old woman faltered. The captain rushed at 
her ; then, remembering that he could not lay 
hands on a woman, he snatched up a parcel 
belonging to her and hurled it into the street. 
The old lady followed it without further cere- 
mony, with the boy hanging on to her skirts 
and yelling at the top of his lungs. 

The remaining customer began to wish she 
had not come bargain-hunting, especially as the 
silks shown were gaudy plaids, utterly unsuitable 
for her purpose. 

“Are those all right?” asked the captain, 
moderating his voice, which still nearly deafened 
her. 



“ Well, I wanted a nice brown or a Quaker 
grey ” 

“ Haven’t got 'em,” snapped Blowhard. “ And 
if those won’t do ” 

She was a woman, and feared. Laying her 
hand quickly on the least showy one, although 
the colours were awful— pale lavender and light 
brown, with stripes of black four inches wide— 
she said, hurriedly, “ I'll take this one.” 

As she left the shop with her unwelcome 
purchase, which she was never able to use, she 
heard Blowhard say, as he counted her money 
into the till : — 

“ First sensible customer I've had in the store 
to-day ! All the others are a lot of galley- 
scrubbing, lazy, work -shirking, trouble-making 
idiots.” 

Some time after the events narrated above, 
Captain Blowhard was standing in the door of 
his shop in no good humour, for business was 
slack. 

“ People are wastin' their money on that 
tower to stick the bells in that the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts has given the town,” he mut- 
tered. “ What do people want to give bells for, 
so that everybody subscribes to build a tower ? 
Makes business so slack ! " He finished up 
with a few lusty mariners' curses. 

Presently the storekeeper saw a young man 
across the road — an obvious new comer — go 
into the Liverpool Arms saloon. 

“ What on earth is A? up to? ” he grunted. 
“ Looks much too goody-goody a swab to go in 
there.” 

“ Yah ! yah ! Blowhard ! ” yelled some urchins 
just then, as they ran past. The captain took 
no notice, but his wrath began to simmer. 

Meanwhile, in the bar over the way, the newly- 
arrived “ tenderfoot,” seeking subscriptions for 
the church tower, was gulled into going to ask 
Captain Blowhard for a donation. 

“ Sure to give you something,” he was assured. 
“ He's a regular free 'un with his money. Simply 
don't know what to do with his pile.”' 

Eagerly the unsuspecting young man crossed 
the road and entered the shop. 

“Good morning,” he began, effusively, rubbing 
his hands. 

“Good morning,” growled the captain, looking 
suspiciously at his face. 

“ Your friends tell me, Captain Blowhard 
" began the stranger. - 

“ What's that ? ” bellowed the sailor, suddenly. 

The youth looked at him in astonishment. 
Then, coming to the conclusion that the old 
mariner was deaf, he raised his voice. 

“ Your friends tell me, Captain Blowhard——* 
he started in a louder key. ‘ : 

For a minute the sailor stood pfcrtefctly 
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amazed at the audacity of the fellow ; then, 
with a roar like a bull, he rushed at the 
wretched youth. 

“I knew you was up to something when I 
seed that face of yours ! ” he howled. “ Blow- 
hard, indeed ! Git out o’ this, ye money- 
seeking, boot-licking son of a sea-cook ! ” 

Suddenly the practical jokers waiting outside 
saw the door bounce open, and the tenderfoot 
appeared, flying through the air with the velocity 
of a football, propelled by the captain’s boot. 
When he rose to his feet again he limped 
dejectedly away down the street, from time 
to time casting frightened glances over his 
shoulder. 

As for the injured shopkeeper, he went in 
again, and all day muttered to himself at 
intervals : “ Blowhard, indeed ! Blowhard, 

indeed ! Confound the fellow ! ” 

It happened that, whenever there was an 
auction in the town, the choleric captain was 
the auctioneer. On one occasion there was to 
be a sale of the belongings of a farmer who 
had lately died. The inventory was very 
varied, there being anything from a china vase 
to a bullock. 

The morning of the 
sale saw a crowded at- 
tendance. Among 
other people present 
was a cowboy from a 
neighbouring ranch, in 
town for a “jollifica- 
tion.” The children 
looked with admiration 
at his heavy, jangling 
spurs and the six- 
shooter in his belt. 

The sale began, and 
people began to bid, 
till it came to a lot of 
rickety old chairs. 

“Who wants these 
beautiful chairs?” 
asked the captain. 

There was no answer, 
so he repeated his 
question in a louder 
key. 

“ No one ; they’re 
all broken,” said some 
wag in the crowd. 

“What’s that?” 
roared the auctioneer. 

“ Now, the party who 
said that had better git 
out o’ this ! ” 

Nobody moved; 
and Blowhard, know- 



ing he could not find the offender, asked again, 
“ Won’t you bid ? ” 

“Two cents,” said a voice. 

“ What ? ” roared the captain, furiously. “ I’ll 
teach ye, ye plank-sawing idiot!” Descending 
from his improvised rostrum, he made a rush at 
the joker, whereupon the man beat a hasty 
retreat. Once more Blowhard repeated his 
question, but no one would bid. 

Suddenly his eye fell on a nervous-looking 
man in the foreground. 

“ You want ’em, Jake ! ” he affirmed, with 
great decision. “ Shall we say ten dollars ? ” 

Jake hesitated, but he felt that calamities 
would fall on his unguarded head if he refused, 
so he nodded dejectedly, and Blowhard 
triumphantly knocked them down to him. 

The next lot was offered. 

“Two cents,” said a burly fellow, standing 
six foot four. 

“Two cents,” piped an urchin on the out- 
skirts of the crowd. 

Blowhard snorted angrily ; then, either for- 
getting the man or intentionally overlooking 
him, rushed through the crowd after the cheeky 
boy. He ploughed 
himself a way through 
the throng by sheer 
force, but the saucy 
one climbed a tree ere 
he could reach him. 

“Yah! Old Blow- 
hard!” he grinned. 
“ Go it ; puff away ! ” 
The captain’s ire 
was terrible to behold, 
and standing beneath 
that young rascal’s 
perch he exhausted his 
vituperative vocabu- 
lary. Then, with a 
final snort, he returned 
to his post. 

The young cowboy 
thought it was about 
time to put his oar in, 
so he elbowed his way 
to the front. Blow- 
hard smiled at him. 

“Just the thing you 
want, sonny,” the cap- 
tan assured him, hold- 
ing up two vases. “ A 
pair of lovely china 
pots — going cheap. 
Will ye bid for ’em ? ” 
The ranchman as- 
sented with a grin. 

“ How much ? ” 




“the vase in the auctioneer's left hand fei.l to the 

GROUND, SHIVERED IN PIECES." 
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“ Jist about this, I reckon ! ” came the answer, 
and before anybody could guess what he 
intended to do a shot rang out and the vase in 
the auctioneer’s left hand fell to the ground, 
shivered in pieces ! The other one remained in 
the air upheld by the astonished sailor’s right 
hand. 

Blowhard opened his mouth and his eyes 
stood out from his head. Never before had 
such an insult been offered him. The broncho- 
buster held his sides with laughter, and the 
whole crowd was shaking with merriment. Old 



wash m the place where your brothers the 
donkeys are cleaned ! ” 

Then he strode back to the auction yard, 
where the people shrank from him. But his 
anger had to be fully vented, so he turned on 
them ! 

“ Ye’re a lot o’ guttersnipes ! ” he bellowed. 
“I’ll not sell your wretched belongings! I’ll 
give it ye, ye land-swabs, ye greasers — laughing 
at me ! ” 

The light of battle was in his eyes as he 
doubled his leg-of-mutton fists and rushed at a 




HE DOUBLED HIS I.EG-OP-M UTTON FISTS AND HUSHED AT A GROUP OK MEN.” 



Blowhard had met his equal at last, everybody 
thought. 

But the stupefaction was only momentary. 
With hoarse bellow of fury the captain hurled 
the other vase straight at his antagonist’s head. 
The cowboy tried to dodge it, but it struck 
him fair and square between the eyes, smashing 
into as many pieces as the first. 

“ I guess there are two ways o’ breaking a 
china jug ! ” roared the mariner, hurling himself 
down and wrenching away his adversary’s pistol. 
Then he picked up the cowboy, in spite of his 
struggles, and threw him over his shoulder. “ If 
anyone here wants to see a pig washed here’s 
his chance ! ” 

He ran at the double-quick to the neighbour- 
ing horse-pond, where, with a mighty heave, he 
threw r the man in, and his weapon after him. 

“There ye are, ye sad die- wearing, trouser- 
greasing, cattle - slaughtering, horse - breaking 
swab,” he bellowed, carefully choosing epithets 
from his choice vocabulary. “Take your first 



group of men. The crowd saw a mad swirl — a 
strange melee of hands, feet, and angry faces — 
out of which the captain presently rose trium- 
phant, administering parting kicks to his fleeing 
adversaries and railing savagely at them for their 
want of pluck. 

The captain’s contemptuous sarcasm was 
terrible. It flowed on in an uninterrupted 
stream for five minutes ; then he left the field 
with mighty oaths and jeers, swearing that the 
only men worth dealing or fighting with were 
sailors. Some time after the choleric old 
mariner left the town for Victoria, whence 
news of him filtered to his old home from time 
to time. A few years later the captain of one 
of the river steamers, coming ashore from his 
vessel, said to a knot of riverside idlers : — 

“ There must be a pretty uproar somewhere 
or other just now’ ! ” 

“ How’s that ? ” asked one of the qpwd. 

“ Old Blowhard is dead ! ” he answered, 
tersely. 
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The Mad Photographer. 

By Jules Franck, of Paris. 

An Edgar Allan Poe story in real life, an adventure recalling his famous “ Cask of Amontillado." 
Such is an apt description of the appalling experience told by M. Jules Franck to bur Paris 
correspondent, and here recorded in his own words. 



H N the course of my career I have 
come across some rough customers, 
for I am a travelling photographer 
attending the fairs in and near Paris, 
and my clients are not, as a rule, the 
crime de la crime . “ Tin-type ” portraits, taken 

in the open air in all sorts of weather, and 
developed, dried over a paraffin lamp, mounted, 
and delivered in less than ten minutes, are not 
likely to be masterpieces of the photographic 
art, even if the sitter does not move or turn his 
head when I fire off the flash- 
light, and perhaps some of 
the complaints are well- 
founded. 

Occasionally, too, I have 
had differences with some of 
my fellow-showmen about a 
“pitch”; but this is quite 
exceptional. At some of the 
very large fairs, as at Neuilly, 
for instance, there are several 
hundred shows, varying from 
huge menageries to halfpenny 
lotteries ; but at the fairs 
on the outer boulevards the 
number is much smaller, and, 
as we are nearly all regular 
visitors and get to know each 
other, we are pretty good 
friends, and there is seldom 
a quarrel between us. Be- 
sides, in some instances the 
police or the parochial authorities allot us our 
places, so there is no possibility of a dispute 
arising. 

Still, a squabble will occur now and then 
about a “ pitch,” and one of these disputes, as 
this story will show, came very near costing me 
my life, and led to my experiencing the very 
worst quarter of an hour I have ever had in the 
whole of my existence. 

Some four or five years ago I made the 
acquaintance of a man named Hardouin, who, 
like myself, was a travelling photographer and 
attended the fairs. He was an intelligent, well- 
informed man, who took an interest in his art, 
but he had no idea of business, and I could see 



that he was “ down-grading ” all the time. A 
couple of years later he sold his photographic 
business and bought, or hired, a roundabout — 
not one of those big affairs, all pictures and 
gilding and electric light, with a large steam- 
engine in the middle, but a poor little round- 
about for very small children, which he worked 
himself with a winch. 

Gradually Hardouin grew morose and ill- 
tempered, and some months ago, at Neuilly, he 
picked a quarrel with me because, he said, I 
had taken the place he had 
engaged. I referred him to 
the representative of the 
Mairie, who silenced him 
pretty quickly, and made 
him take a “ pitch ” in an 
out-of-the-way corner, where 
he did less business than 
ever. A few weeks later I 
heard he had been sold up 
and had gone to live in a 
little wooden shanty just out- 
side the wails of Paris, at 
Montreuil. I live at Mon- 
treal, with my father, when 
I am at home — which is 
but seldom — and I met him 
on several occasions. 

At first he used to scowl 
at me, and I wondered why, 
till I learned that he attribu- 
* ted his bankruptcy to my 

having robbed him of his “ pitch ” at Neuilly. 
That, of course, was ridiculous, and when he 
began to get more friendly again I naturally 
thought that at last he had had the good 
sense to see that I was not answerable 
for his misfortunes. I did not know 
then, as I do now, that his troubles had 
affected his brain ; that his assumed friend- 
liness was the cunning of a dangerous lunatic ; 
and that he was all the time secretly schem- 
ing to get his revenge on me — his supposed 
enemy. 

One day about a month ago Hardouin 
stopped me as I was passing his shanty on my 
way to Paris. 




MR. JULES FRANCK, WHO HERE TELLS HIS ADVEN- 
TURE WITH THE MAD PHOTOGRAPHER. 

From a Photo, by Gilbert &* Co. 
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'FRANCK, OLD MAN,' HE SAID, ' DO YOU WANT 
TO MAKE YOUR FORTUNE?’" 



“Franck, old man,” he said, “do you want 
to make your fortune ? ” 

“Why, of course,” I replied. “Most people 
do. But if there’s a fortune to be made, why 
don’t you make it yourself?” 

“ Ah, well,” he said, “ you see I haven’t the 
capital to start with, so I’m looking for an 
honest man with a good knowledge of photo- 
graphy who will work the invention and give me 
a share of the profits in return for the secret. 

I’ve known you some f 

years and found you a * 
good fellow, so I give 
you the first chance.” 

“ I’m much obliged to 
you for the compliment,” 
said I, “but I don’t think 
there’s much of a fortune 
in it y if it’s connected with 
photography. However, 

I’d like to know some- 
thing about it. What is 
it?” 

“ It’s called Perique’s 
new system of radium 
photography,” he replied. 

“It was invented by an 
American who was over 
here an^ who has gone 
back to the States. He 



showed me the secret before he left, and told 
in to il it or dispose of it as I best could. 
You’ll be awfully surprised when you do see 
it, nd be ready enough to own there’s 
mom y in it. I offer it to you because I’m 
ltogether sure that I treated you fairly 
over that Neuilly business, and I want to 
make amends, and we’ll let bygones be 
bygones.” 

“ Oh, that’s all right, old fellow,” 
I answered ; “ I’ve thought no more 
about it. But, as I have half an 
hour to spare, I’ll see the invention 
now, if you care to show it me.” 

He seemed very confused, and 
did not reply for some seconds. 
Then he said : — 

“ No, not to-day ; I’m not quite 
prepared. But if you will come 
the day after to-morrow r , in the 
morning, I shall be quite ready for 
you— quite ready ! ” 

There was something about his 
manner which ought to have put me 
on my guard ; but I am not of a 
suspicious nature, and the idea that 
he was a dangerous lunatic with homicidal ten- 
dencies never crossed my mind. When I called 
as arranged, two days later, he was more strange 
than ever, and seemed to be trying to control a 
strong excitement. I thought that he was hope- 
ful or confident about the new- invention, and 
that only made me the more anxious to see it. 

As soon as I had entered he bolted the 
door behind me. That seemed natural, for 
there are lots of showmen living at Montreuil, 
and there is a good deal of competition 
amongst us. One of them might drop in 
unexpectedly to see what we w r ere doing. 



THE WOODEN CABIN SHOWN 
From a Photo, by] 



THE RIGHT OF THE PHOTOGRAPH IS THAT INTO WHICH M. JULES 
FRANCK WAS LURED. [Gilbtrt 6^ Co. 
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There was very little furniture in the hut 
beyond a small table and a couple of wooden 
chairs, on one of which stood a crude-looking 
camera of large size, apparently home-made. 



THE ALLEGED “ RADIUM CAMERA. 

From a Photo, by Qilbcrt Co. 

At one end of the room was a curtain, which, I 
suppose, concealed his bed. At the other end 
I noticed that a couple of iron rings, or staples, 
had been driven into the woodwork about level 
with my head. Hardouin noticed that I was 
looking at them, and said, 
jocularly 

“ You are going to be 
tied up to those rings.” 

“ What is that for?” I 
answered, with a laugh. 

“ You don’t expect me to 
tie up my customers before 
I photograph them, do 
you ? They wouldn’t stand 
it ; besides, it would take 
too much time.” 

• “No,” he said, slowly; 

“ I don’t think you will 
need to tie up your custo- 
mers. But I want to sur- 
prise you, and if you are 
tied up with your face to 
the wall you will not be able 
to see what I am doing.” 

It seemed childish to 
me, but I consented, and 
he produced a bundle of 
thick string such as is used 
for tying up heavy parcels. 

VoL xt.— 24. 



With this he bound my wrists tightly to the iron 
rings. I noticed that his hands trembled very 
much whilst he was doing it — the effects of 
absinthe, I imagined. 

“ Now I will go and fetch my apparatus,” said 
Hardouin, when he had finished. He went 
behind the curtain, and returned carrying a 
good-sized black box. I watched him over my 
shoulder, and saw him open the box and take 
out an old razor. This surprised but did not 
much startle me, for it might be used for cutting 
string or opening packets, but when I saw a big 
revolver follow the horror of the situation flashed 
across my mind in an instant. There was a 
malignant glitter in the man’s eyes that boded 
me no good. I was, I began to fear, at the 
mercy of a murderous madman, and I cursed 
my credulity and foolishness in having allowed 
myself to be rendered helpless. 

“ We have an account to settle, Mr. Franck,” 
he said, sneeringly, “ and I don’t think we shall 
find a better opportunity. I am a ruined man — 
ruined by you ! Everything has gone wrong 
with me since the day I first met you, and 
nothing remains for me to do but to blow my 
brains out. But, at least, I shall have the satis- 
faction of knowing that you will not be able to 
gloat over my death. That is why I have lured 
you here. Now I give you your choice. Would 
you rather be cut to pieces with this razor or 
neatly shot with this revolver ? ” 

On hearing this appalling speech my first 
thought was that Hardouin was undoubtedly 
mad and I must try to humour him, but the 

animal instinct 
of self - preserv a- 
tion dominated 



WE HAVE AN ACCOUNT TO SETTLE, MR. FRANCK,* HE SAID, SNEERINGLY." 
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i STRUCK HIM ON i HE HEAD WITH THE BUTT-END.’’ 



that and everything else. I yelled 
“ Help i ” and “ Murder ! ” at 
the top of my voice and tried to 
break loose from the fetters which 
bound me. Fortunately I had 
been placed with my face to the 
wall, and the rings were not above 
my head, and I was therefore able 
to exert all my strength. But my 
efforts w’ere useless, and I lacera- 
ted my wrists to no purpose. And 
all the time the madman watched 
my despairing efforts with a 
malignant smile. 

I suppose the lunatic was afraid 
that my cries might bring assist- 
ance, for the hut was close to the 
road and not far from the Paris 
gate. He evidently made up his 
mind that if he wanted to finish 
me off quickly the revolver was 
the surer weapon of the two. The 
next moment I heard a loud 
report, and a bullet passed close 
to my neck and buried itself in the wood, a little 
below the level of my chin. This made me 
redouble my efforts to get loose, and at last, 
streaming with perspiration, I did get free, 
though I tore my hands most terribly, as the 
scars on my wrists still show. 

The moment I was at liberty, of course, I 
rushed at him. I am a little man, but tolerably 
sturdy, and despair gave me strength. We 
grappled together, and both fell — I on the top, 
luckily. The revolver had fallen from the mad- 
man’s hand and I got possession of it, and 
struck him on the head with the butt-end. By 
this time my cries and the noise of our struggle 
had attracted attention, and I could hear people 
pressing against the door. A few moments 
more and it was 
broken open, and a 
policeman and three 
or four other men 
rushed in. 

At the sight of 
them Hardouin gave 
a mighty heave and 
threw me off. Then 
he picked up the re- 
volver, sprang to his 
feet, and made for 
the door. Only the 
policeman made an 
effort to stop him, for 
the others did not 
like the look of the 
pistol. He dashed 
them all aside, how- 



ever, ran out of the house, and made off down 
the road like a greyhound, the policeman and 
the others following in hot pursuit. As for 
me, I staggered out of the hut a minute or 
two later, intending to get home and have my 
wounds dressed, for, in the excitement of the 
moment, no one had paid any attention to me. 

I had not gone more than a hundred yards or 
so when I met Hardouin coming back, still 
pursued by the policeman and the strangers, 
whom he had completely outdistanced. He still 
had the revolver in his hand. He dashed past 
me, ran into the hut, and barricaded the door. 
A minute or two later the policeman and his 
assistants came up and tried to force an 
entrance. They were just on the point of 

succeeding when a 
shot rang out and the 
crowd promptly scat- 
tered, for they thought 
the madman was fir- 
ing through the door. 
The policeman, how- 
ever, pluckily stuck 
to his work, and the 
others, regaining 
their courage, soon 
joined him again. 
At last, with a crash, 
the door flew open. 
There lay Hardouin 
dead, with a bullet 
in his brain ! He 
had committed 
suicide* 




THE CORD, RAZOR, AND REVOLVER USED BY MR. FRANCK S WOULD-BE 

From a Photo, by) murderer. [ Gilbert &• Co. 
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The well-known Arctic explorer here relates how he secured five bears in one day in the icy 
wastes of Franz Josef Land— a feat which is surely unique. The struggle with the last 
pair was productive of some decidedly exciting moments. 



H T was a clear, still morning early in 
March, when with two companions I 
set out from our log hut on Cape 
Flora, in the Franz Josef Land group 
of islands, with a sledge — drawn by 
a rough, shaggy, Northern Russian pony — to 
endeavour to find a record left by a previous 
explorer on Bell Island, a neighbouring excres- 
cence of high flat and rock, separated from our 
primitive abode by about fifteen miles of ice-floes. 

One of my companions was a member of my 
Polar Expedition, who accompanied me on most 
of my many sledging journeys, and the other 
was our trusty friend Nimrod, a bear-dog of 
the Samoyede breed, who was of indispensable 
assistance in replenishing our larder. 

On the sledge I strapped my *303 sporting 
rifle, in case we should fall in with a bear, and a 
few biscuits and cheese to provision us on our 
journey we carried in our pockets. 

The thermometer stood at about twenty-five 
degrees below zero Fahrenheit, but, although 
cool, the weather w r as perfect, as there was no 
wind, and the low sun, newly arisen from his 
slumbers of the long Polar night, was shining 
brightly, lighting up the cold, white glaciers and 
the icy precipices of this death-like country 
with a thousand glittering points, the whole 
circle of background being fenced in by a pale, 
steel-blue dome of cloudless sky. 

Away we went across the ice-floes, over 
pinnacles of crushed-up ice at one moment, and 
the next ploughing through soft drifts of ten feet 



of snow, into which the pony and sledge sank 
deeply, having to be hauled out by main force 
and started afresh. 

After five hours of varied rates of progress 
without seeing any animal life we approached 
the shores of Mabel Island, when away in the 
distance I caught sight of three yellow objects, 
one considerably larger than the other two, 
going at a clumsy jog-trot away from us. 

These yellow spots I soon made out with the 
aid of my field-glasses to be a she-bear taking 
her cubs out for their morning airing on the 
floes. Nimrod’s attention was called to this 
little incident, and with a howl which stood for 
“ bear ! ” he dashed away in pursuit, followed by 
myself on ski (the long Norwegian snow-shoes) 
as fast as the hummocky character of the ice 
would permit. 

Soon the bears and dog were busily engaged 
in exchanging courtesies ; the dog springing 
round them, barking frantically, and administer- 
ing daring nips to the heels of his less nimble 
antagonists, to which the mother replied by 
making most determined rushes, accompanied 
by a loud hissing noise. On more than one 
occasion she nearly caught Mr. Nimrod when 
his retreat lay through deep snow, over which 
the bear, with her huge flat feet, could travel 
easier than the smaller-footed dog. 

It was curious to notice how, when I arrived 
upon the scene, the bear appeared at once to 
recognise that I and not the dog, in spite of his 
noise, was the enemy to be feared, and from 
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that moment she disregarded him and paid all 
her attentions to me. 

As she pushed a charge home upon Nimrod 
and nearly caught him amongst some hummocky 
ice I put a bullet into her neck, which had the 
effect of making her spin round like a top, and 
then she returned to her cubs, which were 
interested spectators of the proceedings some 
distance away. 

I slipped another cartridge into my rifle and 
removed my right mitt, as she seemed inclined 
to make things lively. By so doing I got 
my forefinger frozen. 

When I approached she turned sharply round 
and dashed at me, but a well-placed bullet 



between the eyes rolled her over dead a few 
paces from me. 

Then ensued a hot chase after the two cubs, 
who, seeing their mother placed hors de combat , 
at once took to their heels and ran like hares. 
They would have outpaced me but for Nimrod’s 
assistance. After a lot of scratching and biting 
and several falls in the snow, in which the bears 
and I rolled over each other, I seized one after 
the other of the little rascals by the scruff of 
their necks and carried them back to the sledge, 
upon which they were secured by straps tied as 
collars. 

We then proceeded on our journey, after 
removing the skin of the mother, with three 
bears to the good, in the direction of Bell 



Island, which is separated from Mabel Island 
by a narrow channel. There we searched for the 
record we were looking for, but without success, 
and as it was now getting late, and the light was 
beginning to fade, I turned our pony’s head in 
the direction of the hut on Cape Flora. 

The pony had for several hours been going 
on badly, and only at the start of our journey 
did we attempt to ride on the sledge. 

This was due, doubtless, to his being in a soft 
condition from the long confinement in the 
stable through the four months’ darkness of the 
Polar winter in this latitude. 

It now became a matter of considerable 
difficulty to induce him to move forward at 

all, even at a 
walking pace ; 
and if he was 
allowed to stand 
still for a minute 
he promptly lay 
down and pro- 
ceeded to go to 
sleep, apparently 
quite indifferent 
as to what our 
intentions and 
wishes might be. 

After some 
trouble we forced 
our way through 
the piled-up ice 
off the rocky 
point of Bell 
Island, and were 
passing under the 
cliffs of the basal- * 
tic rock which 
gives the island 
its name, owing 
to the fancied 
resemblance to 
a bell, when 
Nimrod excited our attention by his peculiar 
and characteristic bark, which being interpreted 
into English meant “ bear ! ” 

Bell Island is a low island about four miles 
round, mostly consisting of an undulating ex- 
panse of raised beaches covered with basaltic 
boulders and loose stones, but rising at the 
eastern extremity into a flat-topped rock about 
a thousand feet high, having a very precipitous 
talus of broken-down debris from the rocks 
above running to the frozen sea at its foot. The 
whole was now covered with hard snow. 

We had arrived at this point when the 
dog’s excitement made us look upward. Seven 
hundred feet up the steep slope two yellow 
objects, which we quickly recognised as bears. 
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stood viewing our proceedings from their lofty 
position with evident curiosity. 

Nimrod required only one look of encourage- 
ment, and up the steep slope he dashed. Then 
arose a babel of hisses from the bears and shrill 
yelps and howls from the dog as each struggled 
to obtain the commanding position above the 
other on the slope, amidst a cloud of fine 
powdery snow scattered in the air by the 
combatants. 

Down dashed the h < 
bear — for it was a he an 1 
she bear whose privacy 
we had invaded — and 
nearly caught his tc 1 
mentor as he beat 
hasty retreat towari 
where we were standing, 
with pony and sledge 
at the foot of the talus. 

Nimrod’s huge opp< » 
nent, having put his 
enemy to flight, stoppt « 1 
half-way down, and then 
returned to his lady-love 
near the rocks 
at the top. 

N imrod 
came up to us 
looking as if 
he had seen 
things he 
would much 
rather forget, 
and evidently 
wished to ex- 
pl a i n that 
there was one 
too many for 
him up above. 

Unstrapping 
my rifle from 
the sledge, I 
set to work to 
cJimb the pre- 
cipitous slope. 

Time after time, having crept fifty or sixty feet 
upwards, down I slid again, for my fur boots 
found little foothold on the hard, icy surface, 
an incline of forty-five degrees. 

The bears in the meantime were standing 
close together, twenty or thirty yards from the 
summit, watching my struggles with apparent 
amusement, and evidently imagining that their 
exalted position exempted them from all danger. 

At the fourth or fifth attempt my efforts were 
more successful, and gradually I scrambled up- 
wards until I reached a point within a hundred 
yards or so of my game, who looked formidable 
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enough as the monster he-bear took up a posi- 
tion in front of the lady, whose curiosity was 
sufficiently aroused to stare at me over the back 
of her husband in a defiant manner as I crept 
nearer. 

Just here the slope became even steeper and 
the surface more glassy, so rather than risk 
losing the ground I had gained I decided to try 
a shot at the head of the female, which offered 

tempting 
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Ul* WENT MY RIFI.E AS » STEADIED MYSF.LK 
ON ONE KNEE.” 



target 

Up went my 
rifle as I 
steadied my- 
self on one 
knee while I 
endeavoured 
to obtain as 
secure a grip of 
the ice slope as 
circumstances 
would allow. 
But the bear 
had moved her 
head, and 
now had it 
almost covered 
by her mate’s 
woolly body, 
so I again 

waited my chance of a shot. 

Getting a little impatient I whistled, 
and up went her head again. That was 
sufficient, for I had the sight in a moment. 
Crack went the rifle, the bear pitched 
forward, and in a second was whirling 
head over heels down the slope, nearly 
overwhelming me on he r journey. A few 
moments later she lay dead on the floe 
several hundred feet below. 

On seeing his mate conduct herself in 
this apparently extraordinary manner the 
big male immediately dashed off in pur- 
suit of his erratic spouse, and then, sud- 
denly altering his mind, determinedly 
charged down the slope towards me, as 
I had moved my position a few yards to the left 
to make way for the woolly avalanche to pass. 

I had by this time put another cartridge into 
my rifle, and as he approached, looking in a very 
unamiable frame of mfnd and roaring loudly, I 
put a bullet into his chest which prevailed upon 
him to again alter his helm, and down the slope 
he went. 

I now felt very uncomfortable about my 
unarmed companion, and the pony and sledge 
at the bottom, but fortunately as the bear passed 
me I placed another bullet behind his right 
shoulder, which practically took all the power 
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for damage out of him, although on reaching the 
bottom he glared round savagely for something 
to “go for,” and nothing but my two bullets 
prevented him from making things exceedingly 
lively. A third bullet in the same spot as the 
second one dropped him dead as he stood roar- 
ing defiantly almost in my companion’s face. 

He was the largest bear I have ever seen, and 
for that reason, and for the sport he had afforded 
me, I was determined to secure his skin, 
although it was nearly dark now, and we had 
about fifteen miles to go to return to our hut 

However, at it we went with such knives as 
we could muster. The meat I hoped to fetch 
in a day or two when I had better draught- 
power than our pony, which was nearly 
exhausted. 

In the course of an hour we had the skin off, 
together with the pads of the she-bear, with our 
captured cubs sitting stolidly astride of the 
trophies. The whole represented a bag of five 
bears in the course of an afternoon. Off we 
started with our strange load, but the pony soon 
gave evident signs that he had had more than 
enough of hauling bears for that day, and lay 
down. All the urging we were capable of failed 
to rouse him, and there was nothing for it but to 
leave the sledge where it was and endeavour to 
get the pony back to his stable. 

We packed the little bears as warmly as 
possible on the sledge in a reindeer skin, took 
bearings with my compass of prominent land- 
marks to enable me to find them again, and 
started off, dragging the pony with us, and after 
hours of tramping through the deep snow and 



darkness, steering our 
course by the stars, we 
reached Cape Flora 
about two o’clock in 
the morning. 

The next day I set 
to work to make har- 
ness in which to drive 
a pair of ponies at- 
tached to a sledge, 
and towards midday 
this was completed. 

The w T eather in the 
meantime had be- 
come bad. A moder- 
ate gale was blowing 
with falling and driv- 
ing snow, and the 
temperature was still 
considerably below 
zero. 

I was anxious, 
however, to bring in 
the bear cubs, which 
I imagined were having a bad time of it on the 
sledge out on the floes. 

My companion and I accordingly started, 
seated behind our pair of ponies, which went 
away at a spanking pace. The weather had, 
however, become so bad and the wind had 
increased to such an extent as to raise such 
dense driving snow that we could not see more 
than forty yards in any direction, rendering the 
finding of the sledge with our bears and trophies 
upon it a matter of impossibility. In addition 
my right cheek was somewhat badly frozen, and 
this took some minutes to restore to its normal 
condition. 

I accordingly decided to return to the hut 
and postpone the attempt until the gale 
moderated and better weather returned. 

This improved on the following day, and 
away we dashed across the ice-floes in the 
direction of Bell Island, and after a little casting 
about we hit upon the sledge. 

We expected to find the young bears at all 
events somewhat the worse for their rather trying 
experiences, having been out in very severe 
weather for two days without food. But not 
a bit of it. They were as lively and as full 
of bite and scratch as ever. They had been 
having great times with the reindeer skin, which 
was torn to ribbons, and the sledge bore 
evidence that they had been venting their wicked 
little tempers upon it. We took the sledge with 
them on it in tow and off we went. 

On our return to the hut we unloaded our 
trophies, which represented, I think, one of the 
most remarkable big bags on record. 
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By G. L. Prior. 

The story of an outlaw horse, told by the manager of a station in the back-blocks of South Australia. 
With a number of companions as wild as himself Roanie roamed the ranges, luring the station 
horses away and always defying capture. Mr. Prior sets forth the sensational race for life which 
finally put an end to Roanie’s career as an outlaw. 




HOUGH I had often heard tales of 
Wild Roanie’s misdeeds, I had 
never actually seen him till shortly 
after I took over the management of 
Tinga Tinga Station in the Northern 
Territories of South Australia. 

Now it must be understood at the outset that 
Tinga Tinga was not a small station, even as 
stations go “ out back.” It had 
never been surveyed, but on the 
map it ostensibly represented 
five hundred square miles of 
unfenced country situated some 
three hundred miles from the 
•nearest railway station. 

In reality, the station boun- 
daries were limited, roughly 
speaking, to the number of 
cattle and horses we could 
manage to herd and the most 
convenient place we could find 
to Jeeep them in, according to 
circumstances. 

About a third of the nomi- 
nal area consisted of waterless 
sand hills and arid wastes 
dotted with salt lakes. The 
southern portion of the run, 
when not burned out by 
flooded by the Cooper, was 
rearing country— if only there was a sufficient 
rainfall ; needless to remark, there seldom was. 
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The home station was at the southern ex- 
tremity, the sand hills in the centre, and running 
across the northern end was a range of low 
rocky mountains in which springs abounded. 
These ranges were our last resource in times of 
drought ; and when all the water-holes had dried 
uptown south we turned the cattle and horses 
adrift there to save their lives, and trusted to 
Providence that when the 
drought broke up we should 
be able to muster some of 
them and take them back 
again. 

The ranges were full of 
“ Brumbie ” horses and “clean 
skins ” (wild, unbranded cattle). 
Quiet stock turned out there 
inevitably associated with 
these animals and soon be- 
came almost as wild them- 
selves. Many a broken - in 
horse, bearing the station 
brand, roamed among those 
rocky fastnesses at his own 
sweet will, and contrived to 
evade the trap-yards and mus- 
tering - parties for months, 
sometimes years, at a stretch, 
and many were not recaptured at all. 

The leader of this renegade band was the 
far-famed arclvrogue Wild Roanie, a superb 
thoroughbred. 
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Roanie was no ordinary horse. There was a 
glamour of mystery about him ; he was un- 
mistakably a horse with a “ past,” and a stirring 
one at that. Who his real owner was or how 
he had first got loose in the ranges, no one 
knew for certain. There were many rumours 
afloat concerning him. He was reported to 
have been reared at a crack racing establishment 
in England, and to have once won a race at 
Ascot, as well as 
several steeple- 
chases. 

Several men 
recognised him 
as a horse that a 
party of racing 
sharps used to 
travel about with 
“ on the game.” 

This is a very 
common prac- 
tice in the bush, 
where every 
stockman thinks 
that he has a 
horse that can 
gallop, and is 
willing to match 
him against an- 
other horse for 
anything from 
drinks round 
upwards if any- 
one dares to 
dispute his state- 
ment. , 

In such a 
country, where 
all the horses 
were in a more 
or less semi-wild 
condition, only 
subservient to 
the will of man 
under protest, 
and where “out- 
law” buck- 
jumpers were 
plentiful, you 
may be sure that Roanie’s nickname had not 
been bestowed upon him for nothing. On one 
occasion he, in company with a mob of 
Brumbies, had been successfully manceuvred 
into a trap-yard, but he was no sooner in than, 
with an almost incredible leap and scramble, he 
fairly climbed out again, leaving nothing but a 
splintered rail and a few hairs behind him. 

On another occasion when he was run in he 
nearly killed a stockman who was putting up the 



slip-rails at the entrance of the yard by charging 
and leaping out over him before he could get 
the top rail fixed, sending man and rail flying, 
and, breaking through the line of horsemen in 
front, escaped. Had he not done so, in all 
probability he would have killed himself against 
the stockyard fence in his mad efforts to regain 
his freedom. If he had not been such a 
valuable animal Wild Roanie would have been 

shot, for like all 
truly great indi- 
viduals he had 
his peculiarities, 
and these ren- 
dered him at 
times an unmiti- 
gated nuisance. 

During a good 
season he by no 
means confined 
himself to the 
ranges, but with 
his mates roamed 
promiscuously 
about the station, 
fraternizing with 
the station horses 
and eternally try- 
ing to lead them 
away with him 
into the ranges. 
During these 
rambles many of 
his quieter and 
less speedy coin- 
panions were 
recaptured; 
Roanie never. 

News would 
perhaps be 
brought to the 
head-station that 
Roanie had been 
seen near such 
and such a 
place ; this was 
always the sig- 
nal for an ex- 
pedition. 

Having been so intimately acquainted with 
mankind from his youth up, and being possessed 
of infinite cunning, Roanie was not like the 
others, “ wild ” through fear, but simply from 
sheer roguery, and because it suited his con- 
venience to be so. If a man approached him 
;>n foot Roanie was to all outward appearances 
as stolid and unconcerned as a trani-horse, 
though he would keep walking quietly around in 
the most tantalizing manner, and many a man 
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walked miles after him under the impression 
that he could easily catch him. 

He was so fast that no horse could “live in 
his dust,” let alone run him down. If his com- 
panions chose to follow, well and good ; if not, 
they were captured. Then wild Roanie would 
prowl about the station by himself till he found 
some other mates and led them away. In this 
way he was always a thorn in the flesh to the 
station people. 

Roanie had with him at the time about seven 
or eight station horses that had got exceedingly 
wild in his company, and as the drought had 
recently broken, and there were four or five 
thousand head of cattle in the ranges that 
had been turned out some eight months pre- 
viously, I determined to organize a mustering 
party on a large scale, and made up my mind 
to have a hard try to secure Wild Roanie at the 
same time. 

After carefully examining the mountains I 
decided not to muster in the usual way, which 
had been to endeavour to “drive” the cattle 
out of the ranges down into the valleys, or into 
one of the numerous trap-yards built in various 
parts. As this method made those that escaped 
exceedingly wild and wary, I determined to 
adopt different tactics. 

My plan was to construct one gigantic main 
trap-yard and work the cattle into it without 
disturbing them any more than could possibly 
be avoided. I pitched upon an ideal spot for 
my purpose. It was situated at the head of a 
long V-shaped valley that narrowed into a mere 
ravine, along the steep, rocky sides of which 
were the entrances to many of the cattle-pads 
that intersected the ranges in all directions. 

Here and there, often for miles at a stretch, 
the hillsides were so rough and broken that 
these little narrow paths winding in and out 
among the rocks, crossing precipitous slopes 
and anon threading their tortuous way through 
little belts of stunted timber, were the only 
places where it was possible for a horseman to 
ride. They were often so narrow that there 
was only room for one horse to pass at a time, 
with no chance to leave the track on either side. 
It was this fact that increased a thousandfold 
the difficulties and dangers of mustering. If 
you came across some stock and could not 
manage to wheel them before they reached one 
of these pads, there was nothing to be done but 
follow and have another try when open ground 
was reached again. 

On the other hand, if you happened to be 
riding along a pad and some stock that some- 
one else had started came along, there was no 
option but to turn and ride neck or nothing for 
your life, trusting to the speed of your horse to 
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keep ahead of the terrified creatures ; for once 
fairly stampeded nothing would stop them, and 
they would inevitably go over and trample to 
death anything that could not keep out of their 
way. 

Having built the trap-yard at the head of the 
ravine, I next proceeded to have the entrances 
to all the pads for a mile or so on each side 
carefully blocked with trees and boulders. 
Then I had a mob of quiet cattle brought to act 
as coachers for their wilder brethren. 

By allowing the coachers to graze all day in 
the valley and yarding them every night they 
soon learned to run straight into the yard. I 
also practised the spare horses in the same way. 
The result was eminently satisfactory. 

Still Roanie did not put in an appearance, 
till at daybreak one morning the “ black boy ” I 
had sent to bring up our horses returned with an 
air of mystery, minus the horses, and informed 
me “That one, Wild Roanie, bin long-a-yara- 
man.” I went personally to ascertain the veracity 
of his statement 

Never shall I forget my first glimpse of the 
magnificent beast as he stood silhouetted against 
the rising sun, with his tail sweeping the ground 
and his beautiful neck arched, staring com- 
placently at me as I neared him. Surely, I 
thought, this beautiful horse cannot be the 
desperate outlaw he is represented ? However, 
I was soon undeceived, for as I caught and 
mounted one of the horses, with the intention of 
quietly dodging him in company with the rest 
into the yard, with a snort and a whistle he was 
off as hard as four of the fastest legs a horse 
ever owned could carry him. 

Nothing more was seen of him that day, but 
next morning some of our horses were missing, 
and, thanks to Roanie, a fine dance they led us 
before we eventually drove the lot, including 
Roanie and his own mates, down into the valley. 
Then fortune smiled upon us, and he led them 
straight up towards the head of the valley. It 
was not till he was well within our line of fortifi- 
cations that he turned aside to one of the well- 
known tracks. We saw him stop short and sniff 
suspiciously at the unexpected obstacle placed 
there ; then like a flash he wheeled and made 
for another across the other side, with the same 
result. There were fourteen of us closing on 
him as fast as horse-flesh could carry us, and 
everyone felt sure that the renegade was trapped 
at last. But Roanie had been educated in a 
rough school, for, as I had been told, half the 
horse-thieves in the north had attempted to cap- 
ture him and failed, and he knew what a yard 
was. No sooner did he sight the structure at 
the head of the ravine than he wheeled and 
broke for the open. 
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Fruitless were the efforts of the stockmen to 
stop him. He had the heels of us all, and 
only with the greatest difficulty did we prevent 
the whole mob following him. As it was, only two 
besides our own horses were successfully yarded ; 
the rest broke through our line and escaped. 

When we had secured all the cattle we could 
by pacific means we scoured the ranges, start- 
ing from the eastern and working towards our 
main trap, which 
lay about midway. 

Several times we 
fell in with Roanie 
and gave chase, 
but he knew every 
track in the ranges 
from one end to 
the other, and we 
never once saw 
more than his 
heels. 

One day, how- 
ever, I was riding 
quietly along a 
cattle-pad on the 
look-out for cattle 
when I heard the 
rattle of galloping 
horses’ hoofs be- 
hind me. Glanc- 
ing back, I saw 
coming over a 
ridge some half a 
mile behind me a 
string of galloping 
Brumbies. 

Nearer and 
nearer came the 
sound of the 
thundering hoofs 
behind us, and 
well I knew that 
for a mile at 
least there would 
be no chance of 
leaving the pad. 

The first part was 
fairly easy going 
among the rocks; 
then for half a mile 
the pad lay across the face of a steep slope, 
along a sort of terrace, in some places narrow- 
ing to a mere ledge, where a single false step 
would inevitably send horse and rider rolling 
down to certain death. 

We had not gone far before I began to realize 
that the Brumbies were gaining fast, and, 
glancing back, I felt my heart come into my 
mouth as I recognised, by his streaming mane 
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and tail, that their leader was none other than 
Wild Roanie himself ! That he had come far 
and fast was evidenced by his foam - flecked 
flanks. That he was hard-pressed was also 
evidenced by the appearance of a stockman 
galloping along some distance in the rear. The 
slender hope that he would stop and turn back 
when he sighted me was thus destroyed, and my 
only chance of safety lay in not being overtaken 

before I could suc- 
ceed in crossing 
the treacherous 
slope ahead and 
gaining the secu- 
rity of the open 
ground beyond. 
Could I but do 
this, then, with the 
assistance of the 
stockman behind, 
there was a chance 
that, hard-pressed 
as he was, Roanie 
might be brought 
to book at last. 

Closer and closer 
came the rattle of 
the flying hoofs 
behind me. As I 
gained the edge of 
the slope I could 
not repress a 
shudder. In and 
out, up and down, 
wound the narrow 
little corkscrew 
track, whilst here 
and there a jutting 
boulder seemed to 
completely block 
the path. The 
foothold, too, was 
treacherous, and 
in many places 
strewn with loose 
stones which went 
clattering down 
from rock to rock 
when dislodged by 
the heels of my 
frantic steed, as he swerved round boulders, 
breasted the steep inclines, or dashed down the 
dips at break neck pace. 

Roanie and his companions gained upon us 
till I could almost feel his breath. On and on we 
sped till only one short hundred yards divided 
us from safety. My horse knew as well as I did 
that his life depended upon his efforts, and 
strained every nerve to hold his own. Suddenly 
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I felt him miss his foot- 
ing, stumble, and, before 
he could recover, with a 
shock like an earthquake 
we were down, with 
Roanie on the top of 
us ! How I escaped is 
a miracle, but the pace at 
which we had been travel- 
ling and the shock com- 
bined threw me some 
distance ahead and sent 
me rolling down the slope, 
which was providential, 
for the narrow ledge above 
was instantly blocked by 
a seething mass of panic- 
stricken, frantically- 
struggling animals, and 
then ensued the most 
frightful scene I have 
ever witnessed. 

Unable to check them- 
selves as they came flying 
along, blindly following 
their leader in single file, 
some tried to stop, others 
tried to leap over those 
that fell in front of them. 

Roanie was hurled to the 
ground again just as he 
was struggling to his feet. 

Within five seconds thirty 
odd horses were bunched 
together in one awful 
struggling mass, whilst 
every now and again the 
frightful death - shriek, 
uttered by a horse only 
in the last extremity of 
fear or mortal agony, rent 
the air as some luckless 
beast was jostled from 
the narrow track and 
rolled down to be dashed to pieces against the 
rocks below, or was crushed to death by the 
animals on top of him. In another thirty seconds 
it was all over, and the survivors had extricated 
themselves and continued their headlong flight 

Though severely bruised and shaken, fortu- 
nately I was not seriously hurt, as a clump of 
stunted bushes had broken my fall. When I 
regained the ridge there lay Roanie, so still that 
at first I thought he was dead. But accident 
had accomplished what man could not, and 
probably never would, have done, for he lay 
there a helpless captive, his proud head levelled 
with the dust — pinned to the ground beneath 
the carcass of a useless brute of a Brumbie that 



had tried to leap over him as he was rising and 
got his neck broken for his pains. With the 
assistance of the stockman who arrived on the 
scene, we soon had His Majesty securely hobbled, 
dragged the dead horse off his neck, and blind- 
folded him. As my horse had been one of the 
unfortunate ones that had gone down the slope, 
with great difficulty I clambered down and took 
the bridle and the remnants of my saddle off 
him. Then we got Roanie along the track and 
out into the open, where, borrowing the stock- 
man’s saddle, I removed the hobbles and 
mounted him. To my surprise he never at- 
tempted to buck, but went off as quiet as a 
sheep, and so I rode him into the camp. 
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The Peasants’ Pageant. 

By J. Millington. 

All about an exceedingly interesting festival which took place last year at Schee&sel, in 
Germany. Peasants from almost every village in Lower Germany attended, all wearing their 
“ Sunday clothes" — the quaint and remarkable costumes which have been characteristic of 
certain districts for centuries. How extraordinary some of this attire is will be seen from 
the photographs (by Carl Doster, Scheessel) accompanying the article. 



HEN I was in Bremen last Septem- 
ber a German friend said to me ; 
“Come with me to the 4 Trachten- 
fest ’ at Scheessel.” 

44 Trachtenfest ! What on earth 
is that ? ” said I. 

44 A costume festival ; but come with me and 
I will show you,” he replied. 44 You admired 
the peasant dresses in Holland, but I will show 
you better ones— the finest in the world ! ” 

He spoke with what, at the time, I took to be 
pardonably patriotic exaggeration. Later on I 
found it to be the strict truth. 

The 44 Trachtenfest,” then, was a festival of 
Nether-Saxon or Low-German peasant life, 
showing their dresses, customs, dances, and 
songs— a festival in which hardly a single district 
of Ix)wer Germany was left unrepresented, the 
whole having been carefully organized by 
influential folk from Bremen and Hamburg. 

Scheessel is a pretty village in the centre of 
the Nether-Saxon region, on the main line 
between Bremen and Hamburg. Though this 



district is like the whole of North Germany in 
general — flat, dreary, and monotonous — yet 
here and there are beauty spots, such as Worp 
swede, with its school of peasant painters, and 
Scheessel, with its distinctive old North German 
farms and thatched cottages, its ancient parson- 
age, its quaint mill set in an avenue of oaks, 
and its handsome old church. The language, 
too, is different; it possesses a literature of its 
own, and is called 44 Platt-Deutsch.” 

When I arrived at Scheessel I was delighted 
with the place, and particularly with the bright- 
coloured peasant dresses I saw dotted here and 
there amongst the crowd of sightseers who had 
come from Bremen and Hamburg. 

The day’s programme comprised a triumphal 
procession of cars, containing peasants from the 
various districts in full costume, an exhibition of 
peasant art, an address in 44 Platt-Deutsch ” by 
Pastor Wagner, of Cadenburg, and a festival 
play in dialect, with peasant dances and music. 

Lest the reader should feel inclined to look 
upon the festival as a more or less 44 got-up ” 
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A CAR FULL OF SCHEESSEL BRIDES AND BRIDESMAIDS. 
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WEDDING AND MOURNING COSTUMES OF THE VILLAGE OP SITTEN. 
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costumes ; it was a perfect 
kaleidoscope of colour and 
ornament. All the delicate 
shades and tints of the old 
hand-made colours that 
William Morris loved so much 
were there— gold, heliotrope, 
scarlet, sage-green, and deep 
blue. There were strange 
head-dresses, almost Eastern 
in their weird elaboration ; 
brides dressed like priestesses 
in elaborately - worked stoles 
and barbaric ornaments of 
amber and silver ; men in 
knee-breeches, buckles, and 
many - buttoned coats. All 
Friesland seemed to be re- 
presented — Wend landers, 
Vierlandcrs, and, above all, the 
Biickeburgers were there ; and 
all were well worth seeing. 

First came a troop of peasant 
lads on horseback, adorned 
with coloured caps with rib- 
bons and. favours in them. 
Next followed the inevitable 
band. Afterwards, greeted 
with cheers, came cars con- 

s . . taining girls wearing Scheessel 

drapery, it being felt, and fro,,, a Photo. brides* and bridesmaids' 

rightly so, that the costumes costumes — elaborate and 

of their occupants were the great attraction. wonderful head - dresses of artificial flowers 

As car after car passed me I became positively and metallic ornaments, with most beauti- 

confused by the bewildering medley of curious fully-worked girdles and sashes 
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The representatives 
of the village of Sitten 
came next with mourn- 
ing and wedding cos- 
tumes. Here elabo- 
rately-worked ribbons 
and girdles formed a 
feature. A crowd in 
Sunday clothes, the 
women in brilliantly- 
coloured skirts, striped 
horizontally with black, 
black velvet bodices, 
and slee\es ornamen- 
ted with many buttons, 
followed on foot. Next 
came cars of brides 
from Elsdorf and Sel- 
fingen, and then an- 
other crowd on foot 
from the neighbour 
hood of Scheessel. 

A second band led 
the Altlandersand Vier- 
landers (from the neigh- 
bourhood of Ham- 
burg), all on foot. 

The striking and 
peculiar head-dress of 
the Vierland girls is a 
straw hat something 
like an inverted saucer in shape. Their short, 
stiff skirts and gold-besprinkled stomachers, with 
large amber and silver ornaments and clasps, 



attracted much atten- 
tion. The Vierland 
men — jovial, good- 
natured-looking fellows 
— strode after them, 
clad in short, brownish- 
red jackets covered 
with silver buttons (as 
many as a London 
stage “ coster ” wears), 
buckled shoes, and 
knee-breeches. Comi- 
cally enough, they had 
one and all crowned 
themselves in honour 
of the occasion with 
that incongruous 
absurdity — a modern 
chimney-pot hat ! 

Leer, Gottrum, and 
Apensee sent groups in 
picturesque costume. 
Then followed the 
Wendland women in 
the most delicate and 
beautifully harmonious 
colourings, and at last, 
welcomed by many 
“ Ohs ! ” and “Ahs ! ” 
from the delighted 
spectators, came the 
Biickeburgers, led by the men on horseback, 
dressed in long, straight, single-breasted white 
coats with endless buttons, and round fur caps. 



r 




From a] thk buckeburg car. [Photo, 
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noon, before a crowded audience. 
It was accompanied by old “Platt- 
Deutsch ” songs and dances, altogether 
of so extraordinary and interesting a 
kind as to deserve a separate chronicle. 
My only regret was that I was unable to 
photograph the dances. 

Before the curtain rose a chorus 
composed by a local composer was 
given, with a long kind of prologue 
in what I was told was “ tingle-tangle ” 
style — a kind of peasant music. The 
argument of the play was a simple 
enough love-story, designed only as a 
setting for the old songs, dances, and 
peasant customs, all redolent of the 
simple country life. Two particularly 
characteristic figures of peasant life 
were introduced into it — the village 
watch-maker and the “ hochzeitsbitter,” 
or person employed to invite people to 
a wedding. This is an amiable gentle- 
man, in a hat covered with white 
coins and a stick crowned with a huge 
bunch of flowers and ribbons. Two 
of the dances were especially curious — 
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From a] A CAR OF SCHEFSSF.L COMMUNICANTS. I Photo . 



the wedding dance and a sort of cousin to the 
Highland fling, which, considerably to my amuse- 
ment, I was told was called “ Klapper-Scottish.” 

Tableaux vivants of peasants at harvest-time, 
in the dairy, bee-keeping, etc., and a general 
chorus concluded a remarkable performance. 

The whole festival thoroughly deserved the 
Imperial notice which it attracted, and it is 
interesting to note that the special prize given 



by the German Empress was won by a district 
called York. The promoters merit the thanks 
of all interested in the preservation of pictur- 
esque costumes and customs, and the keynote 
of the gala seems to be that struck by Pastor 
Wagner in his felicitous address : “ Platt-Deutsch 
sund 7vt\ und Platt-Deutsch wot wi bliwen ” 
(“ Low-Germans are we, and Low-Germans will 
we remain ! ”). 
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SAVED BY A DOG 

By W. A. Scott. 



Do animals think ? This remarkable instance of a dog’s sagacity would seem to show that they do, 
although perhaps not always along the right lines. The author was employed at Ouray when the 
events occurred, and his narrative is vouched for by two former residents of the town. 





GREAT thaw had struck the white 
mantle which held the little camp of 
Ouray in its chilly thrall, and the 
sudden change in the temperature 
had sent half-a-dozen snow-slides 
thundering down 
the precipitous 
slopes of Mount 
Sniffles, whose 
deep - scarred face 
frowned down upon 
the little town, its 
lofty peak piercing 
the blue of heaven 
three thousand feet 
above. The old- 
timers nodded and 
looked wise, and 
several had the 
courage to assert 
that spring was at 
hand. It was the 
last day of March, 
and, if signs 
counted for any- 
thing, it certainly 
looked as if they 
were right. The 

sun was extremely hot, and the water ran in a 
flood under the snow, while the roar of the slides 
was almost continuous. 

On the morning that my story opens the little 
post office was crowded, and the clerk had his 
hands full passing out the mail to the denizens 
of the camp. 



THE DOG FRINGE, THE STORY OF WHOSE WONDERFUL SAGACITY IS HERE 

From a] related. [Photo. 



When the 
man had 
from the 
door a great 



last 
gone 
office 
St. 



Bernard dog 
reared up to the 
window of the 
general delivery 
and, peeping in 
with an almost 
human expression, 
uttered a low 
growl. The 
clerk looked up 
at the sound, 
and a smile spread 

VoL xv.— 2Q. 



THE BOARDING-HOUSE OF I HE CAMF-IHRD MINE, WHERE 1KINCE CALLED FOR 

From a] food. [Photo. 



over his good-natured face as he spoke to the 
big dog. 

“On time, as usual, Prince,” he remarked, 
and the dog showed all of his gleaming ivories 
in a canine smile, while his tail wagged in 

friendly salutation. 

“ I don't know 
what Seerls would 
do for a mail-carrier 
if it was not for 
you, Prince,” con- 
tinued the official, 
as he took a pack- 
saddle — built for 
the purpose — from 
a nail and, strap- 
ping it upon the 
back of the great 
dog, deftly fastened 
the mail-bag to it. 
Across the sack in 
large letters were 
the words “ Golden 
Floss ” — the name 
of the mine where 
the mail was going. 
This Golden Floss 
Mine lay twelve 
miles from Ouray, high up on the northern face 
of Mount Sniffles, and for six years — rain or 
shine or blizzard — Prince had carried the mail 
to and from the mine to the camp, making 
the round trip every day. All the pay he got 
(and he seemed quite satisfied) was as much as 

he could eat and 
kind words from 
everyone. 

Usually the dog 
left the office and 
took the trail 
straight to the 
mine, but this 
morning he turned 
the corner and 
trotted over to the 
boarding-house of 
the Camp-Bird 
Mine, where he 
went into the 
kitchen uttering 
a low growl, his 
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usual way of asking for food. The good- 
natured cook procured a couple of biscuits and 
a large piece of cooked steak, and, wrapping 
them in a piece of heavy paper, gave them to 
the dog, who took them in his capacious mouth 
and hurried away up the trail which led to the 
Golden Floss. It was a remarkable fact, by the 
way, that Prince would never eat anywhere near 
the house. 

For seven days 
this went on. 

Every morning 
Prince came to 
the kitchen for 
his extra lunch. 

As Mary O’Con- 
nor, the cook, re- 
marked, 44 It did 
bate everything, 
the appetite that 
dawg do be after 
gettin’ this last 
week.” 

On the seventh 
day, as Prince 
trotted up the 
trail as usual, 

Maples, the super- 
intendent of the 
Camp-Bird Mine, 
who happened to 
be passing, turned 
and stared after 
the dog with a 
puzzled expres- 
sion on his face. 

“I wonder what 
Prince is doing 
with that extra 
lunch?” he mut- 
ter ed . Still 
thinking over the 
mystery he turned and strolled over to the 
company’s store, where half-a-dozen men were 
standing about, engaged in desultory conversa- 
tion. A man was speaking as Maples entered. 
“ I wonder what’s become of Nate Briggs ? ” he 
was saying. u Must be sick ; he hain’t missed 
a-comin’ to town regular every two weeks for two 
years, as sartin as death and taxes.” 

The superintendent turned to the man with a 
startled expression on his face. Like a flash a 
dim suspicion, deducted from the strange actions 
of Prince and the words of the miner, was taking 
shape in his mind. 

“ Has anyone seen Nate this week ? ” he 
asked. Every head shook a negative reply, and 
one and all turned interrogatively to the speaker. 

“ Boys,” said Maples, excitedly, “ I believe 



something is wrong up there at Nate’s camp ! 
Anyway, I am uneasy about him. I don’t know 
just why 1 should be, but I have a feeling that 
all is not right up there, and I think we ought to 
go up and see about it.” 

“Them’s. my sentiments too,” remarked the 
man who had first spoken. 44 And I’ll go, for 
one, to see what’s the matter.” 

Half an hour later half-a- 
dozen of the rugged, red- 
shirted miners were toiling 
up the steep trail which 
wound its way over the moun- 
tain. The camp doctor was 
one of the party, for, as 
Maples said, if Nate was really 
ill every minute might be of 
value. 

Nate Briggs had come out 
from Nebraska two years be- 
fore the opening scenes of 
this story, and here at Ouray 
he had prospected for awhile, 
until at last he had located 
the claim which 
he was now en- 
gaged in develop- 
ing. On the 
morning before 
this story opens 
Nate had left his 
little cabin (which 
lay five miles from 
Ouray, and about 
twohundredyards 
above the trail 
which led to the 
Golden Floss) 
and went into the 
tunnel to put in 
a c o u*p 1 e of 
shots, after which 
he intended to make his regular trip to the 
office. After he had charged the holes and lit 
the fuse he retired to the mouth of the mine, 
where he took refuge in a niche in the wall 
about fifteen feet back from the entrance of the 
tunnel. The blast seemed to make the very 
mountain shake, and as the miner stepped from 
his place of refuge a great mass of rock, 
loosened by the shock of the blast, fell to the 
floor with a crash like thunder. A huge frag 
ment caught him and knocked him down, and 
when he attempted to rise he found that his 
foot was wedged between two pieces of rock, 
which must have weighed a ton apiece. He 
was fastened as securely as he would have been 
had he stepped into a bear-trap ! The great 
mass of granite, he saw, had not only made him 




‘ maples turned and stared apter the dog with a puzzled 

EXPRESSION ON HIS PACE." 
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“a huge fragment CAUGHT him and knocked him down. 



a helpless prisoner, but had almost completely 
blocked the entrance to the mine. The only 
light which came to the imprisoned man was 
from a single opening where two long slabs of 
granite had become wedged together, forming 
an opening about a foot across and some 
eighteen inches high. From where he lay Nate 
could see about a hundred yards of the main 
trail, and then his vision was deflected into the 
dim vistas of space by a shoulder of the moun- 
tain where the trail dropped suddenly from 
sight 

As the full horror of his wretched position 
came home to him in all its cruel hopelessness 
a red mist seemed to cloud his eyes, and he 
plunged and jerked at the imprisoned foot with 
all the unreasoning and frantic fury of a maniac, 
until at last he lay trembling and utterly 
exhausted upon the rocky floor. The chances 
of anyone coming to his camp, he knew, were 
about one in a thousand at this time of the year, 
and even if ihjy missed him at the town, it was 
probable that they would not think it worth 
their while to investigate the fact until it was too 
late. 

After that first wild struggle Briggs lay quiet, 
for he knew that he was only wasting his 
strength. For hours he lay there, now and then 
sending forth a pitiful cry for help. The sun 



crawled up toward the zenith 
and finally dropped down to the 
sky-line, the only answer that he 
got to his cries being the mock- 
ing echoes of the mountain soli- 
tudes. The golden sun was just 
touching the horizon, away in 
the hazy west, when, as Nate 
peered forth for the hundredth 
time, he was electrified by the 
sight of the dog Prince trotting 
down the trail on his return trip 
to the town. Instantly he sent 
forth a shout of appeal to the 
dog, who stopped at the sound 
of his voice and looked up the 
mountain in evident surprise 
Again Nate shouted, calling the 
great dog by name. For a 
moment Prince paused irreso- 
lute ; then, evidently touched by 
the note of appeal in the man’s 
voice, he turned and came to 
the mouth of the mine, where 
he peered into the hole with a 
puzzled expression which would 
have been laughable under any 
other conditions. 

Nate spoke to him much the 
same as he would have spoken 
to a human being. “ Prince, I am hurt,” he 
said. “ Bottled up ; caught like a rat in a trap ; 
and I am a goner if you don’t go and get help.” 

The dog crawled into the hole, so that Nate 

could just touch 
his cold nose with 
the tips of his 
fingers. The noble 
animal whined 
sympathetically 
while the impri- 
soned miner talked 
to him. 

“You see, 

Prince,” he went 
on, “the shots 
jarred this bunch 
of rock down, and 
if you don’t fetch 
help I am up 
against death.” 

For a little while 
Prince lay quietly 

listening to him while he talked ; then, as though 
he had made up his mind what to do, he barked 
gruffly. Backing from the hole, he bounded 
down the trail towards Ouray. “ Will he bring 
help ? ” Nate wondered. “ Did he understand ? ” 
In all probability he did not, and as this con* 



NATE BRIGGS, WHO OWES HIS LIFF. TO 
THE SAGACnV OK THE OOG PRINCE. 
From a Photo. 
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viction forced itself upon the imprisoned man 
black despair filled his heart. His memory 
called up a picture of a far-away home, where a 
grey-haired mother’s eyes were ever turned up 
the long, dusty road and her heart yearned 
for the sight of her darling boy 
riding down its empty length. 

And this was the end of it all. 

In his agony he cried wildly 
for help in this hour of need, 



HE CAME STRAIGHT TO THE MINK AND, CKAWI.ING IN AS HKFoKE, DKOTl’ED THE PACKAGE. 



was gone. Pulling the parcel towards him, the 
miner unrolled it and out fell two biscuits and a 
piece of steak. To say that he was surprised would’ 
be putting it mildly, but all the same he ate the 
food thankfully, drinking from the little stream — 
the “seepage” of the mine 
— which trickled over the 
rocky floor of the tunnel. 

For seven days this per- 
formance was repeated. 
Every day the faithful 
Prince would bring his 
extra lunch to the impri- 
soned man, but the last 
two lay untouched in the 
hole, for fever had laid its 
burning touch upon the 
miner’s brow and he raved 
in delirium. When the 
rescuers, led by Maples, 
came up the mountain and 
found him he was talking 
wildly of his mother and 
calling on Prince to go for 
help. As soon as they had 
cleared away the rocks 
sufficiently to enable them 
to get at him they ten- 
derly carried him down to 
the little town, where in 
a few weeks he was nearly 
himself again. 

And now comes the 
romantic sequel. The 
shots which had come 
so near to being the 
cause of his death, 



until at last a kind of stupor came over his 
tortured mind and he fell into a fitful slumber, 
broken by horrible nightmares. Time after 
time he would awake shivering with horror and 
cold, only to fall asleep and dream the same 
things over again. It seemed as if the night 
would never end, but at last the cold grey light 
of dawn stole in through the hole and the sun’s 
shadow crept slowly down the mountain side. 

About ten o’clock Briggs saw Prince coming 
up the trail, and he noticed that the dog carried 
a package in his mouth. He came straight to 
the mine and, 
crawling in as 
before, dropped 
the package. 

Before the as- 
tonished Nate 
could say any- 
thing he had 
backed out and 



it was discovered, had 
opened up a rich ore shute sufficient to make 
him practically independent for life, so that he 
was able to return to his mother a wealthy man. 
As for the faithful Prince, he carried the mail 
to and fro between the Golden Floss and the 
camp till advancing age rendered him too 
feeble. He is still alive and well, however — 
the proud possessor of a golden collar on which 
are engraved the words, “ Prince, the Hero.” 






MESSRS. GRIFFON AND BRLLVI LLK FORMERLY RESIDED IN OURAY* AND VOUCH FOR THE TRUTH OF THIS STORY. 
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A Mining-Camp Theatre — “ Cycle- Sailing”— A Remarkable Chair, etc., etc. 



H HERE is a proverb somewhere to 
the effect that without amusement 
man could not exist. The miner is 
certainly no exception to the general 
run of human beings, and there are 
few mining camps in the Far West and in the 
Australian diggings that cannot boast of their 
theatre or dancing saloon. A good idea of a 
Western mining-town theatre may be gained 
from our photograph, which depicts the play- 
house to be found at Randsburg, a flourishing 
mining camp in California. This was first esta- 
blished by members of a travelling theatrical 



The theatre has a seating capacity for five 
hundred persons, and boasts of its pit and 
orchestra. Plays — of an eminently moving and 
exciting kind — are occasionally enacted upon 
its stage, though it has been discovered that a 
variety entertainment “goes down” better. In 
the olden days of which Bret Harte wrote, a 
notice used to be posted up in mining-camp 
theatres requesting the audience not to shoot 
the actors or musicians, as they were doing 
their best, but nowadays, perhaps, this is not 
necessary. The crow’d seen outside this interest- 
ing place of amusement represents the entire 




/'tom a Photo, by) 



[C. C. Pierce <V Co. 



company, with the help of the miners, who 
assisted manfully in the erection of the building 
— a somewhat flimsy wooden construction. The 
box-office, which may be seen to the left, 
is made out of soap-boxes and runs on wheels. 



staff of the company — actors, actresses, stage- 
manager, scene - shifter, stage - carpenter, box- 
office clerk, etc. After its erection this elegant 
playhouse was given the somewhat aristocratic 
title of the “ Elite Theatre.” 
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“ THK WOKLD THUN DERKK, - AN ANCIENT PIECE OK ORDNANCE TO WHICH T HE HINDI’S 
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Rather more than a century ago Murshida- 
bad, now a city of ruins, was one of the most 
populous and wealthy cities of the East — 
perhaps of the world. It was a Nawab of 
Murshidabad who in 1757 captured Calcutta 
and imprisoned his unfortunate captives in the 
“ black hole.” The former ordnance park of 
the Nawabs is now covered by thick jungle, 
but the traveller can easily find his way to visit 
its former pride, “ The World Thunderer,” or the 
great gun. Many years ago the gun was dis- 
mantled and left lying on the ground, but 
Nature evidently in this case has paid an act of 
homage to art, and a tiny pipul tree springing 
up beneath the gun has grown up and carried 
the gun some three feet in the air. The cannon 
is seventeen and a half 
feet long, with a girth of . — - 
five feet at the breech ; the 
calibre is six inches. It 
bears an inscription, with 
the date 1637. The super- 
stitious Hindu folk have 
painted the mouth of the 
gun a lively red — a token of 
the “puga,” or worship, 
which they bestow on this 
strange deity. 

The beaten tracks across 
the veldt offer South African 
cyclists excellent facilities 
for long runs, and the open 
nature of the country has 
suggested a novel idea. 

Several enthusiastic whee 1 - 



men have converted 
their machines into 
“ dry land yachts ” by 
rigging up a sail upon 
the handle-bars. They 
may frequently be seen 
in the neighbourhood of 
Bloemfontein sailing 
along at a fair speed 
before the breeze. 
Some idea of the con- 
struction of the sail can 
be gauged from our 
photograph, and as the 
whole arrangement only 
weighs four pounds and 
a half it is not much of 
a burden to carry if 
there is not enough 
wind to warrant its use. 
The sail is made of 
cotton cloth, and by an 
ingenious cord arrange- 
ment is entirely under 
the control of the rider. It is so placed on 
the machine that no inconvenience is experi 
enced in steering the cycle. “ I have used 
a sail,” writes Mr. Smith, one of the trio of 
riders or “sailors” seen in the accompanying 
photograph, “since 1896, and never go for 
a ride without it. It is admirably adapted 
to our open country and very enjoyable 
with a strong wind, as you can travel at a 
tremendous pace if the road is good. The 
sport is a fair substitute, in this inland region, 
for boat sailing. It is frequently possible to go 
out for a long spin and return home without 
working the pedals either way.” 

Perhaps the most unique and attractive arm- 
chair ever made was recently sent from Los 

' * T 
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CYCLE-SAILING" ON THK SOUTH AFRICAN VKLDT. 
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senting almost the entire Pacific Coast from 
British Columbia into Mexico and South 
America. The day the chair was completed 
its builders were offered three hundred dollars 
for it, but remained steadfast in their idea of 
sending it to their fortunate friend in the 
Fatherland. 

At first sight the extraordinary erection 
shown in the following photograph looks 
like a gigantic wedding-cake. As a matter of 
fact, however, it is a “kudu” — a gold and 
silver paper and spangled affair used by the 
Mohammedan Klings of Singapore in an 
annual street procession. As the cart on which 
it rests is drawn along the various tiers of the 
“kudu,” which are lit up by numerous small 
coloured lamps, revolve in different directions 
and at different speeds, giving a rather be- 
wildering effect. Our photo, was taken in the 
shed specially built for the accommodation of 
the “kudu.” The height of the erection from 
the ground is about sixteen feet. 



trom a j A CH AIK MADE OK HOKNS. I Photo. 



Angeles to Hamburg, Germany, by C. 
Snyder and Arthur Stephan as a gift to a 
friend. The chair is made of twenty-eight 
pairs of highly-polished and symmetrically- 
curved horns. The seat is upholstered in 
rich, dark-green plush and the trimmings 
are of the same colour. The whole effect 
is as pleasing as it is novel, and the chair 
is both strong and comfortable. More 
than five years ago Mr. Snyder began to 
collect the rare horns for this remarkable 
chair. Here and there all over the western 
half of the United States he picked up 
fine specimens of buffalo and steer horns. 
Fifteen months ago he found he had suffi- 
cient material at hand, and Mr. Stephan 
and he at once began the construction. 
The various labours of polishing, turning, 
grinding, and carving were long continued 
before the wonderful chair even began to 
give a suggestion of symmetrical outlines. 
The upper section of the back is composed 
of several sets of buffalo horns of deep 
black, bought from a tramp who had 
secured them on the far-away plains where 
the herds once roamed by thousands. 
The horns forming the arms once adorned 
the proud head of a great Texas steer ; 
and there are horns from cattle repre- 



KUDU, ONE OK THE AMAZING KKECl IONS USED BY THE KLINGS OF 

From a] Singapore in theik annual procession. [Photo. 
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From a Photo. hy\ a primitive cotton kactoky in the southern states. [Russell Bros, 



The striking photo, here reproduced shows a 
primitive cotton factory in the Southern States, 
such as exist by the score to this day in 
Alabama and the neighbouring regions. The 
whole process of making cotton fabric is shown 
in the picture. There is the raw material being 
carded into rolls and then spun into thread, and 



finally wound into hanks and woven into clothes. 
The entire family — save the man in the back- 
ground to the left — are engaged in the work. 
They are a most primitive folk, these cotton 
spinners. They never quit their mountain fast- 
nesses, and many of them have never seen a 
railway train or read a newspaper. 
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HOW I SAVED THE -FLORA." 

By Captain Iver Mattson. 

The stirring story of a sea-captain's heroism and ingenuity, whereby he was able to save his sinking 

8 hip and the lives of himself and his crew. 



H T was on the 5th of January, 1904, 
that I sailed from Norway in charge 
of the barque Flora , four hundred 
and seventy - eight tons register, 
bound for the Cape with a cargo 
of lumber. Everything went smoothly enough 
until we reached the Bay of Biscay, when we 
encountered some very severe weather. The 
wind blew with terrific force, and for six days 
we were compelled to lie to, with nothing but 
the lower top- 
sails set, and for 
part of the time 
actually under 
bare poles. As 
a result of this 
severe buffeting 
the Flora sprang 
a leak on the port 
side near the bow, 
and upon sound- 
ing the well it was 
found that she 
was shipping six 
inches of water 
an hour. 

The men were 
kept working 
constantly at the 
pumps, for the 
wind was so 
strong that it was 
impossible to 
get the wind- 
mill to work. I 
ought, perhaps, 
to mention that 
all Norwegian 
vessels are 
compelled by law 
to carry a wind- 
mill to work 
the pumps, and 
the Flora was, 
of course, fitted 
with one. When 
the vessel got a 

VoL xv.— 2# • 



little farther south the storm subsided some- 
what, and soon we were met by the south- 
east trade winds, and were then able to utilize 
the windmill. 

When this was got to work the men were 
enabled to turn their thoughts to other duties 
that required urgent attention, and, although they 
were relieved from the arduous work of pumping, 
their endurance was still severely taxed. 

In spite of all our efforts, however, we could 

make no im- 
pression upon 
the influx of 
water, which con- 
tinued to in- 
crease in an 
alarming man- 
ner, while the 
barque laboured 
in a decidedly 
ominous fashion, 
rising sluggishly 
to the seas 
and every now 
and then giv- 
ing a heavy 
roll, while the 
swishing of the 
rising water was 
plainly audible 
among the cargo. 
It is at such 
times as these 
that a skipper 
needs to the 
utmost the 
goodwill and grit 
of his crew, and 
must do all in his 
power to avoid a 
panic among 
them. There 
is nothing in 
marine mishaps 
more calculated 
to test their 
stamina than the 
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slow, steady, but none the less sure encroach- 
ment of water through an unseen but only too 
obvious leak. I do not know any danger that 
will test a seaman’s courage more severely than 
heavy, continuous, but futile labour to avert 



men under me were in any way weak or un- 
worthy, but the stoutest heart will give way in 
the face of repeatedly unsuccessful efforts to 
combat a danger which grows steadily more 
acute hour by hour. 




"the men were kept working constantly at the pumps." 



impending destruction. Up to a certain point 
the average seaman will work like a Trojan 
against such a calamity, but when he realizes 
that all his efforts are in vain, his labour 
practically wasted upon a useless and impossible 
task, then the spirit of the fatalist seems to take 
possession of him, and he will simply abandon 
all his efforts, giving himself up to what he 
regards as the inevitable. 

These thoughts were prominently in my mind 
when I discovered that all the efforts of my men 
to gain upon the leak, or even to keep it in 
hand, proved futile, and I cast about me as to 
how to avert a panic and at the same time save 
the vessel I do not mean to infer that the 



Leaving my poor fellows, all but exhausted, 
still struggling at the pumps, I retired to my 
cabin to think over the situation. The problem 
that presented itself to me was how to get at the 
leak. If this could be contrived in any way, 
then some remedy, even if only temporary, 
might be hit upon to save the situation. 

I had exactly located the position of the leak, 
which, as I have said, was on the port side ot 
the bows, and an idea at last occurred to me. 1 
would try to make a contrivance which would 
enable me to play the part of a diver and so 
get at the aperture. 

I had a piece of good sail-cloth made into a 
big canvas bag, measuring sixteen feet in length, 
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six feet in circumference, and two feet in 
diameter, which, when completed, presented 
much the same appearance as an ordinary wind- 
sail, such as is used on board ship for ventilating 
purposes. About five feet and some inches 
from the bottom of the bag I had a piece cut 
out of the canvas, so that when I got into the 
bag this hole would be level with my face. This 
aperture, of course, was made with due regard 
to my height. I made the hole into a window 
by fixing in it a piece of glass, which in the first 
instance was looking-glass, but which I made 
transparent by laboriously rubbing off the quick- 
silver at the back. In order to render the hole 
water-tight, I constructed a wooden frame to re- 
ceive the glass, the whole 
being bound very tightly. 

A little lower down I cut 
two more smaller holes 
on either side of the one 
above, and affixed to them 
a couple of waterproof 
sleeves, which I made 
from a pair of overall leg- 
gings. These would en- 
able me to use my arms 
freely. The next task was 
to keep the bag from col- 
lapsing and clinging about 
me with the weight of the 
water, and this I managed 
by inserting galvanized 
iron rings in the bag at 
intervals of fourteen 
inches, the one nearest to 
the bottom being situated 
so that it would be 
round my chest. This 
completed the “ diving 
apparatus,” by the aid of 
which I hoped to save 
my ship. 

The next thing was the manipulation of the 
contrivance. For this purpose I had a tackle 
fixed under the keel, so that with the aid of 
ropes attached to the bottom of the bag it could 
be drawn down below the leak, exposing it to 
my view as I stood in the bag with my face at 
the extemporized window. Everything being in 
readiness I entered the bag and the work of 
-> lowering began, the weary men clustering round 
anxiously watching the experiment. 

My idea was to try to caulk up the leak, and 
before descending I had the caulking tools and 
the tow placed in my hands. The bag was 
hauled up in the air, swung out clear of the 
ship, and then pulled downwards, with me in it 
in a standing position, the sleeves being tied 
tightly about my wrists. The sea was still 



running pretty high at the time and the barque 
rolled heavily, so that the task of lowering me 
was not by any means an easy one. Nor was 
my situation inside my frail “diving-bell” a 
pleasant one. I was tossed about a great deal 
before control was obtained over the con- 
trivance, and then I was pulled down by slow 
degrees until I came opposite the leak, when I 
gave the signal to stop. I found the leak about 
three feet below the water-line, one of the seams 
having opened. One big advantage of my con- 
trivance was that, -the bag being open all the 
way up, and the mouth of it being on a level 
with the bulwarks, I was able to carry on a con- 
versation with my men, which encouraged me 
considerably. 

I at once set to work to 
caulk up the seam with 
the tow I had, but this I 
found impossible, the 
material being carried 
away by the swirling 
water directly I tried to 
fasten it in. I could not 
get it to hold anyhow, 
although I tried many 
times. Another thing that 
troubled me was the vio- 
lent plunging qf the 
vessel, which at times sent 
me as far as seven or eight 
feet below the surface, 
and when the flying spray 
fell on me I began to 
entertain uncomfortable 
thoughts as to the pos- 
sibility of the water 
coming in over the top 
of the bag and drowning 
me. 

Through the constant 
rolling of the vessel my 
toes, which were of course pointed towards the 
hull, were continually rubbed against the side of 
the ship, with the result that holes were worn 
through the canvas and the water began to per- 
colate through. It Came in very slowly, how- 
ever, and did not interfere with my work out- 
side, so I took little notice of it for some time, 
working frantically to caulk the leak. Gradually, 
however, it rose higher and higher in the bag 
until, having reached my chin, I thought it as 
well to give the signal to haul up and have the 
injury attended to. Accordingly I was lifted on 
to the deck, where I stretched my cramped 
limbs and warmed my chilled blood while the 
hole was mended. The bag was then again 
pulled down, and I resumed my operations on 
the gaping seam. Again I tried to fix in some 




CAPTAIN 1VER MATTSON, WHO, BY HIS INGENUITY AND 
HEROISM, SAVED THE “ FLORA." 
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tow, but as fast as I rammed it in the water stopping the leak, and to everybody’s satisfac- 

carried it away. Evidently the ordinary method tion, upon sounding the well soon after, it was 

of caulking was out of the question, so I hit found that there was a decided decrease in the 

upon another expedient. I called to the men water below. There seemed a possibility of 




1 AT ONCK SET TO WORK TO CAULK UP THK SKAM. 



above to send me down some stout rope, some 
nails, and a hammer, and these were lowered 
down to within reach of my hands, together 
with a piece of cloth. The last - named I 
stuffed into the seam, and over this I nailed 
the rope. 

All this took a good long time, and the bottom 
of the bag again became chafed, with the result 
that the water once more rose rapidly in the bag, 
so I gave the signal to haul up, and ultimately 
arrived on deck — bruised, breathless, and wet, 
with bleeding hands and torn finger-nails, for the 
rolling of the vessel had kept me banging against 
her side pretty constantly. It now remained to 
be seen whether I had succeeded in effectually 



saving the Flora after all, and the men went to 
work with renewed energy. Although the leak 
was not actually stopped, the water was only 
coming in at the rate of one inch an hour, and 
this we were enabled to keep in hand without 
much trouble until we reached Table Bay. 
Here I again went down in my home-made 
diving-dress, and, being this time unimpeded by 
heavy seas or the rolling of a waterlogged ship, 
was enabled to caulk the seam thoroughly, so 
that it was as water-tight as ever. I may 
mention, in conclusion, that the committee of 
Lloyd’s were good enough to present me with 
their silver medal in recognition of my services 
in saving the Flora. 
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A Town at War. 

By Henry Hale. 

An account of the extraordinary “pocket war” which is being carried on at Zeigler, in the 
State of Illinois. A terrific contest is in progress between capital and labour— a contest 
in which quick-firing guns, dynamite, and a besieged town play a part, and in which 

many lives have already been lost. 



WAR in miniature — a war which 
has already lasted for many months 
— is being waged in the very heart 
of the United States. In it are 
engaged soldiers of the National 
Guard, deputy-marshals, and a battery of light 
artillery. Attacks are made in which the rattle 
of quick-firing guns mingles with the volleying 
of musketry and the crackling 
of revolvers, while now and 
then the sky is illumined by 
a sudden glare, followed by 
the deafening explosion of 
dynamite cartridges. 

It seems strange that in the 
State of Illinois, one of the 
most populous and civilized in 
America, a town should be in 
a regular state of siege, but 
such is the present condition 
of the little city of Zeigler. 

The besiegers of Zeigler have 
employed “ Boer ” tactics — 
keeping themselves concealed 
during the day, but engaging 
in warfare after nightfall. 

Every hour from dusk until 
dawn the little army of 
defenders is constantly on the 
alert, expecting every moment 
to hear the bugle-notes calling 
them to the outposts and 
block - houses to repel an 
attack. The stillness of death 
may continue for hours at a 
time. Then, without an in- 
stant’s warning, the sentinels, 
from their outlying look-outs, 
are startled by the flashes of 
rifles from the adjacent woods, 
followed by the sharp reports. 

Quickly the great search-light 
is turned on and the gun- 
squads hurry to their posi- 
tions. Bugle and drum sound 
throughout the town, and the 
soldiers and other guards 
seek their weapons and hasten 
to the line of defences. v With 



the aid of the electric beams the gunners aim for 
the places from which the reports come, and each 
of the pom-poms rains bullets at the rate of 
five hundred a minute at the concealed enemy, 
until they cease firing. Then the recall is given 
and again all is darkness until another alarm is 
sounded. Such are some of the scenes enacted 
almost nightly on this battle-ground. 

It is a war— a war to the 
death, and between two power- 
ful enemies — capital and 
labour. Zeigler is a military 
camp. In it are coal-miners 
whose lives are in danger be- 
cause they do not belong to 
labour unions, and have taken 
the place of the men who wish 
to keep them from working — 
men who would not hesitate 
to kill them and destroy the 
town to accomplish their ends. 
Only because it is garrisoned 
and actually fortified are its 
people able to earn their living, 
but their millionaire employer 
has sworn to protect them at 
all costs. A part of the gar- 
rison may be called his private 
army — the deputy-marshals 
and mounted riflemen and the 
artillerymen who work the 
machine-guns. The State 
authorities have furnished the 
other soldiers, but every day 
of this siege costs the man 
•who built Zeigler nearly a 
thousand dollars just to pay 
his part of its defenders. 

Few people, probably, know 
that there is an Egypt in the 
New World as well as in the 
Old. Why this part of 
Illinois is called Egypt is a 
question, unless it is that the 
nights are so intensely dark. 
Although surrounded by 
many towns and cities, Frank- 
lin County, in which Zeigler is 
located, is a very desolate 




500 SHOTS FIRED 



FUSILLADE FROM AMBUSH ALL 
NIGHT AT “JOE" LETTER’S 
MINING STOCKADE. 



Two Gatling Guns Reply To The 
Shooting At Zeigler. 

Militia Company Is Rushed To 
Scene Of Trouble. 



Strikers Declare Non-Union Men 
Are About To Be Inported. 

And That Troops Are Wanted To 
Act As Guards. 



Situation Is Critical And Martial 
law Practically Prevails. 

(*y th* AtMdaUi Pn$».) 

Beaton. III.. Nov. S9.-Con*tant Arln| 
at Ze Icier. ’Moo" Letter's mining town, 
last night was almost like the noise of 
a battle. No fees than M> shots Ware 
fired Into Zeigler (com ambush. The 
shots came from every direction, but 
were aimed too high to do any damage. 
The two Gatling guns on tog of the 
office building and coal tipple at Zeigler 
answered the lire, but at this hour It 
la not known If any was hit Over a 
bushel ot empty shells ware picked «p In 
the woods today. 



PORTION OF A NEWSPAPER ARTICLE DESCRIBING 
THE EXTRAORDINARY STATE OF AFFAIRS AT 
ZBIGLSX. 
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region, largely covered with swamp and forest and 
but sparsely settled. A few years ago a bed of 
coal was discovered beneath it, however, and 
pits were opened by Joseph Leiter, a Chicago 
millionaire, who decided to build a model town. 
Hundreds of labouring men were attracted to 
the place and went into the colliery, living in 
the tenements which surrounded it. It may be 
said in passing that this colliery is one of the 
largest and best-equipped in the world. Tipple 
and hoists and all the construction are of steel, 
the underground cars are operated by a trolley 
system, and the entire mine is lighted by elec- 
tricity. The most expensive equipment that 
the mine boasts — a combined loading and 



other men were hired to take their places they 
forced them away from the mine entrance and 
stopped the weighing of coal by machinery. 
Then the owner sent for constables to expel 
them from the place. As a result the union 
miners moved out of Zeigler with their families 
and established what is called Camp Turner, 
which is located on the railroad line about five 
miles away, near the town of Christopher. 
Camp Turner is the real centre of the besieging 
force. Here the labour leaders direct operations. 
Between it and Zeigler the country contains but 
few houses, and is nearly covered with trees and 
underbrush, making an ideal place for conceal- 
ment. How many men are in and about Camp 
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MR. LK1TEKS COI LIERY AT ZEIGLER, THE CAUSE OK ALL THE TROUBLE. 
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weighing machine — is the cause of all the 
trouble that has come upon Zeigler. The 
machine was constructed at great cost, to save 
the men the trouble of weighing the coal they 
mined each day. After a trial the miners com- 
plained that it did not weigh correctly, and 
that they were not paid as much as they 
should get. Mr. Leiter said the machine 

was correct. They asked him to stop using 

it, and he refused. A committee of them 
called on their employer and told him they 
would stop work unless he changed his mind. 

“ Very well ; you can stop when you please,” 
was the calm reply. 

This was in July, 1904. On the twelfth of 
that month every man left the pits. The strike 
had begun. 

Then Joseph Leiter set his teeth and declared 
war. He believed the miners had treated him 
unfairly. He stated that it was a matter of 
principle with him, and that he would fight to 
a finish. 

At first it was quite an ordinary strike. The 
labourers continued to live in Zeigler, but when 



Turner no one knows, but after the miners were 
turned out of Zeigler with their families, tramps 
and other lawless characters joined them ; and 
judging by the groups of men seen on the out- 
skirts of the woods, and the numerous reports of 
guns when a night attack is being made, the 
military commanders believe that at times fully 
five hundred have been about the town. They are 
well armed with rifles, shot-guns, and revolvers, 
and, as already intimated, have secured dynamite 
with which they have tried to intimidate the 
townspeople and to destroy buildings. The 
Miners’ Union claims that its men have not 
taken part in the shooting, but it is known that 
the strikers were very angry when forced to 
leave Zeigler, and threatened that if they could 
not work there no one else should. 

Shortly after Camp Turner was established 
men brought to the Zeigler colliery were fired 
upon in the outskirts of the town. It was very 
dangerous for anyone to go outside at night. 
Then dynamite enough to blow the place to atoms 
was found near the pump-house which supplies 
the city with water. A fuse to ignite the explosive 
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had been lighted, 
but fortunately 
had become wet 
and was extingui- 
shed. A few days 
later Mr. Lei ter 
and two friends 
were driving along 
a road about two 
miles from Zeigler 
when three men 
attacked them 
with revolvers. 

Drawing their own 
pistols they re- 
turned the fire. 

Luckily, no one 
was injured, al- 
though several of 
the bullets passed 
close to Mr. 

Leiter’s head. On 
their return it was 
decided that the 
constables on duty 

were not numerous m HAnHAU w «o act as 

enough to protect from a 

the people. Orders 

were telegraphed for the quick-firing guns, and 
an artillery squad was organized to handle them 
under the command of Mr. R. J. Anderson, a 
veteran artilleryman, formerly of the British 
Army. The constables were replaced by United 
States marshals, armed with repeating-rifles, and 
two companies of soldiers were ordered to the 
scene. 

As a further protection the town was fortified. 



First, a stockade 
was built around 
the colliery and 
buildings, as well 
as a considerable 
portion of Zeigler. 
This stockade 
consists of stout 
planking held to- 
gether with heavy 
timbers bolted to 
the planks. In- 
side the stockade 
is an elevated 
platform, on which 
the sentinels can 
patrol their posts 
and give warning 
in case anyone ap- 
proaches from the 
outside. In addi- 
tion, no fewer than 
ten little forts, 
modelled some- 
what upon the 

lzitm's block-houses used 

»hoto. in the South 

African War, have 
been constructed inside the stockade. These 
reach to a height of about thirty feet, and 
in the upper part spaces are left for observa- 
tion, and also embrasures for the use of 
the machine-guns with which each is armed. 
A half-dozen soldiers armed with heavy Win- 
chester rifles are assigned to each block-house 
for duty both day and night, and when the 
place is fired upon they are reinforced by others. 



THIS PICTURE SHOWS ONE OF THE TEN BLOCK HOUSES (EACH ARMED WITH A CATLING GUN) AND THE STOCKADE ERECTED 

From a] for the defence of the town. [Photo, 
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So bold are the besiegers that it is believed 
that, given a favourable opportunity, they would 
not hesitate to charge on the town under cover 
of darkness and destroy the mine works, despite 
the military and marshals. Thus far they have 
confined themselves to shooting at the pickets 
and people venturing outside the guard line, 
and firing volleys 
at the stockade 
and block-houses. 

As the woods 
where they are 
concealed lie so 
near the town, the 
bullets of the be- 
siegers will easily 
pierce the plank 
walls, and in some 
places these have 
been literally 
riddled. The 
features of the 
defence which 
prevent them from 
becoming more 
aggressive are the 
quick - firers and 
the big search- 
light, which is 
especially hated. 

With the first ap- 
proach of dark- 
ness — and night 
is blacker in 
“Egypt” than 
elsewhere — the 
giant light shoots 
its rays over the 
surrounding coun- 
try. Nervously it 
sweeps in a great 
circle, hesitating 
now and then as a 
suspicious-looking object comes within its range. 
After a hasty reconnaissance of the immediate 
vicinity it turns its blinding beam upon Camp 
Turner, five miles away, and searches out, with 
curious, inquisitive glare, the conditions in the 
strikers' camp. Then it plays upon the pump- 
station and scans the heavily-wooded bottom of 
the Big Muddy River, only to return again and 
regard with merciless o^are the woods, the hills, 
and the valleys that surround the town. It is 
not to be wondered that the strikers detest and 
fear the light. It is something uncanny to 
them— a veritable evil eye, and they would, if 
they could, blind it with a well-directed bullet. 

The maintenance of picket lines and the 
patrolling of the approaches to the town, as 



well as the streets of the town, by legally-armed 
authorities of the State and the Government 
give practically the same result as would the 
declaration of martial law. The complete 
telephone system which is installed in Zeigler 
is of inestimable value to the troops and the 
defenders. By its use the general in command 

is able to direct 
his forces from his 
head-quarters. The 
picket lines ex- 
tend a distance of 
four miles on all 
sides of the forti- 
fied town, and 
the work of the 
soldiers is of the 
same nature as in 
actual war. As a 
matter of fact, the 
conditions at 
Zeigler are the 
same as they 
would be if war 
existed. Officers 
of the guard 
visit the picket 
lines regularly 
during the night, 
and from the 
block-houses and 
many of the 
sentry-boxes tele- 
phone reports are 
continually being 
made throughout 
the night to the 
two head-quarters 
— those of the 
marshals and 
those of the 
troops. 

Even when 
everything is quiet the sentinels are required 
to report hourly. If anything out of the 
ordinary is reported from any post mounted 
patrols are sent scurrying to the front to 
reinforce the guards or to reconnoitre. The 
only post that is not visited at night, unless 
it becomes necessary to send reinforcements, 
is the pumping-station. This lies on the 
banks of the Big Muddy River. Surround- 
ing it in all directions are heavy timber and 
underbrush, so that it is an ideal spot for attack, 
and has been the objective point of much of the 
firing. Ten soldiers are stationed here every 
night, and they are obliged to keep constantly 
on the alert lest it may be dynamited. The 
distance of the pumping-station from the town, 



THE GIANT SEARCH-LIGHT ERECTED ON TOP OF THE WATER-TOWER— ITS BEAMS 
GIVE WARNING OF NIGHT ATTACKS, AND THE STRIKERS DISLIKE IT GREATLY. 

From a Photo . 
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From a ] the head-quarters of the defence at zkigler. [Photo. 



the dense timber through which it is necessary 
to travel to reach it, and the fact that many men 
have been seen in the vicinity of the station 
make the task of visitation by the officer of the 
guard a dangerous one. To avoid risking life 
as far as possible reports are made from this 
station by telephone. The pumping-station has 
been fortified to some extent, and it is possible 
for the soldiers guarding it to remain under 
cover during the firing, but the roof covering a 
part of the machinery and the engine bear 
ample evidence of attack in 
many scars of bullets. Across 
the river from the pumping- 
station it is possible to ap- 
proach within forty or fifty 
feet of the post. The enemy 
frequently does so, and the 
pickets on duty have on 
several occasions seen num- 
bers of men quite plainly. 

Parties have been fired upon 
at this close range, and have 
shot into the pumping-station. 

Another point on the picket 
lines that has tempted the 
besiegers to unusual daring 
is a row of haystacks behind 
the company’s bams, and 
within three hundred yards 
of the administration build- 
ing. Should these be set on 
fire much damage would 
result. The hay is badly 
needed for the large number 
of horses in the town, so 
that it is necessary to keep it 



here. Apart from the 
inconvenience which the 
loss of the hay would 
entail is the ever-present 
danger that fire in the 
hay would quickly spread 
to the buildings of the 
town. This is apparently 
well understood by those, 
who are making the at- 
tacks. In their efforts 
to get to this hay they 
have several times ap- 
proached to within thirty 
feet of the sentries who 
patrol the lines along 
the wire fence within 
which the haystacks 
stand. Soldiers who 
have seen the marauders 
at this point declare 
there can be no 
doubt that they are strikers. 

As one approaches the vicinity of the 
“ American Ladysmith” in the daytime, the 
scene savours indeed of actual warfare. Several 
miles out from the town men patrol up and 
down the different highways leading to it, while 
here and there can be seen groups on the rail- 
road track itself. They are the pickets of the 
strikers, stationed there to prevent men from 
going to work in the colliery. During the early 
days of the strike many workmen started to tramp 




From a) officers commanding the garrison. [Photo. 
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to Zeigler orf foot, and occasionally one still 
endeavours to enter the place. He is really 
taking his life in his hands, however, for when 
he reaches the picket line he is asked his mission. 
If he says he is after work the strikers gather 
around and try to “ talk him out ” of it. If he 
still persists and attempts to pass them fists and 
clubs may be used, and more than one man has 



may be a score or a hundred, so the train rushes 
by as rapidly as possible, the driver taking the 
chances of having it thrown from the track. 

As may be imagined, only persons having 
very urgent business in Zeigler care to make 
journeys to it, on account of the reception which 
they may get en route. Some of the locomotives 
used have had plates of iron fastened to the 




RAILROAD CAR WHICH FORMS MILITARY TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH HEAD-QUARTERS. 

From a Photo. 



been found in the highway knocked senseless as 
a result of coming in contact with the strikers. 

Nearly all of the workmen who are at the 
colliery were brought there on trains, guarded by 
men armed with rifles and shot-guns, yet battles 
between the train-guards and the besiegers are 
frequent. Fearing the train may strike some 
obstruction to wreck it, or a rail may have been 
torn out, as the engine-driver approaches Zeigler 
he runs very slowly, so that he can stop at once 
if the line is blocked. Peering from the cab- 
window he may not see a sign of life. The 
woods on each side are apparently deserted. 
Then, suddenly, puffs of smoke issue from the 
underbrush, accompanied by the ringing report 
of rifle and revolver. Possibly the workmen 
may have been carelessly looking out of the 
window and exposing themselves to the fire of 
the men concealed in ambush. “ Down on the 
floor, quick!” comes the command from the 
officer in charge. All except the guards fall flat 
on their backs or faces. The engine-man 
increases his speed. Guns are aimed at the 
places from which the smoke issues, for seldom 
is a human being seen. 

With a repeating Winchester a good many 
shots can be fired in a minu e or two, and while 
the train is passing the fusillade from either side 
indeed resembles that of a lively engagement. 
It is too risky to stop the train and attack the 
men in ambush, for no one knows whether there 



sides of the cab to protect the engine-men, but 
as yet the war has not reached the stage where 
the trains are armoured as in South Africa, and 
even if one lies flat on the floor of the car a 
bullet may pass through the side and strike 
him. During the early portion of the siege a 
man on his way to work in the colliery was shot 
completely through the body while in this posi- 
tion, dying in a few minutes. Most of the men 
in the town have no desire to leave except for 
good, and but very few outsiders now attempt 
to walk to the place in search of work, fearing 
for their lives. The men who guard the trains 
are selected for their fearlessness and ability to 
shoot straight, but they are in such peril that 
the mine-owner pays them very high wages for 
their services. 

Among those known to be leading the strikers 
are several who have taken part in some of the 
great labour troubles in the United States. 
One is John Shadowen, who led the rioters in 
rebellion in the town of Carterville several years 
ago. Here a number of persons were killed, and 
Shadowen was arrested and charged with being 
one of those who killed them, but he managed 
to escape imprisonment. He has much influ- 
ence among the strikers, and is* known to have 
been directing the campaign — if it can be called 
such — more than anyone else, although he has 
never worked in Zeigler. 

Within the town itself the soldiers complain 
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that the strikers will not come out in the open 
and fight. “ We would welcome a pitched 
battle,” said one of the men. “ Even if we lost, 
it would be better than this bush-whacking war 
which they have been carrying on. They are 
too cowardly to come out and fight on the 
square. They are the sort that hide behind 
trees or wait under cover of darkness for a 
chance to assassinate where there would be no 
opportunity of hitting back.” 

The conditions which have existed, and which 
continue to exist, would seem to beat out this 
assertion. It has been a bush-whacking cam- 
paign. The poor foreigner who, on his way to 
avail himself of a chance to earn an honest 
living, was shot down in cold blood was not 
given an opportunity to defend himself. No 
one on the train in which he was killed had a 
chance to defend him ; the assassins fired from 
ambush. It is such conditions which terrorize 
the workers who come to Zeigler, and which 



organization knows that if it can bring Mr. 
Leiter to terms it will have won a great victory 
for union labour, and this is the reason why 
it is helping the strike along as much as 
possible. 

The man who has thus defied the labour 
unions of the United States, and who is really 
the commander of the besieged city, is connected 
with a family especially well known in England, 
for his sister is no other than Lady Curzon of 
Kedleston, wife of the Viceroy of India. The 
little city which he has built is named after the 
head of the Leiter family. It is really a most 
attractive place, prettily laid out, its tasteful 
cottages each surrounded with greensward, while 
it is provided with a playground for the children, 
a handsome school building, and the adminis- 
tration building, from which the siege is directed. 
The administration building contains Mr. Leiter’s 
offices, and also storehouses of food and other 
supplies for the besieged inhabitants. 




From a] herk are stored food and other supplies for the besieged. [Photo. 



are responsible for the calling out of the 
troops. 

No one can tell when this unique war will 
end. At present there is no indication that 
peace will be declared for months. Mr. Leiter 
says he will protect his miners and defend his 
town, if it costs every dollar he has. On the 
other hand, the strikers and those who are 
following them are backed by one of the greatest 
labour organizations in the United States. They 
are furnished with money weekly for food and 
other supplies by the United Mine Workers, 
and claim that they can keep up the fight for 
years to come if necessary. The mine-workers’ 



Just as this issue of The Wide World 
Magazine goes to press the newspapers pub- 
lish reports of a terrible explosion which has 
occurred at the Zeigler Mine. While a large 
number of men were at work in the colliery 
on the morning of April 3rd a tremendous 
detonation was heard, and the mine entrance 
was completely wrecked, temporarily entomb- 
ing many of the workers, over thirty of whom 
are believed to have perished. “A suspicion 
exists,” says one journal, “that the explosion 
was due to the union miners, who have been 
menacing Mr. Leiter’s property for more than 
a year.” 
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By Francis H. E. Palmer. 



Russia has been called a land 
of 8urprise8 y and that the title 
is apt the following strange and 
romantic story will show. Mr. 
Palmer describes how a ludi- 
crous police mistake set on foot 
an amazing system whereby 
scores of hunted “ reformers ” 
were enabled to escape from the 
country under the very noses of 
their persecutors. 



HE Bears’ Academy ! ” said the 
ispravnik, with a laugh. “ Certainly 
it exists ; and it is by no means 
the absurdity that you might sup- 
pose. It was founded at Vilna 
more than a century ago, and was a thoroughly 
serious institution, recognised by the Govern- 
ment and aided by a subsidy from the Imperial 
Exchequer. The subsidy is still paid, though, 
I am told, it now goes no farther than the 
pockets of certain officials at St. Petersburg.” 

I had come across an allusion to this amazing 
“ educational establishment” in a Russian MS. 
written in the latter part of the eighteenth 
century, and I was curious to know what its 
object could possibly be. Hence my inquiry of 
the ispravnik, the chief official of one of the 
districts of the Government of Vilna. 

Settling himself comfortably in his chair and 
lighting a cigarette, he proceeded to give me an 
account of this extraordinary institution, probably 
the only State-supported establishment in the 
world that was devoted to the education of 
animals. 

In the old days of serfdom it was often diffi- 
cult for landowners to find remunerative employ- 
ment for the ever-increasing number of serfs 



upon their estates, whom they were nevertheless 
bound to feed and provide for. 

Many of the peasants were, therefore, per- 
mitted to settle in the towns and carry on a 
trade there, paying their owners a tax called 
obrok for the privilege. Some were even sent 
abroad, with orders to return on a fixed date, 
bringing back with them a certain sum as 
obroky the amount of which was fixed by their 
owners. Only married men were selected for 
these expeditions abroad, however, and rarely 
indeed did they fail to return punctually, even 
when they had been unable to earn the sum 
demanded of them, as they knew that the 
severest vicarious punishment would be inflicted 
upon their wives and children, who were 
retained as hostages. 

Early in the eighteenth century many of the 
nobles in Western Russia and Poland discovered 
that money was to be made by sending their 
serfs all over the Continent, and frequently even 
to England, with dancing bears. But the bears, 
as well as their peasant guards, needed a special 
training for this service, and several institutions 
were founded for the purpose in diflerents parts 
of Russia, the most important being the “ Bears* 
Academy of Vilna.” The graceful dancing and 
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dignified deportment of the ursine students at 
this place excited universal admiration, and 
during the brief reign of the mad Emperor Paul 
the Academy was officially recognised in an 
Imperial ukase, by which it was granted an 
annual subsidy for ever. Though called the 
“ Vilna Academy,” as the head-quarters of the 
institution were situated there, the real instruc- 
tion was given at Bokavine, a country estate 
about forty miles away, near the little town of 
Outatishki. 

Its importance, the ispravnik told me, had 
greatly diminished during the last sixty or 
seventy years. Bears have become much less 
common in most parts of Russia; dancing bears 
do not seem to reap so rich a harvest as m 
former times ; and since the emancipation of the 
serfs, peasants of Russian race, unlike the Jews, 
cannot easily obtain permission to quit their 
villages with the object of going abroad. 

About 1875 Ivan Geliaboff, a wealthy 
merchant in Moscow, who was a dealer m 
Siberian products, furs, and wild animals for 
export, purchased the estate of Bokavine upon 
advantageous terms, on his undertaking to pro- 
vide for the training of any bears that might be 
sent to him for the pur- 
pose, that being the con- 
dition on which the com- 
mittee of management 
received — and pocketed — 
the State subsidy. 

“ Dancing bears are still 
trained there occasionally,” 
continued the ispravnik, 

“ but it is now mainly a 
depot to which all kinds 
of wild animals from Euro- 
pean and Asiatic Russia 
are sent by Geliaboff to 
accustom them to life in 
captivity before they are 
dispatched to foreign 
dealers. 

“ By-the-bye,” he added, 

“ you know the pristaff of 
Outatishki. If you ask him 
about the ‘ Bears’ Aca- 
demy ’ he will give you an 
interesting account of a most remarkable in- 
cident which occurred there some years ago, 
in which he played a very dramatic part. 
For special reasons, however, you must promise 
me that you will on no account mention my 
name in connection with the matter.” 

Unfortunately, it was not until too late that I 
discovered the mischievous motive that dictated 
this proviso, and I, of course, readily consented. 

It was not until late in the following autumn 



that I had an opportunity of meeting the 
pristaff— the chief administrative official of the 
start , or sub-district, of Outatishki. Late one 
evening, just before the advent of the winter’s 
frosts, 1 was compelled to stop and spend the 
night at this wretched little Jewish townlet after 
a long and wearisome drive over the frightful 
roads, which at that season are almost impass- 
able. Fifteen hours of incessant travelling had 
only conveyed me about forty miles, and at 
least twenty times I had been forced to alight 
and aid the driver in lifting the post-chaise 
bodily out of the sticky clay, in which it had sunk 
above the axles. 

The only inn the town can boast of is the 
Jewish kabak , the filthy squalor of which is 
simply indescribable. In front is a large, open, 
unpaved space used as the market-place. At the 
moment of my arrival it was shrouded in inky 
darkness, but lights were flickering through the 
driving sleet from the windows of the vratch (the 
local doctor), whose house was built on the 
other side of the square. Presently a lantern, 
swinging to and fro, crossed over to the kabak . 
It was suspended at the end of a long stick, 
borne by a servant of the vratch . His master 
had just heard of my 
arrival, and sent me a 
pressing invitation to join 
him and some friends at 
once. Tired though I 
was, the thought of 
escaping for a few hours 
at least from the horrors 
of the kabak was a great 
relief. I rapidly made 
myself as presentable as 
circumstances permitted, 
and followed the man 
back, carefully picking my 
way along a gangway made 
of pine poles laid length- 
wise upon trestles, which 
formed the only means 
of crossing the market- 
place in rainy weather. 
.It almost needed the 
agility of an acrobat to 
avoid slipping into the 
odoriferous mud below, which covered the whole 
square to a depth of over eighteen inches. I 
accomplished the feat, however, and a few 
minutes later was warmly welcomed by my 
host. 

Society is so restricted in these rural towns 
that I knew beforehand whom I was certain to 
meet — the vratch, with his wife ; the pristaff, 
with his wife and sister ; and the parish pope. 

The presence of the pristaff reminded me of 




THE PRISTAFF OK OUTATISHKI, WITH HIS WIFE AND 
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my conversation with his chief, the ispravnik, 
respecting the “ Bears 1 Academy,” and when at 
length there was a lull in the vociferous talk 
over the card-tables, I asked him to give me 
some further particulars about it. 

To my amazement the effect produced upon 
the pristaff by the mere mention of the “ Bears’ 
Academy ” was to throw him into a violent rage. 
It was utterly useless for me to attempt to con- 
vince him that I imagined I was only asking a 
very simple and innocent question. He con- 
tinued to rave like a roaring lion, while the rest 
of the company maintained an icy silence. It 
was evident that they were aware of the reason 



why my unfortunate question had produced so 
strange an effect upon their friend, and believed, 
as he did, that I had only asked it with the 
intention of insulting him. 

All my efforts to throw oil on the troubled 
waters were in vain. Russians, when excited, 
are sometimes apt to lose all self-control, and 
the poor pristaff was exceptionally nervous and 
suspectable. At length he sprang to his feet, 
threw down his cards upon the table, and flung 
himself out of the room, declaring that I had 
“spoilt his evening.” 

As soon as he was gone I tried once more to 
obtain some clue to the mystery, but it was 
evident that I had unwittingly touched upon a 
subject that was simply too awful even to talk 
about. At last the pristaff’s wife, a portly lady, 



several years his senior, raised her eyes reproach- 
fully and remarked : — 

“No one, ghospodeen (sir) — no living person 
ever breathes one word to the pristaff about 
bears ! ” 

Still thoroughly mystified, and mentally vow- 
ing vengeance against my old friend the 
ispravnik for the mischievous trick he had 
played me, I took my departure soon after, and 
early next morning resumed my journey. 

All this mystery, of course, only tended to 
increase my interest in the “ Bears’ Academy,” 
and I determined to pay it a visit in the spring, 
when I was to be in the neighbourhood again. 

The estate on which it is situated 
consists of about a thousand acres 
of picturesque woodland. Half an 
hour’s drive from the main road 
brought me to the mysterious 
Academy. It had been at some 
distant time the resi- 
dence of a Polish noble, 
and, unlike the usual 
timber -built houses in 
Russia, was a solid brick 
construction. Now, how- 
ever, the greater part had 
been allowed to fall into 
ruin, and only one wing 
appeared to be habitable. 
This was occupied by 
GeliabofFs agent and the 
small staff of men who 
looked after the animals 
confined there. The 
agent was absent, but I 
was shown over the 
place by the bear-keeper 
— the last survivor of a 
family which for more 
than a century, I was 
told, had provided suc- 
cessive generations of trainers for dancing and 
performing bears. Behind the house were some 
solidly - constructed outbuildings in which the 
bears had been confined in former years, while 
beside them was the large “ schoolroom ” in 
which they received their instruction. 

There were only two bears in the Academy 
at the time of my visit. Their education, how- 
ever, was entirely neglected, as they were 
destined to lead an easy, but monotonous, 
existence in some foreign zoological gardens. 
In cages near were four or five wolves, a few 
Siberian foxes and wild cats, and a number of 
smaller animals. In another group of cages 
was a rather interesting collection of birds. 

In another part of the yard a Jew carpenter 
was busily engaged in preparing two strong 
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FRONT VIEW OF THE Ol.U CHATEAU WHICH WAS CONVKKTED INTO THE BEAKS ACADEMY. 



cases for the transport of the bears. These 
cases I must describe in some detail, for, though 
the fact was not discovered till long afterwards, 
their form of construction was an essential 
feature in a carefully-worked-out scheme, the 
secret of which completely hoodwinked the 
police authorities for many years. 

They were made of thick planks, firmly 
clamped with iron, for even the best-educated 
bears will try to while away the tedium of a 
long journey by tearing down the walls of their 
cage, a pastime for which their powerful claws 
are admirably adapted. For the sake of ventila- 
tion narrow horizontal slits were cut in the 
upper part of the case, in which strong iron bars 
were fixed, and a number of holes were bored 
all round the bottom a few inches from the 
ground. To avoid any possibility of accident, 
the door was always nailed up, I was told, when 
the bear had been induced to enter, as the case 
was not opened again until it had reached its 
destination. The small amount of food needed 
en route was dropped in between the iron bars, 
and water could be poured into a trough inside 
by means of a pipe passing through a hole in 
one end of the “travelling compartment.” The 
bears were thus, of course, confined in almost 
complete darkness ; but I was informed that 
Geliaboff attributed the relatively small mortality 
among his animals, even when transported for 
very long distances by train, to the fact that, 
when thus protected from prying eyes, they 
spent all their time asleep at the bottom of their 
cage, tranquilly reposing on the straw quite out 
of sight. 

My efforts to learn what the incident could 
have been, the mere memory of which had so 

Vol. xv.— 20. 



strangely affected the 
pristaff, were once more 
baffled. The bear- 
keeper gave me a quick, 
suspicious glance when 
he heard my question, 
but, recovering himself 
in a moment, professed 
complete ignorance of 
the matter. He assumed 
an air of stupidity that 
by no means deceived 
me, especially as I de- 
tected a merry twinkle 
in his eyes ; and when 
my back was turned I 
distinctly heard a 
chuckle of laughter 
which he could not sup- 
press. 

A few weeks later the 
ispravnik tried to make 
amends for his practical joke by telling me the 
story himself. It was not, however, until four 
years afterwards, in 1899, that the Russian police 
discovered that this adventure, which had made 
the luckless pristaff a butt for their ridicule for 
nearly fourteen years, had a most dramatic 
sequel, and one which turned the tables com- 
pletely upon themselves. 

In the early part of the reign of the late Czar 
Alexander III. a very serious insurrectionary 
movement was discovered in the army, and in 
the course of a few months no fewer than two 
hundred and fifty-seven officers, some of high 
rank, were arrested for the part they had played 
in supporting it. One of the most dangerous of 
these military plots was that of Lieutenant- 
Colonel Aschenbrenner, who was sentenced to 
death with six of his junior officers.* Among 
the many others involved in this conspiracy was 
a young lieutenant, one Paul Palinsky, who, 
however, succeeded in effecting his escape. 
From the important part he was known to have 
played in the plot, every effort was made by the 
police to effect his recapture, and a few hours 
after his disappearance it was discovered that he 
had fled to Moscow. A strict search was 
immediately made by the police at the houses of 
all the acquaintances he had in that city, and 
what seemed to be a very valuable clue was 
speedily obtained. 

* The death -sentence upon Colonel Aschenbrenner and the group 
of military reformers who were condemned at the same time was 
never carried out, as the newspaper paragraph reproduced at the 
top of the next page shows. A far more dreadful fate awaited 
them. They were simply consigned to a living tomb in the 
Fortress of Peter - Paul, where solitary confinement and the 
“System of Silence” was imposed upon them, in the vain 
hope that this form of moral torture would force them at length 
to reveal the names of other conspirators who had escaped 
detection. 
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One of the friends of 
Lieutenant Palinsky had, 
it appeared, sent a large 
and solidly - constructed 
case, ostensibly containing 
a live bear, to the “ Bears’ 

Academy ” at Outatishki. 

The suspicion that the case 
really contained not a bear, 
but the lieutenant himself, 
flashed at once across the 
ingenious mind of one of 
the chiefs of the railway 
secret police. Without a 
moment’s delay telegrams 
were sent to every railway 
station that the “ bear ” 
would have to pass 
through, with orders to 
stop and seize the case m 
question. Some hours 
later a message was re- 
ceived that it had already 
reached the nearest station 
to Outatishki. It had been 
claimed that morning, and 
was even then being con- 
veyed in a waggon to the 
Academy, which it would 
probably reach that after- 
noon. 

An urgent telegram was 
then dispatched to the 
pristaff at Outatishki, in- 
structing him to seize the case 
immediately upon its arrival and to arrest the 
fugitive Lieutenant Palinsky whom it contained. 

A couple of hours afterwards the pristaff, 
accompanied by the entire police force of his 
station, consisting of half-a-dozen men and three 



PRISON TO EXILE. 



FAMOUS NIHILISTS SET 
"FREE" BY THE CZAR. 



SILENT FOR 15 YEARS. 



TRAGIC STORY OF A 
GREAT PLOT. 



4< Express” Correspondent. 

St. PmvMVRo. Monday, Not. 14 
(via Eydtkuhnen, Not. 15). 

Three famous Nihilists, leaders of tho 
terrorist movement from 1878 to 1884, were, 
released to-day from the fortress of Peter 
Paul after twenty years' solitary confine- 
ment. 

They are Colonel Ascbenbreoer, lCme, 
Vera Figoer, and Brasil Ivanoff. 

All three hero beooms mental and physi« 
cal wrecks under the soul-killing effects of 
the u silent" system of incarceration. For 
fifteen years they hare not been permitted 
to speak 

Though released, they wiU never regain 
complete liberty. 

The ciemsney of the Ccar has opened the 
prison doors only to banish the unhappr 
trio to a remote village in the extreme 
north of Russia within the Arctic Cirole. 

Vera Figner is new a bent, white-haired 
old woman; Ivanoff is- little better than an 
imbecile; and Colonel Asohenbrener Is 
dumb. 



A CUTTING FROM THE “DAILY EXPRESS' AN' 
NOUNCING THE RELEASE OF COLONEL ASCHEN' 
BRF.NNEK. 



or four ouriadniki (or rural 
policemen of the commune) 
picked up on the way, ar- 
rived at the Academy just 
as the waggon containing 
the case was entering the 
yard. The pristaff was 
exultant. He had only 
recently been appointed. 
He was young, ambitious, 
and had a very high opinion 
of his own capabilities. He 
had just married a widow of 
mature years, whose fortune 
would enable him to pay the 
various douceurs needed to 
ensure his rapid promo- 
tion, and now, by effecting 
a sensational arrest, he 
was certain to have his 
name brought prominently 
forward. 

As a matter of course, all 
the keepers of the animals 
at the Academy, and the 
peasants who had brought 
the prisoner from the sta- 
tion, were promptly arrested 
and securely handcuffed, in 
spite of their protestations 
of innocence. The case it- 
self was so strongly fastened 
with iron bands that some 
little time elapsed before 
the door was released suf- 
ficiently to enable the prisoner to push it open, 
if he were so disposed. His obstinacy, how- 




THE PRISTAFF ARRIVED AT THE 
ACADFMY JUST AS THE WAGGON CON- 
TAINING THE CASE WAS ENTERING 
THg YARD.” 
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ever, in remaining perfectly silent, and refusing 
even to show his face at the grating in the upper 
part of the case, exasperated the short-tempered 
pristaff greatly. 

“ Lieutenant Palinsky ! ” he exclaimed, strik- 
ing an heroic attitude, while his admiring sub- 
ordinates stood in a group near him, “ Lieutenant 
Palinsky, I arrest you as a fugitive from justice, 
under sentence of death for high treason 
against the Government. Surrender imme- 
diately, or ” 

The phrase was never completed. 

As a gentle hint that immediate compliance 
with his chiefs command would be desirable, 
an ouriadnik had pushed the point of his sword 
through a crack in the side of the case. The 
next moment the pristaff was flying at his 
utmost speed to the friendly refuge of a neigh- 
bouring tree, hotly pursued by an enormous 



Soon after their absurd mistake the Moscow 
police authorities learned that Palinsky had 
reached Switzerland, having simply crossed the 
frontier by means of a clever disguise and a 
false passport. The bear had been received as 
a present some time before by his friend, who 
had a small menagerie upon his estate. It had, 
however, turned out to be so powerful and 
ferocious that he had sold it to Geliaboff, by 
whom it had been sent to his depot at 
Outatishki. 

Meanwhile the suffering pristaff refused to be 
consoled. He was not only wounded physi- 
cally, but in his amour propre as well, for he 
was convinced that he had been the victim of a 
practical joke on the part of his official chiefs. 

Little indeed, however, did he imagine the 
immense service that his misfortune had 
rendered to the Reform Party ! To explain 




“the next moment the pristaff was flying at his utmost speed." 



bear ! Fortunately, its limbs were still some- 
what cramped from its long incarceration, so 
that the pristaff was already clinging to one of 
the lower branches before it overtook him. 

But here I will mercifully draw a veil over 
the sequel. Suffice it to say that while the 
official was thus hanging by his hands from 
the branch, his four-footed enemy, standing 
erect, found him within easy reach of its paws 
and utterly powerless to defend himself. Bears’ 
claws are sharp and powerful ; the Russian 
uniform is exceedingly tight and close-fitting ; 
and several weeks elapsed before the luckless 
pristaff was able to repose in comfort in even 
the easiest of easy-chairs. It was fortunate for 
him that the bear, considering liberty sweeter 
than vengeance, made off rapidly to a neigh- 
bouring thicket, as soon as the police, recover- 
ing from their astonishment, came to the rescue 
of their sadly-damaged chief. 



this I must describe a very romantic incident 
that happened many years previously. 

Late one December evening in 1863 a poorly- 
clad woman entered Geliaboff’s bazaar in 
Moscow with a packet of furs which she was 
anxious to sell. At the first glance Geliaboff 
recognised that, though somewhat worn, they 
were of considerable value, and he insisted upon 
knowing the name of the owner. This the 
woman obstinately refused to reveal. Geliaboff, 
who strongly suspected that they had been 
stolen, thereupon informed her that he intended 
to hand them over to the police, from whom 
she could reclaim them if she chose. 

Bursting into tears, the poor woman declared 
that her mistress had specially desired her on no 
account to give her name to anyone, and above 
all not to Geliaboff. Little by little, however, 
the dealer learned the truth. The furs were the 
property of the Princess Olga Garitzin. Her 
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story was a very tragic one. Within two years 
of her marriage her husband had squandered 
the whole of his own fortune and hers. Then, 
when the last copeck was gone, he shot himself 
in an hotel in Paris, leaving his young widow 
and their child dependent upon a small annuity. 
This had recently been suppressed, and now the 
Princess and her son, a child three years of age, 
were ill and almost starving. 

Half an hour later the servant returned to her 
mistress’s lodgings in one of the poorest quarters 
of Moscow. Geliaboff had declined to purchase 
the furs, but he had given her a letter in which 
the Princess, to her amazement, found bank- 
notes enclosed to the value of two thousand 
roubles (about two hundred pounds). With 
them was a sheet of paper on which Geliaboff 
had written : “Two years’ arrears of obrok .” 

As I have already explained, obrok was the 
tax paid by serfs to their owners for permission 
to leave the estate of their proprietor. Many of 
those who had settled in the large towns became 
in time prosperous tradesmen, merchants, and 
even bankers, but, nevertheless, in strict law 
they and all their descendants remained serfs, 
liable at any time to be recalled and forced to 
resume their manual labour upon their owners’ 
estates. To escape such a fate wealthy serf 
merchants and capitalists were glad to pay obrok 
to a considerable amount, and at length many 
noble but ruined families were wholly dependent 
upon this strange source of income. 

One of the most prosperous of these serf 
merchants was Geliaboff, whose grandfather had 
settled in Moscow eighty years before, and the 
obrok of a thousand roubles a year, which had 
been imposed upon him when he succeeded to 
his father’s business, had been assigned to the 
unfortunate Princess Olga Garitzin by her 
family as part of her dow'ry. On the abolition 
of serfdom, however, obrok could no longer be 
legally demanded, and Geliaboff had naturally 
ceased his annual payment, little dreaming that 
he was thus depriving the Princess of her sole 
means of support. Warm - hearted and im- 
pulsive, no sooner had he learned the truth than 
he decided to help her, and his delicacy in 
offering his aid, not as charity, but as obrok 
payable by a serf to his legal owner, was 
thoroughly typical of the man’s character. 

Later on he provided liberally for the educa- 
tion of the son of his protegee , assuring the 
Princess that he regarded the expense as a good 
investment. The young Prince was sure to 
succeed brilliantly and would repay him when 
he was able. Geliaboff, who was unmarried, 
came to regard the boy almost as an adopted 
son, and great was his delight when at length he 
entered the army and, by sheer ability, was 



rapidly promoted. He had reached the rank of 
captain before his twenty-fourth year, and a 
brilliant career seemed to be opening before 
him, when Geliaboff learned to his dismay that 
he was one of the officers who had been 
denounced for taking part in Colonel Aschen- 
brenner’s conspiracy ! 

At one fell swoop all his hopes for the 
Prince’s future were clashed to the ground. The 
fatal news was brought to him by the Princess 
Olga, who implored him to aid her son to escape 
from the country. The grief of the tender- 
hearted old merchant was hardly less over- 
whelming than that of the half - distracted 
mother. The Prince had succeeded in escaping 
for the moment, and had taken refuge in the 
house of a forester, a faithful old servant of the 
family who was living upon an estate in the 
remote Government of Perm, that had once 
been the property of his grandfather. His 
ultimate arrest, however, when he would 
assuredly have shared the terrible fate of 
Colonel Aschenbrenner, seemed almost certain, 
unless he could escape across the frontier. But 
how was this to be accomplished ? 

At length an ingenious idea occurred to 
Princess Olga. Only a few weeks before the 
police had made their disastrous attempt to 
arrest Lieutenant Palinsky at the “ Bears’ 
Academy.” Why not adopt now the very 
means that had been suggested by the police 
themselves ? It was evident that they had now 
no suspicion of Geliaboff, for the police authori- 
ties at Moscow had promptly repaid him the 
value of the bear that had been lost, intimating 
at the same time their special desire that the 
matter should not become generally known. 

A few days later the whole scheme was sue 
cessfully carried out. To put the railway and 
police authorities completely off their guard, a 
case was sent first to the “ Bears’ Academy ” 
containing two recently-captured wolves, whose 
howling rendered their identity altogether 
unmistakable. By the next train came the 
rest of the consignment — a case containing the 
Prince as the “bear” that was to replace the 
one that the police had allowed to escape. 
Before his arrival Geliaboff had reorganized his 
staff at the “Bears’ Academy,” and assured 
himself that he could rely absolutely upon the 
fidelity of the men in charge of his depot 
there. 

After spending a month at the Academy the 
Prince once more resumed his singular mode of 
travelling and was sent on to Riga. Imme- 
diately upon his arrival there the case in which 
he had been conveyed was placed on board a 
steamer, with whose captain — an American — 
Geliaboff had made the necessary arrange- 
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ments, and a few days later he landed safely 
in England. 

From that moment Geliaboff devoted himself 
heart and soul to the cause of the reformers, 
for he knew that only through the triumph of 
their party could the Prince ever hope to 
return to Russia. The ease with which' his 
escape had been carried out also suggested 
to Geliaboff the idea of adopting similar 
means for transporting important emissaries 
of the party to 
a safe sanctuary 
at the ‘‘Bears’ 

Academy” 
whenever there 
was any danger 
of the police 
effecting their 
arrest Again 
and again in- 
fluential organ- 
izers of the 
movement, for 
whose capture 
the Govern- 
ment would 
almost have 
paid their 
weight in gold, 
mysteriously 
disappeared. 

For weeks after 
they were liv- 
ing, unsus- 
pected, in the 
“ Bears’ Academy,” patiently waiting in perfect 
security until the police had grown tired of their 
fruitless search and they could once more ven- 
ture out and resume their propaganda in another 
part of the Empire. 

This novel mode of travelling was by no 
means so painful to the fugitive as might be 
supposed, as he had merely to lie at his ease 
upon a spring mattress which covered the 
bottom of the cage. In this position he was 
completely invisible to anyone looking through 
the barred openings above, but, as an additional 
precaution, he was always provided with a bear’s 
skin, with which he covered himself completely 
when the case was being handled by the rail- 
way officials. It was also easy for him to take 
with him all the provisions he needed until he 
reached his destination. 

The pristaff’s mishap naturally aided the 
scheme, for it was certain that he would never 
again pay any attention to instructions ordering 
him to arrest a revolutionist masquerading as a 
wild animal. The fact is well known that young 
officials in the bureaucracy, who from their 



social position cannot easily be called to 
account, very frequently amuse themselves by 
playing practical jokes upon the simple rural 
police, and all those at Outatishki shared the 
pristaff’s firm conviction that the “ mistake ” was 

i n t e n tional. 
Warned by his 
painful experi- 
ence, not one 
among them 
would have run 
the risk of 
making him- 
self a laughing- 
stock. 

The ruse by 
means of which 
Geliaboff saved 
the lives of 
some scores 
of political 
suspects was at 
length disco- 
vered through 
a railway acci- 
dent in which 
the fugitive was 
killed, and the 
case in which 
he was travel- 
ling so much 
injured as to reveal its real cha- 
racter. Geliaboff and his asso- 
ciates were arrested and 
banished “administratively” to 
Siberia. There was no public trial, as the police 
were by no means desirous of letting it be 
generally known that they had been hoodwinked 
for years by a ruse suggested by a mistake of 
their own. 

Soon after the arrest of Geliaboff the institu- 
tion of the “ Bears’ Academy ” ceased to exist. 
The annual subsidy was suppressed, and the 
property confiscated and sold by the Govern- 
ment. Curiously enough, a few months later 
the old house was struck by lightning and 
burned to the ground. 

Only its blackened walls now remain to recall 
the memory of its strange vicissitudes — the 
country seat of some great Polish noble in the 
days of Poland’s independence ; the training 
place for performing bears and their keepers, 
both equally the absolute property of their 
masters, for whose benefit they wandered pain- 
fully all over Europe ; and, finally, a depot for 
wild animals in captivity, and also a haven of 
rest for political reformers who had themselves 
been hunted like wild beasts by a ruthless 
bureaucracy. 




THE PRINCE ONCE MORE RESUMED HIS SINGULAR 
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The Cave-Dwellers of Engabumi. 

By Lord Hindlip. 

An interesting account of a visit paid by Lord Hindlip to the remarkable tribe of troglodytes 
who dwell on the slopes of Mount Blgon ; illustrated with photographs specially tkken 

for this article by the author. 



NE of the chief objects of my second 
trip to British East Africa was to 
visit and explore Engabumi, or “ the 
place of caves,” by which name the 
remarkable cave-dwellings on Mount 
Elgon are known to the natives. 

I was four days’ march north of Mumias, on 
my way down the caravan road from the north 
of Elgon, when I came to the first of these caves, 
and in the course of 
the next two days 
I was able to visit 
seven or eight, all 
of which had been 
uninhabited for 
some time. In addi- 
tion I found many 
hollows or scooped- 
out shelves in the 
cliffs which must 
have served as shel- 
ters. Of these only 
one showed any 
signs of recent oc- 
cupation or of any 
intention of the for- 
mer inhabitants to 
return. Cleanliness 
was certainly not the 
chief characteristic 
of the unoccupied 
caves, owing perhaps 
to the number of 
small birds, bats, 
and owls which had 
taken up their 
abode in them. 

The people who 
lived in these caves 
— the Gabumi — 
formerly possessed 
considerable num- 



bers of cattle, sheep, and goats, all of which 
were herded in the caves at night. 

The cliffs, in which the caves are situated form 
a sort of rocky buttress to the lowest spurs of 
the south-east part of Elgon, and are crowned 
with terraces or small plateaux of fertile ground, 
where the inhabitants make the most of their 
shamdas t or gardens, and cultivate their corn. 
The first cave we visited was small and devoid 
of any particular 
interest, but the 
second, which had 
been occupied at a 
fairly recent date, 
was found to be a 
very long but narrow 
chamber, measuring 
some two hundred 
and ten feet from 
the entrance to the 
extreme end. The 
doorway was care- 
fully closed up with 
branches and logs. 
Inside this cavern, 
about half - way 
along, was a hut 
made of sticks, mud, 
and grass, with a 
very small doorway, 
just large enough to 
admit a man on 
hands and knees. 
Inside it contained 
two platforms or 
beds made of sticks, 
one more or less 
above the other. 
The fourth cave ex- 
plored was larger 
still, and was en- 
tered through a wide, 
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low opening, leading 
into a fairly large 
chamber, branching 
off into two long 
tunnels, one on a 
higher level than the 
other, the length of 
the lower one from 
end to end being not 
less than three hun- 
dred feet. The next 
cave we entered was 
a very curious abode, 
with two small and 
more or less circular 
openings, and having 
a chimney some 
thirty feet high lead- 
ing almost perpen- 
dicularly down to 
the dwelling-place, a 
round cavern forty 
feet in diameter. 

Another cave we 
explored, though not 
a large one, had evi- 
dently been used by 
the Gabumi as a 
granary or store. 

Here were to be seen 
large wicker, barrel- 
shaped baskets five 
feet high and three feet across, which were 
placed on platforms, and were no doubt used 
to keep the grain from getting wet, and also to 
preserve it from rats or 
similar animals. 

The seventh cave, which 
was a large chamber, was 
evidently a rookery of 
Gabumi, for it was filled 
with dwelling huts of mud, 
sticks, and grass, and con- 
tained more grain-barrels. 

From this cavern we saw 
above us, perched on 
shelves in the cliff, two 
huts with no visible means 
of access. A closer search, 
however, revealed the 
Gabumi mode of going up- 
stairs. The tops of two 
trees had been firmly 
lashed together and the 
branches cut off eight or 
nine inches from the 
trunk, forming footholds 
for the nimble tribesmen. 

I did not examine these 



two dwellings, not 
caring to trust my- 
self on the rickety 
staircase without 
some means of fixing 
it more firmly. 

While we were 
examining the last of 
this batch of caves 
I sent the caravan 
on ahead to camp 
near the next collec- 
tion, and it was not 
till we almost reached 
it that we found any 
of the rock-dwellings 
in actual occupation. 
When we arrived at 
our camp at the foot 
of the cliffs in which 
the inhabited caves 
were situated we 
found that our men 
had already estab- 
lished a brisk trade 
with the troglodytes, 
and were busily en- 
gaged in purchasing 
M’tama flour and 
sweet potatoes, the 
latter proving most 
acceptable, as our 
supply of vegetables had run out. 

I found the Gabumi in great trouble and fear, 
for only three days before a raiding party of 
Nandi, a hostile tribe, who 
are always giving trouble 
and whom the authorities 
have never been able to 
subdue, had attacked 
them and carried off, 
according to their story, 
three thousand sheep and 
goats ; also killing four 
men of their tribe. They 
told me that they had 
deserted the caves to the 
north owing to the Nandi 
having previously attacked 
them and carried off all 
their cattle, and that they 
had moved south to be 
nearer a Government 
station, and had only 
lately reoccupied the 
caves. That they really 
had lost a considerable 
number of sheep and 
goats I have no doubt, as, 



From a] A cave with a stockade and door. {Photo. 



A cave-dweller's ladder— two dead trees tied 
From a] together. [Photo. 
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From a] gabumi outside the entrance to their home. [Photo. 



although I found on all sides large numbers of 
recent tracks, the only animals I actually saw were 
some small kids at the entrances of the caves. 

The next day after meeting the Gabumi, 
guided by an intelligent native, who spoke 
Swahili, we visited the inhabited caverns, which 
I found to be situated in a picturesque, horse- 
shoe-shaped “ kloof/’ with a waterfall in the 
centre. To describe or depict the two largest 
of this group of caves with any success, or to 
convey a correct impression of their wonderful 
and gigantic dimensions without the aid of 
flashlight photography, is, I fear, impossible. 
The first large cave had a long opening, which 
at the first glance appeared to be only some 
hundred and twenty feet wide and twenty 
feet high ; but on further examination I 
found that what seemed to be the entrance 
to another cave was in reality a continua- 
tion of the first, with some huge boulders 
apparently dividing the two. On entering 
I noticed that the floor sloped steeply to 
the back for a distance of about a hundred 
and eighty feet, and here the usual huts for 
the inhabitants were built. These dwellings 
differed from those I had already seen. 

Each hut was divided into three small com- 
partments, where the Gabumi and their 
goats slept peacefully together. Each hut 
apparently contained a family. Scattered 
about were large grain-baskets — like those 
I -had previously seen — and also stones for 
grinding the corn. Cattle had not been in 
this cave for some time, and I found it as 
clean as could be expected under the 
circumstances, the people living much as 
other African natives do, and not in the 
state of filth described by a previous visitor. 

I was struck by the fact that the air in 



these caves was quite 
warm, the chilly feeling 
usually experienced 
underground being en- 
tirely absent I had been 
told by Major Powell- 
Cotton, who visited these 
caves nearly two years 
ago, to look out for chisel 
marks on the walls and 
traces of weapons of a 
bygone age. The marks 
which I think attracted 
his attention I found in 
all the caves, and until we 
questioned our guide 
could not make them out. 
He explained, however, 
that when the Gabumi 
possessed cattle they were 
in the habit of chipping off small pieces of rock 
with the iron-shod hafts of their spears in order 
to provide their animals with salt, and these left 
at each blow a mark such as would be caused 
by a cold chisel. 

The cave in which we stood was practically 
divided into two by fallen boulders, each cavern 
being some hundred and fifty feet wide. Only 
one, however, was used as a dwelling, the floor 
of the other being too rugged and full of 
miniature crevasses to be pleasant. Both 
chambers were connected by a kind of passage 
at the back, where water dripped constantly 
through the porous rock, and here the occupants 
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THE ENTRANCE TO THE LARGEST CAVE EXPLORED — IT WAS SEVERAL HUNDRED FEET LONG. 

From a Photo . 




had placed a “ chatty” to patch the drops. 
A long, low, narrow tunnel again connected this 
passage with a smaller cave, the three from one 
extremity to the other extending for a distance 
of about four hundred feet. 

The last and largest cave we saw was 
approached from 
below by a narrow 
and fairly steep path- 
way, which led from 
the waterfall to a 
small ledge at the 
entrance of the 
cavern. The main 
cave was shaped 
somewhat like a 
figure 8, and divided 
into two by a stock- 
ade across the 
middle, the outer 
part being used as a 
granary and the inner 
as a dwelling. This 
was the most perfect 
of all the caves I 
saw, and le'nds sup- 
port to the idea of 
strata formation, the 
roof and floor being 
perfectly flat. From 
the actual mouth of 
the cavern to the 
outer stockade was 
about thirty feet, 

Vol. xv.— 30 . 



while on to the extreme end stretched a distance 
of two hundred and seventy-nine feet, making a 
‘ total length of three hundred and nine feet. 
At its broadest point each chamber was a 
hundred and fifty feet. I estimated the height 
to be thirty feet, but the enormous size of the 

cavern no doubt 
made the roof appear 
much lower than it 
really was. This 
cave was the cleanest 
of all, cattle never 
having been kept in 
it, but in a smaller 
cave a few yards 
from the main one 
the conditions were 
not all that could be 
desired. This was 
the only case in 
which it was unplea- 
sant to make a pro- 
longed stay. 

I did not see very 
many of the inhabit- 
ants, but those I saw 
reminded me some- 
what of the Nandi 
and some of the 
Masai. They were 
armed with a long 
stabbing-spear, a big 
oval shield, a knife 
called a “ sime,” and 



A QPOUP OF CAVE-DWELLERS ON THE LOOK-OUT FOR RAIDING PARTIES. 
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a knobkerry, while the bow and poisoned arrow 
is probably part of the equipment of the old men. 
Nothing less than a cow would induce them to 
part with any of their weapons or shields, owing 
to their fear of their hereditary foes, the Nandi, 



such a stone exists or whether the natives really 
worship it I do not know. Personally I incline 
to the belief that the caverns are in the main 
natural, because they appear to be on about the 
same level and formed in a strata of soft rock. 




THE CAVE-DWELLERS SUFFER MUCH FROM THE ATTACKS OF THEIR NEIGHIIOURS THE NANDI— HERB IS 

From a) shown a stockade protecting the approach to the upper plateaux. [Photo. 



and some of them were perched up on the cliffs 
even while we were there — no doubt on the 
look out for another raiding party. 

The origin of these mysterious caves has 
given rise to a considerable amount of specula- 
tion on the part of the few travellers who 
have visited them, but some are inclined to 
think that they are to a great extent, if not 
entirely, the work of man’s hands. I believe that 
they base their theory on the presence among 
the Kavirondo of certain very dark green beads 
which were once fairly common, but are now, I 
fancy, unobtainable, and which are supposed 
to have come originally from Egypt. It is also 
known that in the days of Ptolemy the Egyptians 
possessed charts in which the Victoria Nyanza, 
the source of the Nile, and the Mountains of the 
Moon were clearly shown. Further, the natives 
of Uganda are said to worship a certain precious 
stone supposed to shine in the moonlight, and it 
is held that the caves may be the result of ex- 
cavations on Elgon in search of it. Whether 



Possibly they have been enlarged by man, after 
the manner of the Mashona caves, but owing to 
the fact that they are nearly all on the same level 
I imagine that they are natural caverns formed in 
a soft strata by volcanic disturbances, and do not 
owe their origin to the hands of man. They 
are to my mind much too extensive to have 
been the work of rude savages with inferior 
weapons ; and if, as is claimed by those who 
believe them to be the work of man, the ancient 
Egyptians had penetrated so far to the south-east 
one would have supposed that they would have 
left more traces of their presence behind them. 

In pursuing the human agency theory I used 
a spade in several caves, but always struck rock 
at a depth of nine inches to a foot. That the 
beads mentioned may have filtered down vtd 
the Nile is quite possible, but it is not necessary 
for them to have come as far south direct, as the 
Kavirondo are said to have migrated southwards 
and their language is reported to be spoken a 
considerable distance north of Mount Elgon. 
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An account by an eye-witness of a thrilling incident which happened at Niagara in the winter 
of 1899. Three persons had set out t6 cross the river from the Canadian to the American shore 
when the “ice-bridge” suddenly gave way and started to drift down -stream towards the terrible 
Whirlpool Rapids ! Then ensued an appalling race for life. 



OTABLE in the list of adventures at 
Niagara Falls is the exciting experi- 
ence which befell Miss Bessie Hall, 
who at the time lived in Johnson- 
burg, Pa., but who has since married 
and is now Mrs. R. J. Fox. Miss Hall, in 
company with friends, visited Niagara on Sunday, 
January 22nd, 1899, to enjoy the beautiful ice 
scenery of that day and to 
make the trip to Canada over 
the ice-bridge which for some 
days had been formed across 
the lower river in the gorge. 

In order to more fully ap- 
preciate the thrilling nature 
of Miss Hall’s adventure, the 
conditions and formation of 
a Niagara ice-bridge must be 
accurately understood. A 
Niagara ice-bridge, then, is a 
most peculiar formation. It 
does not develop from the 
freezing over of the river, 
but, on the contrary, is the 
result of the mighty river 



carrying a load of ice on its currents all the way 
from Lake Erie, fully twenty-five miles away. 

No matter what size the cakes are when they 
leave the lake and enter the river, in the trip 
down-stream through the upper rapids and in 
the terrible drop over the falls they are all 
churned and broken up, so that the ice that, 
comes out from beneath the mighty cataract is 
all in very small pieces. This 
ice fills the lower river from 
shore to shore, crowding into 
the eddies and jammed tight 
by the force of the flowing 
ice behind, pushed on by 
the current. 'The eddies 
gradually become clogged 
until the only open channel 
is in mid-stream, and through 
this channel the ice pushes 
and grinds as it is thrust 
forward by the fragments 
that continue to pour over 
the precipice. Gradually the 
quantity of the flow increases, 
the weather grows colder, 





MISS HALL, WHOSE ADVENTURE ON A 
NIAGARA ICE- BRIDGE IS HERE TOLD. 

From a Photo. 
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and it is observed that the ice in the channel of 
the lower river shows a disposition to linger. 
Then it breaks away again, and the grinding 
and forcing continue until the quantity of ice 
coming over the falls becomes too great to pass 
through the narrow channel at mid-stream, and 
an ice-jam quickly results. 

This ice-jam rolls and heaves on the river. 



more mountainous and more beautiful, and 
Niagara is then in its full winter glory. 

On the afternoon of Sunday, January 22nd, 
1899, the occasion of Miss Hairs visit to 
Niagara, an ice-bridge had been an attraction 
for so long that people marvelled at its apparent 
strength. It was one of the finest and largest 
bridges Niagara had seen for many years, and 




From a ] A typical Niagara icb-bridge. {Photo. 



The pressure behind grows greater, and presently 
the mighty mass of quiet ice is lifted mountains 
high until it is as firm as rock and all motion 
has ceased. An ice-bridge is formed — a rough, 
uneven, rugged mass, through which deep 
crevices extend, affording excellent opportunity 
to judge of the great thickness of the icy 
structure. At these times the water is unusually 
high, a condition brought about by an east 
wind sweeping over Lake Erie. This forces the 
lake waters into the river, carrying the broken- 
up ice with them. When the wind lowers the 
water recedes, and the ice-bridge settles firmly 
down, becoming perfectly “ keyed ” over the 
lower river. A change of wind will once more 
send the water pouring in greater volume from 
the lake to the river — for despite its greatness 
the Niagara River is but the overflow from the 
basin of Lake Erie — and a new and possibly 
greater supply of ice will rush down on the 
currents. The ice-bridge already formed acts 
as a dam to its passage, and then, with the 
pressure of the cataract behind it, the new ice 
is hurled upon the bridge, and there is a 
wonderful change in its formation. It is made 



visitors were quite at ease in crossing its surface 
between the two countries. There had never 
been an ice-bridge fatality at Niagara, and no 
thought of danger lurked in the minds of the 
many who plodded here and there over the 
bridge, some straying off on exploring expedi- 
tions to crevices or peculiar formations that 
attracted their attention. 

A favourable wind was sending the water 
from Lake Erie into the river’s entrance at 
Buffalo in great volume, and the effect of this 
was to cause the stream to rise. A vast ice- 
field was being broken up, and piece after piece 
was caught by the current and hurried toward 
the falls. In time these conditions were felt 
on the river in the gorge, and under pressure 
of the rising water from below the ice-bridge 
cracked continually. This, however, was not 
considered an indication of immediate danger. 

Suddenly, about 4.15 o’clock, just when Miss 
Hall and Mr. C. E. Misner, her friend, were 
nearing mid-stream, the great mass of ice, under 
the terrific pressure of the torrent and ice that 
was plunging over the great waterfall, began to 
move down-stream. 
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When the first signs of movement were 
felt there were fully seventy-five persons on 
various parts of the ice-bridge. Many of 
them were close to the Canadian or New 
York shores, and like lightning they turned 
toward the nearest land and ran for their lives. 
People on the steel arch right above the lower 
end of the ice-bridge and in the great parks on 
either cliff were horrified by the scene — the ice 
starting to drift away with its human freight. 
The Whirlpool Rapids lie hardly more than a 
mile below the point where the ice-bridge 
usually forms, and while the current for a 
portion of this distance is sluggish, it soon 
begins to attain more rapid motion, as the 
suction of the awful rapids makes itself felt. 

Before many minutes had passed the anxious 
spectators saw that all but three 
of the people on the ice-hridge 
had reached shore. The three 
exceptions wen Miss Hall, 

Mr. Misner, and a young man 
some distance from them. H 
When they felt the ice move 
Miss Hall and Mi . Misner made 
a wild dash toward the Cana- I 



running away from each other in their effort to 
escape a horrible death amid the grinding, 
crushing ice of the moving ice-bridge. 

The young man who raced toward the New 
York side ran great risk of being swept into 
the vortex of the tunnel’s outpour if he did not 
manage to reach firm ice or some other point of 
safety within a few minutes. To those on shore 
it seemed as though he would fall a victim to 
the tunnel stream and the masses of ice that 
heaved and tossed there. He made great leaps 
— a fawn could not have made more wonderful 
bounds over the rough, uneyen surface of the 
ice, which was now acting as though stirred by 
an earthquake, cracking and heaving in all 
directions. He was far below the inclined rail- 
way building, and every moment brought him 




dian side, possibly to get away from the effects of 
the rush of water that pours out of the portal of 
a power tunnel near the abutments of the steel 
arch on the American side of the river. They 
appeared to think safety was to be found in 
flight toward the Canadian shore. The third 
party, the young man referred to, made a flight 
toward the New York shore. Thus the parties 
whose lives were in such deadly danger were 



closer to the tunnel stream. If he passed under 
the steel arch bridge there could be little hope 
for him, and the helpless spectators watched 
him in an agony of apprehension. 

He had succeeded in getting so close to 
shore that it was but a few feet further to the 
ice anchored on the rocks. Would he do it? 
Would the bridge hold long enough ? Suddenly 
those who watched that run for life saw the ice 
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on which the young man 
stood upheaved by the 
crushing of the mass 
against the abutment of 
the steel arch bridge. 
Higher and higher the 
ice piled, and the man was 
elevated with it — 
fairly thrown from 
the moving ice 
into the ironwork 
of the structure. 

Here, with the 
tenacity of de- 
spair, he held 
fast, and as soon 
as possible made 
his way over the 
girders to the 
shore — a nerve- 
shaken, amazed 
man. The man- 
ner in which he 
had been literally 
tossed out from 
danger was start- 
ling to behold, 
and hoarse cheers 
resounded on all 
sides. 

While all this 
was taking place 
on the New York 
side of the river, 

Miss Hall and 



THF. MAN WAS FAIRLY THROWN FROM THK MOVING ICE INTO THE IRONWORK' OF 
THE STRUCTURE." 



Mr. Misner were 
making a no less 
exciting dash for 
life across the 
frozen, tumbling 
bridge toward 
Canada. Mr. 
Misner led the 
way in order that 
his fair com- 
panion might 
know that the 
path he selected 
was safe. It was 
a wild, uncere- 
monious rush, 
their only thought 
being to save 
their lives. Now* 
and then Mr. 
Misner sprang 
ahead of Miss 
Hall, and more 
than once the 
horrified spec- 
tators thought he 
was about to 
desert her. This 
angered the on- 
lookers, and once, 
when she fell on 
the ice and he, 
not knowing it, 
sped ahead, they 
felt he was about 




THE NIAGARA 1CE-BRH>GE WHICH STARTED TO MOVE, SHOWING THE PATH TAKEN BY MISS HALL AND MR. MISNER TO REACH 
THE CANADIAN SHORE, AND ALSO THAT TAKEN BY THE YOUNG MAN TO REACH THE NEW YORK SIDE. 

From a Photo. 
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to leave her to her fate, and angry cries rang 
through the frosty air. When he turned and 
helped her up, however, the crowd realized that 
they would both be saved or die together. 

Nothing like this thrilling, spectacular, tragic 
run for life had ever before been witnessed at 
Niagara. The white surface of the ice-bridge 
served to clearly outline the darkly-clad figures 
of the man and woman as they bounded along 
over the swaying, heaving blocks. At this 
point, at that point, as they ran, the moving 
ice lifted and sank under the awful pressure, 
causing the pair to falter and stumble. But 
always the plucky Misner helped his com- 
panion along. Would they reach the shore 
in time ? 

The tension was terrible. No reserved seat in 
any theatre ever 
gave a better 
view of what 
was taking place 
than did the 
high elevation 
of the cliffs and 
the great steel 
arch bridge. 

And yet not one 
of the spell- 
bound specta- 
tors was able to 
lend a helping 
hand to save 
that hapless 
couple who ap- 
peared to be 
drifting to cer- 
tain death. 

Mr. Misner 
proved a clever 
guide as he 
picked his 
devious way 



across the cracking ice. With great care he 
avoided the yawning crevices, but at any 
moment other great openings were liable to 
break right under their feet, when they would 
surely be swallowed up in the crush of ice 
It is certain that they had the prayers of 
every watcher there. 

Every step carried them farther toward the 
shore. They passed under the big steel arch, 
and it was evident they would try to effect a 
landing in the first eddy below the bridge on 
the Canadian shore. Men hurried down a 
ladder on the Canadian bank and made their 
way down the slope to the shore line. Other 
excited helpers made their way out on the still 
ice in the eddy, and as Misner and Miss Hall 
staggered toward them they helped them from 

the moving ice 
of the bridge 
to the shore, 
while thunder- 
ous cheers 
echoed from 
bank to bank. 

Both were 
thoroughly ex- 
hausted. The 
nerve shock was 
severe, but, oh, 
how thankful 
they were to 
have escaped 
from the grip 
of the ice! 
Willing hands 
helped them up 
the bank, where, 
after resting for 
a time, they 
took a carriage 
to the American 
side. 



“ THEY HELPED THEM TO THE SHORE.*' 
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Hatching a Fortune. 

EGGS WORTH THEIR WEIGHT IN GOLD. 



By A. Pitcairn-Knowles. 



A description of some remarkable experiments recently made in the Channel Islands, with 
photographs by the Author. Owing to the growing demand, lobsters are threatened with 
extinction, and so the authorities instituted a small “ lobster farm ” to test what could be 
done in the direction of re-stocking the fishing grounds. The results, as the author shows, are 

little short of marvellous. 




CARCELY a year goes by without 
an oyster scare frightening out of 
their wits thousands of those who 
cherish this article of food above 
all others. Then, for some length 
of time, this valued mollusc, which has so long 
stood high in popular favour, thanks to its 
appetizing flavour and its importance in dietetics, 
is banished from the table and refused at any 
price. 

It is in these days of 
the oyster’s downfall that 
the lobster, who is beyond 
suspicion, and whose popu- 
larity never fluctuates, 
reaches the height of his 
fame and is eagerly sought 
after by gourmets. Thus, 
with every return of the 
perennial panic, the repu- 
tation of the oyster 
diminishes, while that of 
his fortunate competitor 
grows ; and while the oyster 
merchant bemoans his en- 
forced idleness and the 
disastrous effects of a para- 
lyzed trade, the lobster- 
hunter is lamenting the 
fact that the sea will not 
yield sufficient to satisfy 
the rising demand for his 
treasured catches. 

Not merely under such 
conditions, however, is the 
supply of the latter totally 
insufficient to appease the 
appetites of its admirers, 
but at all times an ever- 
growing falling -off of this 
fishery can be noticed. 

If we are to believe the 



despairing fishermen’s tales of woe, the entire 
extinction of this prized crustacean is merely a 
question of time. It is certainly not reassuring 
to see thousands of lobsters being brought to 
our shores from far-off countries, whilst our own 
fishermen are casting aside their lobster-pots and 
going in search of a more profitable occupation. 
Yet this state of affairs seems to be the rule all 
along our coasts, which in years gone by formed 
popular haunts of the lob- 
ster. Nor are the condi- 
tions on the other side of 
the Channel any better, if 
one can judge by the doings 
of our French neighbours, 
who in the far past could 
boast of a flourishing 
foreign lobster trade, while 
to-day they cannot satisfy 
the home demand. 

The reasons for this de- 
plorable crisis are manifold, 
the chief one being, no 
doubt, over-fishing, as well 
as the insufficient protec- 
tion of the fish by legis- 
lation and the incalculable 
damage done to the young 
brood by their many ene- 
mies, headed by the vora- 
cious and destructive 
octopus, ever ready to prey 
upon his helpless victims. 
Nor must we forget that 
while in all branches of the 
great fishing industry the 
methods, gear, and craft of 
those connected with it 
have steadily improved, the 
art of luring the lobster is 
yet as it was in the days 
of our grandfathers. No 



“stripping” a lobster of its eggs. 
From a Photo . 
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A NEAR VIEW OF THE INCUBATOR, SHOWING ITS CONSTRUCTION. 
From a Photo. 



twentieth-century inventor has stepped forward 
with a new patent to substitute the ancient trap 
known as the lobster - pot ; nor has modern 
steam-fishing, which seems to be generally super- 
seding the more primitive and picturesque 
methods of other days, disturbed the peace 
of the lobster’s hiding-places and provided the 
means of capturing 
him. 

But the inventive 
mind of mankind has 
come to the aid of the 
lobster-catcher and the 
epicure in another way. 

It was thought possible 
that a replenishment 
of the sea might be 
effected by means of 
artificial culture, which 
had been so success- 
fully tried in connec- 
tion with salmon, trout, 
cod, and other fish. To 
hatch the eggs and rear 
the young lobsters in 
incubators, to protect 
and feed them till of 
age to secure their own 
food, and finally to 
plant them in natural 

VoL *v. — 31 . 



grounds, where they would not 
be too much exposed to the 
attacks of their enemies — that, 
in a few words, was the prac- 
tical idea conceived and carried 
into execution by the Fisheries 
Commission of Newfoundland 
more than ten years ago. The 
slow growth of a lobster made 
it difficult to ascertain the re- 
sults obtained for some time ; 
but when after a while myriads 
of lobsters of the various sizes 
and ages corresponding with 
the number of years that had 
elapsed since the different hatch- 
ing periods began to make their 
appearancee, and showed an 
enormous increase in the crus- 
tacean population of the bays, 
there remained no doubt as to 
the success of the experiment 
After the five to seven years 
required to bring the hatched 
lobsters to maturity had passed, 
the Newfoundlanders were 
well rewarded for their enter- 
prise by a large and regularly 
recurring supply, and have 
been reaping a rich harvest ever since. 

In former days, before this splendid system 
was known, millions of ova were wasted by the 
numerous canning factories on the Newfound- 
land coast, whereas now every female lobster -1 
captured is stripped of her eggs— amounting on 
an average to between fifteen and eighteen 
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thousand a year— which are placed in the incu- 
bators belonging to the factories. 

When the Fisheries Commission adopted the 
plan proposed by the inventor of the apparatus, 
the experiment was carried out in the following 
manner. Over four hundred incubators were 
distributed at fourteen different stations, and 
two dozen men employed to attend them, these 
men being supervised by four warders. An 
arrangement was made with the factories for the 
supply of ova, and development w r as carefully 



quite recently realized the importance of the 
lobster-hatching system and the possibilities it 
affords for regenerating a rapidly declining 
trade. There is no reason why European 
waters should not prove as fertile ground for 
such experiments as the bays of Newfoundland ; 
indeed, recent attempts in our own country 
have provided us with sufficient proof to con- 
vince us that lobster-hatcheries on a large scale, 
such as we have described, cannot fail to have 
the desired effect of replenishing our seas. 




FEEDING THE YOUNG LOBSTERS WITH YOLK OK EGG —A FOUR DAYS’ OLD BABY, IF NOT FED, WILL 

From a] rapidly devour his brothers and sisters! [Photo. 



watched and the results reported in detail. At 
the end of the first year, according to the 
returns, twenty thousand five hundred and fifty- 
nine lobsters, with a total of four hundred and 
eighly-two million five hundred and fifty-six 
thousand ova, had been used for the experi- 
ment, producing no fewer than three hundred 
and ninety million nine hundred and thirty-four 
thousand young lobsters, which were success- 
fully hatched and “ planted.” This was truly a 
remarkable result, but even more encouraging 
ones were to follow, the next year showing an 
increase of fifty million young lobsters, and the 
fourth year establishing a record with the 
amazing total of five hundred and seventy-seven 
million three hundred and fifty-three thousand. 
The facts arrived at conclusively proved that an 
inexpensive and simple method had been dis- 
covered for the purpose of sustaining the stock 
of the apparently doomed lobster. 

It is surprising, indeed, that, in spite of this 
marvellous success, up-to-date scientific Europe, 
ever ready to adopt new ideas and new devices 
by which if may increase its prosperity, has only 



In the Channel Islands repeated successful 
trials under the supervision of the authorities 
have recently been made. The object being 
merely to test the system, only a very limited 
number of incubators were employed, by the 
aid of which, however, many thousands of tiny 
lobsters were liberated in the bays of Jersey and 
Guernsey. The photographs illustrating this 
article, taken in the Island of Jersey, will affoid 
our readers an insight into the modus operandi , 
but a few words explaining the implements 
employed and the treatment of the ova will be 
of interest. 

The incubator consists of an ark-shaped box 
made of wood, the bottom of which is rounded. 
A small india-rubber pipe attached to the bottom 
ensures a constant supply of fresh sea-water, and 
an aperture at one end of the incubator allows 
the overflow to escape. Two washboards pro- 
truding on the longer side of the box give it a 
sort of perpetual motion, owing to the action of 
the sea, and by this means a continual renewal 
of the water supply is obtained. The lid of the 
box can be removed altogether during inspection 
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and hrmly attached thereafter. Inside, the box 
contains a flat bottom consisting of a metal 
gauze grating, on which the ova are spread out. 
The size of the incubator is three feet long and 
fifteen inches wide, the depth being nine and 
twelve inches at the ends and the middle 
respectively. 

A suitable place in pure sea-water, where a 
slight current causes continual motion, having 
been selected, the incubators are moored, six to 
twelve of them being put to one mooring. 
These preparations completed, the eggs must 
be procured, the best time of the year being the 
summer months. For this purpose healthy 
lobsters are carefully “ stripped ” in the follow- 
ing manner. The lobster is held with the left 
hand around the hinder part of the body or tail, 
turned upside down, and the big claws placed 
outside the bucket, half filled with sea-water, 
which serves as a receptacle for the eggs. With 
the right hand the ova are then slowly scraped 
off by the aid of a spoon. Only bright-looking 
spawn is taken, whilst eggs of a dull and flabby 
appearance, a sign of insufficient vitality, are 
rejected. The naked eye of an experienced 
lobster-stripper will be able to discern two small 
black specks, representing the eyes, which are 
always present in the healthy ova, and without 
which no egg is fit to be used. 

The spawn thus collected is placed as soon as 
possible in the incubator, where it is carefully 
spread on the gauze grating. The incubators 
are daily visited and all injured and perished 



eggs removed, so that the good ones may not 
suffer. Some trouble is expended in keeping 
the incubators clean, but for a time no other 
care need be bestowed on their little tenants, 
who are left to themselves till they show signs 
of life. Almost as soon as they become living 
beings they develop the voracious appetite 
which is so characteristic of the lobster. In fact, 
so ravenous do they become that, if not fed, they 
will rapidly devour each other ! A four days’ old 
lobster can enjoy a hearty meal consisting of 
the yolks of eggs or flour, or even the finely- 
chopped meat of crabs. They are never kept 
many days in the incubator when they have 
reached this stage, but are set free, or, in the 
fisherman’s language, “planted” where plenty of 
goose-grass is found. The tiny baby -lobster is 
now capable of looking after himself, and, if 
fortunate enough to escape the attacks of his 
relentless foes till he has acquired sufficient size 
and strength to defend himself, will enjoy his 
artificially-created life just in the same way as 
his naturally bom brothers and sisters, thanks to 
the ingenuity of mankind, which found a means 
of bringing to life an egg worthless and left to 
perish in days gone by, but more than worth 
its weight in gold in this age of progress and 
culture. Thus the wide-awake merchants who 
avail themselves of this new opportunity may 
fairly be said to be in the comfortable posi- 
tion of hatching out fortunes for themselves 
— at an infinitesimal expenditure of trouble 
and money. 
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Some famous JJamity "Slices." 

By Minto. F. Johnston. 

An account of some of the remarkable mascots that are to be found among the historic 
families of Great Britain. Several of these “ Lucks " have— been photographed for the 
first time for the purposes of this article. 



OME of the old historic .families of 
Great Britain have most delightful 
traditipns attached to them. Occa- 
sionally, it must be admitted, these 
legends make rather heavy demands 
upon our credulity, which is not always quite 
equal to the strain put upon it, but, nevertheless, 
one likes to hear these stories. There is a 
quaintness and a simplicity about them which 
is very refreshing in these prosaic, matter-of-fact 
days, and they have a way of imparting an almost 
individual charm to certain localities. When, 
however, the traditions happen to centre round 
some particular object which can be seen and 
handled they fascinate one more than ever. 
Several of our ancient families possess “ Lucks ” 
which have been guarded with the most jealous 
care for many generations, and to which they still 
cling with something very much akin to super- 
stitious reverence. The destruction of these 
treasured relics of the past would most certainly 
be viewed by them with dismay and with a 
presage of coming disaster 
to their race. In this article 
I propose to describe a few 
of the more remarkable of 
these family mascots, several 
of which, by the courtesy 
of their owners, have been 
specially photographed for 
the first time for The Wide 
World Magazine. 

In Muncaster Castle, in 
Cumberland, the seat of 
Lord Muncaster, there is, 
in the oldest part of the building, a room which 
is known as the King’s Room. According to 
tradition, this was once occupied by Henry VI. 
In it may be seen four ancient bedposts of 
handsome carved oak, in an excellent state of 
preservation, and which are believed to belong 
to the bed in which the King slept. 

It was in the year 1461 that he was at Mun- 
caster. The Wars of the Roses were convulsing 
the kingdom atxhe time, and the unfortunate 
King, fleeing for his life after the defeat of his 



troops at Towton, made his way into Cumber- 
land, where he was reduced to wandering about 
in a destitute condition on the hills. Here he 
was found one night by some loyal shepherds, 
who conducted him in safety to Muncaster 
Castle, where lived Sir John Pennington, an 
ancestor of Lord Muncaster, who was a devoted 
adherent to the Lancastrian cause. Henry 
received a hearty welcome, and lay concealed 
at Muncaster for many weeks, while his enemies 
made active search for him high and low. At 
length his presence there became suspected, and 
he could no longer remain in safety. Before 
setting out on his travels again Henry took 
sorrowful leave of his faithful host. “ Silver and 
gold and jewels have I none to give,” he said, 
“ but this will I give you, and along with it the 
blessing of the most unfortunate of Princes.” 
He thereupon presented Sir John w r ith a curiou6 
glass bowl in which he had been accustomed to 
keep holy water, and, kneeling down, he prayed 
that every blessing might await the friend who 
had shown such constancy 
to him in his heavy misfor- 
tunes, and further that a 
male heir might never be 
wanting to this ancient 
race. In conclusion, the 
King assured Sir John that 
the family would prosper 
so long as they preserved 
the bowl unbroken. 
So saying, he went out 
into the w’orld once 
more to try and re- 
trieve his broken fortunes. 

Four and a half centuries have passed away 
since that pathetic scene was enacted within the 
grim walls of Muncaster Castle, but the bowl is 
still in existence.* It is of glass, of a pale-green 
colour, with a simple ornamentation in gold and 
enamel, and is about six inches in diameter and 



* I am indebted to Messrs. Bemrose, publishers of “ The 
Reliquary,” for permission to reproduce the facsimiles of the 
“ Lucks" of Muncaster, Edenhall, and Burrel Green. — Thb 
Author. 





THE “luck” OF MUNCASTER, A CURIOUS GLASS BOWL 
DATING FROM 1461. 
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two and a half in height. Delicate and fragile 
as it is, the care which has been bestowed upon 
it has preserved it while generation after genera- 
tion of Penningtons have passed away ; and 
thus it has been 
brought down to 
our own days, a 
valuable relic of the 
past, rich in associ- 
ation of historical 
incident and heavy 
with the interest 
with which centuries 
of devotion have in- 
vested it. 

Once, when the 
dogs of war were 
let loose in the land, 
and when no man 
in consequence 
could consider 
either his life or his 
property safe, it was 
buried in the ground 
as the surest way of 
preserving it. When 
quieter days dawned 
and such precautions were no longer necessary 
a trusted servant was ordered to unearth it 
and place it back in the Castle, but he unfor- 
tunately let the box containing it slip out of his 
hands and it fell heavily to the ground. The 
utmost consternation reigned in the family. 
No one believed that any 
glass could withstand such 
a shock, and they were all 
firmly convinced that the 
luck of the family depended 
upon it. So apprehensive 
were they that no one would 
even open the case and 
ascertain what the condition 
of the bowl was. For up- 
wards of forty years no one 
knew whether the “Luck” 
was broken or not, and then 
one member of the family 
mustered up sufficient cour- 
age and opened the box, 
when, to the great relief of 
everybody, the bowl was 
found to be perfectly intact. 

It is only brought out now 
on very rare and important 
occasions, and the only use 
to which it is put is that it is employed as a 
christening-bowl for the baptism of members 
of the family. 

Workington Hall in the same county is the 



seat of the Curwens, whom Camden described 
as a “ very ancient and knightly family.” 
They have a “ Luck ” which came into the 
possession of the family in very much the 

same way as the 
M uncaster one. The 
incident, however, is 
a good deal later, 
and is connected 
with Mary Queen 
of Scots. After the 
crushing defeat of 
her troops at Lang- 
side, when the 
Queen took to 
flight, she rode al- 
most without inter- 
mission for three 
nights and days, and 
on arriving at the 
Solway Firth crossed 
in haste in an open 
boat and landed 
near Workington 
Hall. It was a 
Sunday evening in 
May, 1568, and 
there were an unusual number of people 

assembled to see the boat come in. The 
travellers being soon recognised, Sir Henry 

Curwen was at once informed of the Queen’s 
arrival, and waited upon her and conducted her 
to the Hall, where she was hospitably entertained. 

She remained there only one 
night, and before leaving 
the next morning pledged 
the family in a small agate 
cup which had probably 
been brought by her party 
in a hastily-packed basket 
of provisions. “ To the 
luck of Workington ! ” she 
said smilingly, as she drank, 
and then she presented the 
cup to Sir Henry as a 
souvenir of the occasion. 
She also gave him a por- 
trait of herself and a small 
brass clock ; but it is the 
cup that has always been 
regarded by the descendants 
of Sir Henry with most 
interest, and it is always 
known as the “ Luck ” of 
Workington. 

The best-known of all the “ Lucks ” is, of 
course, the famous “ Luck ” of Edenhall, a 
beautiful cup of clear glass with the slightest 
tinge of amber in it, with an exquisite orna- 
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mentation in an arabesque pattern worked in 
gold and in red, blue, and green enamel. It 
is an heirloom in the family of the Musgraves 
of Edenhall, Cumberland, a very ancient family, 
whose ancestors came over from Normandy 
with the Conqueror, and 
w r hose long line has never 
been wanting in heirs male, 
but has continued un- 
broken from that time down 
to our own day. Edenhall 
came into their possession 
in the reign of Henry VI. 
by the marriage of a Mus- 
grave with the heiress of the 
Stapletons. When and how 
they obtained the famous 
glass cup is not known. 

While history has observed 
complete silence on the 
subject, legend has been 
correspondingly eloquent 
about it. Everyone has 
heard the couplet : — 

Should the cup e’er break or fall. 

Farewell the luck of Edenhall ; 

and of the origin of the cup more than one 
version has been given. 

The one which is most generally accepted, 
and which has been handed down from one 
generation to another, time out of mind, is to 
the effect that once, long ago in the dim past, a 
serving-man of the Musgraves — a butler, some 
say — went one night, as usual, to 
draw water from St. Cuthbert’s Well, 
which is close to the house. When 
near the well he suddenly came 
upon a very merry company of 
fairies, who were holding high 
revelry, and who were so engrossed 
in their frolic that they did not 
become aware of his approach until 
he was almost upon them, when 
they dispersed in a panic, running 
helter-skelter in great confusion, and 
leaving behind them in their haste 
a goblet, which the serving-man 
caught up and made off with. He 
was pursued by the whole company, 
who soon discovered their loss, and 
who were almost beside themselves 
with rage. He sped along in head- 
long flight, and they tore after, but 
were unable to catch him, for, 
breathless and panting, he reached the precincts 
of the Hall just as the foremost among them 
came up with him. The “ little people ” were 
furious, and the Elfin Queen, in the frenzy of 
her passion, pronounced the famous curse. It 



reached the ears of the serving-man, who, carry- 
ing his treasure in triumph to his master, told 
him his tale. The cup was immediately 
delivered into very safe keeping and has been 
guarded with almost religious zeal by the family 
ever since. Thus runs the 
legend. 

The cup is of the highest 
antiquarian interest and is 
considered to be one of the 
finest examples of ancient 
glass in existence, while the 
case in which it is always 
kept is an exceedingly 
beautiful specimen of 
mediaeval art. It is of wood, 
with its original green lining, 
and is covered with cuir 
doutlliy most carefully and 
daintily worked in a pattern 
of scroll-work, foliage, and 
other decorations, having 
the sacred monogram on 
the lid. This last detail 
has led some people to con- 
jecture that originally the 
cup was a chalice. Others, on the other hand, 
declare that it is Saracenic and not Venetian 
glass at all, as has been sometimes supposed. 
The Musgraves number many Crusaders among 
their ancestors, and the suggestion is that one 
of them brought it back with him from the 
Holy Land, and that possibly this circumstance, 
which would invest it with an atmo- 
sphere of mysticism and religion, 
may be responsible for the sacred 
letters being engraven on the lid 
when the cover came to be made 
for it, for it is of a much later date 
than the glass itself. It is not 
likely, however, that its true origin 
will ever be known, but, nevertheless, 
it is a most highly interesting relic. 

In a farmhouse at Burrel Green, 
in Cumberland, there is a curious 
old brass dish which is called the 
“ Luck ” of Burrel Green. It was 
originally given to a member of the 
Lamb family, which for centuries 
owned estates in the county — some 
say by a fairy, a “ hob-i’-th ? -hurst,” 
and others by a witch, or soothsayer 
— with a strong exhortation that it 
should not be allowed to pass out of 
the family or be ever parted with for love or 
money, and then this warning was uttered : — 

If this dish be sold or gi’en 
Farewell the luck of Burrel Green. 

It was preserved with great care for some 




Til K “LUCK” OF BURREL GRF.F.N, A CURIOUS OLD 
BRASS DISH WHICH HAS BEEN KK»*T FOR GENERA- 
TIONS IN A CUMBERLAND FARMHOUSE. 




THE “BLACK CHANTER” OF 
THE MAC!* HERSONS, WHICH IS 
CREDITED WITH A SURER- 
NATURAL ORIGIN. 

From a Photo. 
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generations by the Lambs, but, like the “ Lucks ” 
of Edenhall and Workington, it seems to belong 
to the house rather than to the family, and 
when the farm of Burrel Green was sold some 
time ago the dish went with it and it is still 
preserved in the same old house where it was 
first taken into safe keeping. 

It is about sixteen inches in diameter, nearly 
two in depth, and has two inscriptions. The 
first, which is round the central ornament, is in 
old English type and is almost illegible, but the 
words are : — 

“ MARY — MOTHER— OF— JESUS — SAVIOUR — 

OF — MEN.” 

In a larger circle outside this are the words of 
the “ Luck ” in a much more modern form of 
lettering. 

Another famous heirloom round which historic 
incident and legendary lore have clustered thickly 
is the Feadan Dubh, or Black Chanter as it is 
called, the famous pipe of the Macphersons, 
which is most carefully preserved in Cluny 
Castle, the seat of Cluny Macpherson, chief of 
the Clan Chattan. Like the sacred ampoule 
of France, which contained the holy oil with 
w'hich the French Kings used to be anointed, it 
is credited with a supernatural origin. Tradition 
has it that during the great fight on the North 



Inch, near Perth, in 1396, between thirty men 
of the Davidsons and thirty Macphersons 
(immortalized by Sir Walter Scott in “The Fair 
Maid of Perth ”), a supernatural minstrel was 
observed to be hovering above the fray, and 
that, after remaining in mid-air for some time, he 
played a few wild and plaintive strains, and 
then, letting the pipe fall from his hands, 
disappeared from view. The struggle was at 
the moment at its deadliest. The two pipers 
had ceased from piping and, infected by the 
wild contagion of the moment, had closed in 
mortal combat. Then the Macpherson piper 
managed to get hold of the Heaven-sent pipe, 
and presently its tones were heard above the din 
of battle. The sound seemed to infuse fresh 
life into the clansmen. New strength seemed 
suddenly to come to them, and so fierce and 
irresistible was their next onslaught that the few 
remaining Davidsons went down before them 
until only one of the thirty was left, and he just 
saved his life by plunging into the river and 
swimming to the farther bank. 

So much for the legend. It was, however, 
the firm belief of the Macphersons that the 
Black Chanter was endowed with some mysteri- 
ous virtue which brought success to those who 
had it in possession, and it is claimed that the 




CAWDOR CASTLE, NEAR NAIRN, THE HOME OK THE “ CAWDOR HAWTHORN." 

From a Photo, by IV. C. Gordon , Naim. 
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clan has never lost an engagement into which 
it has been taken. The superstitious awe with 
which it was regarded was shared, too, by their 
neighbours. Once upon a time it happened 
that three Macdonalds of Glencoe surprised a 
strong party of the Grants and killed seven of 
them, wounded sixteen, and put the rest of the 
band to flight. The Grants were cut to the 



troubles of the '45 rebellion came upon the 
clan. They were not actually in action at 
Culloden, for they arrived just too late, Prince 
Charlie having left the field when they came up. 
So great was their renown that it is said that an 
old woman, a seer, warned the Duke of Cumber- 
land that if he waited until the green banner of 
the Macphersons arrived he would infallibly lose 




THE “CAWDOR HAWTHORN," A TREE FIVE CENTURIES OLD, GROWING IN THE CASTLE DUNGEON— ACCORDING 
TO THE LEGEND DIRE MISFORTUNE WILL OVERTAKE THE FAMILY WHEN THE TREE DISAPPEARS. 

From a Photo, by /. Valentine . 



heart at the disgrace. The delinquents were 
made to walk round the church on three succes- 
sive Sundays in the presence of the whole 
clan, carrying wooden swords with straw ropes 
attached, and exclaiming all the time, “ We are 
the cowards who ran away.” So heavy was the 
gloom and despondency which the affair cast 
over his men that their chief sent to Cluny 
Macpherson to beg the loan of the Feadan 
Dubh, in full confidence that if he could but 
get hold of it and let his men hear the sound of 
its music their spirits would immediately rise 
and their usual courage be restored to them. 

Cluny acceded to the request at once, saying, 
proudly, that his men had no need of it ; but 
the Grants, having once obtained possession, 
kept it and refused to return it, and it was many 
a long year before the Macphersons got it back 
again. 

It was while it was away from them that the 



the battle. But the Macphersons suffered none 
the less for the support they had given the 
Prince. Cluny Castle was burnt to the ground, 
the estates were all confiscated, and a price of a 
thousand guineas set upon the head of Cluny 
Macpherson, who was a fugitive among his 
own woods and mountains for ten years. He 
ultimately died in exile. Not until 1822 did 
the Feadan Dubh return to its rightful owners. 
In that year Grant of Grantmorriston presented 
it to Cluny Macpherson, the father of the 
present Cluny. It is in very safe keeping in 
Cluny Castle now. Some years ago it was 
exhibited in public, having been lent to the 
Glasgow Exhibition, but there was much anxiety 
felt all the time lest any accident should befall 
it, and it is not likely ever to leave the safe 
custody of its owners again. Its possession is 
too highly valued for any risks, however remote, 
to be incurred. 
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THE HOVVTH CASTLE ELM— WHEN IT FALLS THE FAMILY WILL DIE OUT, SAYS THE LOCAL TRADITION. 

From a Photo. l>y IV. Lawrence. 




The pipes are slightly cracked in one or two 
places, which tradition says was caused by their 
coming in violent contact with the ground when it 
fell from the hands of the supernatural minstrel. 

In two notable cases the family mascot is a 
tree. The foundations of Cawdor Castle, near 
Nairn, are built round a hawthorn tree, and 
there is an ancient tradition to the effect that 
the disappearance of this tree will be a sign that 
dire misfortunes will shortly overwhelm the 
family. “ Freshness to the hawthorn tree of 
Cawdor ” is consequently the happiest form of 
felicitation to the Campbells of Cawdor. The 
tree must be about five hundred years old, 
according to the most moderate computation, 
so that there cannot be very much “ freshness ” 
about it at the present day ; but it still has its 
roots in the soil and its stem rises through the 
floor of one of the dungeons, where it may 
still be seen keeping the ancient legend in 
countenance. 

The famous elm in the courtyard of Howth 
Castle, near Dublin, is the other instance. The 
saying is that when it falls the ancient line of 



Howth shall come to an end. It is very bid 
now, and so decayed that iron supports hold 
it together against the w*ear and tear of , the 
weather. Strangely enough, the present fcord 
Howth is the last of hjs race. He ‘is the 
thirtieth Baron, the first being contempordry 
with Henry II. ; so the family has hdd a good 
innings. Lord Howth is unmarried ah(j thete is 
no male heir to succeed him, so thermit's 'much 
head-shaking locally over the decayed ‘ Condition 
of the tree. Someone did once merttibh fheffaCt 
that it would have disappeared long ago in' thd 
natural order of things, and that only a^HSHtal 
support has kept it in its place, but Vhat khld of 
thing was not welcomed and was. listened t$ 
with very scant attention. Afte* all, while WO 
would hardly, perhaps, wish to have to subscribe 
to these local beliefs, we should most of us be 
very sorry at the same time to see them dis- 
appear, and so it does not do to let too much 
daylight in upon them. There is a lingering 
love of the mystic about most of us, and WO 
should not be the gainers were we to altogether 
eradicate it ‘ 



VoL xv. — 82. 
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Hotel-Keeping in the Wilds. 

By Lionel Hewson. 



How two ex-members of the Cape Mounted Rifles embarked on hotel-keeping out on the veldt, 
and the amusing trials and tribulations that befell them. Evidently the South Africa” host 
requires to be a man of rare resource and unfailing good humour. 




jvi' 

\Jc. • JV 



I EM years ago, having completed 
three years’ service in the Cape 
Mounted Rifles, and possessing 
some capital, I thought that I had 
had quite enough of soldiering, and 
that civilian life would be an agreeable change. 
It was difficult to decide what to do. To leave 
the regiment and then waste one’s time and 
money searching for an opening would have 
been absurd, and I decided that, if I could 
induce one of my comrades to join me in some 
enterprising, speculation, it would be my safest 
plan. I knew the very man — Corporal Bridges. 
He was accounted wealthy, was a friend of 
mine, and, being a gentleman, was all I could 
desire. 

While the idea of obtaining Bridges as my 
partner was warm within me I hastened to the 
“non-coms.”’ quarters and, regardless of their 
sanctity, burst into Bridges’s rooms. He, wise 
mortal on such a hot day, was doing what the 
Cape Mounted Rifles call “ blanket fatigue ” — 
that is, he was 
sleeping. 

“What’s the 
matter ? Pondos 
rising?” he 
growled, crossly, 
rubbing his eyes 
as he sat up. 

“Nothing; only 
I — er — that is, I 
wanted to have a 
chat with you,” I 
stammered. 

Well, in the 
end we talked, 
became animated 
over the question 
of what we should 
sink our money 
in, and at length 
decided to buy a 
certain store and 
hotel called Ingele 
Nek. 

It was a busi- 
ness situated in 
a pleasant sport- 
ing district, was 



profitable, and was certainly the most com- 
fortable of its kind. The Cape Mounted 
Rifles were a source of revenue to it alone, 
as it was the half-way house between Pondo- 
land and Griqualand East; consequently the 
numerous despatch-riders, men fetching pay, 
and officers constantly going on leave, stopped 
there to rest and feed their horses and them- 
selves. 

Neither of us had any experience of hotel- 
keeping, but were fully alive to our own powers 
of doing that or anything else. As I was ready 
to apply for my discharge and Bridges was not, 
he remarked, drily, “ You will be able to learn 
the ropes before I arrive, and should be able to 
give me a few hints.” 

“Rather,” I answered, gaily, though feeling 
just a little impressed with a sense of impend- 
ing danger. In Bridges’s company I would not 
have minded facing any odds ; but, being some- 
what bashful, I did not altogether relish the 
idea of satisfying half-famished travellers. The 

impression en- 
larged and became 
oppressive, but I 
said nothing, and 
in due course the 
necessary pur- 
chase was ar- 
ranged and I set 
out for Ingele 
Nek, fifty-five 
miles off, on my 
old troop - horse, 
amidst the cheer- 
ful farewells of 
my comrades, with 
my mind full of 
advice supplied by 
Bridges. During 
that ride I more 
than once felt a 
wild desire to 
turn and gallop 
back ; but I sup- 
pose the same 
sort of courage 
that won Waterloo 
came to my 
rescue, and I rode 



* WHAT’s THE MATTER? l'ON DOS RISING?’ HE GROWLED, CROSSLY.” 
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doggedly on. At Ingele Nek I found Bridges’s 
friend, little Biggs, who was to help me with the 
taking over of stock — a capital arrangement, for 
I knew nothing of the relative values of Kaffir 
blankets and beads. 

Whilst the late proprietor and Biggs went 
over the articles I wrote them down in a ledger 
— such interesting items as : Two bars soap 
(common) at sixpence — one shilling ; half 
pound nails at one shilling — sixpence; one 
double bed with cover, ten pounds. 

Eventually it was all finished, and we drank a 
bottle of champagne at the new owners’ expense 
to our mutual prosperity. I now felt, unaccount- 
ably, very unhappy ; I had written a cheque for 
two thousand pounds as if such was an event of 
daily occurrence. I suppose it was that the 
dire responsibility and glorious isolation of my 
position . were beginning to dawn upon me. 
Alone I should have to meet all comers ; if they 
would only prove as amenable as I always am 
when travelling, all would be well ; but then so 
many travellers are cross-grained and pig-headed, 
apparently imagining that an hotel-keeper is 
meant to be sworn at. Already I was studying 
life from the innkeeper’s point of view ! 

I literally trembled when a four-horsed Cape 
cart came to take away the late owner and his 
family. Their cheerful and friendly good-byes 
seemed strangely uncomforting. 

Then came the dreadful thought, would Biggs 
go away too? Assuming a highly hospitable 
air, I went up to him, saying, “ Well, Biggs, I 
hope I shall have you here for a few days.” 

“Thanks,” he said, “but I must get back 
home to-night, and I’ve forty miles to do.” 

“To-night!” I gasped. “I am sorry you 
cannot stay.” 

And I never really did feel more sorry about 
anything in my life. When he had departed I 
confess I felt unutterably foolish as I stood 
there amongst a crowd of gaping natives. A 
gigantic bunch of keys did not make me feel 
any happier. I suppose the Kaffirs were only 
wondering how so young a man could become 
baas over such an establishment. 

In solitary state I proceeded to inspect the 
empty rooms, wishing that Bridges was there lo 
keep me company. The indoor domestics eyed 
me as if I were an intruder — I never could have 
imagined an uglier lot of servants. 

At last one of them announced “ Dinner, 
baas” Two of them waited on me, sinfully 
pretending not to understand English, while I 
could only speak Kaffir indifferently, so we did 
not get on as well as might have been expected. 
I discussed underdone mutton, they discussed 
me, and no one seemed to derive any satisfac- 
tion from the proceedings. 



When I had dined I wandered out on to the 
stoep, where a native was in waiting for me. 

“ Funi tenga , baas ” (“ I want to buy, sir ”), he 
said. 

“ Funani ?” (“ What do you want?”) I asked, 
all my trading instinct alive. 

“ Schlagoola, Inkos” 

“ Oh, go to the deuce ! ” I cried, and chased 
the unfortunate native away, for I did not know 
in the least what he wanted. He departed, 
evidently wondering what manner of storekeeper 
this was who would not sell him (as I discovered 
afterwards) a spade. This, of course, did my 
store a lot of harm, for natives are touchy 
customers and require delicate handling in 
trading matters. 

Feeling savage at my own impotence I went 
inside and slammed the door — I was fearful 
of more customers coming. My peace was 
soon over. A loud knock at my sitting-room 
door made me shout : — 

“ Come in ! ” 

In trooped my three handsome indoor 
servants. In perfect English they informed 
me that they were going home. I meekly 
murmured something about wanting a month’s 
notice, forgetting that I had never made any 
arrangements with them at all, as the late pro- 
prietor had said they would be all right. They 
sniggered at my timidity and stalked out. In 
the gathering darkness I found my way to the 
bar, whence I watched them go, each with a 
large bundle, presumably containing some of 
my newly - acquired property. When their 
charming figures had vanished I glanced round 
with a sigh and went back to my sitting-room. 

Idly I took up a cookery book, when suddenly 
an awful thought occurred to me : — 

“ To-morrow is the Kokstad Cattle Show ! ” 

That meant there would be a large number 
of people passing through in the morning, all 
wanting breakfast, and most of them, having 
ridden twenty miles or so, would be hungry. I 
dashed off to inspect the meat-safe, which I had 
written down that afternoon as worth twelve 
shillings and sixpence. It contained about three 
pounds of wretched steak and a few eggs ! 

At this awful discovery I broke into a cold 
perspiration, from which I did not recover the 
whole night. Several times serious thoughts of 
bolting came into my mind. I prayed for heavy 
rain— alas ! it was the middle of the dry season. 

Altogether I spent a terrible night ; hungry 
demon faces haunted me, and when I slept for 
a few minutes I dreamt I was in a pillory, with 
raw steak and stale eggs flying about. 

I was glad to get up at three a.m., feeling in- 
clined to commence cooking the steak at once 
in order to ensure doing it properly. I meandered 
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about the rooms, arranging a towel here, pulling 
about a dressing-table there, and generally feel- 
ing as nervous as possible. Then I gathered some 
flowers and broke one of our best vases trying 
to arrange them. At intervals I went out to see 
if any travellers were in sight, and occasionally 
I would meet my three remaining stable-boys, 
who, frightened by my haggard looks, slunk 
away ; wherefore I thought they were somewhat 
unsociable. About half-past six I put the most 
intelligent of these grooms to lighting the kitchen 
fire and frying the steak, for I was sure someone 
would come soon ; but no one came till eight, 
and that idiot of a Kaffir never took the steak 
off. 

My furtive looks were at last 
liberally rewarded, for several 
vehicles came dashing round the 
corner from the south. I rushed 
to a bedroom, with a wild desire 
to hide under the bed, but my 
Irish blood supported me and I 
went boldly out to greet my coming 
guests. How cheerfully happy and 
hungry they seemed ! Being mind- 
ful of the late proprietor’s good 
catering, and not being aware of 
the change of ownership, they were 
evidently in high glee at the pro- 
spect of a good meal. After ex- 
plaining that I was the new owner, 

I escorted the ladies into the 
drawing-room — they appeared to 
my distorted mind like ogres. 

One Of them said, in quite a 
friendly way : — 

“ How you will enjoy this life ! ” 

And another : — 

“ Do give us a good breakfast, 
we’re dying for it.” 

I answered “ Yes,” mechani- 
cally, to both remarks— inwardly 
I muttered “ Beasts ! ” 

Had I been wise I should have 
flung myself there and then on 
their mercy and explained every- 
thing ; but I looked on them as 
enemies, refusing to think of sur- 
rendering. The men asked me to 
come round to the bar, and I chatted gaily 
as we went round. 

My misfortunes were only beginning. In 
trying to insert a corkscrew into a glass stopper 
it slipped deeply into my hand, between fore- 
finger and thumb. I felt almost glad something 
had happened, and, though I feared lockjaw 
was sure to supervene, murmured, “It’s nothing.” 

More loaded carts and horsemen arrived, none 
of the travellers looking as if they had partaken 



of a meal for twenty-four hours. I grew des- 
perate; the evil moment must come, for the 
ladies were flitting about as if the place belonged 
to them, and they took a great delight in watch- 
ing me. I never did like being stared at, and 
on that morning less than ever. I sought a 
momentary peace by going to the stables to see 
how the horses were faring. Fortunately they, 
at least, were doing well. 

When I returned to the house I found the 
gathering all sitting down expectantly. One of 
my very earliest performances had been to lay 
the table for sixteen. 

Well, let me draw a curtain over how a lady 



saw my bleeding hand and gently insisted on 
binding it up, and how I confided to her all my 
troubles. Then I discovered that they were all 
most sympathetic. Some of the ladies made 
tea, while others went with me to the store and 
found— what I had forgotten — plenty of tinned 
food. 

I forgot, too, that one is paid for accommoda- 
tion, until they came and asked me how much 
they owed. Then I remembered Bridges’s strict 
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injunctions to charge full prices — and promptly 
charged half ! I was not sorry when they had 
gone, though they had behaved like ladies and 
gentlemen. 

In order to avoid any more harrowing and 
life-shortening episodes of this kind, I persuaded 
the late proprietor's wife to come out from 
Kokstad and help me for a few days. She 
found me a good cook and other servants, and 
generally put me on the right road to prosperity. 

The days till Bridges arrived passed smoothly 
enough but for one incident. In taking over a 
new place one is naturally apt to overlook 
ordering something that is wanted. I over- 
looked the worst th ng of all— forage! A man 
always likes to feed his horse even if he cannot 
feed himself, and my offence was unpardonable. 
I was only out of it for one day, and on that 
day, of course, the only man I cordially disliked 
in South Africa, and who returned the feeling 
with interest, rode up to the hotel. 

In a manner calculated to impress me with 
his superiority over a mere innkeeper, he 
demanded two bundles of forage for his horse. 

“ I'm very sorry, but I'm just out of it,'' said 
i ; “ I have plenty of mealies.” 

“ What ! ” he cried ; “ no forage ! I shall 
have to report this.” 

He went on till I had to tell him to cease, or 
I would put my boys on to clear him out. He 
appeared hurt, and, anxious to pacify him, I 
asked him to have a cup of tea, but the 
heathen would not be appeased and went on 
his way grumbling. 

At last Bridges arrived ; I was glad to welcome 
him. He took little interest in my troubles, 
beyond appearing to be amused ; but when I 
continued to add that I was going for a holiday 
he exclaimed, quickly : — 

“ No, you don't ! I believe I've got influenza 
coming on.” 

He carried out this belief most brutally, going 
to bed and vowing he was ill. I was not quite 
sure about his indisposition, so I starved him to 
make certain. 

Our difficulties were not yet over, however, as 
Bridges had only received leave pending dis- 
charge ; and, as a Pondo scare developed a few 
days after his arrival, he received a telegram to 
return to Pondoland at once. I was determined 
that he should not return, so I sent for the 
district surgeon, a great friend of mine and a 
cousin, and explained matters to him. He 
understood, and certified that Bridges could not 
possibly move, and so that danger was avoided. 

Now, Bridges was of a thrifty nature — if he 
meant to make money, he did ; but he also at 
times knew how to spend it. He began to 
curtail the household expenditure, and if I 



struck out for more napkins and linen generally 
he opposed the purchase. Then would ensue 
arguments, and we would cut each other for 
some hours. A big fight occurred about the 
position of our one swagger double-bedded 
room. Rows took place about artistic tastes, 
such as the hanging of pictures ; but the worst 
one of all was about sugar. I wanted white 
lump, and he declared for brown soft sugar ; it 
ended in both kinds being on the table. 
Visitors thought us most liberal in this, for very 
few veldt hotels ever see lump sugar. 

After a while we, being considered acquisi- 
tions to the local society, found ourselves inun- 
dated by gentle inquiries from the* ladies in the 
district. Two home- born bachelors were dis- 
tinctly exciting to the minds of the sex. This 
was provocative of fun, for they would come to 
see us and spend money while pretending to 
teach us housekeeping, for Bridges made every- 
one pay. We were not so amused when one 
asked us to give a dance ; as long as ladies are 
useful one admires them, but when they want to 
dance or become sentimental over one's lonely 
estate — then things are different. They were 
really very kind, and knocked almost forgotten 
tunes out of our piano, which in itself was 
comforting. 

Our various customers were amusing on 
occasions. I remember once, when Bridges was 
away — which, by the way, he usually was — I 
went into the market. When I came out I saw 
that the hotel was infested with children of all 
sizes. Some had our best jockey costumes on, 
others played at soldiers with our guns ! The 
father, a long, lanky acquaintance of mine, 
apologized, saying that he so liked giving his 
children an airing and me a visit ! Then he 
asked me round to the bar, and I, expecting he 
would want luncheon, ordered two fat ducks 
that were hanging to be cooked. At the bar he 
spent one shilling — one gingerbeer for himself 
and one for all his children. Pleased with his 
expenditure he ordered his cart, informing me 
that he had brought food with him ! 

My next adventure was with the judge, who 
comes twice a year on circuit, and who usually 
stayed a night at Ingele Nek because it was so 
comfortable. Now, Bridges knew about the judge's 
advent, and conveniently managed to be away. 

It was a wretched day when I expected his 
lordship— raining in torrents. If you ever see a 
man walking in South Africa for any distance 
you at once class him as a tramp. In the after- 
noon two bedraggled individuals walked up on 
to the veranda and greeted me in what I thought 
was an off-hand manner. I wished them good- 
day, and, being sure that they were tramps, 
said : — 
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“some had our best jockey costumes on, others played at soldiers with 

OUR GUNS. 



“ I can't give you fellows a show to-night, as I 
expect the judge along presently.” 

“ Sir, I am the judge ! ” said one of the men, 
apparently annoyed. To say I was thunder- 
struck would be to put it mildly. His coach 
and fourteen horses had stuck in a neighbouring 
spruit, and he and his registrar had walked on. 
The judge turned out to be a good fellow, but 
his cook was a caution. This menial would 
carefully find out in turn everything that we had 
not got, and then ask for it. I disliked that 
cook. The judge afterwards told someone in 
Kokstad : — 

“ He's not a bad young fellow at Ingele Nek, 
but he is sadly in want of a housekeeper.” 

Here was a new development At first I felt 
angry, then grateful, for if the judge said we 
ought to have a housekeeper no one could 
gainsay it. 

On Bridges's return I propounded the house- 
keeper scheme to him, and after some demur 
he agreed. 

Finally we discovered what we wanted. She 
was thin, sour, forty-five, or thereabouts, and 
generally warranted not an attraction. She 
could not get on with her sex, so she offered to 



work for us for nothing in order 
to get away from them. We 
thought ourselves lucky. She 
arrived — and we no longer 
imagined things. Every moment 
of our days was spent in avoiding 
her, Bridges even communicating 
with her by means of notes, for he 
was mortally afraid of her. She 
really did improve the table and 
the monthly bills ; but when I at 
last went away for a holiday, and 
to Europe, Bridges, not able to 
bear her any longer, sent her a 
note asking her to go. She did, 
and once more the hotel continued 
without womanly influence. 

Many hotels in the Cape may 
sell liquor to natives, which in 
our district is very properly made 
illegal ; but we honestly avoided 
such dealings. Therefore I was 
much annoyed one day to be told 
that a “trap” was hanging about. 
Now, a “trap” is a native in semi- 
official employ, who, when he 
succeeds in buying liquor, rushes 
off with it to the nearest magi- 
strate, whereupon the erring inn- 
keeper is heavily fined. The 
“trap” usually gets about five 
pounds for his services. I ask 
you, what will not a Kaffir swear 
to for that sum ? Besides, what is to prevent him 
obtaining liquor at one place and swearing he 
got it at another? I told my boy to send the 
gentleman round to me, and he came with the 
cringing politeness of a deceitful rogue. I 
asked him what he wanted. 

“A small sensation in a bottle, baas” he 
answered, looking round cautiously to see if 
anyone was near. He did it well, and spoke 
English fluently. 

“ But I am forbidden by law to sell liquor to 
you coloured gentlemen,” I said. 

“ No one will know*, baas; no one will know,” 
he pleaded. “ I have come a long way for it.” 

“Very well, I will get you some liquid refresh- 
ment,” said I. “But first of all I w*ant three 
shillings.” 

Gladly he paid me the money, reckoning that 
he was likely now to pocket a possible five 
pounds, and I told him to wait outside till it 
was dark. I then filled a bottle with cold tea, 
corked it very tightly, and rubbed brandy about 
the cork and neck, so that he might suspect 
nothing. He went away deeply grateful, mur- 
muring that I was “ Bynie moat umhlutigu ” 
which meant that I was exceedingly nice. 
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In due course we were summoned before the 
magistrate of the district, and had to ride twenty 
miles in a blazing sun, so Bridges did not 
admire my cunning at all. We were honourably 
acquitted when the bottle was opened and was 
found to contain only cold tea. But we had to 
pay our own expenses, and only had the three 
shillings in return, which Bridges said did not 
show a mercantile spirit in me. 

For a long time we had a pet monkey, one 
Wisp ; he was a dear little fellow, and so clever 
that whenever he was left out at night he would 
pull a piece of chain up and down our galvanized 
iron roof to inform us of his predicament. 
Sometimes he would bring perhaps a hundred 
apples from an unsuspecting fruit convoy, and 
place them carefully in the dining-room. Also 
we missed various items, so finally we watched 
him and located his retreat in the garden. 
There we found napkin-rings, matches, oranges, 
etc., and didn’t he chatter at our discovery ! 
He had a mania, too, for undoing parcels, so 
our native cook one 
day rolled a dead 
snake up in piles of 
brown paper, tied it 
up, and left it on the 
veranda table. Along 
came Wisp, while we 
watched, and 
promptly proceeded 
to tear the paper to 
bits, till he suddenly 
came to the snake. 

Then he gave one 
huge bound in the 
air, and rushed chat- 
tering away. We 
laughed heartily; but 
he was very offended, 
and never touched 
another parcel. 

Sometimes we 
would have native 
chiefs passing through 
with their retinues, 
and they were a 
nuisance, for it was 
hard to know how to 
treat them. Sigcau, 
paramount Chief of Pondoland, was rather hurt 
because we gave him his food outside ; he 
received a thousand a year from the Cape 
Government, and might be excused a little 
pride. He was a lump of a fellow, wearing an 
old Prussian uniform. Umschlangaso, the exiled 
Chief of Pondoland, dwelt quite close to us — 
and a good fellow he was, being an excellent 
shot and also well-informed on most subjects. 



All around us were thousands of natives 
belonging to a tribe called Xesibies (pronounced 
Kesibies), and naturally enough we saw a good 
deal of these gentlemen. They dealt with our 
store, and so considered themselves as closely 
allied to us, we encouraging that idea. At 
Christmas we held Kaffir races and gave 
numerous prizes, which were not costly; but, 
nevertheless, the fields for each event would 
sometimes number three hundred horses, for our 
black brother at the Cape is essentially a sports- 
man. In many respects he is akin to an Irishman, 
as far as temperament goes anyway, for both love 
horses, both like a hunt, and both enjoy fighting. 

But to return to the races. Perhaps there 
would be ten thousand spectators, all wildly 
excited. Fatalities often occurred without any 
particular notice and without interference to the 
sport ; the bodies were carried to one side and 
handed over to women as if nothing extraordinary 
had happened. 

To start a field of three hundred natives is no 



“ IHK KEVr CAKEEK MADLY ON." 

easy task, as they are all intent on yelling and 
showing off. Once away the sight is wonderful. 
A column of dust lises from the ground, leaving 
in its trail struggling ponies and riders, while 
the rest career madly on, jostling, crossing, 
crowding, and generally committing enough 
offences to be warned off for life, had they been 
racing under Jockey Club rules — and all for a 
first prize consisting of a ten-shilling blanket 
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IHKolH.il Alt IMUKI'KETEK, I ASKtU HIM HHAI IT WAS. 



At the end of the' day ^ 
this huge concourse forms 
op, and from a distance 
of ! a few hundred yards 
comes galloping wildly 
towards their entertainers, 
halting with marvellous 
dexterity within a few 
yards of them ; then in 
loud, guttural tones shout- 
ing “ Inkoos ” (“ Thank 
you ”), their right hands 
all aloft in salute. Then, 
satisfied, they take their 
various bridle - paths to 
their kraals, where they 
continue the festivities by 
imbibing Kaffir beer. 

The women are not 
without sporting instincts, 
too, for they have a most 
excellent way of dealing 
with breach of promise 
cases. If a luckless swain 
makes a promise of mar- 
riage to a dusky maiden 
and fails to fulfil it, seven 
or eight of her tribal sisters 
will paint themselves hideous and, armed with 
long sticks, wait on the defaulting lover. If he 
refuses to think better of his conduct or to pay 
a fine, he is nearly beaten to death. One of my 
grooms once. erred in this respect, and I earned 
his undying gratitude by paying two pounds to 
the infuriated damsel, thus saving his skin. But 
admittedly it is a sporting way of settling affairs 
of this kind. How much more interesting such 
procedure would be at home, where law spells 
such tedium and expense. 

I must not forget my Basuto princess. She 
was a beautiful girl, nearly six feet high, and with 
the figure of a goddess. One day she arrived at 
my hotel on her way back to her own people, 
for the chief she had been married to filled her 
with loathing. She fell seriously ill of a fever, 
and I did all I could to make her comfortable 
and well. She was well-featured and picturesque, 
and of charming temperament. She departed 
full of gratitude. 

In conclusion I must retail my experience of 
the kindness of Moleni, the headman of our 
district, a worthy Kaffir, and one evidently 
burdened with much sympathy. 

One glorious winter’s morn I saw a party of 
natives approaching. When they came near I 
saw that old Moleni headed the procession. 

I returned his grave salute and beckoned to 
him to approach. The usual flowery compli- 
ments having been paid, I saw he had some 



serious business on hand, so, through my inter- 
preter, I asked him what it was, whereat the 
numerous girls who were with him grinned 
sheepishly, displaying splendid sets of teeth. 

In a judicial manner Moleni spoke. 

“ Inyegarn (my Kaffir name), we have seen 
you living alone for many moons, and that is 
good for no man. You should have wives, 
therefore I have brought you the fattest girls 
from my kraal ; they will attend to all your 
wants, and you can have as many as you like at 
four head of oxen each. Any that do not suit 
you you may return. It is not well to live 
alone, Inyegarn, therefore take them." 

He never imagined that such a tempting offer 
c< uld be refused — an offer made, I really believe, 
as much out of kindness as from desire of profit 
“ Thank you, Moleni,” I answered ; “ but 
I do not want any wives.” 

“ You love a white woman, then ? ” 

“No, I don’t know that I do; but I certainly 
cannot accept your offer.” 

“ Well, Inyegarn knows his own business 
best,” said Moleni, ruefully ; and turning to the 
buxom girls, who looked sadly disappointed, he 
said : — 

“ Amba kei ! ” (“ Go home ! ”) 

Moleni, after a glass of whisky, wended his 
way home — a present of tobacco in his pouch — 
no doubt wondering at the strange ways of the 
white man. 
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The National Holiday of Norway. 



By John Merriman. 



The 17th of May is observed by the Norwegian people as a national holiday, and celebrated by 
young and old in every part of that patriotic country with great rejoicing. This year’s cele- 
bration possessed unusual significance owing to the strong feeling against Sweden and the alleged 
refusal of the Swedes to accord to Norway some of its rights as an independent nation. Our 
illustrations, selected from celebrations of previous years, show how the Norwegians observe their 
so-called “Constitution Day” in Christiania and elsewhere. 



pendence Day,’ ” says the patriotic Norwegian. 
“ We have always been independent ; but there 
is a reason why we should make this day more 
distinctive than others. We prefer to call it our 
‘Constitution Day, 1 because it was on the 17th 
of May, 1814, that our constitution, founded on 
the Grundlov, was agreed upon by the repre- 
sentatives of the nation at Eidsvold, when our 
union with Sweden was not contemplated. Call 
it what you will, but do not forget its signifi- 
cance. It is our national holiday, and if you 
come with me to-morrow you will see better 
what it means.” 

This was said last year, and there was little 
need for my patriotic friend to warn me that 1 
must be up early in the morning. Before he 
called for me I had been up some time. Sleep 
I could not, for there was something in the air 
that made my nerves tingle, and I found myself 



— AST is the great day in the life of 
every true Norwegian — past, like 
those of many others, the glories 
which attended it, and the enthu- 
siasms which it aroused. As we 
write we do not know what those particular 
glories and enthusiasms may be on the 1 7th of 
May in this year of grace, but with the echoes 
of previous celebrations in our ears we know 
that the ninety-first anniversary of Norwegian 
independence will be marked by no less fervour 
than before. Speeches will be made, im- 
passioned in their tone, stimulating to young 
and old. Things are serious in Norway. It is 
a time when patriotism is roused, when inde- 
pendence is something more than a name, and 
its meaning understood, as never before, by the 
poorest peasant in the land of fjord and pine. 

“ We do not call the 17th of May our ‘ Ijide- 
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almost as Norwegian in spirit as Nansen himself of their national holiday. It is not wholly a 

— and those who know Nansen know what I day of festivities, of parades and speeches. It 

mean. We lost little time in setting out, and has a deeper significance, which might perhaps 

soon, with thousands of others, were making be overlooked were it not for this beautiful 

our way as quickly as we could towards the early morning choral service. 

Stortorvet, or market-place, of Christiania. As the last notes died away the crowd, which 

Though it was still full early, as we in England had remained wonderfully passive throughout, 

look at such matters, to be up and sight-seeing, suddenly woke to life. It stirred, trembled, and 

there must have been several thousand people gave way in all directions, the effect to the 

already gathered in the Stortorvet when we onlooker being much like that of a gust of wind 

arrived to swell the throng. Why they were passing over a field of corn, 

gathering in such numbers, and waiting with Our appetites were now reminding us, and in 

such patience, I was at a loss to understand. a manner not to be denied, that we had been 




THE SCHOOL PROCESSION ASSEMBLING IN THR SAME SQUARE AROUND THE STATUE OF CHRISTIAN IV. 
From a Photo, by IV Use, Christiania . 



Surely no procession would be started at such early risers. As we made our way towards a 

an hour? My knowledge of Norwegian was far cafe I could not fail to notice how interested in 

too slight to enable me to glean much from the everything seemed the children. “ It's the day 

buzz of conversation all around, and my friend of all the year to them,” remarked my friend, 

maintained an obstinate silence when questioned. “as you will see presently for yourself.” And, 

But that his so doing was for my benefit I had as I learned later, this was no exaggeration, 

to acknowledge a few minutes later, when there For some time before the 17th of May they pass 

burst forth from the tall church tower before 11s restless days in anticipating the glories of the 

such a volume of music as I had rarely heard. parade in which they are to take part, while 

For me its unexpectedness was an added charm. their mothers spend troubled nights through the 

As the sound was borne along on the breeze of worry of preparing them for the great day. 

this clear May morn, its sacred character must But the note of preparation and expectancy is 
have brought home to many the true meaning not confined to the younger generation. As we 
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leave the cafe the waiter smilingly points out to 
us the evidences that a busy day is expected. 
For, with the wisdom born of experience, the 
proprietor has made ample provision for emer- 
gencies, and looks well able to withstand a siege. 
Already has he done a rattling trade, and now 
looks forward to the rush for dejeuner and to the 
influx of regular or occasional patrons, who, 
while waiting — often for a long interval — for the 
next procession to start, will discuss pplitics over 
their “ 61 og smorbroed.” These delicacies may 



be translated into the homely beer and sandwich, 
which, in Christiania, make a tasteful u snack.” 
In the main streets, too, windows are being 
cleared of their wares, and rows of seats impro- 
vised for those wishing to see the parades from 
a place of safety and willing to pay for the 
privilege. Final touches are being given to the 
decorations, and the police, as befits such digni- 
fied beings, try hard to look bored with the whole 



proceedings — an attempt in which they by no 
means succeed. 

My friend, still with a regard for my enjoy- 
ment which I cannot too highly praise, now 
takes me through a number of comparatively 
quiet streets, where signs of festivity are few and 
far between. His purpose is soon made clear. 
The sound of voices, like the murmur of the sea, 
all at once comes to my ears, the noise 
becoming momentarily louder with each step 
we take. A few more paces and once again we 
are in the market-place. 
But what a change since 
early morning ! The space 
round the statue of Chris- 
tian IV. — one of Norway’s 
best-loved Kings and the 
founder of Christiania — is 
now filled with an excited 
and noisy concourse of 
children, boys and girls, 
most of them waving flags. 
The square seems all too 
small for so large a crowd, 
all too confined for such 
evident high spirits. As 
they await the signal to line 
up for the great parade of 
the day, the children ap- 
pear a seemingly inextric- 
able mass of boys and girls 
and bandsmen -or, rather, 
bandboys — many of the 
children in spotless white. 
White, indeed, is the pre- 
vailing note of the crowd, 
relieved by the innumer- 
able flags fluttering above 
the heads of the children. 
Should any child be with- 
out the necessary white 
dress, my companion here 
takes occasion to say, or 
the means of procuring 
one, the money is provided 
by some kind hand. 

It is a pretty sight, this 
vast crowd of happy child- 
ren, and one of which any 
country might be proud. 
Nor is a pleasing spectacle the only result of 
such a gathering. By this means these boys and 
girls are early taught one of the great lessons of 
their country’s history, and the seed thus sown 
does not fail to produce its harvest. 

As we watch there is a gradual sorting and 
arranging going on, and as if by magic the pro- 
cession is formed into line, headed by the 
boys from the training-ships. They are great 



THE SCHOOL PROCESSION ON THE MARCH, WITH BOYS FROM THE TRAINING - SHIPS AND THE 

From a Photo. by\ children’s bands in the foreground. [Wilse % Christiania 
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favourites with the crowd and get a rousing 
reception— surely a happy sign in a country 
whose mercantile marine is exceeded only by 
that of England and the United States. As 
the different sections start off the Norwegian 
national song is sung by all, and at last they 
are tasting the joys they have been so long 
anticipating. 

One of the most interesting sights to me is 
the eagerness with which the very smallest 
children — those too small to take any part in 
the parade — watch everything that is being 
done. Their turn will come, and how they are 
looking forward to it ! 

The flag which is such a prominent feature 
of the parade is the Norwegian national flag, on 
which the symbol of union with Sweden does 
not appear. It is this flag which is flown on all 
public buildings and in the merchant and mail 
services, the union flag being for naval use only. 

As the apparently endless procession moves 
along I ask my friend, who is evidently gratified 
at my enjoyment of the scene, if he has any 
idea of the number of children taking part. 

“ Oh, yes. There are usually about the same 
number every year — rarely far short of ten 
thousand.” 

No wonder Constitution Day is called the 
children’s day in Christiania ! 

When the last of the children, proudly holding 
aloft their flags and much-prized banners, had 
passed from sight, I began to be curious about 
the next portion of the programme. .My appetite 



had been whetted and, Oliver Twist-like, I 
yearned for more. 

“You have seen something which few other 
cities could show you, and I want the sight to 
remain in your memory. It is the turn of the 
students now, but students’ processions can be 
seen all over Europe.” Thus my companion, 
eager for the reputation of his country. Assuring 
him that first impressions were always the most 
lasting, I bade him set his fears at rest and 
introduce me to the students. 

Perhaps it was as well that he had spoken as 
he did, for, truth to tell, the remaining parades, 
though good of their kind, had not the effective- 
ness of that long white line which was now 
threading its sinuous way through the streets of 
the capital. Fun there is in abundance, as 
there is bound to be when any number of 
students get together, and much good-natured 
chaff*. Confetti, too, shows everywhere, and 
soon the people are entering into the spirit of 
carnival with a thoroughness and abandon not 
unworthy of more southern climes. 

The fun thus started continues through the 
afternoon till late at night, and there is a healthy 
freedom of enjoyment which characterizes the 
actions of the young, whether on the streets at 
midday or in the Tivoli Gardens in the evening, 
where public dancing takes place in the open to 
the merry strains of northern music. There is 
no nonsense about these Norwegians. They 
want everybody to have a good time, and do not 
look askance at the frolicsome framslaenge (the 




THE GYMNASTIC CONTINGENT, STARTING TO JOIN THE STUDENTS’ PROCESSION, WHICH POEMS ABOUT MIDDAY. 
From a Photo, by Skmrfmo** t ChristiMnim. 
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maid of sweet six- p 
teen) if she does suc- 
ceed in scattering 
more than arespect- 
able quantity of 
confetti upon your 
collar. Hers is a 
characteristic 
figure. Abundant 
health and beauty 
lend to her sportive- 
ness the greatest 
charm, and make 
her a splendid foil 
to the more bois- 
terous “ rus,” or 
college student, 
who vies with her in 
merry - making on 
this eventful day of 
independence. 

The way is now 
clear for the stu- 
dents. From the 
ripple of laughter 
running along the 
line of route it is 
evident they have 
made some shrewd 
hit which tickles the 
public fancy. Is it 
the lady with cabbage for head and a body well 
stuffed with sawdust and shavings? The student 



I cap set rakishly on 
her head declares 
her identity, and 
marks her out as a 
protest against the 
ever-growing intru- 
sion of the fair sex. 
A trifle ungallant, 
perhaps, but de- 
cidedly to the 
public taste. What 
could be more 
popular, again, than 
this banner which 
is now coming into 
sight ? In letters 
large enough to be 
seen by all, it de- 
mands a two-hours* 
working day. Its 
facetiousness is 
ignored by many 
lost in dreams of 
bliss at the mere 
suggestion. That 
banner would be a 
huge success in 
more countries than 
Norway. Imagine, 
for example, the 
greeting it would 
receive from a typical Hyde Park audience ! 

On this occasion the students are not content 



THE STATUE OF HRNRIK WERGELAND, THE KATHKK OF CONSTITUTION DAY, 

DECORATED WITH WREATHS IN HONOUR OF HIS SERVICES TO NORWAY. 
From a Photo, by Wilsc, Christiania. 




A PROCESSION OP PEASANTS IN THE HISTORICAL COSTUMES OK THEIR DISTRICT, COMMON ON CONSTITUTION DAY OUTSIDE 

From a Photo, by] the large cities and towns. [ Skarftmocn , Christiania, 
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A CONSTITUTION DAY PROCESSION IN ANOTHER PART OF NORWAY— YOUNG MEN AND MAIDENS DRESSED IN HISTORICAL COSTUME. 

From a Photo, by Skarpmoen % Christiania. 
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SOME OF THE COSTUMES WORN IN THE LAST PROCESSION, SHOWN HERE IN DETAIL. 

From a Photo, by Sharftmoen, Christiania. 



with the expression of their views as set forth 
on a succession of quaintly-decorated banners. 
They must needs enforce them by word of 
mouth, and even more useful means. This 
leads to an encounter with the police, who, to 



their credit be it said, 
do their best to set 
matters right with as 
little show of force as 
possible. On the 17th 
of May a policeman is 
a Norwegian first and 
an official only in the 
last resort. 

The students having 
gone on their noisy 
way, my companion is 
evidently inclined to 
take the remainder of 
the parades as seen. 
But my curiosity, once 
aroused, is not easily 
abated, and he good- 
naturedly gives way. 
So we remain to see 
the women’s procession 
and the citizens’ parade 
— this last being 

*WN HERE IN DETAIL. , 

j, usually the longest of 

the day. Its like may 
be seen in many lands, for it proves to be a 
succession of delegates from various societies, 
trades unions, and athletic associations — as many 
as eighty different bodies being represented. 
Earlier in the day, as I afterwards discovered, 
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a wreath has been placed, in accordance with 
custom, on the statue of Henrik Wergeland, 
known as “the father of the day.” The title 
has reference to the years which followed the 
memorable meeting of the representatives of the 
nation at Eidsvold, when the celebration of the 
17th of May was frequently discountenanced by 
the King, if not actually forbidden. The per- 
sistency with which Wergeland, by his writings, 
kept in the public mind the real meaning of 
the day had much to do with its survival and 
increasing significance. 

At the present time, when the word “ independ- 
ence” is once more heard on every hand, the 
lesson of patriotism taught by Wergeland in the 
face of opposition is impressed upon the listeners 
by all speakers who are honoured with an invita- 
tion to address their fellow- men on this day of 
days. It may be added that amongst the names 
of orators who have cordially welcomed the 
occasion are to be included some of the best 
that Norway has produced. It was Bjornson 
himself, now of venerable age, who made the 
address when the statue of Wergeland was 
unveiled, and he, with the spirit of modern 



Norway in every word he utters, has been 
heartily acclaimed whenever he appeared during 
the festivities. 

The Norwegians lose no opportunity of 
showing their respect for the best fighters in 



their fighting race, and love to do honour to 
any of their countrymen who have made reputa- 
tions in politics, literature, or art. Grieg, the 
composer, has often been the central figure on 
great occasions ; Nansen, the most picturesque 
of recent Norwegians, has likewise received 
those demonstrations of respect for his fearless- 
ness in politics, stirred, perhaps, by the success 
of fearlessness in other fields. 

Next day my morning paper showed me that 
the smaller towns, and even the remoter vil- 
lages, are no whit behind the capital in their 
patriotism. From the Skager Rack to the 
North Cape came tidings that the day had 
everywhere been celebrated with enthusiasm. 
Bergen and other large towns had organized 
ambitious processions, while the people of the 
more outlying districts had all done their best 
to keep green the memory of the day. 

In Bergen, indeed, the celebration is always 
exceedingly picturesque, and well worth seeing. 
Her citizens, like the generality of those on 
Norway’s western shores, have the reputation of 
being more lively-spirited than some of their 
fellow-countrymen, and this reputation they do 

their best to sus- 
tain. In the vil- 
lages costume 
parades are the 
customary form of 
celebration. 'They 
are becoming 
more and more in- 
teresting as the 
years roll on, 
owing to the rapid 
disappearance of 
the national dress. 
Country sports, 
too, are much in 
favour and afford 
the visitor a 
veritable peep into 
the past. Here 
will you see such 
interesting sur- 
vivals of the old 
Norwegian life as 
the Hailing 
dance, and many 
other quaint 
observances now 
fast dying out. 
In recent years associations have been formed 
by the peasants with the object of preserving 
certain of their most typical customs and modes 
of dress, and it is to be hoped that the effort 
has not come too late. 



A GROUP OP NORWEGIAN GIRLS ENGAGED IN A FOLK-DANCE ON CONSTITUTION DAY. 
Frotn a Photo, by Skarpmoen, Christiania. 
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The Strangest Club in England. 

By S. Leonard Bastin. 



All about a curious little club which has made its home within a stone*s-throw of the “ last rock in 
England." Whilst enjoying their unconventional life to the full, the members find time to render 
real service to passing ships and the lonely watchers in the neighbouring lighthouses. 







[Photo. 
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THK ORIGIN OF THP CLUB. 



HE barren, wind-swept promontory 
which forms the most westerly 
portion of England is almost the 
last place where one would expect 
to find one of those comfortable 
resorts in which the modern man is credited 
with spending most of his time. Yet, three years 
ago, a site was selected at Land’s End for the 
erection of a club which must certainly be one 
of the most curious in the world. 



complete. It was decided that the erection 
should contain two rooms — a dining and a sitting 
room ; the former, when necessary, to take the 
place of a kitchen, and the latter to be pro- 
vided with sleeping accommodation for four 
persons. 

In a few months’ time the “ Land’s End 
Club ” was an established fact, and the unpre- 
tentious little building has been the object of 
universal interest and admiration during the past 
three seasons. 

The interior of the 
house is fitted up with 
everything that can con- 
duce to the comfort and 
convenience of its in- 
mates : cosy chairs, ga mes, 
books, the latest maga- 
zines — in fact, the major- 
W ity °f things that even the 

Yl\ most fastidious frequenter 

^ _ \\\ of Pall Mall could wish 

for. The outdoor 
recreations possible are of 
the most varied descrip- 
tion. This summer, it is 
hoped, a well - equipped 
tennis lawn jvill be hi id 
dp w n, wjn 1st excel len t 



The idea was evolved in 
this way. In the summer of 
1 90 1 three or four gentlemen 
resident in Penzance deter- 
mined to spend their vacation camping out 
in a valley about half a mile from the Land’s 
End. So thoroughly enjoyable did the experi- 
ment prove that a suggestion was mooted 
as to the possibility of erecting some perma- 
nent structure, which would be available for 
use at any time. Arrangements for the build- 
ing of a club-house, almost within a stone’s 
throw of the last rock in England, were soon 



fishing, shooting, and 
boating can be ob- 
tained in the near 
neighbourhood. Tar- 
get practice is often 
indulged in, the club 
possessing three good rifles. Alitfle strip of garden 
sheltering behind a granite wall from the fury of 
the Atlantic gales enables those whose tastes lie 
in a horticultural direction to gratify their be$t. 
In the summer the plot is bright with nastur- 
tiums and other hardy flowers. It is interesting 
to note that the cooking operations of the club 
are conducted entirely by the members, ea$h 
one being expected to do his share. 
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of international 
code -signalling 
flags is available, 
and whenever 
any member is 
in residence the 
cheery three- 
flag signal, “ I 
wish you a plea- 
sant voyage,” is 
always hoisted. 
Not i n f r e - 
quently passing 
vessels, of which 
there are a great 
number, return 
the kindly greet- 
ing, and on 
several occa- 
sions British 
battleships have 
courteously ac- 
knowledged the 
good wishes. 
One of the 



From a] 

The membership of the club is strictly limited 
to nine. A vacancy is an exceedingly rare 
happening, and when one does occur it is imme- 
diately filled up by one of the numbers on the 
“ waiting list ” anxiously anticipating the oppor- 
tunity. The 
club - house is 
occupied in 
winter as well 
as in the sum- 
mer, and it is 
exceedingly 
rarely that the 
building is with- 
out a resident 
for more than 
three or four 
days together. 

One of the 
most interest- 
ing features in 
connection with 
the Land’s End 
Club is the fact 
that the build- 
ing, with its tall 
flagstaff, has be- 
come quite a 
recognised 
landmark 
amongst sailors. 

A complete set 

VoL xv. — 34. 



\Fhoto. proudest mo- 
ments in the 
history of the club occurred last summer, when 
the King’s yacht, the Victoria and Albert , sig- 
nalled back “ Thank you.” 

Quite recently the secretary of the Land’s 
End Club, Mr. H. Tonkin, has acquired the 
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THE SITTING-ROOM. 



[. Photo. 



THE DINING-ROOM OF THE NEW CLUB-HOUSE. 
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I " EXTERIOR OF THE “ LANDS END CLUB," SITUATED “WITHIN A STONE’S-THKOW OF THE LAST ROCK 
From a ) IN ENGLAND." [Photo. 



from this part of the coast— the one, the well- 

known Longships, situated about two miles 

away ; the other, the “ Wolf,” built on a dangerous 

submerged reef, nearly nine miles from land. 

Whenever the weather will permit, 

the latest war intelligence with other ■ 

interesting news is fluttered out letter 

by letter by the little flags. If the 

atmosphere be too thick for com 

munication with the “Wolf” direct, 

the messages are 

sent by way of the 

Longships. At 

night a powerful \T 

acetylene lamp is 

brought into ope- Jr ' 

ration, for the 
purpose of - 
“ Morsing ” the 

messages. It is . ■ IJl 

needless to add 
that these good 
offices are very 
highly appreci- 
ated by the light- 
house keepers. 

Of course, a 
log- book is kept * 
at the Land’ s 
End Club, in 
which the state 
of the weather 



and any other observations are noted down as 
regularly as possible. A visitors’ book records 
the names of many hundreds of people who 
have visited the club. Each and all are sur- 
prised and delighted 
— 1 « — i at the resources of the 

"j little building. 

The members have 
the use of two good 
telescopes, one a very 
powerful instrument. 
On several occasions 
last year the build- 

I ings on the Scilly 

Islands, as well as 
flags flying at Lloyd’s 
Signalling Station, 
were easily discern- 
| • j ible, although more 

than thirty miles dis- 
; tant. 

% Altogether the 

ingenuity and re- 
source of the 
0 Vi members of this 

o \\ quaint little club 

« • are worthy of 
emulation by 
residents in other 
V districts con- 

H r° r/y tiguous to the 



MEMBERS OF THE CLUB SEMAPHORING TO I' MB LONELY 

Fromd\ watchkrs in the lighthouses. [I'hoto, 
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difficult art of semaphoring. 
Really good service is now 
being rendered to the lonely 
watchers on the two isolated 
lighthouses which are visible 



A Modern Dick Whittington. 

By Gledhill Hallas. 

The strange and romantic life-story of Mr. Thomas Ward, of Nottingham. Educated at the workhouse 
school and on a training ship, he left England at the mature age of nineteen, in search of fortune. 
Prom Australia he journeyed to San Francisco, where his adventures began in earnest. Alone and 
unaided — entirely ignorant of what lay before him — the plucky lad set out to tramp right across the 
American continent to New York — a distance of three thousand miles! Incredible to relate, he 
actually accomplished this amazing feat, though he passed through many and dire perils ere he set foot 
in New York. Finally he reached England and Nottingham again, after travelling right round the world. 
Like Dick Whittington of old, the wanderer has risen high, and is now not only a prominent business 
man, but a councillor and guardian of his native city. The narrative is here set forth for the first time. 

I. 



HOMAS WARD was born on the 
1 2th of October, 1858. The house 
in which he first saw the light was 
considered to be situated in one of 
the most unhealthy and neglected 
slums of Nottingham, in a district locally known 
as “The Bottoms.” 

The family consisted of a dozen children in 
addition to the parents, all living in three 
wretched rooms, for which was paid a weekly rent 
of two shillings and sixpence. 

The father was a framework 
knitter earning eighteen shill- 
ings per week, and after a time 
depression in trade caused him 
to lose his employment. The 
mother made a brave attempt 
to eke out a livelihood by 
turning the living-room into a 
newsagent’s shop, and at the 
age of seven Tom was sent into 
the streets to sell newspapers 
— one of the first boys to shout 
newspapers in the streets of 
Nottingham. 

Finally young Tom was 
drafted to the workhouse 
school, where he remained 
for some time. At the age 
of twelve and a half he was 
sent by the guardians to the 
Southampton training ship, 
stationed at Hull. Greatly re- 
lieved was the little lad to 
cast off the hideous moleskin 
clothing, adorned with large 
brass buttons marked “ Not- 
tingham Union Workhouse,” 
which proclaimed his pauper 
condition to all the world. 

After one year’s trainingTom 
was transferred to the Hull 



fishing service. His life on board the fishing- 
boats was one long period of cruel torments. 
He was employed as cook, and systematically 
ill-treated by every member of the crew. 

Life on these boats as it was thirty-five years 
ago was indeed rough, and for two and a half 
years the poor lad endured unspeakable suffer- 
ing. His one desire was to obtain release from 
such an inferno. He had plenty of food, of course, 
and the sea air worked marvels, so that he de- 
veloped a remarkably healthy 
constitution and a reserve of 
strength which enabled him to 
endure, a few years later, such 
privations and hardships as 
but few people could survive. 

Attaining the age of sixteen 
Ward was free from the con- 
trol of the guardians, and in 
the year 1874 he bade good- 
bye to the fishing service and 
returned to Nottingham, where 
he obtained employment in 
the Clifton Coal Mine as a 
pony-driver. 

About this time exaggerated 
rumours were afloat respect- 
ing the goldfields of Australia. 
It was said that gold was 
being discovered in such 
quantities that the miners were 
amassing huge piles of wealth 
with very little difficulty. 

Tom’s experience of sea life 
and of coal -mining inspired 
him with all the confidence 
necessary to induce him to un- 
dertake a voyage to Australia 
and to enter u; on a gold-seek- 
ing enterprise at a period when 
such a venture required con- 
siderable courage. 








THOMAS WARD AS A NOTTINGHAM NEWSPAPER 
BOV. 

Front a Photo, by G. Caldwell , Nottingham, 
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The Australian Government were advertising 
free passages to all able-bodied men in posses- 
sion of two pounds to pay for the kit and 
utensils each passenger would require on board 
ship during the voyage out. 

After very little consideration Tom Ward 
determined* to try his luck at the mines. He 
therefore made an application for the necessary 
tickets, and on the 22nd of December, 1877, at 
the mature age of nineteen, Ward sailed from 
Plymouth on board the emigrant ship North- 
brook . 

We need not dwell on the 
horrors of the voyage, which 
occupied eighty-four days. A 
steerage passage on board an 
emigrant ship twenty - seven 
years ago may be described as 
the reverse of anything ap- 
proaching the ideal. 

These enthusiastic gold- 
seekers experienced a rude 
awakening before many hours 
had elapsed after their arrival. 

For months past, they learnt, 
emigrant ships had been com- 
ing in from all parts of the 
world at the rate of three or 
four per month, and the streets 
were swarming with men and 
women in a state, of absolute 
destitution, while large parties 
were constantly returning from 
up country penniless and 
broken in health. To these 
helpless wanderers the new El 
Dorado was a delusion and a 
snare. Returning ships were 
besieged by starving thou- 
sands, begging a chance to 
work their passage home 
again, and in Sydney hun- 
dreds of men were offering 
their labour at any kind of em- 
ployment for food only. 

Tom Ward, needless to say, was bitterly dis- 
appointed. He was satisfied that to proceed to 
the mines was worse than useless, and so took a 
temporary situation as a butcher’s assistant. A 
little later he somewhat improved his position 
by an engagement with a firm of corn and straw 
dealers. 

Tom’s golden dreams had completely vanished, 
and three months in Sydney destroyed any ex- 
pectation of reaping a fortune without capital 
and business experience. The one wish of his 
heart was to escape from this land of destitute 
exiles, and his restless spirit urged him farther 
afield. The prospects at home offered no induce- 



ment to return, and he was highly elated, there- 
fore, when his opportunity presented itself. 

One afternoon his business took him down to 
the quay, where his attention was attracted by a 
smart, barque-rigged sailing ship preparing for 
sea. His inquiries elicited the information 
that she was the Golden Fleece , bound for San 
Francisco, California. 

Tom went on board and offered to work his 
passage round the other half of the globe. In 
consequence of his training on the Hull fishing 
fleet his offer was at once ac- 
cepted, and he was rated as 
an AB. 

As the Golden Fleece un- 
furled her sails Tom bade 
“good-bye” to the land of 
disappointment without regret, 
and turned his eyes to the El 
Dorado of the Western Hemi- 
sphere with renewed hopes. 

The passage across the 
Pacific Ocean from Sydney 
occupied fifty -four days, and 
the Golden fleece cast her anchor 
off San Francisco in August, 
1878. 

It is difficult to picture to 
ourselves the utter solitude of 
Tom’s position, as he walked 
along the streets of San Fran- 
cisco twenty-seven years ago ; 
a lad not twenty years of age, 
an absolute stranger, totally 
ignorant of the country in 
which he had arrived, and 
with only a few dollars in his 
pocket. 

It appears that in San Fran- 
cisco, at the period of which I 
write, there were — and by all 
accounts are still — several 
“ sailors’ boarding - houses,” 
which were conducted under 
a peculiar system. 

It was the practice of the “ touts ” employed 
by the proprietors to allure the sailors into 
these establishments, under various pretences. 
Often no charge was made for board and lodgings, 
and the sailors were encouraged to drink freely 
of the vile intoxicants supplied in abundance. 

When a ship was about to sail on a long 
voyage the men were drugged and secretly 
taken on board — “shanghaied,” in fact. The 
rascally proprietors of the boarding-houses were 
paid a large proportion of the luckless sailors’ 
“ advance notes ” for their services in having 
thus provided a crew. 

Immediately on his arrival Tom was enticed 




THOMAS WARD AT THE AGE OF NINETEEN, 
FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN AT SYDNEY, 
SHOWING HIM AS HE APPEARED THROUGH- 
OUT HIS TRAMP ACROSS THE AMERICAN 
CONTINENT. 

From a Photo, by E. Rus/eldt, Sydney. 
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to take up his abode in one of these boarding- 
houses. His ignorance and simplicity rendered 
him an easy victim to the “tout,” for Tom 
thought he was in luck’s way. He was well 
accustomed to roughing it ; his whole life 
hitherto had been rough and hard, and the 
boarding-house appeared as a haven of safety. 

On the morning of his second day in San 
Francisco he was accosted in the street by a 
stranger in a very familiar manner. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Watson,” said the 
stranger, cheerfully. “ Glad to see you looking 
•so well after our long voyage.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Tom, innocently. 
“ My name is Ward, and I don’t remember 
having seen you before.” 

“ Oh, I’m sorry,” said the stranger ; “ I have 
taken you for someone else ; good morning,” 
and walked away. 

In the afternoon Tom was a little surprised 
when another stranger stopped him. 

“ Halloa, Mr YVard ! ” exclaimed the man, 
holding out his hand. “ How are you getting on 
after your voyage ? ” 

“ You remember me better than I remember 
you,” replied Tom. “ I have no recollection of 
seeing you before.” 

“Why,” replied the stranger, “did we not 
come over together in the Cambridge ? ” 

“ No,” Tom answered ; “ I came here in the 
Golden Fleece from Sydney.” 

“ Oh, I beg your pardon,” said the stranger. 
“ I see I have made a mistake.” 

Tom could not quite understand why people 
should so easily mistake him for some other 
person, but did not trouble further about the 
matter. He was greatly amazed on the follow- 
ing day, however, when a third stranger accosted 
him in the same manner. “ Good morning, 
Mr. Ward,” said the man, cordially. “Delighted 
to see you again. How are you ? ” 

“Good morning,” replied the puzzled Tom. 
“ It seems I’ve got a double in this city.” 

“Not at all,” said the stranger. “I was a 
passenger on board the Golden Fleece from 
Sydney and met you frequently on the steamer.” 
“ There is some mistake,” Tom answered ; 
“ I was a sailor on the Golden Fleece and never 
met you.” 

“ But surely you remember seeing me on the 
ship among the passengers ? ” said the man. 

“ Well, I cannot bring your face to mind,” 
answered Tom, “ but you may have seen 
me.” 

He still had his suspicions, for the stranger 
had referred to the Golden Fleece as a “steamer,” 
whereas, of course, she was a sailing vessel. 

“ Now, come and have a drink,” continued 
the man. 



“ I’m sorry,” replied Tom, “ but I don’t take 
drinks.” 

“ Very well, then, come and dine with me,” 
the stranger persisted ; “lam just going to my 
club, and shall be very pleased if you will 
accompany me.” 

Tom was hard up, and for all he knew the 
man might have seen him on the ship and 
taken a fancy to him. 

“ All right,” he said ; “ I have no objection, if 
you are sure you are not making any mistake 
about me.” 

“ No mistake at all,” said the other. “ Come 
along.” 

Presently the;; came to a large building, and, 
ascending the steps, entered what appeared to 
be a reading-room. At the farther end of the 
room there was another door, over which hung 
a curtain. “ Excuse me a moment,” said the 
stranger ; “ I forgot to leave a message on my 
way here ; I will send a note and then order 
dinner.” 

He left the room by the door they had 
entered, and immediately afterwards another 
stranger entered by the door over which the 
curtain was hanging. He approached Ward 
with a smile, saying : “ How do you do, Mr. 
Ward? I suppose you are the guest of my 
friend Mr. Smith?” 

“ Yes,” said Tom. “ He has invited me to 
dinner with him.” 

“ Of course,” was the answer. “ But you are not 
looking well, Mr. Ward — have you been ill ? ” 

“ No, indeed,” replied Tom ; “lam perfectly 
well.” 

“ I am a doctor, Mr. Ward,” said the new- 
comer — and he certainly appeared to be what 
he claimed — “ and I assure you you cannot be 
well, as your face shows every indication of 
illness. Let me prescribe for you.” 

“ No, thank you, sir,” said Tom. “ I am all 
right and require no prescription.” 

“ You are in error,” persisted the doctor, 
“ and it is foolish of you to decline my assist- 
ance. If you will take off your coat and vest 
I will examine you with pleasure, free of charge.” 
And he produced a stethoscope to prove that 
he was in earnest. 

All the same, Tom was not convinced. On 
the contrary, he knew that he was in the best 
of health, and the more the man urged his 
services the more certain was he that some 
other motive than anxiety for his health was 
the cause of this extraordinary proceeding. 

“ No,” exclaimed the lad, at last, “ I will do 
no such thing, and I will not submit to any 
examination. I am in perfect health.” 

At these words the doctor glanced towards 
the curtain, and instantly Tom’s eyes followed 
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the movement He saw the curtain hanging 
before the inner door quickly moved on one 
side, and the face of the man who had induced 
him to enter the building appeared for a moment 
looking through a small window fixed in the 
panel of the door. The doctor made a curious 
sign with a motion of his head, and Tom, now 
thoroughly alarmed, turned round, rushed 
through the door by which he had entered, 
took the steps at one lump, and raced down the 



street until he found refuge at the boarding- 
house once more. 

It was now quite evident to him that the 
various strangers who had spoken to him in the 
streets were all in league, but what their object 
could be, he was unable to guess ; the whole of 
the proceedings were absolutely incomprehen- 
sible. What could they want with a lad, 
destitute of all means of any sort whatever, 
except the clothes on his back? To this day 
Tom can form no idea what object they had in 
view, but he was greatly terrified with the whole 
affair. 

His terrors were increased as day by day he 
became aware of the mysterious disappearance 
of the sailors from the boarding-house. No one 
knew what had become of them, except those 
actually employed in this “ crimping u business. 
The sailors who remained in the house were too 



besotted with liquor to care anything about the 
matter, and Tom was too inexperienced to form 
the slightest idea of the real character of the 
establishment 

As, however, he had his wits about him, and 
refused all liquor, he became aware of one 
curious fact. Men whom he had seen intoxi- 
cated in the evening were missing the following 
morning, and he knew perfectly well they were 
incapable of leaving the house of their own 
accord. 

Horrible suspicions 
entered his mind. He 
conceived the startling 
notion that the sailors 
were murdered, and that 
an attempt would soon be 
made to take his own life ! 
All his pleasant anticipa- 
tions of picking up a for- 
tune in San Francisco 
were banished for ever. 

The “touts” employed 
by the boarding - house 
acted as spies on the men 
and never gave them a 
chance to get away, so 
that Tom became con- 
vinced that if he re- 
mained in the city he 
would surely lose his life. 
To deceive the spies he 
professed to be quite in- 
different as to the kind 
of employment he might 
obtain, and expressed his 
willingness to accept any 
offer that might be made 
to him. The proprietor, 
pleased at his complai- 
sance, informed him that he would recommend 
him to a ship as a first-class sailor. The spies, 
therefore, left him at liberty for a time to wander 
about the city without interference. 

But Tom had no intention of becoming a 
sailor, and a week after his first arrival he 
determined to make a desperate effort to escape. 

The population of San Francisco at this date 
was a mixture of all nations, especially Chinamen. 
Great lawlessness prevailed, most men went 
armed, and murders were of frequent occurrence. 
The thought of remaining in California filled 
Tom with dreadful apprehensions. 

Leaving his small trunk behind him, and with 
only a little bundle of linen in his hand, he con- 
trived to leave the house undetected just before 
five o'clock one morning, and ran down to the 
ferry-boat which left San Francisco at five every 
morning for Oakland. He succeeded in crossing 
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the bay without attracting special attention, and 
quickly made his way to the railway station in 
great fear of pursuit. 

He knew that trains left Oakland for New 
York, and that ships left New York for England, 
but of the distance between San Francisco and 
New York, and the nature of the country to be 
traversed, he was as ignorant as a child. 

The lowest fare m a cattle-truck to New 
York from Oakland was somewhere about one 
hundred dollars. Tom wasted no time in 
speculating as to the possibility of acquiring 
such a sum. The acquisition of the moon 
itself was just as easy to him, and every moment 
he expected to see a boarding-house “runner 1 ' 
on his track, who would certainly arrest him for 
non-payment of his food and lodging bill, so that 
he would then be completely in their power. 

Without the least hesitation the lad started to 
walk across the American continent to New 
York — over three thousand miles by the railway 
route— his outfit two or three dollars, a spare 
shirt, and the clothes on his back ! 

He had, as I have said, no idea of what the 
journey involved. In his ignorance he pictured 
the country to himself as being similar to 
England. He expected to have a pleasant walk 
from village to village and town to town, walking 
and begging his way along from day to day, time 
being of no importance in his calculations. 

The railway lines should be his compass 
throughout the journey ; he was shrewd enough 
to understand the danger of losing his way. 

For several days his expectations were fully 
realized. From Oakland to Stockton, a distance 
of about sixty miles,* the country abounded in 
orchards. He gathered fruit in large quantities. 
The weather was lovely, and he could always 
obtain a good meal at any of the farmhouses, in 
payment for chopping a pile of wood for winter 
use. A comfortable bed was easily found 
among the straw in the sheds. 

On the third day the lad came up with 
another wayfarer, who gave him some useful 
instructions in the methods adopted by tramps 
in their wanderings. He explained to Tom that 
it was not necessary to do too much walking, as 
it was often very easy to obtain a ride on the 
freight trains. 

Together, at dusk, the pair arrived at a way- 
side station some twenty-five or thirty miles 
from Stockton, and here they ascertained that a 
freight train would leave at ten o'clock for 
Sacramento. Tom was quite willing to join his 
new friend in a surreptitious railway journey if 
it was towards New York. Hiding themselves 



* The distances given by Mr. Ward are his rough calculations of 
the miles he covered on the journey, and have not been verified by 
the map. 



in the hedge opposite the stopping-place, they 
awaited the train. When it pulled up Tom was 
astonished to see from twenty to thirty tramps 
rush out and attempt to secrete themselves 
about the waggons. On the first waggon 
Tom reached was a steam-boiler lying at 
full length. He quickly scrambled into the 
fire-hole and shut himself in, while his com- 
panion crept into the body of the boiler at 
the other end. Before the train started, how- 
ever, a number of officials, carrying lamps with 
them, searched the waggons and cleared about 
a score of the tramps out, including Tom's com- 
panion, but they failed to detect the youth in the 
fire-hole. 

In this fashion he travelled about eighty 
miles during the night, until they entered 
Sacramento, where he was glad to get out and 
thus escape from the tortures of the bumping 
waggons. 

He had no interest in the town of Sacramento, 
and rapidly left the place behind him, making his 
breakfast off the fruit from the orchards. 

He had now covered a distance of about a 
hundred and seventy miles, and, gathering 
together a supply of fruit, went cheerfully on his 
way again, working and begging as he went 
along. In every case his youthful and forlorn 
appearance touched the hearts of the people, 
who treated him with great kindness. When 
he told them that he was an English lad strug- 
gling to reach New York in order to return 
home they were simply speechless with amaze- 
ment. Not for an instant did anyone believe 
that he would live to accomplish a quarter of 
the distance. 

Tom's cheerful ignorance filled their minds 
with profound pity, and induced them to supply 
him with many necessary things! 

During the day he passed through Sacramento 
Tom made the acquaintance of another 
American tramp, who enlightened him some- 
what as to the nature of the country before him. 

He explained to the young wanderer that the 
Sierra Nevada mountains lay before him and 
that the road ran for a hundred and forty-five 
miles over the mountains. It would be utterly 
impossible for anyone to cross them on foot 
through the snow, especially without any equip- 
ment whatever, as was the case with him. 

As they travelled along towards Auburn, 
twenty-five miles from Sacramento, the tramp 
told Tom that the “ Lightning " Mail Express 
would stop at that wayside station for water, 
previous to starting on her run over the snow- 
sheds of the Nevada mountains. He then pro- 
posed a scheme by which, he suggested, they 
might obtain a passage over the Nevadas with 
the mail train. He described to Tom how it 
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was possible for a fearless man to pack himself 
under a Pullman car, between a crossbar and 
the bottom of the car, so as to ride with safety. 
He said that under the Pullmans, at the rear end, 
was an iron bar two and a half inches broad, 
and about a foot from the floor of the car; and 
if a slim man jammed his body at full length 
along the bar in this space he could travel in 
that way with a fair amount of security, as long 
as he kept his nerves well under control. 

Ward was in a desperate dilemma. He could 
not stay where he was, and he dared not turn 
back. He therefore determined to risk the 
journey over the mountains under a Pullman car. 

Probably the tramp had often taken trips 
under the cars on shorter journeys and on 
better routes ; but the run over the Nevada 
Snow-sheds was another thing, and only in the 
last extremity would anyone attempt the feat. 

In due time the pair arrived at Auburn, and 
when the 44 mail ” drew up Tom, unperceived 
in the darkness, carefully packed himself along 
the bar under a Pullman car, as instructed by 
the friendly tramp. 

He cannot give any adequate description of 
the ensuing experience. The train appeared to 
travel at a fearful rate, creating a perfect sand- 
storm beneath the wheels, which nearly suffo- 
cated him. As they dashed through the 



snow-sheds the cold, intensified by the rush of 
air, benumbed his limbs and almost stopped 
the circulation. It was fearful torture, com- 
pelled as he was to remain in one position for 
hours. No relief was possible, as any change 
of posture would mean certain death beneath 
those flying wheels. 

Gradually he lost the feeling of intense pain, 
and as he became partially unconscious the 



fatal numbness of his body increased. Grasp- 
ing the bar with rigid fingers, his head resting 
on his hands, his body wedged between the bar 
and the floor of the car, the lad endured agonies 
during the following four or five hours, as the 
train steamed upwards through the mountain 
gorges. Early in the morning the 44 mail ” 
entered the depot at Truckee — seven thousand 
two hundred feet above sea-level. Shaking off 
his stupor, Tom managed to wriggle off the bar 
and fell to the ground. With a great effort 
he succeeded in crawling on hands and knees 
from under the train, and in that manner 
reached the engine-shed, where a large fire was 
burning. Here he was allowed to rest and 
warm himself until fully recovered. 

He calculated that he was now three hundred 
and forty miles distant from San Francisco, and 
safe from his enemies, but, nevertheless, he 
decided to assume the name of Albert Edward 
Ellingworth for the purpose of concealing his 
identity and of hiding all trace from the San 
Francisco crimps, of whom he had exaggerated 
fears. He found it necessary to rest all day in 
Truckee, and on hunting for forage was not long 
n discovering a large potato field. The town 
tself was simply a small congregation of wooden 
structures, but the land was well cultivated for a 
considerable distance around. He gathered a 
quantity of potatoes and 
several other edible roots, 
and then lighted a fire, 
and with the aid of a fruit 
tin made soup of the 
vegetables by the side of 
a small stream. In this 
manner he satisfied his 
hunger, washed, and made 
himself as presentable as 
possible under the circum- 
stances. Then he made 
an application at one of 
the shanties for some em- 
ployment, but the settler 
received him in such a 
ferocious manner — setting 
a savage dog at him, from 
which he escaped with 
difficulty— that he dared 
not approach anyone else. 
The tramps* were, no doubt, a great nuisance ; 
and the railway officials especially often 
treated them with the utmost severity, as Tom 
very soon discovered. 

Towards evening the lad observed several 
tramps seated together round a fire beside a 
potato field. Plucking up courage he joined 
them, and was received without question. The 
settlers made no great demur at the loss of a 




“the train appeared to travel at a pearful rate, creating a perfect sandstorm 
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few potatoes, and there 
were no police to disturb 
them. They all slept to- 
gether that night round 
the fire. During the night, 
while fast asleep, Tom 
had his pockets rifled of 
his last coin and every- 
thing of the slightest value, 
but was afraid to accuse 
anyone and so precipitate 
a quarrel. 

Early next morning the 
party breakfasted off* pota- 
toes and what bread they 
had picked up in the 
place. Tom boiled an 
extra supply for future use, 
and then started off* again 
on his way towards New 
York. 

Descending the slopes 
of the Nevadas by the 
railway line, he enjoyed 
lovely views and magnifi- 
cent scenes. He never left 
the line, however, but fol- 
lowed its windings through 
the ravines and along the 
mountain passes all day, 
walking amid solitary 
grandeur. That night he 
slept alone on the moun- 
tains under an overhang- 
ing rock. 

He heard the distant 
howls of wild animals, but 
knew not what they were. 

Had anything or anyone 
attacked him, he was un- 
armed and defenceless, unable to protect him- 
self. His only friend was the railway line and 
his only comfort the passing trains. 

At noon the following day he arrived at 
Reno Junction, forty miles from Truckee. 
Here he observed his old friend the boiler, in 
which he had travelled from Stockton to Sacra- 
mento. Had he known the boiler was on its 
way to Reno, he reflected, he might have 
avoided the terrible ride under the Pullman car 
by a further journey in the fire- hole. 

The boiler was labelled for Carson City, on 
the branch line from Reno Junction. The 
main line, by the way, was then called the 
Central Pacific from San Francisco to Ogden, 
but is now the Union Pacific. 

After leaving Reno, Tom never saw another 
tramp until he arrived at Salt Lake. This fact 
was very significant, had he only understood the 

VoL XV.' — 



HK NEVER Lh.Fl 1 HK LINK, UUT FOLLOWED ITS WINDINGS THROUGH lHli RAVINES AND ALONG 
THE MOUNTAIN PASSES. ’* 



reason. No man with the least knowledge of 
what the journey involved would ever dream of 
attempting to cross the State of Nevada through 
the Great American Desert single-handed and 
without the slightest preparation or equipment. 

Tom was in utter ignorance as to the nature 
of the country before him. At Reno he 
obtained a further supply of potatoes and fruit, 
and then, after crossing the Truckee River by 
the side of the railway, he entered on a tramp 
across that terrible sandy desert where so many 
human bones have whitened in the glaring 
sunshine. 

Very soon all habitations and every vestige of 
vegetation were left behind. Imagine a solitary 
lad, just twenty years old, carrying a few boiled 
potatoes and a small quantity of fruit, calmly 
tramping over one of the greatest death-traps in 
the American continent 1 Hour after hour he 
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plodded on by the side of the rails, occasionally 
resting while a train rushed past It was the 
month of August, with the sun pouring its hot 
rays on his head, and there was not the least 
shelter anywhere in sight. In supreme loneli- 
ness the boy fought his way along, a great feat 
in his heart. What did this immense desert 
mean in this part of America? He had never 
for a moment anticipated such an experience. 

But the railway inspired him with courage ; 
he could not lose his way, and soon the sand 
would surely come to an end. Once or twice 
he passed a signal-box, but the men inside 
regarded him with suspicion. He might be a 
decoy in league with train-robbers ! It was so 
unusual to see a man tramping along the line 
across the desert ; they were astounded to see 
him there, and would not even open their doors 
to speak to him — he might shoot, they thought 



maddening, and his mind was tortured with 
dread as he began to realize his appalling 
situation. Again he slept in the heated sands. 

The third day opened with the eternal same- 
ness of the previous days, and Tom started early 
on his walk, without breakfast or drink. 

He counted the sleepers on the line to occupy 
his thoughts as he staggered on, ever on. There 
was not the least variation in the surrounding 
Country to relieve his eyes or his wandering 
mind — nothing but desert on every hand. Once 
he passed a water- tank placed on the line to 
supply the engines. Eagerly he licked the 
slight moisture which oozed through the seams, 
to alleviate the pain of his throbbing lips, but 
try as he would he could not obtain water, for 
the tank was carefully covered and protected. 

That night he buried himself in the sands in 
partial delirium. Since the previous evening 




“all through the next day he tramped on and on." 



Tom ate sparingly of his provisions, but had 
no water with him. When darkness overtook 
him he lay down in the sand to sleep. The 
nights were chilly, and, as he had nothing to 
make a fire with, he hollowed out a bed in the 
sand and discovered the warmth beneath the 
surface. All through the next day he tramped 
on and on, reeling under the pitiless fire of that 
awful sun. Nothing was in view but the shining 
lines lying on the shimmering sands, and 
running straight on and on till they disappeared 
in the far distance. 

By the evening of that second day in the 
desert the wanderer had exhausted all his food, 
and was without a drop of moisture to cool his 
swollen tongue. The terrible solitude was 



he had tasted no food, and had not drunk water 
since leaving Reno. During the whol'i day, 
too, he had seen no living thing, save when 
the trains whirled past him, paying no heed to 
his despairing signals. 

His fears and tortures were indescribable ; it 
seemed like some horrible nightmare. He was 
astounded that no station or town came within 
view. He had never heard of the Nevada 
desert, and had not, before this, the least con- 
ception of the existence of such a place. 

Again throughout the fourth day he stumbled 
on under the same downpour of fiery sunshine, 
amid the everlasting silence — two days without 
food and four days without water. Although 
Tom did not carry an ounce of superfluous 
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flesh — being practically all muscle, thin and 
wiry — and was exceptionally inured to hardships 
and exposure, his extraordinary powers of 
endurance must have been taxed to the utmost 
to have enabled him to sustain the terrible 
strain of this journey. 

As evening approached, and when despair 
and exhaustion tempted him to lie down and 
die, he suddenly discovered that the line was 
crossing the Humboldt River. With a shriek of 
hysterical laughter he staggered to the river side 
and dashed his aching head into the water. 
After relieving his burning thirst he stripped 
and plunged into the cooling stream. It was 
delicious — but still he had no food. 

That night Tom slept by the river-side. His 
sleep was profound and dreamless, and greatly 
revived his exhausted energies. The following 
morning he had another refreshing bath, and 
then left the river with great reluctance, but he 
knew that he must push on, as he felt the pangs 
of hunger keenly, and the consequent weakness 
alarmed him. He had walked a hundred miles 
during the last four days, half the time without 
food and water. 

The fifth day brought no release from that 
awful desert, but he still struggled on along the 
line, alone and utterly mystified, until darkness 
fell— the third day without food. Throwing 
himself down, he slept in the sands as before. 

On the morning of the sixth day in the 
desert, and fortunately before he had com- 
menced his forward tramp, the lad observed a 
black mass on the far horizon moving from 
north to south and eastward of himself. Stretch- 
ing himself out on the sands — he felt too weak 
to rise — he eagerly scanned the party as they 
crossed the railway-line half a mile ahead of him. 
They proved to be a band of Indians apparently 
returning from a raid. Trailing behind the 
horses were long poles, on which were slung 
large packages of captured goods. Several dogs 
accompanied the Indians, but as there was a hot 
wind blowing from the east, raising a slight dust- 
storm, Tom was not discovered. He learnt 
afterwards that he had had a merciful escape, as 
the redskins would assuredly have taken his 
scalp if his presence had been detected. 

Fearing danger, the lad did not continue his 
journey until about an hour had elapsed and 
when the Indians had completely vanished. 
And now, in addition to all his other sufferings, 
his feet gave way. 

At this fresh misfortune he was more than 
half inclined to return to the river when, after an 
hour’s walk, he heard behind him the sound of 
an approaching train. Tom stood close to the 
line in a sullen, mad humour. No doubt the 
driver saw him standing there alone in that open, 



desolate region, for the train slowed down to 
about six miles an hour as the engine passed 
him, the driver and stoker staring at him in great 
astonishment. It was a freight train, with covered 
waggons, and before the last one passed him, by 
an impulse of sheer desperation, Tom sprang on 
to a buffer and succeeded in securing a seat 
across it It was an act of pure insanity, but he 
was miraculously preserved from a horrible death 
under the wheels. 

A few minutes afterwards Tom heard a guard, 
on the roofs of the waggons, coming to see 
what had happened to him, as he had dis- 
appeared from the line, although the train did 
not stop. Determined not to be left behind 
to die in that awful wilderness, the lad peered 
under the waggon for a hiding-place, and dis- 
covered that the brakes were attached by a 
crossbar from wheel to wheel. By the aid of 
the coupling chain he flung himself under the 
waggon, astride the brake, in a recumbent 
posture and held on like grim death. Where 
he lay it was impossible for^fhe guard to see 
him, and as the man returned after a fruitless 
search Tom heard him shout, “I can’t see 
anyone.” 

Presently the train increased its speed, and 
for several hours Tom clung to his place as 
none but a desperate man could possibly have 
done. Fortunately for him, however, the train 
kept up a steady pace throughout. Any bumping 
together of the waggons would have inevitably 
flung him to the ground. 

Thus, at the imminent risk of his life, he 
escaped a horrible death in the desert, for there 
his fate would have been certain. Another 
twenty-four hours without food and water would 
have killed him. 

About noon the train entered the station of 
Winnemucca, a railway depot in the desert, and 
Tom crawled from under the waggon. 

He made no attempt to avoid detection. 
His dirty appearance, wild-looking eyes, emaci- 
ated features, and staggering gait evoked ex- 
clamations of wondering pity from the guards 
and drivers congregated there. He had not 
tasted food for three and a half days, nor a 
drop of water for a day and a half, and for 
nearly six days had been toiling alone across 
that awful desert under a scorching, blinding 
sun. 

He was immediately assisted into a small 
refreshment saloon, and there provided with 
food and stimulants. 

His story was received with incredulity, his 
alleged ride under the waggon being declared 
an impossibility. He was taken to the motion- 
less waggons and requested to explain bis 
performance* 
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Tom at once complied with the request, and 
fully convinced the onlookers that he had 
accomplished the feat. The sympathetic railway 
officials made a collection of a few coins and 
presented them to him. He related his story 
from the time of leaving San Francisco to his 
arrival at Winnemucca to the attendant of the 
saloon, who treated him with considerable 
kindness. This man invited him to rest in the 
saloon for the day, and afterwards arranged a 
comfortable bed for him in an outhouse. 

The next morning a substantial breakfast was 
provided for him, and Tom was almost himself 
again. He gathered from the men that another 
depot, called Carlin, was situated about eighty 
miles farther east. It was imperative for him 
to risk the journey, as he could not expect 
further aid here, and the guards would not give 
him a free passage on the trains. 

On leaving the saloon he was presented with 
a parcel of broken victuals, a bottle of water, 
and a supply of ship biscuits. 

Once more he faced the terrors of the desert, 
buoyed with the faith that his strength 
would enable him to reach the depot by 
the time his food and water were exhausted. 

With dogged persistence he went on for 
hours together under that fearful sun, en- 
during again the effects of that awesome 
solitude. Again he slept in the sands. 

The second day was but a repetition of 
the first — a continuous tramp along the 
line, in almost utter silence, the sun always 
the same blazing ball of fire above his head, 
the shimmering sands all round, nothing 
living to be seen. With head bowed, his 
hat drawn forward to protect his eyes, he 
plodded on — walking, walking, hour after 
hour, yet making no perceptible progress. 

It was enough to shatter the nerves of a 
strong man, much more those of a youth 
but twenty years old. 

On the morning of the third day his 
food and water were entirely consumed. 

He struggled on again all the day, hoping 
to reach the depot before night, but dark- 
ness found him still without sight of any 
habitation. He had made one serious 
miscalculation. His feet were so bad that 
he was incapable of covering the miles as 
rapidly as he intended ; he made much 
less headway than he imagined, as he suf- 
fered excessively from his lacerated feet 

It is useless to attempt to describe 
what the lad endured throughout the 
fourth day. Two days without food and 
water — everything contributed to pro- 
long the agonies of his position. Then, 
even under the scorching rays of the sun, 



he felt cold and chilly — the first symptoms of an 
attack of ague. Towards evening, utterly ex- 
hausted, he hobbled into the Carlin depot. He 
appealed for assistance at several shanties, but it 
was churlishly refused. At last he arrived at a 
hut in which three young Englishmen resided. 
They asked him who and what he was. When 
he stated that he was an Englishman on his 
way to New York — and his speech bore out 
his assertion — they treated him with ready 
hospitality. 

This second trial of the desert had reduced 
Tom wofully. His strength was exhausted, his 
feet were a shocking sight, and his body was 
shaking with ague. When the young English- 
men heard Tom’s story they were genuinely 
concerned as to his condition. They took him 
in, not only as a countryman, but as a brother, 
and tended him with the utmost .solicitude. 
He remained with them four days. They gave 
him a new pair of stockings, and even a pocket- 
brush, in order that he might make himself pre 
sentable when he again approached civilization. 




“they tended him with the utmost solicitude.' 
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They told him the distance he had travelled, 
the position of the depot in the desert, and the 
many miles he had still to accomplish before he 
left this desolate region behind him. But, above 
all, they instructed him in a scheme by which 
he might succeed in reaching Salt Lake. Tom 
was well aware that the railway line along the 
route was but a single one, and that, at long 
distances apart, there were loop lines by which 
trains travelling in opposite directions might 
pass each other. But he did not know that 
emigrant trains were compelled to stand on the 
loop lines until all other trains had passed them. 
They informed him that the guards on the 
trains going east were changed at Carlin, 
where they examined all tickets, which would 
not be again checked until the next station 
was reached. 

The idea was that if he could walk to the 
next place where the loop lines were laid, and 
manage to conceal himself until the arrival of 
an emigrant train, which would be obliged to 
wait a considerable time for a passing “ mail/’ 
he could then mingle with the emigrants, as 
they were allowed to leave the train for the 
time being for relaxation from their confinement. 
He would thus be able to take his place in the 
train as one of the emigrants, as no one would 
suspect him of having stolen on board in such a 
desolate part. 

His English friends informed him that the 
next loop line where the emigrants would stop 
was some twenty-five miles farther east. Then, 
with their good wishes, and a supply of such 
provisions as they had at their disposal, he once 
more resumed his journey through the desert. 
He found the place described before evening, 
and slept as usual in the sands during the 
night 

The following morning the emigrant train 
drew up on the loop line, the passengers rushed 
out like a swarm of bees, and 1'om — who had 
been crouching behind a small hut where tools 
were kept for the platelayers, and where he had 
brushed his clothes and made his appearance 



as decent as possible — instantly mingled with 
the crowd. 

When the expected “mail” had passed the 
guards shouted “ All aboard,” and Tom was one 
of the first to take his seat. His fellow-travellers 
did not suspect him in the least, and thus for 
the rest of the day he was carried comfortably 
along with the emigrants, journeying about a 
hundred miles. 

During the day one of the emigrants 
observed that Tom had no food with him, and 
when he ascertained the lad’s destitute con- 
dition generously invited him to share his 
meals. Tom was extremely grateful to the 
young stranger for his kindness and for his 
friendship on the journey. 

Towards evening there was another stoppage, 
where the guards were changed and the tickets 
examined. 

His friends at Carlin had advised Ward to 
leave the train here, walk on to the next loop 
line, and repeat the experiment ; but Tom had 
no desire for a further tramp in the desert. He 
was determined to carry out another plan he 
had thought of in the train. It appears that 
these emigrant trains were attached to freight 
waggons, and that running alongside the 
carriages were outside platforms or footboards. 
When the train stopped, and before the guards 
came round, Tom walked to the end of the 
platforms, climbed up the steps at the end of 
the covered waggon, and stretched himself on 
the roof. As it was now quite dark he easily 
avoided detection. There he remained until the 
tickets had been examined and the train was 
again well on its way. He then descended and 
entered a carriage, the occupants taking it for 
granted he had simply changed compartments. 

. The train travelled slowly along all night, but 
on the day following it entered the station at 
Ogden, Salt Lake. Thus Tom had been 
brought two hundred and fifty miles over the 
remaining portion of the desert, which extends 
by railway route from Reno Junction to Ogden 
— about five hundred and fifty miles. 



(To be concluded. ) 



The final instalment of this remarkable narrative describes Mr. Ward’s strange adventures during 
the remainder of his journey across the United States, how he finally reached New York, and the 
manner of his return to his native town. 
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The “ Dancing Island ” of Manihiki . 

By Beatrice Grimshaw. 

Miss Grimshaw here describes her visit to Manihiki, a remarkable South Sea paradise 
“ at the back of beyond," where the inhabitants seem to do nothing but dance and sing 
the livelong day. The dancing-master is a person of vast importance, and the singing 
and dancing competitions often end in exciting fights. 



H HERE can be few spots in the 
world farther removed from the 
beaten track of tourists than the 
exceedingly quaint and pretty little 
South Sea island of Manihiki ; and 
this, perhaps, gives the place its greatest charm. 
Not even the remote Pacific is free from the 
tripper in these days of cheapened travel, and 
Honolulu and Samoa, the principal stopping- 
places on the trans-oceanic route, have been 
greatly vulgarized by round-the-world tourists of 
recent years. The South Sea islander is the 
most imitative of creatures ; he is only too eager 
to transform himself into a poor caricature of 
the white man who has invaded his country, 
take kindly and readily to drink, extravagance, 
and greed, and spend his time in the manu- 
facture of sham antiquities to sell to the trusting 
traveller on steamer days at excessive prices. 

Outside the great lanes of steamer traffic, 
however, the strange, far-away, dreamy island 
world remains much as it was. There has been 
small change in the South Seas since the early 
nineteenth century, when 
the great revolution 
caused by the introduction 
of Christianity took place, 
and cannibalism and 
heathenism disappeared 
from the larger part of the 
Pacific. Most South Sea 
islands have been nomin- 
ally Christian since then ; 
although the impartial 
traveller is compelled to 
admit that in many of 
the remoter islands the 
Christianity is wearing 
rather thin. This is 
especially the case with 
Manihiki, which lies far 
away from all outside in- 
fluences, and is very 
seldom visited by ships, 
so that the island is 



thrown upon its own resources, and tends 
somewhat to revert to heathen customs. 

You may not find Manihiki in the atlas under 
its own name, since geographers have agreed to 
call it “ Humphrey Island,” and you will not 
find it at all unless on a really good and accurate 
map. Look for New Zealand, then run the eye in 
a north-easterly direction for over two thousand 
miles, passing through the Cook group and up 
to within a few degrees of the Equator. There 
lies Manihiki, 44 at the back of beyond ” — a coral 
island of the beautiful atoll or ring formation, 
enclosing a great lagoon over six miles long, 
dotted with innumerable little palmy, plumy 
islets. The sea beyond the foaming barrier reef 
is of an intense sapphire blue ; within the lagoon, 
viewed through picturesque openings in the 
thick-set groves of palm, it is of a singularly 
brilliant verdigris green. The sand of the 
beach, composed of powdered coral, and 
mixed here and there with complete twigs 
and branches of this beautiful substance, is 
very fine and as white as table salt 




From a] a village scene in manihiki. f Photo. 
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Nothing quainter or prettier can be imagined 
than the little settlement above the beach, dis 
figured though it is by a great whitewashed barn 
of a church dating from early missionary days, 
and built in the worst possible taste. A palm- 
bordered road of finest white sand, beautifully 
kept, and four miles long, runs without a bend 
or break from one end of the island to the other 
— this portion of the atoll forming a separate 
island and containing most of the scanty popu- 
lation. The village stands about midway, a 
collection of quaint little houses deeply thatched 
with plaited pandanus leaf, and walled with small, 
straight saplings set side by side, and admitting 
a good deal of light and 
air. The houses are un- 
windowed as a rule. 

Rakahanga, a sister 
island only a few miles 
from Manihiki, is ex- 
tremely like the latter in 
formation and architec- 
ture. It, however, en- 
joys the additional 
advantage of a gaol, 
which is built of crossed 
saplings, looks much like 
a huge bird - cage, and 
certainly could not con- 
fine anyone who made 
the smallest attempt to 
get out. However, as 
criminals are unknown 
in these islands and 
petty offences are visited 
by fine instead of im- 
prisonment, the gaol is 
not expected to do real 
service, being merely a 
bit of " swagger,” like 
the whitewashed stone 
houses possessed by one 
or two wealthy natives, 
who never think of living 
in them. 

Within, the ordinary houses are extremely 
simple. The floor, of white coral gravel, reflects 
and intensifies the soft diffused light that enters 
through the walls. There may be a native 
bedstead, laced across with* " sinnet ” (plaited 
cocoanut fibre) and provided with a gay patch- 
work quilt and a few large, soft mats of pandanus 
leaf, ingeniously split, dried, and plaited. There 
will certainly be a pile of camphor-wood trunks, 
containing the clothes of the household, a dozen 
or so cocoanut shells for drinking and eating 
purposes, a few sheath-knives, and a small 
quantity of much-cherished crockery. In the 
corner you may find a heap of flying-fish ready 



cleaned for baking in the oven-pit outside, and 
a number of green, unhusked cocoanuts for 
drinking. You may possibly see some ship's 
biscuits, too, bought from the one white 
resident of the island, a trader ; and there will 
also be some lumps of white, soft pith, shaped 
like large buns— the "sponge ” or kernel of the 
old cocoanut, which grows and fills up the shell 
after the water has dried away and the nut com- 
menced to sprout. But there will be no 
bananas, no oranges, no mangoes, grandillas, 
pineapples, yam, taro or ti root, bread-fruit or 
maupei chestnuts, as in the fertile volcanic 
islands. Manihiki is a coral island pure and 
simple, and has no soil at 
all — nothing but sand 
and white gravel, out of 
which the cocoa-palm and 
a few small timber trees 
spring in a manner that 
seems almost miraculous 
to those accustomed to 
the rich, fertile soil of 
Raratonga or Tahiti. 
Cocoanut and fish are 
the food of the Mani- 
hikian, varied by an 
occasional gorge of turtle- 
meat, and a feast of pig 
and fowl on very great 
occasions. There is, 
therefore, not much work 
to do in the island, and 
there are few distractions 
from the outside world, 
since trading schooners 
only call two or three 
times a year at best. 

Some copra - drying is 

done (copra is the com- 
mercial form of the cocoa- 
nut, ready prepared for 
the oil mill), and a few 
toy canoes, baskets, and 
other curiosities are 

made, to find a precarious saie when a schooner 
comes in and the captain is inclined to speculate. 

But time never hangs heavy on the 
Manihikian’s hands. He is the most accom- 
plished dancer and singer in the whole South 

Pacific, and the island is inordinately proud of 
this distinction. All South Sea islanders sing 
constantly, not in solos, but in choruses, with- 
out any accompaniment, time and tune being 
perfect and the harmonies most ingenious. 
The booming, sonorous basses of the men 
resound like the larger pipes of a church organ ; 
no white man’s throat can produce anything like 
the oddly instrumental effect of these Kanaka 




THt GAOL AT KAKAHANGA— “ IT LOOKS I IKK A HUGE HIKD 
CAGE, AND CKRTAINLY COULD NOT CONFINE ANYONE WHO 
MADE THE SLIGHTEST ATTEMPT TO GET OUT.” 

I* rom a Photo. 
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voices. A higher voice, sometimes a woman’s, 
sometimes a man’s, leads the music ; the main 
body of voice follows, embroidering on the tune 
as they go, while a certain number keep up a 
deep booming bass. In Manihiki, however, the 
tunes are much sweeter and more definite than 
in most other islands, and the impromptu 
variations of the “ seconds ” are really wonder- 
ful. The voices, too, are exceptionally good. 
The time is as perfect as if beaten out by a 
metronome, and false notes are almost unknown. 
If by any chance a singer, improvising too boldly, 
should create a discord with the main body, 
loud yells of derision drive him shamefaced and 
confused away ; and it is quite possible that an 
ugly nickname commemorating his blunder will 
be promptly tacked on to him by the village wit. 

Men and women alike seem incapable of 
fatigue when singing. The mere white man will 
feel tired and husky after going through a couple 
of songs, but a Manihikian would run through 
half-a-dozen and then essay “ Tannhauser,” fol- 
lowing up with another Wagnerian opera, and 
perhaps a cantata thrown in. By this time it 
would be dusk, and the chorus would probably 
stop to eat a cartload of cocoanuts before 
beginning on the whole “Nibelungen Ring” cycle 
for the night. About midnight, however, the 
resident agent, a clever half-caste who has 
European ideas about the value of sleep, would 
probably send out the village policeman with a 
war-club to induce the singers to go to bed ; 
and, quite unfatigued, they would rise up from 
their cross-legged, squatting posture on the 
ground and go, remonstrant, but compelled. 

Happily for the resident agent and the trader, 
however, European music is not known in 
Manihiki, and when a singing fit seizes the 
people they can generally be stopped after 
about a day, unless somebody has composed 
something very new and very screaming. If 
the two ends of the village have begun one of 
their musical competitions, there may also be 
difficulty in bringing it to a period ; for 
the rival choruses will sing against each 
other with cracking throats and swelling veins, 
hour after hour, until, perhaps, the competition 
ends in a stand-up fight of the freest kind. It 
is regrettable, but true, that the services of the 
church, conducted by a native pastor, rather 
often end in a singing fight. One side of the 
church will start singing verses set to native 
music against the other side. This faction at 
once takes up the challenge, sings at the highest 
pitch of its lungs, and improvises variations and 
harmonies for all it is worth. The competition 
grows keener, and the first side, desirous of 
excelling somehow or other, substitutes the 
names of its opponents for any Biblical bad 



character who may happen to come into the 
verses. Side number two casts away all reserve 
at this and sings libel pure and simple. Number 
one retaliates with cannibal calumnies going 
back to heathen days, and asserts that the flesh 
of number two’s ancestors is still (metaphorically) 
sticking in number one’s back teeth. This is 
the match to the gunpowder, and inside of ten 
seconds fur is flying with a vengeance, while the 
native pastor, shrieking and stamping between 
the combatants in the aisle and threatening to 
“ tell ” next time the missionary ship comes 
along, is powerless to stop the fight until it has 
worked its way to a natural conclusion. 

But it is in dancing, above all things, that the 
Manihikian finds his chief reason for continuing 
to exist on this mortal earth. All Pacific 
islanders dance; the Manihiki dances, how- 
ever, are infinitely superior to those of most 
other islands, which consist almost altogether 
of a wriggle belonging to the danse-du-vtntre 
family and a little waving of the arms. The 
Manihiki dance has the wriggle for its ground- 
work, but there are many steps and variations. 
Some of the steps are so rapid that the eye can 
hardly follow them, and a camera-shutter which 
works up to one-hundredth of a second does 
not give a sharp result. The men are ranged 
in a long row, with the women opposite ; there 
is a good deal of wheeling and turning about in 
brisk military style — advancing, retreating, and 
spinning round. The men dance very much 
on the extreme tips of their toes (they are, 
of course, barefooted), after the fashion of a 
European premiere danseuse , and keep up this 
painful posture for an extraordinary length of 
time. Every muscle in the whole body seems 
to be worked in the “ fancy ” steps ; and there 
is a remarkable effect of general dislocation, 
due to turning the knees and elbows violently 
out and in. 

The women seem chiefly to favour the 
“ shape-and-skip ” style of locomotion. There 
is a good deal of both these, a great deal of 
wriggle, and plenty of arm-action about their 
dancing. They manoeuvre their long, loose 
robes about, not at all ungracefully, and do 
some neat step-dancing— rather inferior, how- 
ever, to that of the men. 

Both men and women dress specially for the 
dance. During the writer’s visit to Manihiki a 
dance was specially organized. It took over an 
hour to get up, as all the beaux and belles of 
the village had to hurry home and dress. The 
women put on fresh cotton loose gowns of 
brilliant pink, purple, yellow, white, and green, 
oiled their hair with cocoanut oil scented with 
the fragrant white tier£ flower, and hung long 
chains of red and yellow berries about their 
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ISLANDERS DRESSED FOR THE DANCE WHICH WAS SPECIALLY ARRANGED IN HONOUR OF THE 



From a) 



AUTHORESS. 
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necks. About their waists they tied the dancing- 
girdle, never worn except on these occasions, 
and made of twisted green ferns. The men 
took off their cool, easy, everyday costume of a 
short cotton kilt and gay-coloured singlet, and 
attired themselves in shirts and heavy stuff 
trousers, bought from the trader at enormous 
expense and considered the acme of smartness. 
Both sexes crowned themselves with the curious 
dancing headdress, which looks exactly like the 
long-rayed halo of a saint, and is made by splitting 
a palm frond down the middle and fastening it 
in a half circle about the back of the head. 

The music then struck up and the dancers 



schooner, lying 
half a mile from 
shore, the sound 
of the measured 
click and throb 
used to set every 
foot beating time 
on deck, while the 
native crew frankly 
dropped whatever 
they were at and 
began to caper 
wildly. Close at 
hand the music is 



began to assemble. The 
band consisted of two 
youths, one of whom 
clicked a couple of sticks 
together, while the other 
beat a drum. This does 
not sound attractive, but 
as a matter of fact the 
Manihiki castanet and 
drum music is curiously 
weird and thrilling, and 
arouses a desire for dancing 
even in the prosaic Euro- 
pean. On board our 




THE MANIHIKI DRUM, TO THE SOUND 
OF WHICH THE ISLANDERS DANCE. 
From a Photo. 




From a) the dancers ready to begin. [Photo. 
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even more impressive ; no swing- 
ing waltz thundered out by a whole 
Hungarian band “gets into the 
feet ” more effectively than the 
Manihiki drum. 

A much-cherished possession is 
this drum. It is carved and orna- 
mented with sinnet, and topped 
with a piece of bladder. It seems 
to have been hollowed out of a big 
log, with considerable labour. The 
skill of the drummers is really re- 
markable. No drum - sticks are 
used, only fingers, yet the sound 
carries for miles. While drum- 
ming, the hands rise and fall so fast 
as to lose all outline to the eye ; the 
drummer nods and beats with his 
foot in an ecstasy of delight at his 
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own performance ; the air is full of the throb- 
bing, rhythmical, intensely savage notes. The 
dancers at first hesitate, begin and stop, and 
begin again, laugh and retreat, and come forward 
undecidedly. By-and-by the dancing fervour 
seizes one or two ; they commence to twirl and 
stamp wildly, winnowing the air with their arms. 
Others join in, the two rows are completed, and 
Manihiki is fairly started for the day. Hour 
after hour they dance in the burning sunshine, 
streaming with perspiration, laughing and singing 
and skipping. The green fern girdles wither 
into shreds of crackling brown, the palm haloes 
droop, the berry necklaces break and scatter, 
but on they go. The children join in the dance 
now and then, but their small frames soon weary; 
the parents are indefatigable. Perhaps both 
ends of the settlement are dancing ; 
if that is so, the competitive ele- 
ment is sure to come in sooner or 
later, for the feeling between the 
two is very like that between cats 
and dogs, each despising the other 
heartily, and ready on all occa- 
sions to find a cause for a fight. 

They will dance desperately against 
each other, striving with every 
muscle to twinkle the feet quicker, 
stand higher on the tips of the 
toes, wriggle more snakily than 
their rivals. Evening comes and 
they are still dancing. With the 
night the dance degenerates into 
an orgy of the wildest description, 
which the native pastor, the police- 
man, and the resident agent alike 
are powerless to check. A fight 
between the North End and South 



End, in which the women take an extremely 
active part, breaks up the entertainment a little 
before dawn. 

Do the dancers go to bed now, lie down on 
their piled-up sleeping-mats, and compose them- 
selves to slumber? By no means. Most of 
them get torches and go out on the reef in the 
dark to spear fish. Cooking-fires are lighted, 
and there is a hurried gorge in the houses ; 
everywhere, in the breaking dawn, one hears 
the chuck-chuck of the husking-stick, preparing 
cocoanuts, and smells the savoury odour of 
cooking fish. The dancers have not eaten for 
at least twenty-four hours, perhaps more. But 
this feast does not last long, for just as the sun 
begins to shoot long scarlet rays up through the 
palm trees someone begins to beat the drum 
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again. Immediately the whole village pours out 
into the open, and the dance is all on again 
as energetically as ever. The trading schooner 
is three weeks overdue, and % the copra on 
which the island income depends is not half 
dried ; there is not a fancy basket or a pandanus 
hat ready for the trader ; the washing of every 
house is hopelessly behindhand, and nobody 
has had a decent meal since the day before 
yesterday. No matter ! The Manihikians are 
dancing, and it would take an earthquake to 
stop them. 

Late in the second day they mav give out 
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“Shalli ” (otherwise Charlie), the Cingalese 
steward of our very cosmopolitan little schooner, 
used to lean over the rail of the Vega in the 
splendid rose and daffodil of the Pacific sunset, 
listening to the merry drum and heaving great 
sighs of envy. 

“ He very good island that,” Shalli would say. 
“ Always dancing, always singing, very nice- 
fellow place. No one neveT doing anything*. 
I think, when I die, I like go somewhere like 
that.” And if Shalli’s wages had not been con- 
siderably in arrear (according to the wise custom 
of captains who wish to keep their crews) it is 




THB SCHOONER IN WHICH MISS GRIMSHAW VISITED THE "DANCING ISLAND.” 
From a Photo. 



and take a night’s rest. But it is about even 
chances that they begin again the next morning. 
In any case, no day passes ir\ Manihiki or 
Rakahanga without a dance in the evening. 
Regularly at sunset the drum begins to beat, the 
fern girdles are tied on (relics, these, of heathen 
days, when girdles of grass or fern were all that 
the dancers wore), the palm haloes are twisted 
about the glossy black hair, and the island gives 
itself up to enjoyment for the evening. 

There is a dancing-master in Manihiki, a most 
important potentate, who does nothing whatever 
but invent new dances, and teach the youth of 
the village both the old dances and the new. 
He can be seen in one -of our illustrations, 
standing beside the drummer, and regarding 
the dance with a severely critical eye. 



very certain that he would not have waited foi 
death to desert the Vega and settle permanently 
in the dancing paradise of Manihiki. 

We left the strange little island late one 
golden, dreamy afternoon, w r hen the palms were 
already casting long fingers of a shadow across 
the foam-white sand of the empty beach. The 
sound of the restless drum crept throbbingly 
across the long gap of widening blue water. 
Little points of yellow, rose, and white began to 
flit about among the plumy green of the deep 
palm avenues. Already Manihiki had forgotten 
her strange visitors from the outer world and 
flung herself back into the ecstasies of the 
island revels. Our bowsprit was pointed for 
the setting sun as we sailed away from the 
“ dancing island.” 
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A Fight With the Tide. 

By the Rev. Thomas Pearson, Vicar of Pilling, Lancs. 

An appalling experience which abruptly broke in upon the uneventful routine of a country clergyman’s 
life. Mr. Pearson’s grateful tribute to his mare Pollie will be endorsed by all lovers of animals, for 
it is certain that her courage and sagacity saved the author and his wife from death. 



B N order that Wide World readers 
may properly appreciate the various 
points of this story it will be neces- 
sary to describe the peculiar features 
of the coast of Lancashire at the 
place where the experience occurred. The 
vicarage of Pilling is situated upon an eminence 
overlooking a considerable stretch of More- 
cambe Bay. The tides hereabouts rise over the 
land for a considerable distance, covering an 
area, I should think, of about twenty miles. 
These tides, of course, vary in height ; but 
sometimes, at full flood, the water comes up to 
the very gate of the vicarage, and the whole of 
the country round towards the sea — roads, lanes, 
fences, hedges — is hidden beneath the rushing 
tide. 

This constant flooding of the land with 
water has transformed the surface of the ground 
into a kind of marsh, or morass, torn and scarred 
in every direction into a series of fissures, dunes, 
and gullies. When the tide rises these are all 
hidden beneath the surface of the water, and 
form serious dan- 
gers to the lives of 
any persons who 
may be unfortunate 
enough to become 
entrapped in their 
intricacies. A wind- 
ing road runs right 
across the marsh- 
land along the bay, 
bending to the right 
and leading straight 
to the vicarage. For 
some distance this 
road is as straight 
as a rule and is 
well made, but as 
it swerves to the 
right it becomes 
soft and slippery, 
and is never actu- 
ally dry. For the 
whole distance of 
about two miles 
the land on 
either side is 
simply studded 



with the slimy fissures and gullies I have 
referred to, and for the guidance of those 
who are compelled to travel along this road at 
flood -tide a number of posts and wooden 
stakes are stuck into the ground at intervals on 
each side of it. 

One Sunday evening I fulfilled a preaching 
engagement in Lancaster. I had ridden over 
with my wife in a trap, drawn by my dear 
friend Pollie, the splendid mare to whom 
I am largely indebted for being alive to give 
this account of our very unpleasant experience. 

At the conclusion of the sermon we set out 
upon our return journey home. The distance 
was about twelve miles, and the first two-thirds 
of the journey was traversed without anything 
unusual happening, the mare covering the 
ground in fine style. It was a dark night, and 
there was a very fine rain falling — what is popu- 
larly called a “ Scotch mist.” The farther we 
went the darker grew the night. My wife 
removed her hat and drew the hood of her 
ulster over her head, remarking that she was 




“ WE SET OUT UPON OUR RETURN 

JOURNEY." 
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afraid we had an unpleasant ride before us ere 
we reached the vicarage. 

I was thoroughly welt acquainted with the 
road, and felt perfectly confident, in spite of the 
growing blackness of the night, that we should 
win our way safely home. Neither did my 
bonnie little mare, Pollie, display the slightest 
uneasiness. 

Well, we passed through the village of 
Glasson Dock and crossed the Cocker bridge 
— about five miles from Pilling — in safety. 
Here the road begins winding along the edge 
of the bay. I was aware that there would be a 
strong tide that evening, but I had driven 
through strong tides before, so did not anticipate 
any difficulty in 
this instance. 

We could now 
distinctly hear 
the distant on- 
rushof the 
water, but could 
see absolutely 
nothing beyond 
the limited area 
of light cast by, 
the lamps on the 
sides of the trap, 
which only 

seemed to make thb rev. thomas pearson. 

the darkness From a Photo, by /. Monk % Preston. 

more palpable. 

I peered all round into the black void, but could 
not discern a glimmer of light at any point As 
we advanced the roar of the oncoming flood 
grew louder, and I slowed down somewhat, and * 
continued at a steady pace. 

Soon the shore road wound round to the 
right, bringing the bay full upon my right flank, 
and we slowly approached a place called Wram- 
pool. By gazing very intently right and left we 
could just discern the posts which I have 
already referred to, on either side of us, at 
intervals. We were now approaching very near 
the water, the rushing and swirling of which 
filled the air, while the darkness, if it were 
possible, seemed to have deepened in intensity. 

In a few minutes we were into the water, 
which was surging four feet deep over the road- 
way with the speed of a mill-race. Telling my 
wife to obtain a firm hold on the trap I urged 
the mare forward, although she needed very 
little encouragement. Meanwhile I kept my 
perplexed gaze directed alternately to the right 
and left in search of the guiding-posts. Presently 
we began to slowly ascend a slight incline, 
which told me that we were crossing the Wram- 
pool bridge, a small stone structure with a crazy 
iron balustrade on either side. Passing over 



the crest of this we slowly descended again — and 
the water rose to meet us. Bravely the mare 
pressed on through the seething flood, which 
tore round her limbs with an angry swirl. 
Higher and higher it crept until it licked the 
bottom of the vehicle and washed round the 
animal’s body. Keeping a firm hold of the reins I 
spoke continuously to her, encouraging her to go 
forward. I felt now completely bewildered. 
The darkness was intense, and, strain my eyes 
as I would, I failed to see any traces of the 
guiding-posts — all that stood between us and 
the deadly morass on either hand ! By this 
time the light of the lamps was partly obscured 
by the foam and spray from the rising water, 

and I began to 
realize that all 
was not right. 

“Do you 
think we are still 
upon the road?” 
asked my wife, 
with some 
anxiety. “ The 
ground seems 
very soft.” 
Scarcely were 
the words 
uttered than 
mrs. pearson. tbe brave mare 

From a Photo, by Mrs. Sutcliffe. slipped and 

sank down in 

the water, which flowed over her back. In an 
instant I realized what had happened. We were 
off* the road and among the terrible gullies and 
fissures of the marsh ! 

“ Hold on, for Heaven’s sake ! ” I shouted, 
and, pulling hard upon the reins, urged the mare 
to her best effort. Gamely enough she responded, 
and forcibly dragged herself and us free of 
the hole into which she had fallen. For the 
moment we breathed freely again, and stood 
still to consider the alarming position in which 
we found ourselves. It was threatening enough 
in all conscience. We were yet some distance 
from home, lost in a morass studded with 
perilous pitfalls. Several feet of water eddied 
and foamed around us, rising momentarily, and 
we were completely enveloped in blackness so 
complete that we could only see with the utmost 
difficulty our most immediate surroundings, and 
the head of the mare but vaguely. Although we 
knew that for a considerable distance the country 
was deeply submerged beneath the water, 
we could see but a few feet of the flood as it 
swirled past within the restricted area of the 
fitful light from the mud-splashed lamps. Above 
and about us was a wall of impenetrable gloom, 
and nothing was to be heard but the mono- 
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right gallantly did she respond 

to my words. 

Soon after this I noticed what 
appeared to be a kind of phan- 
tom fence on our 
right, and presently 
recognised it as 
being on the left of 
the road. I there- 
upon pulled away to 
the right, and a few 
minutes later we 
were gratified by 
feeling that we had 
again gained the 
hard high road. 
Thankfully we con- 
tinued to grope our 
benighted way 
ahead, but I peered 
in vain for the 
guiding-posts, which I 
finally concluded must 
be completely hidden 
beneath the surface of 
the water — upon this 
eventful night of excep- 
tional depth. 

We were practically 
at the mercy of circum- 
stances, my own knowledge of the locality and 
the instincts of the mare being well-nigh entirely 
baffled. Alas ! soon after we realized that we 
were again off the road, on the right of it this 
time, on ground which, I remembered with a 
shudder, was even more dangerous, more broken 
up, than that on the other side ! The strain 
upon the harness was great, and if this should 
give way, or the shafts break, or the mare 
become disabled, we were for a certainty 
doomed; nothing could possibly save us. I 
had scarcely formulated these depressing ideas 
when the worst catastrophe of all befell us. 
With a horrible suddenness we plunged down 
to such a depth that I feared for the moment 
we should be entirely engulfed. I was shot 
forward like an arrow from a bow, but, most 
fortunately for me, I contrived to grasp the 
splashboard in my flight, and held on like grim 
death while the water washed clean over my 
head. My wife had luckily been enabled to 
retain her grasp on the seat, and, clutching at 
me with one of her hands, assisted me in 
recovering my position on the seat. Meanwhile 
the mare was floundering in the water in a 
helpless condition, and our situation was one of 
the direst peril. I urged her forward with all 
my might, and in response the faithful creature 
strained and struggled frantically, but could not 



tonous rush and tumble of the water, and the 
occasional eerie screech of a seagull overhead. 

It was clearly useless to remain stationary, 
waiting for problematical assistance ; nothing 
serious would be thought of our absence at the 
vicarage, for they would suppose that we had 
put up for the night at Lancaster. It was obvious, 
therefore, that our best course was to press 
forward with as much caution as possible, and 
try to reach the road again, and eventually a 
place of safety. So, keeping a good grip of the 
reins, and peering as far into the gloom as I 
could, I went forward very slowly and cautiously. 
VVe had not gone far, however, when the right 
wheel sank into a hollow, threatening to capsize 
us, but the mare again pulled us free. This was 
but the first of a prolonged and agonizing series 
of the narrowest escapes, which it now seems to 
me a marvel that we contrived to come safely 
through. We went forward at a snail’s pace, 
literally feeling our way, as we were quite unable 
to see it, our progress being marked by peril 
upon peril. First one wheel would sink and 
then the other. Next the whole vehicle would 
descend bodily, pulling the struggling mare on 
to her haunches, while the cruel water rose 
up to our knees. But even out of this horrible 
gulf Pollie lifted us by main force. Surely 
she knew she was fighting for her life, and 
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“ THE MARE WAS FLOUNDERING IN THE WATER IN A HELPLESS CONDITION. 

extricate us. I really began to despair of ever 
being able to reach safety again, and thought 
that we were, in truth, face to face with death. 

My wife, who had heretofore borne up bravely, 
trembled violently with apprehension. The 

impenetrable blackness and the screech of the 
gulls — one of which almost struck me with its 
wings as it flew past immediately above — 
sent a chill through me that urged me to a 
supreme effort. 

Having given the animal a short breathing 
space and entreated my wife to be of 
good heart, I employed my every en- 
deavour with the mare to induce her 
to save us. Evidently realizing the 
great peril of our position, she fought 
for us with a superb courage, and 
succeeded, after a most protracted and 
supreme struggle, in dragging us free 
from the clinging mud of that awful 
pit. 

This was, so to speak, the turn of the 
tide in our favour, for I soon dis- 
covered that we had passed through 
the worst of the danger, and presently 
we were upon the road which branches 
to the right and leads straight to the 
gate of the vicarage. With but a few 
other slight mishaps we eventually 
reached home in safety — mud-splashed, 



wet through, and with our 
nerves badly shaken, yet 
not much the worse for the 
very unpleasant experience 
we had gone through. 

I attribute our escape in 
the first instance to the 
splendid qualities of the 
mare, who never once lost 
her head. I need not 
describe how she was 
petted and kissed, fond- 
led and fed, and what a 
nice bed she was given 
afterwards. Most fortu- 
nately for us, the -harness 
happened to be new, and 
only a few stitches gave 
way. My own knowledge 
of the locality enabled me 
to guide the mare in the 
right direction when I was 
in any way able to fix our 
whereabouts. A stranger 
would probably have floun- 
dered helplessly about, not 
knowing which way to turn, until the rising 
waters overwhelmed him. 

The only element of comedy in this 
otherwise tragic occurrence was associated with 
my wife’s hat It was a new one, of which she 
was very proud, and was composed of materials 
that were anything but waterproof. So, as 
I have already described, on the way back 
from Lancaster she placed it under the seat 
to protect it from the rain, and drew her cape 
over her head. Throughout the whole of our 
struggle with the waters it was washing about 
the bottom of the trap, and, needless to say, it 
came very, very sadly out of the business. 
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THE RUNAWAY ENGINE. 

A STORY OF THE RUSSO-JAPANESE WAR. 

Told by Major Chicherin, and Set Down in English by the Viscount de Soissons.* 

A thrilling episode of the Titanic struggle in the Far Bast. How a Russian officer's resource and 
heroism saved a heavily-laden troop-train from annihilation and thwarted a daring Japanese plot. 



FTER finishing my studies at the 
Nicolalajevskij Engineering Institute 
in St. Petersburg I was appointed 
commandant in the Turkestan Rail- 
way Brigade, where, it seems, I 
distinguished myself by my courage and energy 
— two things that are very useful to a military 
officer. When the present war broke out my 
great ambition was to go to the front, where I 
proposed to distinguish myself signally, unless I 
had the misfortune to be killed. I was terribly 
disappointed, therefore, at being ordered to take 
charge of a military post at Shun-hang, on 
the Manchurian Railway, where, although the 
responsibility would be enormous, there was 
little chance of real fighting. 

One evening in May the fiery ball 
of the sun had just gone down be- 
hind the peaks of the Shun - hang 
mountains. Its last rays were spread 
in red masses on the pale violet sky. 

The horizon was already dark in the 
east, while heavy rain-clouds appeared 
in the south, precursors of a spring 
storm, such as rage violently on the 
steppes of Manchuria, devastating 
everything in their path. 

A military train had just passed 
through my station towards Cycykar. 

The red tail-lights grew smaller and 
smaller until they disappeared behind 
a high range of hills, round which the 
line wound. At the station, where 
the Chinese coolies had just finished 
another siding, workmen were labour- 
ing with a will, for they were well paid. An 
engine was slowly shunting a row of empty 
carriages, brought from Harbin about half an 
hour before. A little farther on they were 
getting up steam in another engine that was 
going to Chajlar. Not far off, between the 
entrance to the station and the signal-box, a 
great engine that had helped to bring a heavy 
transport train through the Shun-hang defile was 
standing. This seven hundred horse - power 
giant, which could pull trains six times over the 
normal weight up steep slopes with perfect ease, 
was ready for any emergency. 

Since the time that the military court hanged 

" I obtained the facts of this narrative from a relative in Russia, 
whose son served with Major Chicherin and learnt the full story 
from his own lips.— T he Author. 



two Chinamen for trying to blow up the bridge 
over the I-tu-hei our Cossack patrols had been 
doubled, and consequently there had been no 
new attempts on the line, but we were on the 
look-out all the same, for who knew what might 
happen ? 

One of our spies, named Lin-chu, had dis- 
covered a suspirious band of Chunchuses in 
the village of Wa-sing. He had found, too, a 
scrap of paper on which there was a good plan 
of the line, and the notes on it left no 
doubt that it was Japanese work. Now, any 
damage done to the railway would stop traffic 
for a considerable time and prevent the trans- 
portation of troops, and would therefore have a 
serious effect on the war, which up to 
this time had not been very advan- 
tageous to us. It therefore behoved 
me to exercise the utmost vigilance. 

Having examined the Chinese cooks 
who were transporting hundreds of 
kitchen utensils from the last train 
to the storehouse in large baskets, 
I looked at the southern horizon, 
whence threatening clouds were 
coming up. Every now and then 
they were rent by vivid flashes of 
lightning, followed by the rumble of 
distant thunder. 

Suddenly I heard footsteps behind 
me, and turning round perceived Ivan 
Andrejevich Goncharov, the station- 
master, who had just left the office, 
where he had wired that the road was 
clear to the station before Chajlar. 

“ Thank goodness ! ” said Goncharov, wearily ; 
“ we can rest for a couple of hours now. The 
last train from Chajlar will not get here before 
nine. My operator is so much better to-night 
that he can stop up till morning. I hope there’ll 
be no accident, and that I shall be able to sleep 
in my bed.” 

“ I hope so, for your sake, Ivan Andrejevich,” 
was my answer. “ Since Klematijev’s illness 
you have not had a minute’s rest.” 

I took out my cigar-case and offered it to the 
overworked official, who, obviously elated at 
the idea of a good night’s rest, took a cigar, 
lighted it, and smiled contentedly. I lit up as 
well, glancing at the approaching storm as I 
did so. 

“ I can’t get rid of an evil presentiment,” I 
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Finally both stoker and engine-driver, turning 
their backs to the engine, strolled off and sat 
down on an adjacent wall. The guard presently 
joined them, and, having lit their short pipes, 
the three men began to hum a melancholy song, 
which resounded almost solemnly in the growing 

darkness. 

Naturally both 
the station - master 
and myself noticed 
their doings, for it 
was contrary to re- 
gulations for them 
to leave the loco- 
motive when it was 
ready to start. A 
lever pressed by an 
unthinking or mali- 
cious person might 
put the great ma- 
chine into motion 
and change it in an 
• instant into a fear- 
some monster, scat- 
tering death and 
devastation lar 
down the line. 

And still those 
three careless fools 
went on singing as 
if they knew nothing 
of the sanguinary 
war in which we 
were engaged, and 
apparently heedless 
of the fact that un- 
seen dangers lurked 
on every side of us. 

My head was full 
of the possible con- 
sequences of such a thoughtless action, and I 
angrily directed my steps towards the three men, 
followed by the station-master. We were not 
half-way there, however, when something terrible 
happened. From the right-hand side, where the 
emergency train was standing, a little man sprang 
up nimbly on to the foot-plate. Quick as 
lightning he had pressed over the starting lever, 
and with the same rapidity was down again and 
had disappeared under the carriages of the empty 
train. Even while I shouted and rushed forward 
the great engine, snorting and hissing, began to 
move ahead, before the amazed engine-driver 
and stoker could make out what had hap- 
pened. 

“It’s that villain Cho-ting-fu ! ” I yelled, 
nearly beside myself with rage and morti- 
fication. 

While the culprits, who had quite lost their 



I TOOK OUT MY CIOAR-CASE AND 
OFFERED IT TO THE OVERWORKED 
OFFICIAL.” 



said. “ You may say it’s because of the storm, 
but I don’t like the look of our Chinamen. I 
shall be glad when they are replaced by our own 
people.” 

“ I don’t like them either,” admitted the 
station-master, “ but the track is well guarded. 
We’ve done all that 
can be done, I am 
sure. Of course, 
the Chinese in- 
wardly wish every 
evil possible to be 
heaped on our 
heads.” 

“There’s that 
little fellow, Cho 
ting - fu,” I con- 
tinued, thought- 
fully. “I am sure 
I have seen him 
somewhere before ! 

Five years ago, 
when I was in Ber- 
lin, I was invited to 
an ‘at home’ at the 
Japanese Ambassa- 
dor’s, where I met 
a young Japanese 
engineer. That 
coolie, Cho-ting-fu, 
bears a most extra- 
ordinary likeness to 
him, and it worries 
me. I can’t get rid of 
the impression that 
it’s the same man.” 

We reached the end of the platiuim and 
turned back, strolling slowly along side by side. 

“ I don’t know why,” I went on, “ but it 
seems to me that he understands everything we 
say. I may be mistaken as to the likeness, for 
it’s difficult to see any difference in the faces of 
these Celestials. All the same, I suspect him. 
Why do I continually see him where he has no 
business to be? I have ordered him often 
enough to attend to his duties, and when I tell 
him not to follow me about he humps up his 
back like a whipped dog and blinks those little 
eyes of his. He looks too intelligent to 
persuade me that he has done nothing but 
cooking all his life. I think we’ll pay him off 
to-morrow and send him in the express to 
Cycykar. I’ll give the order to-night.” 

It was already dark, and the men began to 
light the lanterns about the station. A stoker 
hung a big white lantern at the back of the 
tender of the big engine, where it looked like 
the eye of a Cyclops. Then he shovelled on 
more coal and looked at the manometer. 

Vol. xv.— 37. 
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heads, began to run after the engine, I drew out 
my revolver and fired to give the alarm. The 
place was in an uproar in a moment. Madly I 
rushed to the telegraph-room to alarm the 
military guards all along the line. Trembling 
with excitement, I pressed the transmitter. 
Three strokes, then two, three again — it was a 
signal that would 
freeze the blood 
of every railway- 
man who heard 
it, for it told that 
the commandant 
of the road was 
not master of the 
situation. 

I waited in vain 
for the answer 
from the nearest 
guard, and then 
hastened to notify 
the next station. 

I waited as long 
as I thought it 
would take the 
operator to an- 
swer, in case he 
was not sitting at 
the table ; then 1 
began to telegraph 
feverishly. Pre- 
sently, recalling 
the necessity for 
prudence I 
stopped, waiting 
for the signal. 

There was no an- 
swer ! Savagely 
I pressed the key 
again, but in vain ! 

There was no reply. 

There was no further room for doubt — the 
communication was broken ! Just as the dis- 
concerting news dawned upon me two agitated 
officials rushed in with the news that the tele- 
graph wires were cut ! 

What was I to do ? A fearful picture arose 
before my imagination. The runaway engine 
was under strong pressure ; the reservoir was 
full of water; there was plenty of coal in the 
furnace. If Cho-ting-fu understood anything 
about this engine — as the cunning spy un- 
doubtedly did — he must have opened a tap 
through which flowed a thick liquid substance 
produced from petroleum, and largely used in 
Russia for heating locomotives. Therefore, the 
fire would be kept up and the engine would 
rush onward, tearing through long tunnels 
and over miles of rails, to meet the crowded 



troop train coming the other way ! A terrible 
collision would take place, the line would 
be hopelessly blocked, and the death - roll 
must needs be frightful. Already in imagi- 
nation I saw the shattered carriages and 
heard the heartrending moans of the wounded 
resounding through the black night 

Presently a 
strange quietness 
came over me ; I 
took off my over- 
coat, unfastened 
my sVvord - belt, 
and went outside. 
It was raining 
hard, and the 
lightning flashes 
were blinding. I 
rushed to the re- 
serve engine. The 
engine-driver and 
stoker, true to 
their duty, were 
at their posts, in 
spite of the alarm 
the rest were in. 
Before those who 
followed me could 
guess my plans I 
was up beside the 
driver, who 
seemed to under- 
stand me without 
a word. He 
pressed the lever, 
and the engine, 
Lender foremost, moved rapidly 
out of the station and disappeared 
into the night, in chase of the runaway. 

We rushed on with increasing speed over the 
level track, while ever)' now and then the stoker, 
spurred on by my words, shovelled in more coal. 
Soon we were tearing along at sixty, versts an 
hour, the greatest speed allowed by the regula- 
tions. The stoker looked at me inquiringly. 
I nodded without a word and he shovelled on 
more fuel, till the indicator pointed to eighty, 
and the bumping and jarring grew terrific. But 
still we held on like grim death, our eyes 
straining through the gloom to catch the first 
glimpse of our quarry. 

Soon we reached a steep slope, and our speed 
dropped to forty-five versts. Meanwhile the 
storm raged continuously ; the baleful lightning 
lit up the whole country - side, and the rain 
poured down in torrents. Holding my watch 
in my hand I encouraged the willing stoker not 
to spare fuel. By the glare of the lightning I 
could see that we were not far from the Liatiz 
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gorge, and when we passed it 
the flying engine dashed on 
more quickly, passing between 
precipitous chasms from which 
rushed down foaming falls. 

We rushed on through the 
night for five minutes more, I 
staring intently into the dis- 
tance, despair at my heart- 
strings. Suddenly I was 
brought to myself by a cry 
from the driver as we rounded 
a sharp curve. In the dis 
taoce, five hundred yards 
away, the white light at the 
back of the runaway’s tender 
swung into view ! 

Everything now depended 
on coolness and dexterity. 

While the stoker piled on yet 
more fuel I hurriedly explained 
my plan to the driver and 
climbed out on to the coal 
stacked up in the tender, en- 
deavouring to balance myself 
as the flying leviathan thun 
dered along the track, swaying 
dizzily from side to side. Pre 
sently I reached the very edge, 
my heart beating violently, but 
my nerves steady as a rock. 

The distance between the 
racing engines diminished sen- 
sibly. Presently it was only a 
hundred yards, in half a minute 
fifty. Then an anxious look 
came into the driver’s face, glued tight to the 
glass, and his hand went to the lever again. 
Soon the distance was reduced to ten yards; 
then, foot by foot, it narrowed to three. 

A miscalculation now meant irreparable 
disaster. With a prayer on my lips I gathered 
all my forces for the jump. If I failed, Heaven 
help the poor fellows on the troop-train ! But 
I must not fail. 

A couple of seconds, and the buffers touched 
with a scarcely perceptible shock. One spring, 
and I fell with a crash on the pile of coal in 
front, cutting my face and hands cruelly. 
Leaping to my feet, I scrambled down into the 
cab and hung on to the lever. With a loud 
hissing the steam began escaping from the valve 
and the great monster sensibly slackened its 
pace. Then I fell unconscious. 

When I came to my senses I learned that 
both engines had been stopped only a short 
distance from the entrance to the long tunnel 
pierced through the mountains. The resource- 
ful stoker jumped out, dug a pole in the middle 



of the track, and hung a lantern on it as a 
danger-signal. Then, having coupled the two 
engines together and laid me out on a great- 
coat, they returned to Shun-hang. 

An hour after our arrival at Shun-hang the 
long military train steamed in. It had been 
pulled up by the lantern on the pole, but seeing 
nothing suspicious the engineer had come on 
cautiously. A Cossack patrol had told them 
some fantastic yarn about a runaway engine, 
but notwithstanding that they pushed ahead at 
reduced speed. 

When they reached the station, of course, 
they learned the exact truth, and the officers, 
swarming out, carried me about cheering, 
although I had only done as they would in 
my place. 

I am truly glad I saved the train, however. 
For one thing, it enabled me to thwart the 
plucky little Cho-ting-fu, the supposed coolie, 
whom lam now more than ever convinced was 
my young Japanese engineer in disguise. We 
never saw him again. 
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Told sy Elijah Shaw, of Dawson, Yukon Territory, and Set Down by 

N. de Bertrand Lugrin. 

The exciting story of a journey down the Yukon River with a barge-load of cattle, related by one 
of the hardy pioneers of the Klondike. What with strandings, storm, rapids, mutiny, and a 
leaky boat, it was indeed a “touch-and-go” trip. 



HOSE who have been there know 
that all the fortunes made^in the 
Yukon are not taken from a creek 
bottom or from the side of a moun- 
tain. If one cared to take chances 
in the early days of the Klondike, there were 
a hundred ways of making money quickly, 
though the odds were ten to one in a great 
many cases against a man getting through with 
a whole skin. I made a little pile myself once, 
taking a herd of cattle overland from Bennett to 
White Horse, and thence by scow down the 
Yukon to Dawson. It was a touch-and-go 
business, as you will admit when I tell you 
about it. 

It was five years ago, in the spring of 1900. 
The White Pass Railroad had been completed 
as far as Bennett, and the cattle had been sent 
to me there from the coast, travelling over seven 
hundred miles by steamer, and then a half-day’s 
journey by train. I hired a man at the station, 
and we drove the steers over the mountains to 
White Horse. It took us two days to make 
that part of the trip, for though the weather was 
good the travelling was not, and the cattle got 
away from us more than once, causing consider- 
able delay. However, one Monday morning 
found us down at the river’s edge bargaining for 
a scow, which we eventually procured, and upon 
which we loaded our stock. I hired as pilot a 
man who swore he knew every inch of the river 
— which knowledge, as I found out later, was 




purely imaginary — and another man to help 
with the sweeps. 

It was late in the afternoon of the next day 
when we got started, for we had to build an 
enclosure five feet high round the hold where 
the cattle were, and put up a covering at one 
end of the barge to serve as a shelter for our- 
selves. The manner of guiding our boat was 
entirely new to me, but 1 soon learned to use 
the sweeps as well as the other men, though it is 
hard for the most experienced hand to steer a 
scow down the rushing waters of the Yukon, 
which drove us along much faster than we cared 
to go. Sometimes, when making a sudden turn, 
we would come upon a great rock thrusting 
itself out of the water, or an embedded tree that 
had fallen from the bank, and whose branches 
were spread out just under the surface like a net 
to catch the unwary. 

The first day passed without accident, though 
full of excitement to me. I had never seen the 
river before ; and, moreover, I was on my way 
to Dawson, the metropolis of the Golden North, 
where men made fortunes between sunrise and 
sunset ; where nuggets were washed out of 
every stream and spaded out of every hill ; and 
where men were so careless with their gold-dust 
that every day the value of a man’s wages was 
sifted out of the sawdust swept up off the 
saloon floors. 

Late that night we ran out of the narrow little 
river into a broad lake, the sight of which 
startled me, for though I had heard of La Barge 
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I was not prepared for a lake of such dimensions. 
It is three or four miles wide at its broadest 
part, nearly thirty miles long, and capable of 
working itself up into a pitch of fury that might 
almost make a Pacific gale envious. 

We tied up that night, for though it was 
moonlight we could not find the channel. I 
was vexed at the delay, for I was in a hurry to 
get my stock to Dawson. Ours was not the 
only cattle-scow on the way down the river, and 
the earlier we arrived the larger the price our 
steers would bring. I began then to have my 
doubts as to Peters’s ability as a pilot. The next 
day and the next we found our course, only to 
be driven back by a terrific head-wind. The 
third day we were joined by another scow with 
a cargo of hay, and, favoured by a fair breeze, 
we set sail at noon, and had soon left the mouth 
of the river far behind. 

We had been gliding along beautifully for 
some time, when suddenly the wind began to 
freshen and the sky became overcast. A 
steamer was coming toward us with full steam 
up, panting and puffing against the wind and 
current. As she passed a man in the pilot- 
house called to us through a megaphone : — 

“ Better try and make shore. A big storm 
coming.” 

I did not know the treacherous nature of the 
lake then, and, as the pilot agreed with me, we 
continued straight ahead, though the other 
scow began to tack. Only a very few minutes 
elapsed before I saw my mistake. The wind 
increased every second, and the waters of the 
lake, from being only somewhat ruffled, began to 
pile into heavy waves that dashed against our 
boat, threatening to wash us off the deck. 

We were soon drenched to the skin ; and 
then, too late, we endeavoured to make the 
shore. I am a fair hand with a row-boat or a 
canoe, and I can manage a sail-boat as well as 
most, but the worst craft in the world to handle 
in a storm is a fifty-foot scow, with thirty feet of 
almost unmanageable canvas, and a hold full of 
frightened, stamping cattle. I didn’t like the 
way Peters was acting either. He was white as 
a sheet, and kept contradicting his orders, till 
the other men were at their wits’ end to know 
what to do. I soon found that it was impossible 
to make land, and I shouted out and told the 
pilot so. We therefore turned the scow about, 
and, letting the wind fill the sail almost to 
bursting, flew along through great waves that 
threatened every moment to completely engulf 
us. 

Presently, through the storm-mist, we saw 
another steamer approaching. She passed close 
to us. The glass in her pilot-house was broken, 
and while we watched a second we saw the wind 



sweep her deck clean of two or three chairs and 
a bucket. The steward, in his mad efforts to 
recover them, was blown violently against the 
brass railing of the stairway leading to the upper 
deck, and collapsed in a little heap. We had 
no time to see anything more ; we had left them 
half a mile behind before we could hear what 
her captain called to us. 

Suddenly a great blue wave lifted itself and 
dashed full across our deck, knocking down the 
man in the bow and slapping against the 
enclosure about the hold. The cattle were now 
lowing pitifully. I crawled along the deck and 
looked into the pen. The poor beasts were 
being flung in a great huddled mass first upon 
one side and then the other. One steer’s horn 
was broken and bleeding, and most of the 
animals were sea-sick. Then, as I crawled back 
to take hold of the sweep with Stevens, who 
worked with me, I heard Peters shout : — 

“ Good heavens ! Look behind ! ” 

We did look. Far away in our rear and over 
towards, the land we saw the other scow, her 
sail rent across. Then down into the trough 
of a wave we went, rising again just in time 
to see a black hulk being washed up against 
the rocky shore, and a few dark, struggling 
specks in the water. We had no more control 
over our scow than we had over the wind itself, 
but we saw the little steamer turn out of her 
course and fight her way bravely towards the 
wreck. A few seconds more and the whole 
scene was swallowed up in the darkness of the 
storm, for it was raining now — a rain that was 
half sleet, but was not colder than the spray of 
those hungry blue waves that rolled over our 
decks continually, chilling us to the bone, and 
slowly but surely pouring in through the enclo- 
sure to the hold. 

It was getting darker now; the night would 
be upon us soon. Mingled with the howling of 
the wind was the wild shrieking of the cattle, 
and as I looked at the white, set faces of my 
companions I knew they thought with me that 
it was only a question of seconds ere a wave 
would come that would end everything. But we 
clung desperately to our sweeps for all that, and 
waited grimly enough for what we thought was 
inevitable. 

The night came on very fast. By-and-by the 
shore-line was quite hidden, and a little later we 
were scudding along in almost utter darkness. 
Then the rain ceased and the wind seemed to 
grow calmer. Suddenly the darkness increased, 
and I could hear the mad beat of the water 
against something ahead. 

“ Hold hard ! hold hard ! ” I shouted. “ We’re 
going straight for land !” 

“ Hard a-port ! hard a-port !” ordered the pilot. 
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A photograph ok one op the many wrecks to be met with on the 

YUKON RIVER. 



With all our strength we bent to the sweeps, 
and then, as luck would have it, the clouds 
blew away from the moon, and we saw ourselves 
entering the channel of Thirty Mile River, the 
banks protectingly high upon either side, and 
the storm a thing of the past. We tied up that 
night near a wood-camp and slept the sleep of 
utter exhaustion. 

The next morning the men working at the 
camp tried to dissuade us from going farther. 

“Better wait for the next boat going down 
and transfer your stock,” they told me. “You’ll 
get a small fortune for your beef, anyway. You 
can never make Dawson with your stuff. Six 
scows have been wrecked this spring on 
Thirty Mile alone.” 

I could see my men were none too 
anxious to continue the journey, but I 
had no mind to pay half the worth of my 
cattle as freight to a steamboat company 
after what we had come through. It was 
rather appalling, however, as we took our 
way down the foaming little river, to 
come upon scow after scow stranded 
on a rock or a sand-bar, the cargoes 
sunk or else floating helplessly about 
in the water. It meant the loss of 
all that many a poor fellow possessed. 

Now that La Barge was 
crossed my men began to 
talk of Five Fingers. The 
pilot was the only one who 
had been down the river. 

Two or three times a day he 
would inform us that we were 
taking our lives in our hands 
if we attempted to go through 
the rapids. I was disgusted 



with the man. He had lost what little 
nerve he had and was frightening 
Stevens and Smith 

“What other boats have done we 
can do,” I told him, angrily. “ What 
did you undertake this job for, if you 
didn’t mean to see it through ? ” 

He had no excuse to offer. But when- 
ever he had an opportunity he would 
talk with the others, taking good care 
that I should not hear. 

Just before we left Thirty Mile an 
accident happened that nearly cost 
Stevens his life. It was always difficult 
to tie up, as close to the shore most of 
the trees have been uprooted, and there 
are so many rocks that we sometimes 
had to watch for hours before we could 
find a suitable landing - place. This 
particular night we had steered to the 
bank and turned the nose of the scow 
in. Smith had sprung ashore and I had flung 
the rope to him. He had slipped the noose 
about a stout stump and had plunged into 
the underbrush to look for firewood, when the 
swift current caught us and began to turn the 
scow around. Stevens sprang forward to lay 
hold of the line, but he slipped on the coil of 
rope, which was uncoiling like lightning. 

His booted leg was caught in a knotted loop, 
and in less time than it takes to tell he was 
being dragged across the deck and over the 
side. He screamed madly, and Peters, dashing 
up, reached him as he was suspended half over 
the water. He caught him under the arms, and 



HIS HOOTED LEG WAS CAUGHT 
IN A KNOTTED LOOP.” 
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for a few seconds Stevens’s sufferings were fright- 
ful. It was worse than useless to cut the rope, 
and we expected to see the poor fellow's leg 
wrenched off before our eyes. I pushed with 
my sweep to bring the scow around and slacken 
the line. But before we could accomplish any- 
thing there was a lurch, and Stevens’s long boot 
was snatched off and hung in the rope, while 
Stevens himself sat upon the deck, holding his 
aching foot and saying with white lips : — 

“ That was the closest call I ever had, boys ! ” 

It was early one Wednesday morning when 
we came in sight of Five Fingers, the most 
dangerous point on the whole river. Here five 
great rocks block the turbulent waters, the 
longest distance between any two barely 
permitting one of the small river steamers 
to pass through. It has been the scene of 
many, a wreck and many a drowning fatality. 
Peters had done his best to frighten us all, and 
I confess, when half a mile away I looked 
through the rainbow-mist of that beautiful morn- 
ing upon what seemed a solid wail of rock with 
a wide fringe of angry foam at its base, and 
realized that the slightest miscalculation meant 
a speedy death, I felt my heart beat pretty fast. 

“ Surely the opening to the right is widest ? ” 
I called to Peters, 
as we drew rapidly 
near the falls. 

“No, sir; keep 
to the left,” 
shouted the pilot 
The waters were 
sucking us along- 
at a tremendous 
rate now, and 
their dark, oily 
smoo tii ness 
looked ominously 
unpromising. 

Before we real- 
ized it we were 
dashing down that 
hill of water, and 
in spite of all our 
strength upon the 
sweeps were flung 
like a bit of drift- 
wood against the 
jutting teeth of 
the rock upon our 
right. The deck 
rail crumpled up 
like a bit of straw, 
and the force of 
the blow sent me 
head over heels 
over my sweep. 



I heard Peters swearing it was the end of 
everything. 

Then, as nothing happened, I sat up, and 
saw we were out in the wide stream again, the 
danger over, and the rapids savage and roaring 
far behind us. 

After that my men plucked up their spirits 
somewhat, except the pilot, who seemed almost 
disappointed at our escape. We had to mend 
a great hole in the scow above the water-line and 
piece the fence-rail together. For my own 
part I had no fear now but that all would be 
well with us. For a day and a half after that I 
thoroughly enjoyed the trip. The weather was 
glorious, and daylight lasted until far into the 
night. We had met another steamer which gave 
me the cheering assurance of the high prices in 
Dawson. My cattle were all in good shape, and 
altogether I felt almost as though a special 
Providence were befriending me. 

Where the Stewart River joins the Yukon 
there are several channels in the river, all very 
broad and quite misleading to an inexperienced 
navigator. Trusting to Peters, however, we took 
what we supposed was the right one. In a very 
short time, however, I began to fear something 
was wrong. If Peters had made a mistake, this 

was a serious busi- 
ness. He and 
Smith began to 
argue about the 
matter while we 
drifted on ; Smith 
blaming Peters 
for taking the 
course, and Peters 
saying it was as 
much the other 
man’s fault as his. 

“ Where are we, 
anyhow?” I 
demanded, 
angrily. 

“ We’re in a 
blind slough, sir. 
That’s where we 
are,” Peters in- 
formed me. 

“Then what are 
you arguing 
about ? ” I was 
thoroughly in- 
censed with the 
man. “What are 
you allowing the 
scow to drift on 
for? You’re a 
pretty sort of 
pilot ! ” 




‘“i’m through with this job,’ he said, insolently." 
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Peters dropped his sweep and came up to me. 

“I’m through with this job,” he said, inso- 
lently. “ I’ll do no more of your work. The 
blessed scow is done for, anyhow.” 

He had an ugly look on his face. The other 
two men had left their places also and stood 
behind him. 

“ You all three stand together, do you ? ” I 
said, quietly. “ You’ll back what this man 
says, will you?” 

“Yes, sir,” the other two replied together; 
and Peters added, menacingly : — 

“ And you’ll hand over what money is coming 
to us.” 

This was a small-sized mutiny. Peters and 
Stevens both had revolvers. If the worst came 
to the worst, I should be only one of the scores 
of victims of the Yukon’s many tragedies. 
Nowhere else in the world, perhaps, could you 



there to the bow ; and you two men go to the 
stern. “You’ll see this job through, or you 11 
never leave this slough alive ! ” 

Whether the men had really intended to do 
me mischief or not I never was able to tell. I 
have not the slightest doubt about Peters, but 
I think the other two would have lacked the 
courage in the end. Anyhow, they obeyed me 
— or the revolver — with alacrity. 

“ Hereafter you’ll take no more orders from 
that man,” I said, indicating my aforetime pilot. 
“ I am captain of this scow, and we are going to 
get her out of here and take those cattle to 
Dawson inside of three days. There’ll be a 
hundred dollars extra between you both.” 

The two in the stem bent to their tasks 
willingly. I went forward with Peters, and after 
a great deal of labour, which at first I feared 
was absolutely useless, we conquered the 




meet as many utterly unscrupulous men as in 
the early days in and about Dawson. 

“The main channel is there on the other 
side?” I asked. 

Stevens nodded. Then I took out my 
revolver suddenly. 

“ Peters,” I told him, emphatically, “ go up 



current and ran out into the main channel once 
more. That night we were overtaken by one of 
the steamers. Some of the people on board 
told us that there was a double scow not far 
behind us loaded with live-stock. This meant 
that we must make all the haste possible in 
order to get first prices. We were only two 
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days' journey now from Dawson, and we 
travelled at night to lose no time. On the 
morning of the second day we were all feeling 
in excellent spirits. There was a fresh breeze 
blowing. The sun was shining bright and 
warm, and we raised our sail and glided along 
swiftly and smoothly. 

“We’ll see Dawson inside of six hours,” 
Peters told me. He had become fairly docile 
now, and did his work in a much less surly 



find that the water was leaking fast into the 
cattle-pen. Leaving the other two men at the 
sweeps, I took Peters and we went down into 
the hold, and for nearly four hours stood knee- 
deep in the water, baling for all our lives were 
worth. Then we changed places with Stevens 
and Smith, but by this time the boat was leaking 
worse than ever. It was night, too, and dark, for 
the moon had gone. An hour later, while we bent 
all our strength to the sweeps. Smith called up. 




DAWSON CITY, WHERE THE AUTHOR ARRIVED JUST AS HIS BOAT WAS SINKING. 
From a Photo, by Case <5r» Draper. 



manner. Probably he hoped to get a bonus as 
well as the other men. 

Hardly were the words out of his mouth 
when we felt a sudden shock and heard a 
grinding, tearing noise under us. 

“ Great Scot ! we've struck ! ” he shouted. I 
snatched the pole and felt about in the water. 
VVe were on top of a sand-bar, and the scow 
was listing heavily to starboard. 

“ The water is pouring into the hold,” called 
Stevens, who had run to the cattle. 

I sprang over the fence among the animals 
and discovered a hole in the port side of the 
scow, but, listed as she was, the water was only 
creeping in. She must have struck a rock and 
slid off again, I decided. Only six hours from 
Dawson and then to be stranded like this! It 
was heart-breaking ! 

Two of us set to work to patch up the damage 
as best we could, but it was a sorry mend, and 
I knew it would not hold for long. Then for 
three hours we toiled to get that scow off the 
sand-bar. When at last we did so it was only to 



“ We're about swimming down here,” he said, 
despairingly. “ It's no use, sir ; the water's 
pouring in too fast for us.” 

“ Hold hard ! ” shouted Peters, who was peer- 
ing ahead into the shadows. “ Buck up, boys ! ” 

“ What's that ? ” I shouted. Off to the right 
I could see a glimmering light, then another, and 
another. 

u It's Dawson ; that's what it is, sir ! ” 
screamed Peters, in an ecstasy of joy. 

“ Eh — what ? ” called the men below. A 
hundred lights were ahead of us now. 

“ Dawson, boys, Dawson ! ” I shouted. We 
swung the boat to the right and glided along 
close to the bank. Ten minutes more and we 
ran along and up on the beach. Just in time, 
too, for the hold was almost full of water, and in 
a few minutes more the boat would have been 
swamped. 

Well, I sold my cattle the next morning. 
They brought me five hundred dollars a head 
for the whole bunch — much better than I had 
hoped. 



VoL xv. - 38 . 
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The Furry Dance at Helston. 

By Maynard Johns. 

The “ Furry Dance ” is a quaint custom, of unknown antiquity, peculiar to the ancient 
Cornish town of Helston, where men and women every year celebrate the arrival of summer 
by dancing through the streets and houses. 



N open-air dancing festival ! It 
smacks of an idyllic age, when the 
world was young, and man’s close 
dependence on the fruits of earth 
led him to worship sun and moon 
and stars. It conjures up visions of some old 
Greek celebration, with graceful girls, lightly 
clad, strewing flowers as they danced ; or, in 
later time, some rustic green where men and 
maidens tripped around the Maypole in sheer 
lightness of heart at the first glad signs of 
summer. The idea, indeed, seems altogether 
too fanciful and poetic for this workaday, 
bustling age ; yet such a festival, which has 
the celebration of summer as its object, can 
be seen to this day in the Cornish town of 
Helston. 

The festival takes place on the 8th of May ; 
and the visitor must carry with him a kindly 



feeling towards the sentiment of the past. He 
must be prepared to see more than that which 
meets the eye, to look down the long vista of 
time, probably, and consider that this festival, 
now being celebrated before his eyes, was 
introduced to this soil some two thousand years 
ago. Otherwise the spectacle of a number 
of top - hatted and frock - coated gentle- 
men, accompanied by ladies dressed in the 
latest summer fashions, twirling round and 
round in the roadway to the strains of a military 
band may tickle his sense of the ridiculous 
and spoil his day’s enjoyment. 

Helston, however, does not think it ridiculous. 
Rightly proud of its traditions, and the purpose 
and manner of its ancient custom, the town sets 
apart every 8th of May to do honour to it and 
hold high revel. 

The first indication that the Furry Festival 





THE DANCERS LEAVING THE TOWN HALL. 



From a Photo, by IV. M. Harrison , Falmouth. 
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has begun is made early in the morning by the 
Volunteer band, which parades the streets, 
booming out the somewhat solemn tune of the 
Furry Song. It is so soon after sunrise that 
even early-rising Helston is not yet awake, and 
except for a few small boys marching with the 
band, cutting capers and trying to sing in tune, 
the servants in the doorways, and sundry faces 
peeping through half-drawn blinds, the town is 
as yet unmoved. But presently the visitors 
begin to arrive. They come at first in twos and 
threes, gradually swelling to a constant stream. 
The railway station emits its crowds, and along 
the lanes and highways little flocks of pedes- 
trians and a procession of miscellaneous 
vehicles make their way steadily towards 



shops are closed and the houses and streets are 
profusely decorated with evergreens and flowers 
and bunting. A pleasure fair has been estab- 
lished in one quarter of the town and a horse 
and poultry show in another. Occasionally a 
travelling circus comes to swell the attractions. 
Stalls and booths, cocoanut “ shies ” and shoot- 
ing galleries, are erected, and on some of the 
former there are piled enough sweet and sticky 
things to give joy to the heart and woe to the 
digestive organs of young Cornwall for many a 
day to come. 

These commonplace attractions are all very 
well in their way, and must not, of course, be 
overlooked, but the dancing is the thing, and 
whilst that is in progress the milder diversions 




THE CROWD AWAITING THE ARRIVAL OF THE FURRY FROCESSION AT THE GREEN. 
From a Photo, by IP. M. Harrison , Falmouth. 



the town. They come from all parts of 
the country — holiday-makers from the neigh- 
bouring towns and farming people from the 
land around, a host of men and women, boys 
and girls, trooping in to share the fun. The 
streets are presently thronged with a good- 
humoured, pleasure-seeking crowd, as pic- 
turesque as any in the country ; sun-browned 
farmers in corduroys and gaiters, labourers in 
their Sunday suits, matrons wearing their 
brightest and best, servant-maids and wenches 
from the farms sporting their new straw hats 
and bright print bodices, all jostling each other 
on the pavement and struggling for the outside 
edge. 

Helston itself is, of course, en ftte. The 



of horses and poultry, roundabouts and “Aunt 
Sally,” are disregarded, and all attention centres 
in those streets in which the dancers will appear. 

Of late years the quaint revels have been 
more or less organized by a body of townsmen, 
who arrange the proceedings, choose the routes, 
and appoint M.C.’s for the comfort and direc- 
tion of revellers. Under their auspices the 
townspeople display much more enthusiasm for 
the proceedings than might otherwise be ex- 
pected of them. The shops and houses are 
profusely decorated, and the spirit of the occasion 
is more thoroughly diffused than it would be 
if the celebration were left to the unorganized 
initiative of a few enthusiasts. 

This first dance, however, does not excite 
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much interest. Those who take part in it enjoy 
the fun as soon as their shyness has worked off, 
but the crowds who watch them are more curious 
than enthusiastic. But by the arrival of high 
noon, the hour for the chief dance of the day, 
excitement has infected both dancers and 
onlookers, and the latter struggle the more 



mined, too, as though they feel that upon them 
rests the responsibility of performing a solemn 
duty and of maintaining an important tradition, 
and the unflattering cheers of the sightseers are 
hardly inspiriting. Directly they touch the road 
they begin their dance, following the band down 
the street, and the thirty or forty couples are 




THK DANCERS MARCHING ON TO THE GREEN, HEADED HV THEIR BAND. 
From a Photo, by IV. M. Harrison , Falmouth. 



boisterously for their positions on the pavement. 
Every coign of vantage is occupied, and the 
crowd in the roadway exchanges rough repartee 
with the more fortunate sightseers looking down 
from the windows and roofs of the houses. 

Round about the Corn Exchange, or the 
Town Hall, or whatever place the dancers may 
start from, the crowd is densest, and there also, 
of course, it is most impatient The local 
police, almost as excited as the populace they 
have to control, are vainly endeavouring to make 
a clear causeway from the steps, across the pave- 
ment, and along the middle of the road. The 
crowd is full of boisterous humour, and every 
sally of rural wit, at the expense of anything or 
anybody, is instantly rewarded with applause. 
The crowd pushes and scrambles for a nearer 
view, and the police, in their own anxiety to be 
in the front row, are suddenly aware that they 
have been urged into the very aisle they had 
prepared for the dancers. 

Presently the boom of a drum is heard, and 
the crowd s buzz of “They’re cornin’ !” forms its 
echo. On marches the band, playing vigorously 
the strains of the Furry Song, and behind it 
come the dancers, two and two. They are a 
trifle self-conscious ; the spirit of the thing has 
not infused them yet. They look rather deter- 



seen solemnly twirling round and round in the 
roadway. They continue bravely for a few yards, 
and then a shout of laughter and a rush of on- 
lookers indicates that the band has disappeared 
into a shop. After them go the dancers, behind 
the last of whom the door is closed, while the 
crowd surges round speculating as to where they 
will reappear. 

A shout draws attention to another doorway, 
where the dancers emerge triumphant, headed 
by their band. 

They present a very different appearance now, 
for their gravity has completely gone and they 
are all laughter and freedom. A short seclusion 
from the gaze of the terribly critical crowd, the 
novel business of steering their dancing steps 
amongst goods and chattels and pots and pans 
in the house and shop they have passed through, 
has allowed them no time to think of them- 
selves, and they have emerged no longer 
burdened with self-consciousness, and have 
fully abandoned themselves to the fun of the 
thing. On they go, following their music, along 
the streets and in and out of private houses, 
upstairs and down, back way and front, dancing 
with lightness and gaiety for the remainder 
of the picturesque journey. Following their 
example the crowd becomes infected with the 
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blouses notwithstanding, 
whilst the malingerers 
stand sheltering them- 
selves beneath umbrellas. 

In the evening the 
official ceremonies are 
terminated by a third 
dance, sometimes called 
the servants’ dance, in 
which men and maids 
follow much the same 
procedure as their masters 
and mistresses, with 
naturally more boisterous 
fun at the expense of 
grace and decorum. The 
revellers, however, do not 
disperse with the con- 
clusion of the last dance, 
and long after night-fall all 
sorts of fun and frolic are 
keeping the town alive. 

spirit of festival too, and the procession of Something after this manner, varied according 
dancers gets many a couple of recruits as it to circumstances, does Helston, with the help 

makes its joyous progress through the streets of its neighbours, maintain its ancient festival, 

and dwellings of the town. the vast majority of the visitors concerning 

The photographs show the dancing as it took themselves little as to its meaning or precise 

place on two recent occasions, one of them in a origin. About the latter, indeed, there is a 

persistent drizzle of rain. Helston has so deep good deal of obscurity and a bountiful crop of 

a regard for its Furry Dance, however, that legendary lore. It is purely a matter of tradi- 

nothing so trivial as a soaking downpour can tion. No one knows when it started — Helston 

affect its spirits or its performance. In one of cannot remember itself without it. The song 

these pictures the dancers are seen tripping it and the tune, its sole ritual, have been handed 

merrily on the green, top -hats and summer down orally from generation to generation like 
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the ballads of ancient minstrelsy Some say it 
celebrates the deliverance of the town from the 
wiles of Satan ; others that it heralds the spring ; 
and others that its music and festivity hail the 
advent of summer. The student of folk-lore 
sees in the Furry certain striking resemblances 
to the Flora festivals of the Greeks and 
Romans, and buttresses his theory with the 
recollection that there was a Greek colony in 
this very county some two thousand years ago. 



place. That identical block of stone could be 
seen, tradition asserts, up till the year 1783 in 
the yard of the Angel Inn at Helston, and from 
this episode, of course, the town derives its 
name. 

Some have said that the Furry celebrates this 
heavenly victory, but the Furry Song, which has 
been a very important instrument in the per- 
petuation of the revels, says nothing about the 
angelic-satanic battle. It points, indeed, only 




IN SPITE OF A DRIZZLE OF RAIN THE FUN CiROWS FAST AND FURIOUS. 
From a Photo, by IV. M. Harrison , Falmouth. 



He may still be perplexed as to how such a 
ceremony can have survived the stormy vicissi- 
tudes of that stretch of time, and it is here that 
the annals of the Roman Church come to his 
aid. The Furry Festival is always celebrated 
on the 8th of May, which is the day set apart in 
the Roman Church for the celebration of the 
Apparition of St. Michael. Now the patron 
saint of Helston is St. Michael, and a little 
delving into the history of that borough brings 
to light a very interesting legend. 

This legend avers that in the days of long 
ago, when Cornv’all was the choicest land in all 
Britain for the enactment of the romantic and 
the supernatural — was it not here that King 
Arthur held his Round Table and performed 
his valiant deeds?— one fine morning the devil, 
having hit upon some new scheme of diabolical 
wickedness, picked up a huge block of granite 
from the mouth of Hades, and was making off 
with it over the lovely Cornish hills and valleys 
to execute his fell purpose, when, to his deep 
chagrin, he encountered the archangel Michael. 
That valiant saint gave battle, which ended 
very badly for his Satanic Majesty, who dropped 
the huge stone and fled — or flew — to a safer 



to the purely pastoral nature of the custom, as 
the first verse and chorus show : — 

Robin Hood and Little John, 

They both are gone to the fair, O, 

And we will to the merry greenwood, 

To see what they do there, O ; 

And for to chase, O, 

To chase the buck and doe 
With Hal-an-Tow, 

Jolly nimble, O. 

And we were up as soon as the day, O, 

And for to fetch the Summer home, 

The Summer and the May, O ; 

For the Summer is a-come, O, 

And Winter is a-go, O. 

The authorship and date of this song are not 
recorded, and it is difficult from the references 
in the remaining verses, which speak of the 
Spaniards, who shall “eat the grey goose 
feather,” of St. George, and of a certain 
“Aunt Mary Moses,” upon whom the Divine 
blessing is invoked, to precisely fix its period. 

- The sagacious Polwhele, in his “ History of 
Cornwall,” published in 1826, suggests that the 
word “ furry ” is a corruption of the old Cornish 
word “ fer,” meaning fair, and supports his 
theory with the use of the word in the second 
line of the song. 
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But, apart from these speculations as to the 
origin of the festival, there can be no question 
that the ceremony is a floral celebration. An 
account of the festival in early days says that 
the proceedings of the revellers commenced 
at sunrise with the singing of the old song 
to the accompaniment of drums, fifes, or 
any other portable musical instrument, and 
many of the dancers, in conformity with tra- 
dition, wandered out into the lanes and plucked 
flowers and evergreens from the banks and 
hedgerows, which they brought into the town to 
decorate their houses with. At nine o’clock a 
party proceeded to the grammar school to 
demand a holiday for the scholars, after which 
they collected money from house to house, 
“ and obtained more,” says Polwhele, “ than is 
nowadays collected in a brief from the Tweed 
to Land’s End.’* The rest of the day the old- 
time revellers spent in dancing through the 
streets and houses, for they claimed the right to 
go where they chose. Furry Day was a general 
holiday, strictly enforced by the mob, and woe 
betide the unlucky wight who dared to labour 
on the 8th of May. He was dragged to the 
river, lashed to a pole, and incontinently 
ducked, unless he purchased his freedom with 
a liberal largesse. 

Earlier still it was the custom for the resident 
gentry to join in the festival. Choosing the 



afternoon, the squires and their dames began 
their celebration by visiting some farm-house, 
whence, after testing its hospitality, they returned 
to the town dancing the fad'c dance (fadi being 
an old English word for “ go ”), unceremoniously 
threading their way in and out of the houses and 
shops in the same manner as the common 
people. Gradually, however, the gentry omitted 
that part of the programme which enjoined 
dancing into and out of the town, and only a 
select party appeared in public, and then they 
disappeared as quickly as possible to the 
ballroom of the ancient Angel Inn, where they 
danced the barn dance till supper-time with 
their friends and then went home to bed. At the 
present day the landed classes are entirely absent 
from the street part of the festival. It is scarcely 
to be wondered at that gentle-folk ceased to 
join in the festivities some time ago, when the 
mob, left to its own initiative, indulged in such 
excesses that polite folk were only too glad to 
absent themselves, and the misbehaviour of a 
few was likely to for ever stop the enjoyment of 
the many. A body of enlightened citizens, 
however, came forward and took the matter in 
hand, and to them we owe the preservation of 
an old-time custom which has the merit of a 
worthy and poetical motive. May the time be 
far off when Helston’s call to the celebration of 
glad summer-time shall meet with no response. 




another view of the dancing procession. 

prom a Photo . by W. M. Harrison , Falmouth. 
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By “Indian Civilian.” 

The author of this remarkable narrative is an official of the Indian Civil Service, and vouches 
absolutely for the truth of his statements. His name and address, with those of all the other 
parties concerned, are at the service of the Psychical Research Society, or any responsible member 
thereof desirous of investigating the startling phenomenon described. 



N the Upper Provinces of India the 
cold weather generally sets in about 
the beginning of November, and 
when that long-wished-for time of 
year arrives most civilians — save 
those in the judicial line, whose duties confine 
them to head-quarters — go into camp. Last 
November found me under canvas as usual. Here 
one day I received a visit from a native gentle- 
man of my acquaintance, the son of one of the 
largest landowners in the district, and a well- 
educated and intelligent man. In the course of 
conversation he mentioned that he had lately 
seen a very remarkable performance — a boy 
being mesmerized and made to remain in the 
air some four feet from the ground without any 
support of any kind. 

I had read somewhere of performances in 
other parts of India somewhat resembling this — 
of persons climbing up ropes which remained 
upright in the air, and other similar tali stories — 
but I had never before met anyone who had 
actually seen a feat performed such as my visitor 
described. I was, therefore, much interested 
in hearing his account of what he had seen. 
I asked if the performer was anywhere in the 
neighbourhood and if he could repeat the 



performance for my benefit I was told that 
this could probably be arranged. 

On Monday, the 14th of November last, my 
friend came again, and, much to my delight, 
brought the performer with him. He was a 
man perhaps a little under forty years of age, 
and said he was a Brahmin. In the camping- 
ground a few yards from my tents he rigged up 
a little enclosure, perhaps twelve feet square, 
with kanats (tent-walls) on three sides. On the 
fourth side, facing which the spectators sat, at 
a distance of fifteen feet or thereabouts, was a 
curtain which he could pull backwards and 
forwards. 

The Brahmin had with him a native boy, 
probably twelve or thirteen years old. He told 
me that this boy was also Brahmin, but was no 
relation of his. 

The performance began with the fakir 
mesmerizing the boy. When the lad went off 
into what looked like a faint, he laid him flat on 
a box standing just inside the curtain, covered 
him over with a cloth, and drew the curtain 
across. This was the end of the first scene. 

After about three or four minutes he pulled 
back the curtain again, and the second scene 
opened. We then saw the boy squatting cross- 
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legged on a sort of cushion made of a pile of 
coarse cloth. This cushion rested on a tripod 
consisting of three stout sticks crossed and tied 
together. The boy had his arms extended, with 
his hands resting on the tops of two longer sticks 
which were standing upright— not embedded at 
all— on the ground, one on each side of him. 
The boy’s head and shoulders were covered 
with a black cloth, which the man occasionally 



free arm across the boy’s chest. This left the 
lad suspended cross-legged in the air, with one 
hand stretched out on one side resting on the 
top of a stick. 

This was decidedly startling. What kept the 
boy up in the air like that, rigid as a carved 
figure, when he ought to have fallen to the 
ground like a stone ? 

I said to the fakir : " May I come up close to 




“ I PELT ABOUT WITH A WALKING-STICK TO SEP. IP I COULD DETECT ANY WIRE OR SUPPORT OP ANY KIND. 



threw back for a short time, revealing the lad’s 
face and chest 

Next the performer took away one by one the 
three sticks forming the tripod, leaving the boy 
squatting cross-legged in the air on the cushion 
above described, at a distance of perhaps four 
feet from the ground, with nothing underneath 
him, but with his outstretched hands still resting 
on the two side sticks, which were some six feet 
high. 

While we watched breathlessly the fakir 
removed one of the side sticks, folding the 
vol xv.— aa 



you ? ” I had been sitting up to this time about 
fifteen feet from the curtain and about twenty 
feet from the boy. 

“ Come up as close as you like,” replied the 
performer, “ but don’t touch the boy.” 

I then walked up, accompanied by several 
other spectators, until I was within six inches of 
the boy. I walked below him, behind him, and 
all round him, and also felt about with a walking- 
stick to see if I could detect any wire or support 
of any kind. I could, however, find nothing 
whatever. The boy was there right enough, and 
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not a dummy. His face and chest were exposed, 
and I could see the regular movement of his 
chest as he breathed. 

After we had been standing up there round 
him, searching for trickery, for a couple of 
minutes or so, the boy remaining motionless in 
the air all the time, in the attitude I have des- 
cribed above, we went back to our seats. The 



“ Can you mesmerize anybody ? ” I asked 
the Brahmin. 

“ I can’t mesmerize any grown-up person if he 
tries to resist being mesmerized,” he said. “ But 
I can mesmerize any boy of twelve or under.” 
Being desirous of testing his skill, I looked 
round for a boy of the age indicated, and 
finally selected from among the onlookers a 




THE BRAHMIN MADE THE BOY SQUAT ON THE GROUND BEFORE HIM.” 



Brahmin, I may note, had not said that we had 
been there long enough or asked us to take our 
seats again and let the performance proceed. 

After we had regained our seats the climax of 
the entertainment came. The fakir took away 
the remaining side stick and folded that arm too 
across the boy’s chest. This left the boy squat- 
ting cross-legged in the air, on the aforesaid 
cushion, with his hands folded across his che$t, 
and with absolutely nothing below him or behind 
him or above him to keep him in that position ! 
The Brahmin stood some four or five feet away 
from the boy for some seconds, and then 
pulled the curtain across, hiding him from our 
view. 

This was the end of Scene II., and practically 
the end of the performance. 

When the curtain was pulled back for the third 
time we saw the boy lying flat on the box 
previously mentioned, and the Brahmin then 
proceeded to de-mesmerize him, if I may use 
the expression. After a minute or two the 
boy sat up, rubbed his eyes, and stared about 
him. The whole • performance, from beginning 
to end, took from twenty to twenty-five minutes. 



native boy, who had come from a village a short 
distance from my tents. He expressed his 
willingness to be experimented on. “That 
man is going to try to send you to sleep,” I 
said to him. “If you can keep awake I will 
give you a rupee.” 

The Brahmin made the boy squat on the 
ground before him, sat in front of him himself, 
made a few passes, looking him steadily in the 
face all the time, and in two minuest or less 
the boy was sound asleep. 

Now, I am one of those people who do not 
believe in ghosts, or spiritualism, or telepathy, 
or anything of that kind, and I was rather 
annoyed with myself for not having detected 
how it was that the boy had been suspended up 
there in the air without any visible or tangible 
support. I therefore asked the fakir if he could 
give the same performance again at my house 
when I returned to head-quarters. He agreed, 
and we fixed on a day — Monday, the 21st of 
November. On that day he duly turned up, 
and on the lawn in front of my house repeated 
the performance exactly as I have already 
described it. I had asked all my friends in the 
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station (which is less than a ‘hundred miles from 
Lucknow) to come and see it, in the hope that 
somebody sharper than myself would be able to 
solve the mystery. Some twenty or twenty-five 
came, all keen on exposing the trick. Nobody, 
however, could discover anything amiss, and 
everybody was absolutely mystified. I do not 
possess a camera of my own, but I had asked a 
lady to bring hers that afternoon. Unfortu- 
nately she thought that somebody else was 
bringing a camera and did not bring hers, so 
there was no camera 
on the spot. 

A few days after, 
however, a gentleman 
who had newly arrived 
in the station, and 
who had not seen the 
performance, was so 
openly incredulous 
when people told him 
what they had seen, 
and seemed to have 
such a very mean 
opinion of our united 
powers of observa- 
tion, that I thought 
I would give him an 
opportunity of show- 
ing us how it was 
done. 

The Brahmin there- 
fore came to my 
house again on the 
28th of November, 
and gave his perform- 
ance in the presence 
of the people who 
had been there on 
the previous occasion 
and some others. 

This time, however, 
he did not withdraw 
the last remaining stick, giving as his reason 
(whether true or false) that he was not 
feeling well that day, and that the boy, too, was 
indisposed. On this occasion I had arranged 
with a native schoolboy of my acquaintance, 
who possesses a camera, to come and take a 
snap-shot. He did so, and the result is the 
photograph which is here reproduced. A lady 
also took one or two photographs, but I 
have not seen the results. We were all as 
completely baffled this time as we had been 



before. If any reader of The Wide World 
Magazine can explain by what power the boy 
is suspended in the air, as I have described, 
and as is shown in this photograph, I shall 
be greatly obliged to him. If the Psychical 
Research Society investigates things of this kind 
and cares to inquire into the matter, the Editor 
of The Wide World Magazine has my 
authority to furnish the society, or any re- 
sponsible member of it, with my name and 
address, when I will give him the names and 
addresses of the ladies 
and gentlemen who 
saw the performances 
of the 2 1 st and 28th 
November, and who 
will corroborate my 
account. I can also 
supply the address of 
the Brahmin per- 
former himself. 

I have a small son 
in England to whom 
I sent an account of 
the performance. 
This young gentle- 
man, with a laudable 
desire for my well- 
being, WTote back : “ I 
think it was very won- 
derful, if he did not 
mesmerize the people 
looking on, but I 
think he must have ; 
so if I were you I 
would not go, because 
you might get mes- 
merized, which is bad 
for you.” But the 
camera could not have 
been mesmerized ; so 
that ingenious theory 
will not hold good. 

I may add, in conclusion, that the Brahmin, 
in conversation, said he learnt his art from 
Colonel Olcott, late of Madras, and that until 
he had a severe illness three or four years ago 
he could, by the power of his will, bring down 
birds from the air to his feet ! This, however, 
I must decline to believe until I have seen it. 
But the startling feat I have described sounds 
scarcely less incredible, and that I and many 
others have witnessed and photographed. What 
is the explanation ? 




AN ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OP THE BOV IN MID-AIR SUPPORTED BY THE 
LAST REMAINING STICK. 
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A Lioness that “ Held Up” a Train — The Transvaal Treasure Again— West African Ants, etc., etc. 

UR first photograph comes from the brakes suddenly came on, and the train 

Uganda, and shows how a lioness stopped abruptly. Examination showed that 

unintentionally “held up” a train, the cause of the trouble was a lioness, which 

although at the cost of her own life. had evidently been asleep on the track with 

One morning last August, before its body covering one of the rails. The 

daybreak, a goods train left Makindu station for body was badly mangled, death, of course, 

Nairobi. When about half a mile from Simba being instantaneous. The unfortunate animal 

station the engine ran into some obstacle, had stopped the train by knocking up, and so 

uncoupling, the 
Westinghouse- 
brake flexible 
hose - pipe con- 
nection between 
the back of the 
tender and the 
first car as it 
passed over the 
body. Our photo- 
graph was taken 
on the arrival of 
the train at 
Nairobi, and 
shows the lioness 
lying on the side 
of the engine. A 
great number of 
lions are to be 
found in this 
part of Africa, 
and they fre- 
quently “hold 
up” an out- 
station staff, 
keeping the ter- 

Froma\ a lioness that “held up" a train. {Photo. rified Station- 
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“Dorothea” Treasure Trove Syndicate 

ZULULAND COAST. 



CAPITAL ... £5,000. 

Divided into 6,000 Sfe®?ns d £1 «ao k, to be fcUottod u leUewe s— 

2.600 Shares for W*kiBf Gapilel £2,600 

2.600 Share# to be retained bj tbe Promoters 2,600 

£6,000 



2,600 £1 Shares are now offered for sabeeripUoo pajable an 
application. 



Directors s 

8m B»wasd R. Mduut, Bart, D.8.0. 
Samobl Alsxardsb, Esq. Joej* Fanouseov, Esq. 



The Syndicate ie being formed for the purpose of equipping an 
Expedition to proceed to the sunken wreck, " Dorothea," now lying 
in h tathoms of wafer near Cape Vidal, on the Zululaod Coast, and 
to salvage from the wreck 120,000 oca. of gold supposed to ha re been 
placed on board at Delagoa bar previous to the war. 

The eoheme for salvaging has been placed before an engineering 
firm connected with a Wrecking Company, nod who oonsider that if 
the plan suggested is carried oat it should prove successful. 

'Applications for one or more shares to be sent to tbe Secretary 
of the Syndicate— 

Mr. H. 8ALWEY, 12, Riseik St., Johaaneeborg. P.0. Bog 4U6 

STOP 



FACSIMILE OK A SOUTH AFRICAN NEWSPAPER ADVERTISEMENT — ANOTHER 
ATTEMPT TO RAISE THE “ DOROTHEA TREASURE. 



master and signalmen prisoners in their offices 
until help can be sent or the lions saunter 
off. 

Public interest in South Africa in the vast 
treasure which is alleged to have been smuggled 
on board the ill-fated barque Dorothea — as 
described by Mr. Hall in “The Transvaal 
Treasure -Trove ”* — shows no signs of abate- 
ment, in spite of the many 
unsuccessful attempts which 
have been made to wrest 
the ingots from the grip 
of the terrible surf on the 
Tenedos Reef, where the 
wreck of the barque lies, and 
the lamentable loss of life 
which has attended more 
than one of the expeditions. 

Above is a recent advertise- 
ment from a South African 
paper relating to the forma- 
tion of another party of 
treasure-seekers, and bearing 
witness to the indomitable 
courage of the gold-hunter in 
the face of seemingly in- 
superable obstacles. 

Regarding our next photo- 
graph a correspondent 

* Published in The Wide World 
Magazine for May, 1904.— Ed. 



writes as follows : “After riding eight 

hundred miles in Iceland, and being 

thirty-one days in the saddle, I came 

to the ancient village of Klagsorg, 
a place which once figured largely in the 
whaling industry. It is situated on the 
extreme northern coast of the island, a 
long inlet from the sea dividing the village 
into two sections. While waiting at this 
place for a steamer I stayed at the home 
of an old whaling master, who had spent 
fifty - two years in the business. He 

described to me how the whales were 
landed at this village, and prepared for 
exporting in the form of whale-oil and 
whalebone. It was a busy place for many 
years, from forty to fifty boats frequently 
lying at anchor in the beautiful bay. The 
mammoth bones became so numerous 
that they were carried off on the ships and 
thrown into the sea, but the old whale- 
hunter I was staying with conceived the 
idea of building a fence of the joints 
from the backbones of tbe whales. They 
were piled together until they reached 
the height of the eaves of the house. 
The strong sea winds blew sand, soil, 
and seeds on to the fence, lodging 
between the rows and in the cavities of 
the bones, and grass and other vegetation 
soon took root and flourished. In the spring 
time the national flower — the ‘ jinny-jump- 
up, 1 as it is called — peeps out from every 
possible niche, transforming the wall into a 
scene of great beauty. This extraordinary 
fence has stood for forty years.” 




From a) a fence built of whales’ backbones. [F/io/o. 
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From a] A NEW ZEALAND SB1TLBR CROSSING A RIVER ON A WIRE ROPE. [Photo. 



The pioneer settler in the remoter parts of 
beautiful New Zealand must be prepared to face 
and overcome many difficulties and trials in his 
efforts to make a home for himself in the new 
country. In the “ back-blocks/’ very often, the 
only means of access to the farms is along a 
rough bush track, and all stores have to be 



packed on horses or carried by men for a con- 
siderable distance. Our photo, shows a bush 
settler crossing a stream on a wire rope— a 
decidedly exciting experience for the “ new 
chum.” 

One of the greatest drawbacks to life in West 
Africa is the black ant — an insect measuring 
from half to three-quarters 
of an inch in length, and 
armed with a formidable 
pair of nippers, with which 
it can bite very severely. 
The picture shows a verit- 
able army of these insects 
— indicated by the black 
lines — going into a house 
which they have selected 
for attack. The insects 
usually come in huge 
swarms, and generally by 
night. When they appear, 
one can either desert one’s 
house (the easier plan) 
or prepare to fight them 
with boiling water or 
burning straw. These 
ants are really scaven- 
gers, but their voracity is 
simply incredible, even 
pets in cages falling 
victims to their irresistible 
onslaught 




THE ULACK LINES ARE COLUMNS OF ANTS MAKING THEIR WAY INTO A WEST AFRICAN HOUSE. 

From a P'/otn. 
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work at a time on a shaft floor, and it is 
lonesome work. When the miner’s picks 
strike the coal, the dust flares up from his 
lamp like gunpowder. The hill shown in 
the illustration has been worked through, 
and operations are now in progress in the hill 
opposite. 

About three miles below the Niagara Falls, on 
the Canadian side of the gorge, are found the 
curious holes in the rocks called pot-holes, 
which were formed by the action of the waters 
ceaselessly whirling hard pebbles in a basin of 
comparatively soft rock. The largest of these 
holes — shown in the following photo. — is four 
feet in diameter and runs right through a boulder 
some fifteen feet high. The smaller holes farther 
down the gorge are worn in the solid rock 
and are large enough to hold a good-sized boy. 
These pot-holes are striking object-lessons of 
the effects of water-erosion. 

The building depicted on the next page 
is situated on the cliffs at Newquay, in Cornwall, 
and was built in the year 1835 as a look-out 



A REMAKKAHLK MINK WHICH YIELDS GAS AND OIL, AND 
IS SAID TO BE THE ONLY ONE OF ITS KIND IN THE 

Front a ] world. [Photo. 

Near the end of a narrow-gauge rail- 
way, which runs from Cairo, West 
Virginia, out into Ritchie County, is 
the most wonderful mine in the world, 
and the only one of its kind. Ages 
ago an explosion of gas rent crosswise 
two hills and the intervening valley to 
a depth of five hundred feet or more. 
This crack, which is not wider at any 
place than four and a half feet, and 
narrows to one and a half at the top, 
then filled up from below with petro- 
leum, overflowing over hill and valley 
until enough earth caved in to stop the 
flow. During the course of centuries 
the petroleum and its gas oxidized into 
a sort of coal. This strange mine was 
discovered some twelve years ago, and 
the product has been named by the 
U.S. Geological Survey, “ Grahamite,” 
after the finder. The Ritchie mine, as 
it is called, is spoken of as a coal-mine, 
although the product, after being 
shipped east, is reduced to gas and oil, 
containing sixty per cent, of gas and 
nearly forty per cent, of oil. The local 
inhabitants are afraid of this strange 
mine, and can hardly be induced to 
work in it, which is not to be 

wondered at, for only one man can 




ONE OF THE NIAGARA “ l*OT-HOLF.S,” CAUSED BY WA 1 EK-EROSION. 

From a Photo . 
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HUERS HOUSE ’’ AT NEWQUAY, CORNWALL, FROM WHICH THE FISHER- 
MEN WATCHED FOR THE SHOALS OF PILCHARDS. [Photo. 



place for the “ Huers,” or fishermen, who 
watched for the approach of the vast shoals of 
pilchards which at that time frequently visited 
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“HE SHOUTED IN AN EXCITED VOICE, ‘QVICK! QVICK ! DERE’S GUNPOWDER DERE!”* 

(SEE PAGE 319.) 
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THE GREAT CIRCLE TRACK. 

By J. O. Grey. 

The author writes: “Navigators who traverse the Great Circle Track, from Inishtrahull across the 
Atlantic to Cape Race, need an iron nerve, an indomitable will, and marvellous endurance.*’ The 
moving story he sets forth proves that these qualities are not lacking among the officers of 

the mercantile marine. 







|0 take a ship from Liverpool round 
the South of Ireland to New York 
is child’s play when compared with 
taking one round the North of 
Ireland to the St. Lawrence.” 

So said the captain of a Western Ocean grey- 
hound, with twenty -five years’ experience of the 
North Atlantic to back up his statement. 

“ On the one hand, he must be a good 
navigator, able to take every advantage of lunar 
and stellar obser- 
vations, to keep 
his ship on the 
beaten track 
when the sun is 
not available ; 
on the other 
hand, the same 
amount of know- 
ledge is neces- 
sary as to navi- 
gation and as- 
tronomy, but 
coupled to that 
he must possess 
an iron nerve, 
an indomitable 
will, and such 
powers of en- 
durance as are 
not given to the 
ordinary man.” 

And this is 
perfectly true : on the Great Circle Track from 
Inishtrahull to the Straits of Belle Isle or 
Cape Race, laid down by the meteorological 
societies of Great Britain and the United 
States of America, there are more dangers to 
be met with and avoided, more vigilance 

Vol. xv. 
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required, more dreaded days and anxious nights 
to be gone through, than on any other steam- 
ship route in the world. 

Examine this Great Circle Track and note its 
peculiarities. Three days’ steaming west from 
Ireland we pass within the boundary-line of the 
great icebergs which are constantly drifting from 
the Arctic regions to the southward till they 
meet with the warm waters of the Gulf Stream, 
when they melt and disappear. Another day’s 

steaming, and 
we have run 
amongst the field 
ice and en- 
countered the 
dreaded fog 
demon, reigning 
in all his majesty 
and holding un- 
disputed sway 
over that part of 
the ocean. This, 
indeed, is the 
region of per- 
petual fog; 
rarely, if ever, 
does a ship cross 
it without en- 
countering six or 
eight hundred 
miles of fog. 
It is inevitable ; 
if they don’t 
get it to-day, they get it to-morrow. Then 
comes the time when the captain’s vigilance, his 
hardihood, his long-headedness are brought into 
play. It is imperative that he must not leave 
the bridge. Huge icebergs bar the way to the 
north, to the south, to the east, and to the 
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west. To run against one of them means 
almost certain destruction. Great floes crop up 
at any and every moment ; derelicts, dismasted 
and with their decks awash, are drifting menac- 
ingly around ; fishing-boats and their numerous 
dories are here, there, and everywhere ; the 
Virgin Rocks, just far enough under water to be 
out of sight, yet with their jagged teeth close 
enough to the surface to tear out a ship’s bottom, 
add to the perils of the passage. Imagine 
yourself driving a motor-car along a crowded 
road with your eyes blindfolded, and it will give 
you some idea of the situation which I have 
endeavoured to place before you. Bearing 
these facts in view, and considering that the loss 
of one of the liners on this route — daily con- 
tending with such dangers— is of rare occur- 
rence, one cannot help but pay a tribute to the 
efficiency of our mercantile marine. 

Yet in spite of all precautions accidents will 
happen, and ships which have been safely navi- 
gated back and forth for years — watched over, 
guided, nursed, and coddled with as great a 
care, and in many cases with as much love, as a 
mother watches over her infant — at last come 
to grief. 

Such was the case of the Dominion Liner 
Kensington , of which I am proud to be an 
officer. 

The Kensington , commanded by Captain 
M. H. Morle, is a twin-screw steamer of twelve 
thousand tons gross tonnage, carrying passengers 
and freight between Liverpool and Montreal. 



We left Liverpool in the latter days of June, 
1904, with a crew of one hundred and eighty- 
nine all told, about eight hundred tons of cargo, 
five hundred saloon passengers, and six hundred 
emigrants. A cosmopolitan lot these latter 
were — Greeks, Armenians, Austrians, and Polish 
Jews, all mixing and jostling with each other and 
conversing in a babel of tongues. 

For the first few days we had the usual North 
Atlantic weather— a gale of wind to-day, fine 
to-morrow, then fog. In a vessel of this des- 
cription, however, in which a gale of wind is the 
least of our enemies, the weather did not inter- 
fere with the general sports of the passengers. 

At eight p.m. on the 30th of June we passed 
Cape Race, and everyone was looking forward 
to a speedy termination of the voyage. As the 
night wore on, however, the fog, which had been 
intermittent for the past two days, settled down 
thicker and thicker, shutting out everything from 
our view, the only bright spot in the darkness 
being our masthead light, surrounded by a 
ghastly halo, and glaring down upon us with a 
baleful look like the eye of some wild animal 
awaiting its prey. 

The captain walked the bridge, his form flit- 
ting to and fro like some ghostly shadow — now 
showing up in the light of the binnacle, now 
lost to sight in the opaque blackness of the 
weather side. The officers kept double watches, 
extra men were put in the crow’s-nest, and 
others were stationed at various parts of the ship. 
Everyone was on the alert, their sense of hearing 
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strained to its utmost tension ; and so we crept 
on through the long, cold, miserable night. 

Daylight had been in the sky for an hour or 
so, and we were in hopes that the sun, now 
risen, would eat up the fog, when out of the 
greyness somewhere ahead was heard the 
melancholy “ tooo-tooo ” of a sailing-ship’s fog- 
horn. Almost at the same moment as the 
look-out in the crow’s-nest sang out, “ Vessel 



Striking us an end-on blow, the jibboom split 
into a thousand pieces, was hurled back upon 
her deck, and the bowsprit was thrust inboard 
between her knight-heads. Then there came 
a dull scrunch , and she struck us with her stem, 
backed away, trembled for a moment, came on, 
and struck us again. Then she collapsed — 
telescoped within herself, as it were, and doubled 
up like a broken match-box. While the officers 




•she sailed right into us with a sickening crash. 



close on the starboard bow, sir ! ” she loomed 
up, a vague shadow, half a ship’s length away, 
and sailing directly at right angles to our course. 
A collision was inevitable ! 

We realized that at once ; she was so close to 
us that it would be perfectly impossible to avoid 
it. The engines were rung full speed astern, 
three short blasts were given on the whistle, and 
the whole fabric of our huge ship trembled and 
vibrated with the sudden reversing of the 
mighty machinery as we tried to pull up short. 

But to no purpose. Less than three minutes 
from the time the vessel had been sighted she 
had sailed right into us with a sickening crash. 



watched, horror-struck, she slowly drifted away 
and was swallowed up by the fog. 

It was my watch below and I was sleeping 
soundly at the time, completely worn out with 
the incessant watching of the past night, but on 
being called I hurriedly dressed myself, sprang 
up on the bridge, and reported myself to the 
captain, who gave me the order to get my 
boat’s crew, man the starboard quarter boat, 
lower her into the water, and await further 
orders. 

As I ran along the deck to carry out my 
instructions I wondered what had happened. I 
had heard nothing of the collision, so was there- 
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fore completely in the dark. I was obeying 
orders, that was all, and that is enough for a 
sailor. I noticed that every sign of a panic was 
manifest amongst the passengers. Men and 
women, many of them only half dressed, rushed 
hither and thither, shouting, screaming, and 
crying. One man especially — I should have 
liked to punch him — tore round the deck, 
yelling madly : “They’re manning the lifeboats ! 
They’re manning the lifeboats ! ” 

Calling to them to keep quiet, that there was 
no danger, I made my way to the boat and was 
quickly lowered into the water. I sheered away 
from the ship’s side to prevent swamping, and 
awaited the next order. Soon it came bellow- 
ing through the captain’s megaphone : — 

“ Cast off and pull away four points on the 
starboard bow ! ” 

Away we went ; the men, lying well back on 
their oars, made the boat leap through the water, 
and soon I saw the cause of all our trouble 
looming up through the mist — a little bar- 
quentine with masts and yards all awry and her 
bowsprit gone. 

The crew of six, all boys, one of whom was 
ringing the bell as if for dear life, another blow- 
ing away at the foghorn, were grouped with the 
captain on her poop, all of them with tears 
streaming down their faces, eagerly watching my 
approach. And no wonder ! It was a mere 
chance we had picked her up again after she 
had disappeared, and already in imagination the 
poor souls had lived through some of the terrors 
of drowning. 

Pulling quickly alongside, I hailed the skipper 
and asked him what was the matter. 

“ Vat is der matter ? Ve is sinkin’ ! ” he cried. 

“ Sinking ! ” I echoed, the truth dawning 
upon me. 

“Yah!” he answered; “ve are full of vater. 
Come aboard and look ! ” 

I now noticed for the first time how low the 
vessel lay in the water, our boat’s gunwale being 
level with her rail, and as she rolled and wal- 
lowed broadside on I could see jets of water 
spurting from between her timbers. 

Springing on board, I accompanied the captain 
forward and saw such a sight as I had never 
beheld before, though many are the vessels I 
have seen damaged in collision. 

The bowsprit had been pushed clean along 
the deck, through the galley and deck-house, 
the end protruding on the after side. The 
forecastle head, with planks and timbers torn 
asunder, was lying inboard on the main deck. 
Chaos and confusion reigned supreme ; cat- 
heads, capstan, bitts, windlass, whisker-booms — 
all were mixed up in an unrecognisable heap 
of ruins. The bows were completely torn 



away, and the sea ran in and out on its own 
level with every sluggish rise and fall of the 
swell. 

I now learnt that the captain’s name was 
Hansen and the vessel the Kodan y of Marstal, 
Denmark, of four hundred tons register, bound 
from Campbelltown, Gulf of St. Lawrence, to 
Castletown, Isle of Man. “ It is a good job for 
us we are loaded with timber,” remarked Captain 
Hansen, “ else we should all have been in Davy 
Jones’s locker by this time.” 

Four quick blasts from the Kensington's siren 
told me I must cut this interview short, so, 
turning to him, I asked what he intended doing. 

“ Veil,” he said, in his slow Danish style, “it 
is no good to stop on a vaterlogged schip, but 
ve are not far from St. Pierre. You schall told 
your captain that I vish to be towed in ! ” 

“ But, good gracious, man ! ” I expostulated, 
“ how are you going to tow ? Your ship is all 
to pieces ; there is no bow to make a rope fast 
to, and we can’t tow you stern first ! ” 

But talking was of no avail. All I could 
get from him was : “ You schall first tell your 
captain.” 

Getting into the boat, I shoved off, pulled 
rapidly back, and reported the state of affairs to 
our captain. 

“Go back, Mr. Grey,” he said, “and tell 
Captain Hansen that if he wants to be taken off 
he must come at once; I can’t wait here any 
longer. From your report it will be useless to 
attempt to tow his ship.” 

Returning, I explained this, and the crew of 
the Kodan at once prepared to abandon her. 
There was no need to tell them to hurry ; they 
were only too glad to leave the sinking ship, 
which was momentarily settling deeper as her 
timber cargo became sodden with water. 

Bags and chests of clothes were passed into 
the boat and stowed away ; next the crew 
stepped in and took their places. The ship’s 
dog leaped in, the mate followed, and last of all 
the captain. He uncovered his head as he 
stepped over the rail, looked back, and in a 
doleful voice and with tears in his eyes 
murmured, “Good-bye, old ship; that is the 
last of you.” 

Taking his seat in the stern sheets, he 
relapsed into gloomy silence, from which he 
did not rouse himself until we had arrived 
alongside our ship. 

I often think of the hard, set look on the 
men’s faces as they were being rowed rapidly 
away from their ship ; such a depth of sadness, 
of despair, of longing was in their eyes as they 
looked back and bade her a mute farewell. 

What would you? The love for his ship 
becomes so woven round a sailor’s heart that 
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it becomes part of his very being. She had 
been their home for thirteen long months ; they 
had worked and nursed her through the dol- 
drums of the tropics, when the pitch bubbled in 
the seams of her deck ; thrashed her through 
the fierce gales of the northern climes, when the 
frozen sails were no less hard than the slippery, 
ice - coated 
planks. Every 
inch of her 
was known 
and endeared 
to their hearts, 
the very creak- 
ing and groan- 
ing of her old 
timbers was as 
music in their 
ears, and now 
they were 
being torn 
ruthlesslyaway 
from her in her 
last struggles. 

However, 
here we were 
alongside of 
our ship, and 
it behoved me 
not to forget 
that the safety 
of the boat in 
the nasty sea 
running de- 
pended upon 
the steadiness 
of my hand 
which grasped 
the tiller. 

Getting a 
head and stern 
rope fast I 
sheered along- 
side, and as the 
boat bumped 
against the 
steamer’s drip- 
ping side one 
of the men leaped forward, grasped the Jacob’s 
ladder, and clambered up. This manoeuvre was 
repeated until all the shipwrecked men were 
aboard with their goods and chattels, when an 
order from the bridge to remain in the boat made 
me sheer off and await further developments. 

Soon it came in the shape of bundles of 
oakum, drums of turpentine, and bundles of 
matches, with the order to go back and set fire 
to the barquentine, she being a menace and 
source of danger to every passing ship. 



Accompanied by the mate of the shattered 
Kodart y I was soon alongside again, and for the 
third time boarded her, leaving instructions with 
my boat’s crew to saturate the wood on deck 
with turpentine. Taking a bundle of oakum, I 
went into her little cajbin, and, with the help of 
the mate, gathered together everything inflam- 

able I could 
lay my hands 
on, smashed 
up the side- 
boards, and 
dragged out 
the captain’s 
bed and bed- 
ding to add to 
the pile on the 
cabin table. 
Next we 
hunted for and 
found some 
bundles of 
matches and 
threw them on, 
at the same 
time distribut- 
ing solitary 
boxes round 
about. Then, 
calling one of 
my’men to 
bring me a 
drum of tur- 
pentine, I 
sprinkled it 
freely about, 
the oakum, 
the deck, the 
sides, the roof 
all coming in 
for their share. 
When all was 
ready, both 
inside and 
out on deck, 
I told my 
men to get 
into the 
boat, and then applied the match. 

Immediately a great sheet of flame sprang 
forth, rapidly spreading itself to all parts of the 
cabin, even to the deck itself. Whilst I watched 
a moment longer to make sure of its not going 
out my arm was grasped by the mate and I felt 
myself being dragged out towards the door, as 
he shouted, in an excited voice : — 

“ Qvick ! qvick ! Dere’s gunpowder dere ! ” 
“Gunpowder ! Where?” I echoed, in 
alarm. 




“good-bye, old ship, that is the last op you.” 
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“a bright yellow flame shot uf.” 



“ Dere, under der table, in der lazarette ! 
Gott in Hitnmel ! clear out, qvick ! ” 

Greased lightning could not have been 
quicker than I ! In the twinkling of an eye 
l was in the boat, had cut the painter, and was 
pulling for very life away from that death-trap. 
And only just in time ! Not a hundred yards 
had we pulled before a bright yellow flame shot 
up, the whole of the cabin rushed skywards, 
and the air was rent in twain with a roar as of 
the muffled firing of a line of battleships, which 
reverberated and rolled along the banks of fog, 
eventually dying away in a long-drawn-out moan, 
like some lost spirit in agony. 

We gained our ship, clambered aboard, 
hoisted up the boat, and waited for awhile to 
watch the conflagration. 



It was a grand and awe-inspiring sight. The 
whole of the Kodaris poop was enshrouded in 
flames, pouring forth a dense black cloud of 
smoke. The fire crept relentlessly along the 
deck, stretching out its hungry tongues, and 
licking up everything in its way like some 
mighty monster. Upwards it shot, en- 
shrouding and encircling the masts * in its 
deadly embrace, till she was ablaze aloft 
and alow. . XJ| . 

Then the captain gave the order, ^Slow 
ahead,” the telegraph rang, the engines throbbed 
and revolved, the propellers churned the water 
under the stern, and we again stood on our 
course, the hoarse bellowing of our foghorn 
bidding a last farewell to the poor old 
Kodan . 
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The Lilies of Nola. 

By Buchanan Grover. 

The little town of Nola, in Italy, indulges in merry-making on the 24th of June in honour of St. 
Paulinus. On this day the so-called “ Lilies of Nola° take part in a great procession and receive 
benediction from the bishop. These “ lilies ” are huge and costly wooden structures, ornamented to a 
highly artistic degree, and weighing two or three tons each. Their height sometimes reaches ninety 
feet, and they are carried in procession by porters, each “ lily ” requiring some forty men to lift it. 



HE beautiful lilies of Nola are born 
in a single night, but their perfume 
is that of paint. At a certain 
moment in their brief existence 
they gracefully 
bend, like the lilies of the 
field, their pretty heads, 
but at other times they are 
straight and stiff. Ordi- 
narily they are white, but in 
some cases the colours are 
varied, and to those who 
come to see them they re- 
present a happy connection 
with the olden time. Such 
lilies as these may not be 
picked up between the fore- 
finger and the thumb, for 
each of them weighs nearly 
three tons, and to handle 
them properly one needs 
some knowledge of physics, 
and that department of it 
known as gravity. 

Let us now consider 
Nola. In the sun - kissed 
Campanian country, not so 
far away from Vesuvius that 
its inhabitants need never 
dread the outpouring of 
that famed volcano, Nola 
has existed since the days 
of Hannibal, and its little 
community of hard - work- 
ing inhabitants, now num- 
bering about twelve thou- 
sand, has seen the brave 
Marcellus and the Emperors 
Augustus and Octavius with- 
in its walls. 

Hundreds of years ago 
it was an important town, 
rivalling Pompeii in its at- 
tractiveness, but has since 

VoL xr.-4t 



lost much of its interest. Here, but twenty 
miles from Naples, Bruno, burned in Rome, 
was born, and here, in the fifth century, 
the beloved Bishop of Nola, St. Paulinus, 
invented church bells and 
left behind a name for 
piety and poetic power. 
Here, moreover, in his 
honour take place every 
June processions and 
games, in which the merry- 
making spirit of Southern 
Italy finds full play. On 
this day the far - famed 
“ lilies ” make their appear- 
ance, and for a few hours 
live a strenuous life. 

No one seems to know 
the exact history of these 
curious emblems, made in 
honour of a saint, or how 
they came to be called 
“ lilies.” Possibly in years 
gone by they were pyramids 
of flowers, growing larger 
with each successive cele- 
bration, but to-day they are 
huge turrets of wood, some- 
times eighty or ninety feet 
high, adorned in a most 
elaborate manner with 
statues, bas-reliefs, and gor- 
geous friezes. Their style 
is classic and their work- 
manship good, as befits a 
country whose work has 
been esteemed for its ex- 
cellence ever since the plas- 
tic art came into being. 
Each structure is built upon 
a movable platform and is 
carried in the procession on 
the shoulders of forty stout 
facchini , or porters. Of all 





A LILY IN FRONT OF THE HOUSE OF ITS “ DRESSER.' 

From a Photo . by Sommer , Naples. 
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A liUSY SCKNK IN THE PUBLIC SQUARE— PUTTING THE FINISHING TOUCHES TO THE LILIES HEFORE 

From a Photo. by\ the commencement of the festival. [Sommer , Naples . 



the merry-makers in Nola on this historic day 
the porters seem to be the least merry — and 
well may their countenances be grim ! It is 
no easy job which they have to perform, and 
at the end of this happy day for others their 
shoulders are bruised and sore. 

Some fifty or sixty trains leave Naples on the 
morning of the 24th of June, bearing crowds of 
people to Nola to see the procession. Passing 
through flower-covered country, these drop their 
cargoes into narrow-streeted Nola, and fill it to 
a fulness that does honour to the memory of 
Paulinus. The first object of the visitors, of 
course, is to See the lilies, which, eight in all, 
stand in various parts of the town, the centres 
of admiring attention. Each differs from the 
other as the work of the guilds which construct 



them differs, and above each is displayed the 
ensign of the particular guild. The tailors' lily, 
for instance, is ornamented with a man's waist- 
coat. On the carpenters’ lily is an adze, and on 
the shoemakers’ a boot, while on the grocers’ a 
wine flask and a cheese are the signs of trade. 
The butchers’ lily is ornamented by an ox's 
head, the bakers show a loaf, the agriculturists a 
sheaf of wheat, and the smith an anvil and 
sickle of wrought iron. These badges are easily 
distinguished by the spectators, and the lily 
itself is decorated in a manner representative of 
each handicraft. 

The expense of constructing these remarkable 
towers is borne entirely by the guilds, the cost 
ranging from forty to fifty pounds each, and the 
labour of dressing and undressing the lily — to 
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use the pretty phraseology of Nola — is placed 
annually in the hands of two giglianti , or lily- 
men, the first of whom is the master of cere- 
monies for the year. He who undresses the 
lily is, as it were, the warden-elect, and will 
dress the turret at the ensuing festival, raising 
the funds meantime for the successful perform- 
ance of his work. 

Considerable expense is saved yearly by the 
permanent use of a skeleton structure which is 
handed down to posterity by the guilds. The 
skeleton, or charpente , is made of strong poles, 
bound together with cords like the scaffolding 
in front of a modern office-building before the 
walls have been raised, and is preserved wilh 
care until it rots with age. The ornamentation, 
however, is never the same. It varies yearly 
with the skill of the dresser, and a grand com- 
petition takes 
place between the 
dressers of the 
different guilds at 
festival time for a 
municipal prize 
awarded to the 
most gorgeous 
lily. Some of 
the guilds carry 
off the prizes 
with a mono- 
tonous regularity 
until suddenly, 
with a spirit 
prompted by 
genius, one of the 
lesser and unsuc- 
cessful guilds 
girds up its loins 
for the fray, and 
with one night’s 
labour and a 
pocketful of coin 
thrusts into the 
procession an all- 
conquering de- 
sign. 

Why they spend 
no more than one 
night inthislabour 
is merely due to 
circumstances. 

The ornamenta- 
tion is so fragile — 
made, as it is, 
of papier-machk and paste — that were Jupiter 
Pluvius to weep dire destruction would be 
wrought. Happily, the climate is so equable 
that the weather prophets easily forecast the 
coming of the rain, if they think about it at all, 



and the dressers regulate their hours for decora- 
tion accordingly. The choice of design, of 
course, takes many hours, and everything is 
arranged in advance, so that the ornaments may 
be put on with little delay. It is marvellous, 
too, what variety the decorations show. One of 
the lilies of the butchers’ guild exhibited a few 
years ago was made in Gothic style, with a 
winged Victory on the summit and many 
ornamental statues in the niches. The lily of 
the bakers was pure Corinthian, decorated with 
reclining angels, and one of the lilies shown 
recently had at its top an almost life-size statue 
of Liberty, with a glowing torch. As we have 
said, the designs vary each year. Sometimes 
we find a lily coldly ecclesiastical in its decora- 
tion, with popular saints in characteristic atti- 
tudes in front. At other times w’e find in the 

decoration a de- 
lightful fancy, de- 
picting, perhaps, 
the romps of 
Cupid and the 
power of loye. 
Often there are 
fifty separat e 
statues of papier- 
mache on the lily, 
each correct in 
itself and possess- 
ing considerable 
artistic value. 

As soon as the 
lily is dressed it is 
placed in front of 
the home of the 
gigliante* sup- 
ported on its base 
by ropes attached 
to the balconies in 
the narrow street 
or to neighbour- 
ing trees. It is an 
occasion of some 
importance to the 
dresser, for he now 
receives both 
friends and visi- 
tors, who come 
to gaze upon his 
handiwork. It 
is the beginning, 
perhaps, of a daj 
of triumph, fo: 
in a few hours the lily must take its place in 
the procession. Preparations for its removal 
are rapidly made. A few final touches are given 
with bits of green, small boys mount to the 
upper platforms in order to steady the lily by 
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CENTRE. AFTER THE BISHOP HAS BLESSED THE STRUCTURES THE JUDGES EXAMINE THEM AND MAKE THEIR 
From a Photo, by) awards. [Sommer, Nafiies. 



means of ropes, and the brass band of the guild 
tak^s position on the lower platform. Preceded 
by the gigliante , it quickly takes its place in the 
procession, having been lifted by means of the 
underpinning to the shoulders of the porters. 
With their heavy burden the porters find it 
difficult to keep step, and are aided greatly by the 
spirited march music of the band. Dancing 
boys accompany the gigliante as he directs the 
movement of the procession. 

The Mecca of this procession of leviathans is 
the public square, to which, on the shoulders of 
acolytes, has been brought the statue of the saint. 
Here, also, is the bishop with his faithful followers, 
ready to bestow his benediction on the lilies, 
after making a progress round the square to the 
chant of the choir, amid the odour of incense. 
At the same time the eight lilies have been 
drawn up in front of the principal building in the 
square, four on each side of the famous barque of 
St. Paulinus. This is supposed to be a copy of 
that which carried the pious captive back from 
Africa four hundred years after the birth of 
Christ. The pretty little story connected with 
this adventure and the reasons for his going have 
passed into Nolan tradition, and the barque 



remains as an annual reminder of its historic 
home-coming, laden with magnificent gifts. 

As the statue of the saint appeals the wonder 
of wonders takes place, for the lilies, colossal and 
cumbrous, are actually seen to be bowing towards 
it as if in total defiance of the laws of equilibrium. 
They make their salutation with a majestic sweep, 
amid a shower of roses and other flowers which 
fall upon them from the balconies. Marvellous it 
is, indeed, that they do not topple over, but the 
porters know their work, and, forty strong, bear 
their three tons of solid weight with consummate 
skill, real Atlases of this little Italian world. 

When the bishop has blessed the lilies the 
municipal award for the best design is made, 
and the judges labour patiently in the examina- 
tion of the different structures. By this time 
the populace is in a state of excitement, for 
happy carnival has begun to run its course. 
Only on the faces of the unsuccessful dressers 
is disappointment seen, but he whose office it is 
to undress the lily has registered a vow not to 
be outdone the following June. The decorated 
turrets remain for a day in the public square, 
and then, shorn of their beauties, are put aside 
until another holiday comes round 
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A Flight for Freedom. 

By H. Hargreaves. 

Now that the subject of alien immigration is attracting so much attention this story will be 
read with special interest. It sets forth the moving adventures of a young Polish conscript 
who, determined not to bear arms for a country he detested, deserted from his regiment and made 
his way across Europe to the hospitable shores of England. 






T having been briefly reported in 
the newspapers that one Josef 
Jankowski, a young Pole, had 
deserted from the Russian army 
and made his way laboriously across 



Europe to England, I set about running him to 
earth, in order to obtain from him an account 
of his journey, and with the kindly aid of the 
Mayor of Grimsby at length succeeded in 
locating him. 



By trade Josef Jankowski is a tailor, and it 
was at a Jewish tailor’s shop in Grimsby that I 
found him. 

Jankowski does not speak a word of English, 
and our interview was made possible only by 
the friendly offices of an interpreter. In sub- 
stance his story was as I have given it below. I 




THE TAILUK'S SHOP IN GRIMSBY WHERE THE AUTHOR POUND 
JANKOWSKI. 

From a Photo, by E. NobU % Grimsby. 



must mention, however, that I pledged my word 
to maintain secrecy concerning Jankowski’s 
precise whereabouts, and at his request have 
purposely refrained from giving the names of 
certain persons and places. The arm of the 




JOSKP JANKOWSKI, THK YOUNG POLISH CONSCRIPT WHO DESERTED 
PROM THK RUSSIAN ARMY AND MADE HIS WAY TO ENGLAND. 

From a Photo, by E. Nob/e, Grimsby. 



Russian Government is long, and its hafid is 
heavy in punishing those who are bold enough 
to assist fugitives flying from its wrath. 

I am a native of Warsaw, and have a mother 
living in Poland and brothers in Russia. We 
are all poor people. About two years ago I 
was working at my trade in Grimsby, where I 
had been for about a year, when, having reached 
the age of twenty-one, I was called upon to 
return to Russia, in order to serve my term of 
military service, as demanded by Russian law. 
I may say plainly that I detest the life of a 
soldier, and this order to don the Czar’s uniform 
whether I liked it or not was most repugnant to 
me. If I had only had myself to consider I 
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should have defied the authorities and refused 
to serve. But there was my mother to think 
of. The Russian Government takes no risks, 
and if a man refuses to serve and cannot be 
arrested his parents are fined three hundred 
roubles. If they are unable to pay this 
sum they are forthwith cast into prison — 
and only those with an intimate knowledge of 
Russia know what a terrible thing that is. As I 
have said, my family are poor people, and as the 
time drew near for me to join the army I received 
a very pathetic letter from my mother. While 
condoling with me, she said she dreaded the 
consequences of my failing to return, as she was 
unable to pay the fine which would be levied 
upon her. I could not think of exposing her to 
any risk, so I gave up my work and at once 
returned to Russia and reported myself. 

I was attached to the 17th Battalion of the 
Sappers, and drafted to Moscow. I served in 
this regiment for some considerable time, doing 
my duty to the best of my ability, though at 
heart I loathed it. Then the war broke out, 
and at once my position assumed a very dif- 
ferent aspect. Drafts from various regiments 
were rapidly being dispatched to the front, and 
my turn might come at any moment. I soon 
made up my mind that I would not fight, would 
not shed blood for Russia — the last nation on 
this earth for whom I would rise in arms 
against my fellow-creatures. Having come to 
this decision I realized that I must act, and act 
speedily. There was only one 
way out of it — desertion. The 
risk of this was great, and if 
captured I knew that I should 
at once be shot. But better 
die striving for free- 
dom than fighting for 
a pitiless and tyranni- 
cal autocracy. 

How should 
away and where 
make for ? I 
had a little 
money, but not 
sufficient to 
take me far. 

Then I thought 
of a friend who 
lived not far 
from the ba~- 
racks, and 
made up my 
mind that I 
would pay him 
a visit. But 
how should I 
get away ? I 



decided to sham illness. I would have the 
toothache, and ask for leave of absence in order 
to see a civilian doctor. 

Accordingly I went to the commanding officer, 
and, having made my application, after some 
little delay he gave me the required permission. 
Leaving my rifle behind in the barracks I made 
my way out, taking my belt and bayonet with 
me, and fervently hoping never to set foot in 
the place again. As quickly as I could I hurried 
towards my friend's lodging, but had not gone 
far when, turning down a side street, I almost 
ran into his arms. 

Hurriedly I took him by the shoulder. 

“ Hush, Ivan," I whispered, “ I have 
deserted ! ” 

“ What ! ” he exclaimed, his eyes opening 
wide with astonishment. 

“ Yes ; I will not fight for the Czar,” I con- 
tinued. “ I have obtained short leave of absence, 
but I shall never return if I can help it. But 
don't let us talk here ; it is dangerous. Come 
to your room.” 

Arrived there, with the door shut, we were 
able to talk more freely. 

“ What are you going to do, and where are 
you going?” asked Ivan. “If caught, you 
know, you will be shot ! ” 

“I know it,” I replied; “but if I go to the 
front I may also be shot, and I would rather be 
shot deserting from them than killed while fight- 
ing for them. I do not yet know where I shall go, 
but I must get out of 
the country with all 
speed. I know you 
will help me all you 
can, Ivan. I have 
not much money, but 
if you can spare me 
a little it will assist 
me ; also a suit of 
clothes, however old, to 
change for these regi- 
mentals, which I must 
get rid of. My 
rifle I have left 
at the barracks. 
There is no time 
to be lost I 
know it would 
be serious to you 
if they discov- 
ered the truth, 
but they can 
never know.” 

As I spoke 
I threw off 
my belt and 
coat, and Ivan, 
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laughing at the risk to him I had suggested, 
produced a suit of clothes which would afford 
me an effective disguise. I soon got into these 
and then proceeded to make a bundle of the 
hated uniform, belt, and bayonet. My good 
friend then gave me a small sum of money — all 
he could spare — and, with a last hearty hand- 
shake and a hurriedly-muttered “ God-speed ! ” 
I hastened from the place, carrying my bundle 
under my arm. I had purposely waited until 
the evening before asking for leave of absence, 
so that my movements might be less noticeable 
under cover of night. 

My first task was to get rid of the incriminating 
parcel, and this I decided to throw into the 
River Oka. Waiting for a suitable moment, 
therefore, I added a brick to it and dropped it 
into the water, where it sank immediately. 
Free of that encumbrance, and armed with my 
permit, I turned my steps towards the railway 
station, deciding to take train as far south as 
my funds would allow. I travelled thus to the 
boundary of Russia and Poland, and on the way 
decided upon a destination. At first it seemed 
almost too difficult— well-nigh impossible, in 
fact — but I determined to attempt it, whatever 
the result might be. I would make my way 
to Grimsby, in England, the land of freedom, 
where I should be safe from pursuit. How I 
was to get there I did not quite know. One 
thing seemed certain — I should have to walk 
the best part of the way. For the rest, I must 
trust to luck and chance. For the sake of 
safety I determined to keep as much as 
possible to the country roads, avoiding the 
main highways. 

Having purchased some food, which I eked 
out as though I were one of a shipwrecked 
crew, my funds being very low, I moved away 
to the less-frequented parts of the country, 
practically lying in hiding during the hours of 
daylight, and travelling, as far as I could, by 
night. This made progress more difficult, but 
rendered it safer, which was the principal thing. 
Moreover, knowing the country well, I was able 
to rely upon my own knowledge to guide my 
footsteps in the right direction. 

By this time, I knew, the hue and cry would 
be out after me. The authorities would use 
every endeavour to discover my whereabouts, 
so that henceforward I could not be too cautious 
in my movements. One night, as darkness 
came down, I stole forth and made towards the 
boundary line, intending to cross into Poland. 
The night was clear, the sky being studded with 
stars, but there was no moon, and it was very 
dark. The country around was wrapped in an 
oppressive stillness, which to a hunted man 
carrying his life in his hands, and suspecting an 



enemy behind every bush, was very trying. Still, 
however, I moved onwards, intent on crossing 
the border. Occasionally I involuntarily stopped 
and listened, but heard nothing except the gentle 
whispering of the wind among the trees and the 
beating of my own heart. The sound of my 
own footsteps as I resumed my tramp seemed to 
jar upon me, inspiring me with a sense of un- 
easiness and emphasizing the utter isolation of 
my situation. I shall never forget the suspense 
of that night, although it was but the precursor 
of many such, of equal if not greater anxiety. 

As I was turning over in my mind expedients 
for future safety I was suddenly brought to a 
standstill by the sound, as I thought, of foot- 
steps. Who could be abroad at this hour ? I 
listened intently, but no sound reached my ears 
save the moaning of the wind. I looked 
anxiously ahead of me, but could discern 
nothing to arouse my suspicions. So, presuming 
that I had merely been the victim of my own 
excited fancy, I pushed on. I had not taken 
many steps, however, when I was again suddenly 
brought to a halt, this time by a real peril. 
Without the slightest warning I found myself 
confronted by an armed sentry, who appeared 
suddenly from behind a rise in the ground and 
promptly levelled his rifle at me. It may not be 
known that all Russian frontiers are guarded by 
sentries, and it was my bad luck to have run 
against one of these. 

Immediately the soldier challenged me I 
threw up my hands and surrendered, thinking 
sadly that now my time had surely come. In 
imagination I saw myself arrested and led to 
execution — only another poor wretch who had 
pitted his feeble strength against the might of 
the Government. Fortunately for me, how- 
ever, I was well acquainted with the Russian 
character — the corruption of it, that is to say, 
I still had some money left, and I accordingly 
appealed to my captor, presenting as forcible a 
story as I could, and offering him money to 
allow me to pass. The stolid soldier hesitated 
a little, and I then produced a few roubles, 
which I placed in his hand. The charm acted ; 
without a word he shouldered his rifle and 
walked away, and I passed on into the sheltering 
darkness. 

Thus narrowly I had escaped death. Had 
the encounter occurred later, when I was penni- 
less, the soldier would undoubtedly have done 
his duty, regardless of my appeals to his sym- 
pathies, and I should have been handed over 
to the authorities. As I had money, however, 
I escaped. It is no exaggeration to say that 
every official in Russia, from the highest to the 
lowest, has his price. 

After crossing the frontier I continued south 
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through Poland, travelling wherever possible 
only by night, keeping to the rural districts and 
living' goodness only knows how. I was very 
near starvation half the time, from fear of making 
myself known ; at other times I did odd jobs, 



generosity. The house was an extensive build- 
ing, of bungalow construction, there being no 
rooms above the ground floor, like most farm- 
houses in Poland. Here I remained for some 
days, during which every possible kindness was 





where I could obtain work 
without arousing suspicion^ 
principally at farms. Always, 
though often by devious 
routes, I was making stead- 
fastly for my goal in far-away Grimsby. It 
seemed a terrible journey, with the mes- 
sengers of death always at my back and all 
around me; but I never lost hope, nor did 
my determination ever slacken. 

I cannot thank too much the kindly 
people who, according to their scanty means, 
helped me on my way. I must explain here 
that I dare not name correctly or definitely 
places and people where and by whom I was 
assisted, for the consequences might be serious to 
those who have befriended me. This very morning 
I received a letter from Russia, informing me that 
the house of my brother had been burned to the ‘ 
ground. It may have been an accident, but 
the authorities knew he was the brother of a 
deserter — and in Russia one never knows ! 

One day I succeeded in enlisting the 
sympathies of a farmer near Cracow, in 
Southern Poland. He was, like myself, a 
Catholic. I told him my story and he agreed 
to shelter me for a time. I was then much in 
need of a helping hand, being very weak and 
footsore. I was too ill to do any hard work, 
not would the kindly farmer allow me to attempt 
it, in spite of my request that he would give me 
something to do in acknowledgment of his 



THREW UP MY HANDS AND SURRKNDKRBD.* 

shown me by my benefactor, who also pressed 
money upon me. But I experienced much 
anxiety on his account, knowing how serious it 
would be for him if I were found on his 
premises, or if it were even suspected that he 
had sheltered me. Every day seemed to in- 
crease this anxiety ; so having recovered a good 
deal of my strength I decided to leave secretly, 
for whenever I suggested departure to my host 
he would not hear of such a thing. One night, 
therefore, having left a note thanking him for 
his very great kindness, and explaining my 
. reasons for thus taking my leave (adding advice 
to him to destroy the missive), I quietly left the 
farm and continued my weary journey through 
the darkness. 

Soon after I crossed the border — this time, 
luckily, without adventure — into Austria, and 
then felt very much safer. But my stay in that 
country was destined to be of short duration. 
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While walking along a thoroughfare I attracted 
the attention of a policeman, who promptly 
arrested me. My haggard, wayworn appearance 
had excited curiosity and suspicion, and I 
was asked to give an account of myself. My 
nationality was obvious, and, in view of the 
hostilities then in progress, the authorities were 
keenly on the alert. I was therefore taken 
before a police officer and sharply interrogated. 
I considered it best, under the circumstances, 
to tell the whole truth and throw myself 
upon their mercy. I felt 
that they had no par- 
ticular interest in hand- 
ing me over to the 
Russians, and at that 
time I presented a figure 
pitiable enough to 
soften a heart of stone. 

Therefore I told them 
all. The officer heard 
me out to the end, and 
then consulted with his 
colleagues. Finally he 
addressed me : “ We 

do not propose to send 
you back to Russia,” he 
said, “ but, as they are 
at war, we cannot have 
you on our terri tory. You 
must, therefore, cross the 
border.” I told them 
that I would gladly go 
into Germany, and 
was, therefore, taken in 
custody to the frontier 
and ordered to depart. 

At the same time I was 
given a gentle hint that 
I must not be discovered 
on Austrian territory 
again, or I might not be 
so leniently dealt with 
another time. 

I gave them my as- 
surance that I would be 
careful not to trespass again — that I was, in 
fact, making for a far-distant land, and then, 
thanking them for their indulgence, made off. 
Thus I continued my tramp, going west by 
north, and making for Hamburg. I adhered to 
my plan of keeping to the rural districts, obtain- 
ing odd jobs where I could from farmers, and 
enlisting sympathy where I might, at the same 
time gathering information as to the correct 
route to my destination. But it was terribly 
trying, and I often felt so exhausted and ill that 
I did not much care at the moment what 
became of me. Many times I lay down from 

VoL xv.— 42. 



sheer inability to proceed another step, rising 
again after a long rest and pushing on in 
a famished condition, with half-delirious mind. 
But in spite of it all I retained a dogged 
determination to accomplish what I had set 
out to do, or die in the endeavour. I occa- 
sionally plucked up courage, and gained renewed 
energy, when I reflected that I had at least so 
far escaped from the hateful Russian bondage, 
whatever the ultimate result might be. A little 
sympathy from a kindly-disposed person, too, 
would help me on the 
way with fresh courage. 
However much I suf- 
fered, I was always put- 
ting my best foot for- 
ward, and never retraced 
a single step. 

At Wittenburg I 
arrived at a monastery. 
I was then feeling very 
ill indeed, upon the 
point of collapsing from 
hunger and fatigue. My 
whole body was racked 
with pain, my head 
spinning like a top. It 
had been a blazing hot 
day, the roads were 
covered with fine white 
dust, and there was 
scarcely a breeze stirring. 
It was evening, and the 
sun was setting in a 
blaze of glory behind 
the monastery, which 
looked very inviting, em- 
bosomed, as it was, in 
cool foliage. The vesper 
bell was ringing, and I 
felt that here I was sure 
of a welcome and the 
assistance I so much 
needed. 

I was admitted at 
once, and, having told 
my story, was shown every possible kindness. 
But I found out that they were very poor, these 
monks, and that even my advent was something 
to be felt by them. Nevertheless, they made 
me welcome, and I stayed with them for some 
time, recovering my health. Then came the 
parting. I do not know whether any rumour 
of danger reached them or not, or whether it 
was their poverty that prompted them to the 

course they adopted ; but one day Father D 

came to me and, with the suspicion of tears in 
his eyes and a quavering voice, gently made the 
announcement that we must part. I at once 




I ATTRACTED THE ATTENTION OF A ml. ICEMAN, WHO 
PROMPTLY ARRESTED ME." 
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bowed to this decision, and said how deeply I 
felt their great kindness to me. It did not take 
me long to prepare for departure, and, having 
given me some words of advice and his blessing, 

Father D bade me a reluctant farewell, as 

did his brethren, and I once more set forth upon 




I went to work cautiously upon arriving in 
Hamburg, in case my arrival might have been 
anticipated. But all went well, and I got safely 
across the water and landed in Grimsby about 
two years after I had left it, but in a very 
different condition. 



THEY MADE MR WELCOME." 



the road — this time with renewed strength and 
courage. I seemed to have taken a new lease 
of life as I strode on towards Hamburg. 

Eventually I arrived at a farmhouse near 
Lauenburg, and succeeded in enlisting the 
sympathies of the farmer, who was a Catholic. 
I told him my whole story, and he at once gave 
me shelter and food. I had no money, and my 
difficulty would be in getting across to Grimsby. 
But this obstacle was removed by the kindly 
farmer giving me sufficient money for the 
purpose. My task was almost accomplished. 
Thanking my benefactor profusely for his 
generosity, I once more made headway, lighter- 
hearted than I had yet been since I made my 
escape. I knew I was not far from Hamburg, 
and it was not long before the salt breeze 
assailed my nostrils, reviving me as if by magic. 



My journey from Moscow had taken me 
about nine weeks. I was not long in getting 
a job at my trade of tailoring, which I am 
working at now. 

Thus Jankowski’s story. One evening a 
Grimsby tailor was startled at the appearance 
in his shop of a travel-stained, emaciated, and 
careworn young man, who asked pitifully for a 
“ piece out,” which is the trade term for a job. 
After a moment he recognised in the applicant 
a former employ'c who had gone back to Russia 
to serve his time in the army. He had left 
Grimsby a young man, full of life and vigour; 
he had returned within the short space of two 
years, broken down and prematurely aged. And 
the moving story he told I have set forth 
above. 
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Among the Aborigines of dapan 



By Jessie Ackermann. 

The Ainu of Japan, the “ hairy men of the north,” are one of the most interesting aboriginal races 
extant, but they are rapidly dying out. The authoress describes her visit to this strange people, 
illustrating her article with photographs of unusual interest. 



HE origin of races has always been a 
matter of the deepest interest to 
students of the human family, and 
men have spent the energy of a life- 
time trying to trace the relation of 
its branches. In many cases the kinship has 
been thoroughly established, and we are now in 
possession of reasonably accurate knowledge of 
the ancestors of most nationalities ; there are, 
however, in remote regions peoples of whose 
origin little can be learned. To this class 
belong the aborigines of Japan. 

The accepted history of that empire, written 
in 71 2, and taught in the public schools as the 
only reliable record of the Japanese, relates as a 
fact the direct descent from the sun goddess of 
their first parents, who became rulers of the 
island. As they explored this, their earthly 
home, they found the country already oc- 
cupied by barbarous tribes, chief among 
them being the race known as the Ainu, or 
hairy men of the north. As the Japanese 
increased the tribes gradually dis- 



before the home of the Ainu can be reached. 
Being far off the beaten track, few people are 
willing to invest the time and energy required 
to make the trip to the haunts of these interest- 
ing but little-known people. 

All this was well known to me as I stepped 
aboard a small coasting craft, built for trade and 
arranged only for Japanese passenger accom- 
modation. This means sleeping on the floor 
and taking meals in the primitive fashion of our 
first parents. The number of passengers is 
limited by floor-space only, and sleeping room 
is allotted by right of size, each being entitled to 
the surface covered by the body, and no more. 

In a lower room or cabin twenty-eight persons 
were deep in a silent struggle for sufficient floor 
upon which to stretch at full length. As I 
entered, looming high above both men and 
women, every eye was upon me. The air was 
heavy with fumes of the vilest tobacco the earth 
ever produced, but, as conditions were not 
favourable to a pleasant trip, I made up my 



appeared, leaving the sturdy Ainu 
the only race able to cope, for 
a time, with the new inhabitants. 
In the struggle for supremacy 
which finally came the Japanese 
were victorious, and the Ainu were 
driven from the mainland to find 
a refuge in the cold, sterile islands 
of the far north. The greater 
number settled on Yezo, an island 
once regarded as valueless, but 
which under recent development 
has been found capable of a high 
degree of cultivation. A narrow 
strait separates the islands, and in 
point of distance Yezo is not 
difficult of access, the chief 
obstacle to frequent visits being 
the discomfort of the primitive 




modes of travel one has to employ From a\ 



A COVPLK OF AINU E(.OEK$, 
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mind to endure everything, and hastened to 
seek a spot of repose, where I remained an 
object of curiosity throughout the entire night. 
The ceaseless chatter of the passengers was 
interspersed with frequent resorts to the weed 
and occasional “ turns ” at the bottle, until they 
were as hilarious a company as could be found 
anywhere. 

Travel-stained and weather-beaten I arose 
next morning, landed on the north shore of 
Yezo, and prepared for a 
trip inland. My difficulties 
increased as the coast line 
receded. In the first place 
there are only Japanese 
hotels. These are wholly 
destitute of furniture, and, 
worse still, there is no pro- 
tection from intrusion other 
than sliding paper doors. 

Moreover, my interpreter 
had failed to meet me, and 
I was unable to speak a 
word of the language. By 
many signs and no end of 
grimaces the proprietor of 
the hotel I selected indica- 
ted that I should remove 
my shoes and help myself 
to a seat on the floor. 

Being very tall I folded 
myself up, somewhat after 
the manner of a camel, 
sitting on my feet, with 
nothing to do but wait. 

There I was, hopelessly 
sitting, sitting, sitting, while the proprietor, his 
wife, all the servants, the guests, and a few 
stragglers from the street gazed stolidly at me 
with undisguised curiosity. 

When they seemed satisfied that I was harm- 
less and that it would be safe to allow me to 
remain in the house, they withdrew one by one, 
leaving me to wonder what would become of me 
during the night. Darkness crept over the 
place and folded us in as with a mantle ; then 
one great watch star after another twinkled from 
out the heavens, and finally the moon looked 
with pale face through a rift in the clouds. 
Suddenly, and all unannounced, the entire male 
staff of the establishment entered my room and 
proceeded to make my bed ! This was merely 
some heavy biankets placed on the soft matting, 
and was really a comfortable resting-place, but 
their concern in adjusting it delayed the hours 
of sleep until far into the night. Each man had 
his own ideas of how that bed should be made 
in order to meet the requirements of my unusual 
length. After a prolonged discussion the pro- 



prietor suddenly darted from the room and, 
returning in a few moments with equal agility, 
motioned for me to rise. Towering above them 
all, and in constant dread lest by some unlucky 
move I should fall over them, I awaited develop- 
ments. The tallest man among them stood 
beside me on tip-toe, and reaching one end of a 
string to my head held it in position, while a 
second gravely carried it down the course of my 
spinal column to the floor. Having thus com- 
puted the desired length of 
the bed, it was soon 
arranged, and I threw my- 
self down upon it on the 
very verge of nervous pro- 
stration. 

Daylight brought my 
missing interpreter, and 
I found that the most for- 
lorn-looking horse that ever 
waited in dumb silt nee for 
an unwilling rider was in 
readiness. It was fifty- 
seven miles to the village 
where the Ainu King had 
spent a long life, satisfied 
lo be called a ruler, but 
without desire to reign — 
and thither we were bound 
The island is utterly 
destitute of interest as a 
work of Nature's art. The 
sullen soil lies hard and 
flat, unwilling to be coaxed 
by hand or tool into yield- 
ing a harvest. The long, 
cold winters make life miserable, and, with 
nothing but stubborn natural conditions to 
contend with, great is the wonder that the 
remaining fragment of a once numerous race has 
not perished from off the face of it. 

At the noon hour we reached the first Ainu 
hamlet, where the people gathered in numbers, 
as much interested in our arrival as I was to 
learn of their life and customs. Whatever con- 
clusion may be reached as to their origin, it is 
fairly certain to say that they are not kin to any 
of the Asiatic races. The men are much bigger 
and thicker set, and no trace of the slanting 
eyes is seen. Their religion, habits, an i 
customs, too, are, wholly unlike the Japanese, 
and to find them living in grass houses, clad in 
calico fabrics, would seem to indicate that a 
milder clime had been their original abode. 

The striking peculiarity in the appearance of 
the men is a heavy growth of hair over the 
entire body. This, in many cases, extends to 
the finger and toe nails, and produces a curious 
sensation as one looks upon these otherwise 




AN AINU MAN, SHOWING THK RKM ARKABI.E HAIKV 
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fine-looking men. They are far from savage, 
but utterly uncivilized as to their methods of 
life and habits. In advanced years a long, 
flowing beard gives the old men a most venerable 
appearance. 

The houses, without exception, are con- 
structed after the usual form of the huts of the 
South Sea islanders. After the harvest all 
millet or rice straw is carefully gathered and 
stored for building purposes, the entire structure 
being composed of what seems most perishable 
material. No power could induce the Ainu to 
depart from their ancient plan of house-building, 
and when a progressive individual attempts a 
new style of architecture he first prepares a 
feast, to which he invites all the village leaders. 
When they are completely intoxicated he gains 
their consent to the new plan and proceeds to 
build at once. Both men and women work at 
house-building, and at a certain stage of the 
construction the village chief brings his entire 
family to lend a helping hand. The ends and 
sides of the house are made of long grass, 
closely woven, and placed in position to be 
bound at the four corners, after which the 
thatched roof is put in place. In the centre of 
the room a small fireplace, marked off by a pile 
of stones, affords the only means of heating and 
cooking. From this the circling smoke careers 
about the room until it ultimately finds exit 
through a hole in the roof, innocent of anything 
so modern as a chimney. 

The house consists of but one room. A 
platform extends around three sides, and this 
elevation, about four inches above the floor, 
serves the double purpose of a sleeping place by 
night and the only seating accommodation by 
day. A straw mat placed over the rough, cold 
boards, and a similar one for a covering, are the 
only bedding in use. There is but one window 
in the house. This faces the east, and is 
dedicated to the gods. Being sacred, no one 
is supposed to look out of it, and it is next to 
a crime to cast a glance from the outside 
through this holy of holies. 

There is a great scarcity of natural food, 
either animal or vegetable. Bare existence is 
a hand-to-hand fight with the wolf that seems 
ever to be standing, an unwelcomed guest, over 
against the scanty supply of food. Those living 
on the coast are fortunate in being able to 
secure shell-fish, but these are gathered at great 
peril to life. The fish attach themselves to the 
rocks, and women dive deep into the sea to secure 
the priceless treasures, for often it is their last 
resort in trying to avert starvation. Nuts are 
gathered in the autumn, and a variety of 
nourishing roots pounded into flour furnish the 
only breadstuff. The Ainu having no agricul- 



tural implements and little knowledge of how to 
induce the soil to yield a ready harvest, there are 
never any large crops. Beans, peas, and millet, 
with small quantities of rice, are the only vege- 
table food obtainable. 

When the first snows fall the men start out 
with bows and arrows to track bear and other 
game, of which there is an abundance in most 
parts of the island, but usually vast stretches of 
trackless snow must be crossed before their 
haunts are reached. The great prize game is a 
bear cub. This is captured alive, if possible, 
and taken back to the hunter’s home, where it 
becomes the pet and pride of all the villagers 
when they learn the story of thrilling adventure 
and hair-breadth escape from the wrath of an 
aroused mother-bear, trying to rescue her young, 
which the bear’s captor relates. 

Many hands set to work to build an abode for 
the little stranger, who is made most welcome, for 
all know that later they will each reap the benefit 
of the hunter’s good luck. When the creature 
is fattened and full grown a feast is declared, 
and the great gala day of the year sees a rallying 
of the clans from far and wide. Everyone who 
attends comes by right of having heard of the 
festival, and no one challenges his privilege. It 
is the great social event of the year. Tribe news 
from every quarter is fully and freely related, 
and that exchange of gossip which makes 
society in civilized countries so fascinating is an 
art by no means unknown to these children of 
the stormy north. 

Two or three days are spent in the village 
making extensive preparations for the bear feast, 
not the least important being arrangements to 
successfully roast the bear. At a convenient 
spot a pit is dug in the earth and carefully lined 
with ordinary stones. A fire is kindled and 
another layer of stones covers the flame. Upon 
these the carcass of the bear is placed intact, the 
skin only having been removed. The whole is 
then covered and left to cook for a day and a 
night. 

Among all uncivilized tribes men are first in 
everything ; so it is the Ainu women who vie 
with each other in dressing their husbands in 
their Sunday best, decorating them with earrings 
and adjusting their kimono - like dresses, upon 
which busy fingers have been engaged for weeks 
embroidering most unheard-of and grotesque 
shapes of things seen and unseen. These all 
stand out in bold relief, in light colours, sewn 
upon a background of dull blue, produced by 
dipping the texture in a solution of raw indigo. 
It is fearfully and wonderfully made, and re- 
garded apart from the picturesque squalor of 
the wearer would be absurd, but the whole is 
fascinating — one hardly knows why. 
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When the good housewife has completed the 
finishing touches of her lord's festive toilet, if an 
old horse can be found roaming at large she 
assists him to mount, and with becoming pride 
sees him ride away in state ! Sometimes she 
follows, ankle deep in mud, going in leaps and 
bounds to keep pace with horse and rider, and 
witness the jealous glances cast towards her 
spouse by women less skilled in decorative art. 

At a given time the roasted bear is unearthed 
and placed before the headman of the village, 
who seems a self-instituted toast-master. Chunks 



him, and there I was in the middle of the high- 
way with mud ankle deep on all sides, and no 
way of escape. A passing stranger told us that 
the nearest farmhouse was some miles away. 
Encouraged by this information I dismounted, 
and set face and foot in the direction indicated. 
My interpreter was greatly distressed over the 
occurrence, and in his nervous efforts to en- 
courage me in the walking contest he seemed to 
chew and then half swallow his words, until I 
was unable to classify the fragments, so that his 
conversation was utterly lost upon me. 
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of flesh are cut from the carcass and handed 
round without an apology for the absence of 
plate, knife, or fork, each man retreating to make 
place for another who has been unable to draw 
near the scene of onslaught. When the men 
have dined to their satisfaction the women 
gather up the fragments as their portion, grate- 
ful for small blessings, and so the feast ends. 

After a quiet rest at the wayside house we 
continued our journey, lodging that night in a 
farmhouse. Next day my mount travelled with 
difficulty. The horses of the island must be of 
a peculiar breed ; they come to a dead halt any- 
where. In most inconvenient places, and with- 
out notice, they unhesitatingly take a stand and 
refuse to be coaxed or driven. When my horse 
made up his mind to rest nothing could move 



Finally we reached the farmhouse, where, to 
my great relief, we were able to secure a con- 
veyance— that is, we rented a pair of wheels to 
which we could attach our horses and continue 
the journey. A cross beam only a few inches 
wide held the wheels together, and upon this I 
perched and hung on until we reached the Ainu 
village. 

In some manner the King had heard that I 
was coming, and, gathering the greater part of 
the village around him, he awaited my arrival at 
the outskirts. In honour of the visit of a 
foreigner he was clad in state robes, crown and 
all. This crown was made of shavings whittled 
from native pine, and in the centre was the 
figure of a male bear made of bronze. This is 
the emblem of the race, and to them indicates 
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THK KING OF THE AINU, WHOSE GUEST THE ' AUTHORESS WAS. 
Prom a Photo. 



great strength. The curling ends of the crude 
crown flowed freely among the monarch’s shaggy 
hair and full beard, until it was difficult to see 
where crown ended and King began. 

The people saluted the strangers in a most 
becoming manner, and the King invited me to 
become his guest. I readily accepted, and 
invited him to a seat on my perch, after which 
we proceeded in state to his home. In centuries 
past these people were self-governing in a crude 
way. A chief was appointed to each tribe, and 
a King ruled over the whole nation. When 
the Japanese found that the island upon which 
they lived was of value, however, they annexed 
it, and assumed control over this despised race. 
Little has ever been done by the Government 
to improve their condition, and, left to them- 
selves, they are now dying out. It is estimated 
that not more than twenty thousand are now 
alive. 

In the King’s house I was given the best he 
could offer, sleeping on a floor that afforded the 
luxury of clean matting, and living on half- 
cooked dried peas and beans. But close con- 
tact with the people was so full of interest that 
hardships were quite forgotten. 

The women, although of little account in the 
eyes of the men, are the chief factor in all affairs. 
In spite of this, however, they pay great deference 



to the males. Should a man pass a woman on 
a public road she at once steps aside, uncovers 
her head, and, bowing half-way to the ground, 
places her left hand over her mouth. This is 
done in order that the air breathed by the lord 
of creation may not be fouled by a woman’s 
breath ! 

There is a strange fascination about these Ainu 
women, so free from guile, so warm-hearted and 
honest. They are not beautiful, for their faces 
are marked according to an ancient custom 
which is most disfiguring, and they are only about 
five feet two inches high. A partly compensating 
feature for their burdensome lot is the fact that 
they are blessed with great physical endurance, 
sickness in any form being rare among them. 

The women enjoy the distinction of being 
well skilled in an art unknown to women of any 
other part of the world. The origin of this is 
doubtless as ancient as foot-binding in China, 
and its original purpose is completely lost in the 
dim past ; the Ainu themselves can give no 
other reason for the continuance of a barbaric 
custom than that “ their ancestors did it.” 

When a girl is about two years of age the 
ancient practice of disfiguration begins, for the 
Ainu maiden cannot hope to win a husband 
until a full-fledged moustache is tattooed upon 
her upper lip ! The process, being very painful, 
is done a little at a time, two years elapsing 




AN AINU GIRL— NOTICE THK TATTOOED MOUSTACHE, WITHOUT 
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before the operation is complete. When finished 
a large diamond-shaped blotch of dark blue 
surrounds the mouth and extends in points 
towards the ears. 

The preparation used in the process is a con- 
coction made in every home. Ash bark is 
soaked for some days, and when ready for use 
a small fire of 
birch bark is 
kindled under 
an iron kettle. 

This is done in 
order to pro- 
duce soot, a 
goodly portion 
of which is rub- 
bed upon the 
surface to be 
operated upon. 

The lips are 
then washed 
with the pre- 
paration, which 
sets the colour 
as it penetrates 
the scratches 
made by a sharp 
instrument. The 
work is con- 
tinued from 
time to time as 
the irritation 
caused by the 
scratching 
passes away. As 
the child grows 
the blotch 
spreads, until it 
becomes the 
disfiguring fea- 
ture of the face. 

In olden times 
it was the custom to continue the work of 
decoration after marriage by tattooing a band 
across the forehead, rings on the fingers, and 
many circles around the wrists and arms. 
This, however, has largely died out. 

The Ainu are exceedingly superstitious, having 
a religion based upon the existence of thousands 
of spirits, chiefly evil ones, who cry out night 
and day for sacrifice. Having little money, and 
no means of making sacrifices of value, they 
have devised a unique offering with which to 
appease the wrath of any particular god ; each 



deity exercising power only along some special 
line, they are always sure of invoking the favour 
of the right one. Ordinary pine sticks are 
gathered, and shavings are cut down the sides 
from each end, leaving a cluster in the centre 
clinging to the stick. These are placed in the 
fields to assure good crops, beside the well to 

protect the 
waters from 
defilement, at 
the fireplace to 
save the house 
from destruc- 
tion, and so on. 
They are also 
placed in the 
east window, 
where they serve 
the twofold pur- 
pose of a shade 
and an offering 
to the wander- 
ing spirits that 
go abroad with 
evil intent. 

After a bear 
feast the skull 
of the animal is 
carried to a 
place of gather- 
ing for religious 
purposes. Here 
the pine sticks 
are freely 
offered, and re- 
main until con- 
sumed or 
destroyed by 
the elements. 
The thought 
of seeking the 
favour of the 
spirits appears to be always present in the Ainu’s 
mind. Even when taking a social glass of sake . 
manufactured from rice, they never put their lips 
to the bowl until the first drops have been offered 
to the gods from the end of a flat stick which is 
always served with any form of drink. It is a 
harmless form of worship and is quite free from 
the degrading effects of many barbaric customs. 

Unfortunately, there is no future for this 
strange race. They are powerless to help them- 
selves, and no one is interested in takirig a 
better civilization to their doors. 
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The Pursuit of the “Breelong Blacks . 99 

By Henry Davidson, of Sydney, New South Wales 

The exciting story of a memorable man hunt. The “ Breelong Blacks ” were two Australian half- 
castes, named Jimmy and Joe Governor, who committed a series of murders and then took to the 
bush. For months they terrorized whole districts, killing people in sheer wantonness, and con- 
tinually evading the avengers who were all the time hot upon their trail. For their benefit the 
rusted legal weapon of “ Outlawry,” never before used in New South Wales in the present genera- 
tion, had to be brought out, and half-forgotten precedents consulted by perturbed State Depart- 
ments. Ultimately the authorities were driven to the position of offering one thousand pounds 
reward for the body of either criminal* dead or alive. The money was earned and paid, but it 
represented not one-fiftieth part of th? cost of exterminating them. At least sixty different 
offences — crimes of every kind — were perpetrated by the “ Breelong Blacks ” during the three 



months they"- 

N the night of July 20th, 1900, 
occurred what will ever be knowj>^ ; 
as the Breelong murders. Breelong 
is a small hamlet on the Castlereagh 
River in New South Wales. Imme- 
diately on the northern bank of the river a 
Mr. George Mawbey, with his family, had taken 
up a fairly large selection. 

A small State school was conducted on the 
Breelong property, “officered” by only one 
teacher, a refined young woman named Ellen 
Kerz, who lodged with the Mawbeys. 

In the “ far out ” parts of New South Wales 
small camps of “ blacks,” chiefly half-castes, may 
often be encountered. They generally* include 
men, women, and children, and the company 
will range in number from, say, four to twelve. 
The men labour more or less for the landed 
proprietors, sometimes taking a contract in 
regular business style, but generally in a desul- 
tory manner. 

Jimmy Governor was a half-caste, and with 
his white wife, his brother Joe, and two or three 
other “ blacks ” had associated himself rather 
closely with the Mawbey family at Breelong, 
coming and going about that property 
frequently. 

The presence of a white female as an adjunct 
to the blacks 1 camp on the Mawbey property 
might not have occasioned remark, had not 
the particular woman in question been young 
and of some pretensions both to intelligence and 
to good looks of a kind. Her half-caste husband 
always maintained that she had been humiliated 
by slurs cast on her by some of the Mawbey 
family, and by personal taunts. This may or 
may not be true. Another story is that the 
blacks had a sharp quarrel with Mr. Mawbey 
over his condemning certain fencing-posts that 
he had engaged them to cut, and that otherwise 
the business relationships between the “camp” 
and the white “ boss ” were strained. Another 
theory is that, possibly excited by drink, they 

VoL xv.— 43. 



were at liberty. 

brooded over their wfbngs — actual or "fancied — 
till in their coloured breasts a savage bl$od thirst 
akin to the Malay’s when he “runs amok” awoke, 
and mastering them carried them aw£y v Certain 
it is that within a week from the time wh#*they 
threw off their allegiance to the white settler 
they had become bloodthirsty brigands, a 
veritable menace to the countryside. 

On the night of Friday, 20th July, Mr. Mawbey 
'had decided, in order to utilize as much of the 
short wintry Saturday as possible, to camp with 
his elder sons at a house (the “ Old Home ”) 
about a mile nearer than his then residence to 
the scene of the work in which he was engaged. 
Each house was probably from half to three- 
quarters of a mile from the squalid camp of the 
blacks in the neighbouring “ bush.” At about 
ten p.m. the Governors (Jimmy and Joe), 
possibly accompanied by another black, Jacky 
Underwood, called at the hut in which Mr. 
Mawbey and his sons were passing the night, 
and hailed the “ boss ” from out of the surround- 
ing darkness. They made some arrangements 
about getting flour and chaff from him on the 
following morning, and without actually showing 
themselves in the light declared it would be 
“ all right ” and left. Whether this was a mere 
reconnaissance on their part or not will never 
be known. It seems they returned to their 
camp, hurriedly discussed the position, speaking 
partly in English and partly in their native tongue, 
and then, leaving only an aged black fellow and 
Jimmy Governor’s wife and child at the miser- 
able “camp,” the three above mentioned rushed 
the hut on the upper lands, in which, they had 
ascertained, the women and children were alone. 
There were in the house Mrs. Mawbey; her 
daughters, Hilda and Grace (girls of from six- 
teen to twenty years of age) ; Miss Kerz, the 
school teacher; Miss Clark, a niece of the 
Mawbeys ; Percy Mawbey, a lad of fourteen 
or fifteen years, and three younger boys. On 
the door being opened to their knock the blacks 
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advanced with wild threats and maledictions. 
Percy tried to shield the women, and was cut 
down at once. Then the carnage began. When 
it was over Miss Kerz and Hilda Mawbey, 
together with the courageous lad Percy, were 
dead. Grace Mawbey and her mother were 
dying, and Miss Clark was little better. The 
little boys escaped — one by dashing into the 
darkness, a second by cowering under a low 
bed. The lad who fled carried the dreadful 
news to the father and brothers. The murderers 
left while the men folk were on the road up. 

Help for the injured was the first considera- 
tion, and by dint of the most careful treatment 
Miss Clark recovered. As soon as possible the 
police were ordered out to secure the culprits. 
From particulars gathered from Mrs. Jimmy 
Governor and the old aboriginal (Jacky Porter) 
it was surmised that the murderers had fled 
eastward, or east by south. Within twenty-four 
hours they were at a well-known district station 
called Digilah, near the foot of a spur from the 
Liverpool Range. Having presumably heard 



rumours of the Outrage, a boundary- 
rider on the station, observing the 
three black fellows, sent an un- 
expected shot in their direction, 
and, it is believed, wounded one 
of the fugitives slightly. The 
effect of this was to send the three 
flying into the adjacent bush on 
the rising ground near at hand. 
The Governors kept together, or 
had the luck to rejoin each other 
in the dense scrub ; but their com- 
panion, Jacky Underwood, a much 
older man, lost his bearings and 
fell into the hands of a party of 
civilians. 

The events of the ensuing 
weeks form a story of bloodshed, 
robberies, outrages, and ceaseless 
scamperings here and there. 
Scores of police disappeared into 
the bush as if the earth had swal- 
lowed them— except that now and 
again a superior officer would 
emerge for a day or two to look 
after ordinary departmental busi- 
ness, or a report would appear in 
the Sydney Press — wired by “Our 
Special with the Police ” — from 
some lonely telegraph station in 
the wilderness. 

Less than three days after the 
Breelong murders the fleeing 
blacks slaughtered a man named 
Alexander McKay, residing on the 
Liverpool Range, some seventy 
miles or so from Breelong. They wounded his 
wife so severely that she died next day. Before 
the breath left her body the miscreants had shot 
dead the wife of Michael O’Brien, a selector 
living on the coastal side of the range, and her 
child. Then they doubled back to the town- 
ship of Wollar, on the range, where many of 
their dusky relatives resided. Here they per- 
petrated another murder — the victim this time 
being an elderly man named Kerin Fitzpatrick. 
Back over the range they fled, and so for weeks 
the game of hide-and-seek went on. The 
Governors were continually striving to make for 
the northward, where they hoped to be safer, 
but a cordon had been drawn along there, and 
they were beaten back again and again. Week 
after week the chase continued, while news of 
repeated outrages — robberies, hut-burning, and 
other crimes — came in steadily. 

From the adjacent State of Queensland 
skilled native trackers were obtained. Even 
bloodhounds were pressed into the service, but it 
may be said, in passing, that they could not be 
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got to work properly. The officers of the law 
were voluntarily reinforced by more or less 
capable — and more or less excited — civilians. 

In his capacity as a journalist the writer had 
the opportunity of learning from the lips of the 
leader of the main pursuing party some details 
of their experiences. The officer in question is 
probably one of the finest bush men in the 
police service. Here is the story 
he told me. 

On receipt of the news of the 
outrage at Breelong, myself, a con- 
stable, and the local tracker up- 
saddled and rode away as soon 
as I could make hurried arrange- 
ments for the carrying on of busi- 
ness at Dubbo, and the mainten- 
ance, as far as possible, of com- 
munications. We rode hard, and 
though the roads were in bad 
order we covered the distance of 
forty miles in about four and a 
half hours. It was the very depth 
of winter, and one of the coldest 
winters experienced for years. The 
temperature was likely to be below 
freezing-point every night, yet we 
dare not take more clothing than 
we could conveniently carry each 
on his own horse, though we had 
the prospect of camping in the 
open for we knew not how many 
nights to come. 

At Breelong we had a few words 
with Mr. Mawbey and the resident 
officer ; then, after a short rest, we 
struck due east into the rougher 
country between the upper por- 
tions of the Castlereagh and the 
Talbragar rivers. A party had 
already gone out in pursuit. In 
due course we overtook these, and 
I assumed command. At about three a.m. on 
Sunday we started for Digilah station, the black 
tracker hot on the trail. We covered fifty 
miles, and then found that a boundary-rider 
at Digilah station had fired on the men the 
previous afternoon and broken up the party, the 
murderers plunging up a hill covered with pine 
scrub and being seen no more in that locality. 
Jacky Underwood, the eldest of the three mis- 
creants (a man of at least fifty) got separated 
from the others, and was taken without trouble 
a few miles away two or three days later. He 
was unarmed. 

The Governors, after being disturbed at 
Digilah, went for ten or fifteen miles almost due 
east ; then struck a station where they stole a 



grey mare, and, both getting on her back, rode 
towards the Liverpool Range. Soon the 
murderers secured a second horse and in- 
creased their pace. But the more they did 
of this son of thing the better it was for us. 
We could follow them faster when they were 
mounted and dashing along recognised roads 
and paths than when they were skulking through 



“thk black trackkr nor on thk trail.'* 

dense bush and covering their tracks. Mean- 
while the miscreants, as if frantic, dashed across 
the range, slaughtered an old man, named 
McKay, and his wife, and then doubled back. 

The police did such good work that they 
gained mile after mile. Ultimately, riding hard, 
they actually came to where the fugitives had 
dismounted and left their horses roughly secured. 
The police found these horses and watched 
them, in the belief that the blacks were only 
resting the animals for a few minutes. Very 
possibly this was so, but the fugitives in attempt- 
ing to return detected the ambush of the 
pursuers and sped away on foot. Without any 
provocation whatever they murdered the first 
persons they encountered in their flight. The 
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police were still watching the horses when, two 
and a half miles away, the unprovoked murder 
of a poor woman and child was perpetrated. 
This outrage was the third within a week, but it 
was only the beginning of a series. The fugitives 
then fled back to the mountains in the vicinity 
of Wollar. 

The chase was now through heavily-timbered 
and astonishingly rough districts. The blacks 
crossed the range near Ulan ; then they doubled 
toward^ the neighbouring township or village of 
Wollar. These places are in the heart of a 
mountainous country. Up and down the chase 
led ; as to mountains, I had scarcely up to that 
time believed that there were so many in all 
Australia as I encountered there. Without 
knowing the district it is impossible to realize 
ihe difficulties we met with. There were places 
there where, if a man equally smart with yourself 
hAd only six yards’ start of you, you would never 
see him again if he had any desire to leave you, 
so amazingly dense was the scrub. The only 
things W£ had in our favour were that the blacks 
had nof food enough, and that, like all their race, 
the tWc? brothers would sooner risk the chance 
of capture than live a hermit life in safety. 
Though they might take to the bush to hide, 
they would, both from lack of food and from the 
aboriginal’s longing for his kind, break cover 
sooner or later. 

It was the coldest time of our year— winter, 
with rain and frost ; and we were scaling the 
Cordillera at the height often of four thousand 
feet, travelling as light as possible, and living on 
biscuits for days together. 

We were riding hard along the mountain 
slopes looking down on Wollar, when we heard 
and saw signals at that little township. How we 
came dowm the mountain-side I scarcely recol- 
lect — the wonder is that we escaped alive. The 
rush down was one of the most reckless rides I 
ever knew men to take. When we reached the 
place we heard that the blacks had just been 
seen at Fitzpatrick’s, about a mile away, and, it 
was believed, had murdered someone. 

In less than eight minutes we were at Fitz- 
patrick’s, where we found old Mr. Fitzpatrick 
just breathing his last and the murderers gone. 
We were a bare twenty minutes behind them 
now, but they had re-scaled the tremendous 
scrub-covered hills to the left, and were out of 
sight among the beetling, bush-covered crags. 

Mr. Fitzpatrick’s nephew, who had just left 
the house to feed the pigs, had returned to 
find the blacks on the veranda, and his un- 
fortunate uncle mortally wounded. The young 
fellow, who had a gun, kept at a little distance 
and fired at them. They fired in return ; then 
bolted, and got clean away. 



This terrible business was probably a 
strategic device to draw us from the hill into the 
plain, so as to give them a chance to elude the 
fast-closing cordon and get back at an advantage 
to their hilly fastnesses. 

There was nothing for us but to plunge into 
the wilds after them again, and so the weary 
chase went on. 

Through and over the mountains in the 
dreary Australian month of August we followed 
their footsteps. The cold was something 
horrible. We occasionally now made a fire and 
lay down by it — some of us (the more fortunate) 
in our blankets, others in oil-coats. For five or 
six weeks we scarcely changed an article of 
clothing. Even orders from the departmental 
head hardly ever reached us, and official docu- 
ments were chasing us for weeks. An occasional 
paper of, say, seven days old was like the pro- 
verbial water to desert travellers. Such a sign 
of civilization as a wayside post-box in which 
letters are deposited by the passing mail-van was 
a refresher like land to men at sea. Often 
when, tired, shivering, and famished, w re would 
strike a settler’s place we would find no one at 
home — the inmates had fled in terror, abandon- 
ing everything save food. 

It was not a case of tracking ordinary 
fugitives. The men we w r ere after were them- 
selves professionals in the tracking art. The 
worst criminal of the two had been in Govern- 
ment employ as an expert. He knew the 
secrets of the bush and the science of the trail. 
He knew the tricks of the pursued— and he 
invented new ones. There was no dodge he 
and his brother did not try, in order to mislead 
us. They climbed trees and slid on to the 
adjoining ones by the interlacing branches. 
They clothed their feet in rags one day and in 
bark another. One day they would wear boots, 
the next day they would go barefooted. They 
walked along the tops of fences, now clambering 
down this side, then, by means of fallen timber, 
which they would lift out of position after they 
had used it, rejoining the fence again, and so 
going for hundreds of yards. They covered 
their tracks with sand and leaves and forest 
debris where opportunity offered. Had we 
depended upon mere mechanical tracking we 
should have been beaten. What finally ran 
them down was our acquaintance with aboriginal 
character. 

To follow the tracks inch by inch would have 
been out of the question. Our method, having 
lit on the trail, was to estimate or surmise 
whither it was likely to lead. We could 
generally guess what the blacks were aiming at, 
especially if they were riding. We would then 
make a dead estimate and ride at a gallop 
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for half a mile, 
or a mile, or two 
miles, as the 
circumstances 
seemed to war- 
rant, then throw 
out men in all 
directions to 
right and left 
searching for the 
tracks again. 

Occasionally 
we divided our 
party and sent 
one lot ahead, 
while the other 
half hung on to 
the tracks. If 
the men ahead, 
aftera hard ride, 
still had plain 
indications be- 
fore them, those 
in the rear would 
be signalled to, 
and they would 
come up on the 
run. Then, if 
circumstances 
allowed, there 
would be an- 
other throw-out 
ahead of, say, a 
half mile or 
more. It was 
somewhat risky, 
and might not have succeeded in many cases, 
but it is a fairly safe system as a rule, especially 
where you have any knowledge of the men you 
are after to guide you. 

With us the plan succeeded five times out of 
six. Where it did succeed we gained steadily, 
and the closer we got to the blacks the more 
they thought of direct helter-skelter flight, which 
suited us exactly. Occasionally, of course, the 
cast would miss. The blacks would suddenly 
go off at an angle, and we would be thrown out. 
Sometimes we lost six or eight hours, once or 
twice we lost about a day. Then on the follow- 
ing three or four days we would be at their 
heels again. At least twenty times in the chase 
we were within three hours of them — several 
times we were less than an hour behind. 

Pressed by hunger and other needs, and in 
terror of the hunting parties, the blacks, who 
had been hiding successfully for some days, 
broke away from their concealment and robbed 
a Chinaman’s hut close to Gulgong. Then they 
entered a property belonging to a Mr. Rouse, 



and our black 
trackers picked 
up the trail again. 
We found in 
Rouse’s house 
traces of their 
visit. The ashes 
of a small fire at 
which they had 
hastily tried to 
roast a portion 
of a sheep that 
they had killed 
were not quite 
cold when we 
rode up. We 
camped for the 
night, intending 
to carry on the 
work of tracking 
as soon as day* 
light would give 
us a chance. 
And that night 
the men we were 
stalking turned 
to stalk us ! We 
found the next 
morning that 
after getting well 
away they had 
crept back to re- 
connoitre, and 
had watched our 
sentry— probably 
for an hour or so 
— from a distance of about twenty yards! Before 
the first streak of dawn, however, they had 
made off at full speed. 

Gradually our hunt became more and more 
portion of a general scheme. We were partly 
following and partly driving the murderers. On 
one occasion we were seven miles behind, when 
the blacks, now on foot, went leisurely by a 

civilian named C , who, by virtue of being 

a good shot, had been told off, as one of several 
scouts, to a position near which the fugitives 
would probably pass. The Governors emerged 
silently from the depths of the bush, and, with 
rifles at the shoulder, passed unconsciously 
within forty or fifty yards of the . astonished 
watcher, who was just able to slip behind a big 
tree as they came noiselessly into his view. He 
was armed, but so completely was he taken by 
surprise that he did nothing but gaze at the two 
till the bush swallowed them up again. Then 
he hastened to us with the news. 

We were on the spot in less than an hour, 
but, of course, the black brothers were once 




“ THEY CLIMBED TREES AND SLID ON TO THE ADJOINING ONES BY THE 
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more deep in the wilds. Later the fugitives 
were discovered by some bushmen who had 
joined the hunt. The Governors were hurriedly 
cooking a portion of a sheep. The scouts crept 
to within three hundred yards, but could not 
get cover nearer, the locality here being un- 
usually open. They, therefore, decided to 
return for rein- 
forcements. They 
were within half 
a mile of the men 
again, with myself 
and several police- 
officers, when the 
blacks caught 
sight of or heard 
something sus- 
picious, plunged 
into a neighbour- 
ing gully, and 
were gone. An- 
other ten minutes 
and we should 
have been on 
them. We tracked 
them to the river, 
then it came on 
a wet evening, 
and with heavy 
hearts we realized 
that we had lost 
them again. At 
a small place 
named Wamble 
we heard thfey had 
just robbed a 
settler’s hut in 
the vicinity. We 
followed up, but 
with the usual 
result. 

The blacks 
next bolted for the wilds again, got over 
the range, stole horses, and headed for the 
Namoi River. Near Wee Waa they burst 
on to the main road and “ stuck up ” two 
curriers, who, if they had heard of the Governors 
at all, believed them to be at least seventy or 
eighty miles away. But the district police here 
were in good force, the presence of the mis- 
creants was reported within a few hours, and — 
what was of equal importance — the blacks found 
that they were likely to be manoeuvred into 
strange country. They therefore broke back to 
the south-east. 

We had followed them towards Tamba 
Springs township, and a party sent out largely 
on the off-chance of cutting the tracks of the 
fugitives’ horses did actually cut them. The 



good news was sent to us promptly and we 
followed up fast. Late in the afternoon we 
found marks showing that the Governors had, 
earlier in the day, paused for a few minutes’ 
rest and rifle practice at neighbouring trees. 
We rode on throughout all that night, watching 
the tracks as best we could. During the follow- 
ing morning we 
found one of the 
fugitives’ horses, 
knocked up. The 
heavier tracks of 
the other animal 
which there com- 
menced told us 
that both brothers 
had mounted the 
remaining horse. 
Eight or ten miles 
on we found this 
second animal, 
ridden almost to 
death. He had 
been forced along 
till he had broken 
down, and the 
blacks had then 
slipped away and 
taken to the bush 
on foot, almost 
reversing the 
direction of their 
flight. Once more 
they had just slip- 
ped through our 
fingers. Through 
dense scrub and 
rough ridges we 
had to take up the 
search once more. 
Southwards again 
the chase tended ; 
then it turned again. Then the murderers 
stole more horses and were once more scamper- 
ing away at the rate of seventy miles or more 
a day. 

The Queensland black trackers employed in 
the hunt did such good work that after a time 
we had the murderers between my party and 
that of Sub- Inspector Morroios, which was 
advancing from the north. The two blacks 
encountered Mr. Morroios’s party and shots 
w’ere exchanged, but without effect. Later 
some members of that party, following up fast, 
over ran the trail and pulled up at a settler’s 
house. About an hour or so afterwards, as the 
policemen were sitting at their ease, they saw their 
quarry momentarily appear and then disappear 
again into the bush less than half a mile away 1 




“he DID NOTHING BUT GA7.K AT THE TWO MEN TII.I. THE BUSH 
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They were next heard of at Ganawilla run. 
Then they doubled back to the Liverpool Range 
once more, and almost ran into the arms of a 
police party ensconced in a settler’s house. So 
hot a reception did they receive here that 
they got thoroughly frightened, recrossed the 
mountains, and made due westward towards 
Dubbo. Within forty-eight hours I was in the 
saddle again — the blacks had been located ! 
They had robbed a settler’s hut about fifty 
miles from the place where they had disappeared. 
And almost every second day or so now we 
heard of more robberies. Occasionally the 
blacks would wantonly fire a hut from which the 
inmates had previously fled in terror. 

Meanwhile our organization was slowly im- 
proving. We were pressing the murderers back 
again towards Nundle, and our forces were 
steadily converging. But they evaded the cordon 
and once more took refuge in the hills. It 
became evident, however, that the blacks had 
found the western side of the Cordillera too 
“ warm ” for them and were making for the 
coast, partly because in the country for which 
they were heading — the Manning River district 
— there were aboriginal camps and fragments of 
tribes who would probably give them 
shelter (or with whom they could mingle 
for a time), and partly because across 
and beyond the Manning lie the terrific 
mountainous lands from which the 
adjacent Macleay River flows— lands 
even worse than those through which 
we had followed them, and where 
remnants of black tribes, secluded and 
inoffensive, still live their own life. 

From here it might be possible for 
them to escape into Queensland when 
the hue and cry should slacken. Steps 
were therefore taken to block the road, 
and armed police were concealed every- 
where, all the pursuing parties co- 
operating to press the fugitives south- 
ward. 

During the third week of September 
we struck a river, and found the blacks 
had been discovered sitting on a log 
on the bank only three hours before. 

Three civilians had seen them and, 
getting behind trees, had summoned 
them to surrender. The blacks replied 
with a shot and disappeared. 

They were next heard of on Barry’s 
run, in the Burnet River district. The 
ranges here again were terrible. Once 
on the top it was good going, but the 
difficulty was to get down again without 
going right out of the way. One spur 
after another we would try, only to be 
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baffled. Luxurious coastal growth and perpetu- 
ally-recurring precipices and gullies made travel- 
ling extremely difficult. Branches brushed from 
the tree-vines, an almost unperceivable depression 
in the carpet of green through which we were 
plunging, a freshly-broken twig — these were the 
signs that led us on ; and fortunate we thought 
ourselves when we got them. Here again so 
dense was the brush, especially where the paths 
wound round the sides of the more precipitous 
places, that the fugitives could — and did, in fact, 
as was afterwards discovered — lie in safety within 
ten yards of the passing troopers ! 

September was about to emerge into October 
when we reached the Paterson River, some 
forty or fifty miles north of Singleton. Almost 
every day we heard of the whereabouts of the 
fugitives ahead. The name of Jimmy Governor 
had already spread throughout the countryside. 
He added to the wiles of the black the arts of 
the white. He could, of course, read and write, 
and he would rifle the letter-boxes on the 
lonely roadside, get the latest papers that had 
come from Sydney by post, and from them 
learn something of the state of the chase. His in- 
sulting messages to the police were now becoming 
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rarer, and there were many signs that he and 
his brother were being worn down. But still 
they were uncaught, and the list of their crimes 
was yet very far from full. 

About this time the arrangements for declar- 
ing the murderers legal outlaws were completed. 
A few days afterwards the blacks got well 
ahead of us, and one of them — Jimmy — 
murderously attacked a young bushwoman. 

The reply of the Government to this latest 
outrage was immediate. The reward, which 
up to this had been for some weeks standing at 
two hundred pounds for either man, was at 
once raised, by proclamation, to one thousand 
pounds for each, dead or alive — and no questions 
asked. The great increase of the reward and 
the fact that the hunt was daily becoming more 
disciplined and scientific, that almost the whole 
of the best bushmen in the police service were 
out, and that both season and locality were 
favourable to the pursuing parties, while the 
quarry was becoming worn down, tended to 
rapidly close the long story. Though the 
fugitives were flying from place to place, like a 
“ driven ” tiger, the net of justice was steadily 
closing in on them. Unless all our calculations 
were to be falsified by some totally unlooked-for 
development, the end was only a question of 
days. 

For a while they once more succeeded in 
putting , us at fault Then the news came that 
they had been seen at Carrowwindock station, 
and we went on after them. The blacks were 
now, say, six miles away. But they doubled 
again and made off to Cuplicuripa station, stole 
horses, and rode for twelve miles. Then they 
let the horses go, and again fled on foot, 
robbing one or two huts. On October 13th 
they were on the , Hastings River, and were 
becoming both desperate and cautious. Almost 
every second hut about here was occupied by 
police or trusty civilians. In one of these huts 
were stationed a policeman named Harris and a 
tracker. There was nothing to indicate the 
immediate presence of the blacks just there. 
But they, apparently by an act of foolhardiness, 
“gave themselves away,” as the phrase goes. 
They stole up to the hut for ratiohs, and got 
the idea — a well-based one, as it happened — 
that “someone was at home.” Accordingly, 
they fired several shots into the hut, after fairly 
locating the position of the inmates. The 
policeman Harris was shot in the hip, but, 
rushing out to the doorway, he returned the 
fire, and slightly wounded Jimmy Governor ere 
the pair decamped. 

The trail was now very warm. We were 
actually only two miles off when the duel took 
place. We hurried in the direction of the 



firing, but the desperadoes had again dis- 
appeared. We found slight blood tracks here, 
but they led into thick cedar brush, and night 
came on to add to our troubles. We had again 
lost them, though less than ten minutes behind ! 

So the incidents of the hunt went on. The 
most sensational, however, was to come. Some 
twelve miles up the Bowman River two police- 
men, named Beyers and Woods, were stationed 
in a hut. Every habitation of the kind was now 
a source of danger to the blacks. So accus- 
tomed had they become to white men’s ways — 
and it is to be remembered that they were, after 
all, only half-castes— that they must in the main 
have civilized men’s rations. They could only 
get these by robbery or theft from white men’s 
houses. Yet practically every hut was a fort, 
and the more desolate it seemed the more likely 
was it to be a trap. Constables Beyers and 
Woods, who were keeping a sharp look-out, 
observed the stealthy approach of the outlaws. 
So extremely cautious had the fugitives now 
become that they positively “ stalked ” the hut, 
tacking half-way round the compass for over 
three hours, gaining on the tack now a dozen 
yards and now a score, as though they were 
trying to detect a presence, a sound, or a scent. 
Half circling round, from five hundred yards 
they got to four hundred, then to three hundred, 
then to within two hundred. For two whole 
hours they worked thus from point to point. 
At last only the stockyard fence and a small 
open space separated them from the house. 

Precisely at this juncture, in the midst of a 
deep silence, a fowl flew up in the “ lean-to ” at 
the back of the house (used as a kitchen) and 
clattered on some tins, and the startled blacks 
fled at once. The policemen sprang to the door 
and fired at the retreating figures one hundred 
and fifty yards away. Beyers hit Jimmy 
Governor in the mouth as the outlaw looked 
round, and wounded him in the body with a 
second shot The black fell, but was on his 
feet again in a moment He made off towards 
the trees and scrub, and his brother Joe, by 
keeping up a vigorous fire on the police, covered 
th£ retirement. Then both retreated deeper 
into the heavy bush. The two policemen 
hesitated about following, especially as the sun 
was sinking very low, and they doubted the 
expediency of quitting their post They 
managed, however, to communicate with our 
party, and we were at the place next morning, 
and for three miles we tracked the outlaws by 
the bloodstains, but their bush lore saved them 
again and we lost the trail. 

But slowly and surely the police parties were 
closing in. It was evident that the blacks had 
lost their morale , and it was equally evident that 
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unless they had phenomenal luck they must 
come to the end of their tether within a week 
or so. They were literally being hunted to 
death. They could no longer get clothing or 
ammunition, and it seemed clear that their 
rations were running very short. We learned 
afterwards that they never had anything like a 
“square meal,” 
and had scarcely, 
two hours’ con- 
secutive rest after 
the exchange of 
shots with Harris. 

The one ques- 
tion with us now 
was, would we 
personally be “in 
at the death ” ? 

But all was not 
yet over. Once 
more the blacks 
sought to break 
cover, though it 
was virtually hope- 
less. They dared 
not now approach 
any habitation, 
and so hemmed- 
in were they, so 
vigilant was the 
watch kept, and 
so physically 
weakened was 
the elder man that 
the game of horse- 
stealing was over 
— even if horses 
would now have 
been of use to 
them, which may 
be doubted. 

The fugitives were now hiding for their lives 
— wounded, starving, all but exhausted. From 
a certain point on the map they could not by 
any possibility be more than five miles away, 
and they were even too worn out to stand on 
the defensive. Joe, we found out afterwards, 
had more than once seriously thought of 
surrendering, especially as his elder brother was 
almost hors de combat. 

The day after the fight on the Bowman River 
we were again following up our quarry, about 
seven miles in the rear. The blacks worked 
down the river, and called at the house of a 
farmer named Branston. They met the farmer 
on the river-bank and asked — almost begged — 
for rations. Mr. Branston promised to see 
what he could do, got the “ tucker,” and set it 
out on the veranda of the house. But here, as 
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almost everywhere else, police were “ quartered.” 
Joe Governor crept up the bank, leaving Jimmy 
at the river side. An impulsive policeman fired 
too soon, and the black dashed over the bank 
and rejoined his brother ; and as the police 
rushed for the river the outlaws were lost in the 
cedar-scrub thickets on the far side. 

This was their 
last attempt to get 
food. The pair were 
now living mainly 
on oranges, which 
they obtained 
from the orchards. 
So close was the 
pursuit that the 
next day would 
probably see the 
end unless they 
managed to scale 
the neighbouring 
mountain heights. 
And this they 
actually did. They 
had for the last 
time escaped the 
net ! But now 
their exploits were 
over — this aston- 
ishing feat had 
o.;ly postponed 
the end for a few 
hours. 

They were now 
again on the 
Hastings River, 
and on the bank 
of the stream, on 
October 21st, they 
held their last 
council — and 
parted, to meet no more. Joe turned southwards 
towards the Normanbrook district, evidently 
intending to return home at all hazards. Jimmy 
moved on almost unheedingly — anywhere, any- 
how. Curiously enough, in their last hours of 
freedom they were not disturbed by us. Why 
this was so will appear as I proceed. 

Their parting on the Hastings River was the 
one move that we were unprepared for. Little 
more than twelve hours after they separated we, 
having crossed the range in pursuit, were at the 
river-bank where they had stood. Reading 
the story as told to us by the fresh tracks at 
the water’s edge we decided to follow up the 
man going south. He was evidently moving 
slowly, and between the second man and us lay the 
river across which he had gone. But we did not 
make such satisfactory progress as we had hoped 
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Meanwhile Jimmy Governor moved on un- 
pursued, now climbing hills, now descending 
cautiously, not even venturing to steal anything 
except a little fruit in the small orchards. At 
last, weary, weak, hunger-bitten, but with some 
of his old spirit left, he crept up from the bank 
of Sobin creek and purloined the lunch of a Mr. 
Wallace, whose property ran down to the 
stream. Wallace had brought his midday meal 
from home in the morning and hung it on a 
fence till dinner-time should come. When he 
went for it it was gone. He suspected the 
ordinary variety of tramp of having stolen the 
food, and kept his eyes “ skinned ” that after- 
noon, especially as he found his hives had been 
molested. 

He had almost abandoned the idea of solving 
the mystery when, at dusk, from an accidental 
point of vantage, he detected a weary-looking 
coloured man — lame and lean, but armed — 
improvising a rough bed on the ground in what 
he evidently thought a hidden spot. Wallace, 
turning the matter over in his mind, “arrived 
at a certain 
conclusion,” as 
the lawyers say, 
and sent word 
to his neigh- 
bours, seven or 
eight of whom, 
all armed, at- 
tended during 
the evening. 

All that night 
Jimmy Gover- 
nor, all uncon- 
scious, was 
under observa- 
tion by a circle 
of Manning 
River bushmen. 

With the dawn, 
as he stirred, 
the men rushed 
him, and, 
though he 
seized his rifle 
and made off 
like a deer, he 
was “ winged ” 
by one or more 
shots from the 



party, and easily captured among - the thick 
brakes of the river-bank. 

I must now return to my own party. We had 
decided, as I have said, to follow the one clear 
track. That the brothers had parted was obvious, 
but whether permanently or temporarily we knew 
not. So we followed. To our amazement, after 
we had run the trail for a few miles, the tracks 
of two blacks travelling together .were again 
made out ! On the next day we received reports 
of the capture of Jimmy. .Yet before us, still 
leading southward, were two black fellows* tracks. 

The problem seemed insoluble. Could it be 
that we were following the wrong blacks? As 
our party was thoroughly exhausted and we 
were hopelessly puzzled, we made for the 
nearest town, partly to await orders. Two or 
three days later the mystery was explained. 
Joe was barely a mile from us when we aban- 
doned the tracks, which were those of himself 
and a local black of about the same age whom 
he had accidentally picked up in his retreating 
march. The Australian of the bush, whether 

white or black, 
is lost without 
a mate. The 
black fellow 
went with him 
probably not 
altogether un- 
willingly ; then, 
after two or 
three days, they 
too parted. Two 
days later Joe 
was shot dead 
by a Mr. Wil- 
kinson, who 
happened upon 
him at night 
by the merest 
chance. And so 
the great man- 
hunt ended. 

Jimmy Gover- 
nor was tried, 
convicted, and 
hanged, Jacky 
U n d e r wood 
preceding him 
to the gallows by 
only a few days. 
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AR overseas, in that distant loyal 
part of the British Empire where 
the beaver is added to the Union 
Jack, lies the Lake of Wild Rice, 
Canada’s old-time game lake. Here 
-the remnants of the once great tribe of Missis- 
saugas live on their forest reserves, their little 
log cabins sheltered from the rude nor’-westers 
by the fir-crowned heights above the village. 
This litjle cluster of picturesque cabins is called 
Hiawatha, a name dear to the readers of Long- 
fellow. 

Above and beneath the waters of Rice Lake 
fly and swim the wild sheshabe and the great 
ke-nojah, translated into our less musical tongue 
as the wild duck and the maskallonge. These 
are the daily food of this handful of Indians. 
To capture them is their principal pursuit, but, 
as an additional means of providing for the 
groups of papooses that play around each cabin, 
the trapping of the small fur-bearing animals, 
the gathering of the crop of wild rice from its 
swaying, floating fields in mid-lake, are each 
followed in their season. 

Let Wide World readers come with us and 
visit these far-off dwellers on the banks of this 
fair Canadian lake. 

Leaving our ocean liner under the frowning 
cliffs of Quebec, we embarked on a steamboat 
and headed out into the swift current of the 
St. Lawrence. Behind us as we sped westward 
the citadel’s walls, crowning the fortifications of 
this ancient French-Canadian city, were soon 
lost to view. Montreal, the largest city of the 
Dominion, was late that night only a mass of 
glimmering light far off behind us. On through 



the canal that leads around the foaming waters 
of Lachine, past many trim little towns that lie 
tree-embowered on the northern shores of this 
mighty river, through the fairy-like beauty of the 
Thousand Islands, w-e dashed out into Ontario’s 
foam-crested blue waters. A hundred miles 
over this, the first of the great lakes, and 
Cobourg, our “jumping-off place, - ’ was reached. 
From here we journeyed a dozen miles behind 
a pair of fast bays through a Yolling country, the 
levels farmed, the valleys full of beech and 
maple, the hills crowned with tall tamaracks and 
pines. At last we reached The Summit, and the 
sparkling waters of Rice Lake lay beneath us. 
Never was fairer scene set before a hunter’s eye 
than this island-studded, wild rice-covered lake 
presented. For over a score of miles to the 
east and west it spread. Its waves, driven 
before a sou’ wester, lapped a shore line of green, 
close-growing aquatic plants. A chain of well- 
wooded islands ran in curving lines down the 
lake, their cedar-and-maple-clad shores encircled 
by wreaths of wild rice, a golden waving frame 
about each green island. The bright, leaping 
blue waters of the lake set these forth in colours 
so vivid that my chum the artist murmured : 
“ If I copied this scene faithfully they would say 
in smoky old London that it was too dauby.” 
Between each island and far out in the lake 
long beds of the wild rice bowed their green 
and yellow tops before the wind. Darting here 
and there in the winding channels of the rice 
were the canoes of the Mississaugas, the bright 
sparkle of the wet paddles glinting in the sun. 
White lateen sails sped like swallows over the 
blue waters, and in the immediate foreground a 
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dusky brave landed a great struggling maskal- 
longe into his plunging dug-out. Borne on the 
wind we could hear the “ thump ” of the killing- 
stick as he struck the squirming fish. 

Here was a veritable haven for the hunter, 
and within an hour we had launched our 
sixteen-foot cedar and basswood canoes, each 
one laden with the camp equipment, and with 
lateen sails well filled were dashing over the 
waves to our old camp ground on Prickly Ash 
Point. We passed through bed after bed of 
wild rice. It is a strange sensation, this racing 
through these natural water-farms. As the boom 
of the sail brushed the tall green stalks, great 
hosts of wild ducks rose quacking, and sailed 
off to settle down again far out in mid-lake. 
It was August, and the birds were tame, letting 
us approach very closely. 

A heavy standing wall of partly ripe grain lay 
dead ahead, and only a very narrow channel, 
just the width of the canoe, could be found. 
We flew into this before a strong gust ; then the 
rear canoe struck mine. We darted off our 
course, and in an instant each brought up hard 
and fast in the strong, thick rice-stalks. With 
many laboured strokes we pushed our heavily- 
laden canoes off and paddled through the 
winding path ashore. Soon the white tent was 
up, and we were off to the Mississaugas’ camp 
on Shawnee Isle. 

Here we found the principal hunters of the 
tribe. They had but just returned from trolling, 
and many big fish were on their way to the 
selling station. Crow was laughing over a yarn 
he was telling, of how a maskallonge, 
about a ten - pounder, that he had 
thrown into the canoe without gaffing 
it, struck fairly on its sharp-pointed 
jaws. Like a flash it had thrown a 
complete somersault and landed back 
right into the water, shaking the hooks 
out in the air and getting away un- 
injured ! Comego and Hawk were 
busily stripping elm - bark for the 
squaws’ basket-making, while the boy 
Smoke was away watching the entrance 
to the bay behind the island to see 
that no wandering fisherman or in- 
quisitive hunter crept in unobserved. 

In this bay the great flocks of black 
ducks had gathered for several weeks, 
and to-morrow was the first of Septem- 
ber, the opening day of shooting. 

Here our guides had waited while 
we were hurrying over ocean, river, 
and lake, and as we stepped out of the 
canoes they greeted us with just as 
much effusiveness as three wooden 
images, laying their big, strong hands 



in ours limp and unresponsive. “ Many big 
duck there,” Hawk told us, pointing backwards 
towards the bay. The other two grunted 
a corroborative grunt 

Out in the rice-bed, that stretched for a mile 
between our camps, could be seen the gleam of 
a paddle approaching, but so high was this 
yellow and green bed that no sign, of the 
occupants of the canoe could be seen. Soon 
an Indian guide, with an American sportsman 
in the bow, shot through the tall, standing grain 
and landed on the sands beside our canoes. 
They were seeking information as to where the 
ducks had gathered. “ Mighty bad year ; no 
birds here,” Comego frankly told them. Hawk 
confirmed this by grunting: “Go fish to- 
morrow ; no good shooting.” 

Oh ! an Indian is the very soul of truth every 
time ! Do you not remember all the grand 
savages, the very incarnation of truth, that lived 
in those tales dear to our boyhood ? Do you 
not remember how the noble red man would 
turn and stalk away in silent pride, spurning 
gold, refusing in most grandiloquent words the 
price of his honour ? Well, he’s dead. I have 
hunted everywhere on this continent for him, 
and I cannot even discover his resting-place. 
Once I thought I was going to get some light 
on the subject. A chief of one of the tribes I 
was visiting in search of that noble red man 
called me into his log cabin in a deeply impres- 
sive manner. I entered, and lowering his voice 
he asked me, “Ti-yah, got any tobacco?” I 
have given up the quest. 




THE GUIDES AMONG THE STANDING RICK, RICKING UP DEAD BIRDS. 

From a Photo. 
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After the American had retreated disappointed 
the boy Smoke returned with great tales of huge 
flocks of ducks feeding, sleeping, and swimming 
just behind the island. YVe started back to 
camp for our guns and cartridges, as it had been 
decided each of us was to sleep in his canoe 
at his station in the bay, as we feared other 
Indians would creep by after dark, and hunters’ 
law is “first come first served.” 

It was well after sunset when we started to 
return to the Indians’ camp. Darkness had 
fallen ere we reached it, and I proposed, just for 
fun, trying to creep past and take up our allotted 
positions without the guides’ knowledge. We 
were old canoeists and thoroughly familiar with 
all this country, so we seemed to have a chance. 
As we got close to the camp the supper fires 
cast a light over the water for about twenty 
yards. Outside this we crept, silently as the 
shadows themselves. 

Once my pipe rolled off my cushion and I saw 
the Hawk raise his head and look out over the 
dark water. The 
artist was smoking, 
and no doubt the 
M i s s i ssaugas 
scented it. He, 
however, swears I 
coughed, but I in- 
dignantly deny the 
charge. A mo- 
ment more and 
all concealment 
was at an end. 

A crackling of dry 
weeds, a rush, a 
splashing launch, 
a rattling of pad- 
dles, and the four 
redskins were after 
us. We dashed 
around the corner 
of the island 
and up the rice- 
crowded bay as 
fast as we could 
urge our light craft, 
our paddles beat- 
ing a merry tattoo 
on the gunwales. The Hawk took after me, and 
when within a hundred yards tried to parley. 
“ Ti-yah,” he called, “ wait ! ” But I struggled 
on through the thick rice and beat him to my 
point of bog by two canoe lengths. 

He stopped at the stern of my canoe and I 
could hear him breathing hard in the dark- 
ness ; both of us were breathless. Finally he 
grunted : — 

“ Who’re you ? White man and I shoot here.” 



Then, as I did not answer, he turned and 
called in his native tongue across the bay. By 
the answer I learned the artist had fared equally 
well. 

The figure in the dark behind me used 
entreaty, threat, and bribe, all in vain ; I spoke 
not a word. Then he started muttering some- 
thing about throwing me out of the canoe. I 
lighted a match, and as long as I hunt I shall 
remember the look of dumb dismay which 
dawned in the big, startled eyes, shining in ifie 
match’s flare. 

“ Others fooled too ! ” he grunted. 

The Indians all took up their stations, and I 
drew out my blanket and wrapped myself up 
warmly, for the dews fall heavily. A faint red 
light showed where the artist’s pipe glowed like 
a danger-signal. I yelled over the dark bay 
and told him so, but his only reply was a 
sarcastic “ You coughed ! ” Are all artists so 
untruthful ? 

The great rice-beds lay dark upon the water ; 
the woods of the island closed us in like some 
great prison wall. All through the marsh lands 
behind us nocturnal animals waded and 
splashed. Once a teal dropped into the water 
as light as a swallow, but within an arm’s length 

of the canoe. Its 
startled, whirring 
jump caused a 
musk-rat that had 
been sitting close 
to me on the bog 
edge to slide into 
the water with a 
gurgling splash. 
Mink and weasel 
pattered by in 
search of the 
tender duckling. 
Black snakes wrig- 
gled against the 
thin sides of my 
floating bed, and 
once a big, snap- 
ping turtle gave 
the basswood a 
thump that made me sit up like a “Jack-in-the- 
box.” All the weird noises of the night were 
around us, but finally they hushed us to sleep, 
and I dreamed I was the lower layer in a crowded 
zoo. Just as eight or ten ot the largest monsters 
were using me as a stamping-ground there was a 
loud “ bang ! bang ! ” and I awoke to the first 
faint glimmer of dawn and the flight of ducks. 

Far over the island, to the eastward, the dim 
grey clouds w r ere pencilled by hurrying black 
spots — the mallard, the wood-duck, and the 
teal. The sharp rattle of our light guns and 












INDIAN ROYS IN HOME-MADE DUG-OUT. 
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the fearful explosions of the Mississaugas’ 
ancient weapons boomed and echoed through 
this peaceful spot with all the roar of battle. 
When the aim was true and the dead bird 
splashed into the rice no sound of acclaim was 
heard ; but let me miss only one and the whole 
tribe, led and abetted by that miserable artist, 
groaned. For three solid hours the flight con- 
tinued, and many a goodly bird crashed dead 
amid the rice. Then it ceased, and not a feather 
was to be seen on all the skyline. The guides 
pushed and paddled their canoes through the 
tall standing rice, picking up the dead birds, 
and I photographed them to give some idea of 
how dense this cover is. 

The spoils collected, 
we all paddled out of 
the bay, singing an old 
Mississauga chant. On 
our way past the island 
camp we met two of the 
young boys of the tribe, 
hunting for wounded 
birds. The dug-out they 
were in was the most 
artistically worked 
of any I have 
seen. The lines 
were full and grace- 
ful, the balance 
good, and the finish 
first - class. It is 
wonderful how 
these patient red 
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worthy a craft ns this, 
with only fire and 
the rudest of tools at hand to help them. 
Most excellent sport is to be had by paddling 
slowly along the many channels in the beds or 

urging the canoe through the thinner rice — 

“jumping” the game-birds. Duck, plover, 

snipe, rail, and coot are here in thousands, and 
going against the wind the birds do not hear 
you until you are within shot. If the day is 

still avoid the rice, 
for it rattles against 
the canoe loudly, 

making it sound 
like a great dice- 
box. It is a poor 
heart that does not 
beat the faster when 
one of the big 
dusky mallards 
jumps within a 
paddle length, or a 
snipe rises from its 
snail - gathering on 
the rich black mud. 

Oft times we 
varied our sport by 
paddling out to one 
of the islands in 
mid - lake. Here, 
behind a “hide,” 
stone-built and rice- 
straw covered, we 
would squat, and 
many a big red- 
head, or canvas- 
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back, or blue-bill would make its last splash into 
the decoys. If the bird swam close to shore the 
ready-set cameras clicked, and we allowed it to - 
fly away uninjured. There is the same feeling of 
satisfaction and also of possession after the bird 
is pictured that there is when you have seen it 
drop after a good shot. It is intensified with the 
camera, as the bird is yours on the plate or film, 
and still you have the pleasure of seeing it flyaway. 

All this while our friends the Indians were 
paddling up and down 
the rice-bed in front of 
the island, about half 
a mile away, fishing. 

The scene was strik- 
ing. One of the canoes, 
outlined darkly against 
the rice, would sud- 
denly stop, and the 
paddle would fall clat- 
tering to the bottom. 

Then there would be 
a great splashing leap 
behind, and the Indian 
would turn on the 
thwart and steadily 
pull on his line. The 
course of the incoming 
fish was marked by 
leaps and plunges and 
foaming circles. I was 
watching Hawk 
through the glass, and 
by his bulging eyes I 
knew it was a big one 
he was fast to. He got 
it within ten feet, when it jumped clear of the 
water and shook its head in a vain endeavour to 
dislodge the hooks, its silvery -green dripping 
side sparkling in the sun. Down under the 
canoe it went, Hawk letting out line all the time. 
Again he pulled it in, and its curving jump and 
plunge seemed to bury the Indian in a cloud ot 
spray. Three times more it plunged and dived, 
until I was sure he would lose it. Then at last 
I saw his hand thrown rapidly into the canoe 
and the long gaff was brought out. The fish, 
tired by the fight, rested for one second near 
the surface, and the next he was gasping in the 
bottom of the canoe. I noticed Hawk had to 
tilt the craft over to pull the fish in, and by this 
we argued it was fully twenty-five pounds in 
weight. When he paddled over to us the long, 
shapely fish pulled the arrow of the scale to the 
thirty-two pound line— one of the largest I have 
ever seen taken from these waters, thirty-five 
pounds being the record weight. 

Presently a flock of whistle wings went 
screeching over the decoys, and I luckily 



dropped three. Then, tempted by the way the 
Indians were killing fish, I left the sleeping 
artist and trolled over near the rice-beds. The 
fish were biting like mad ; never before or since 
have I equalled that hour’s sport — forty-seven 
pounds of hard-fighting maskallonge and three 
ducks within sixty minutes ! All the praise 
I got from the artist when I awoke him and 
showed him the catch, all laid out in order on 
the pebbles, was, u How 
many did you lose ? ” 
Legend and history 
give us many strange 
tales of this historic 
lake and tribe. The 
whole country - side 
must have been the 
battle-ground of the 
Ojibway and the Mo- 
hawk. All the island- 
banks are eloquent of 
a departed race— yield- 
ing pottery, skele- 
tons, weapons, 
tools, copper orna- 
ments, and strange 
carvings in lime- 
stone of still 
stranger animals. 
The native tales 
are full of mid- 
night raids and 
torture and burn- 
ings at the stake. 
Many nights be- 
side the camp-fire have we heard the history of 
this ancient people. Many days have we investi- 
gated and examined the great relics widely scat- 
tered on these shores, strange earth formations 
and fantastically-shaped tombs, so huge that when 
they tell me that thousands of dead Mohawks, 
their traditional enemies, lie there, history corro- 
borates them and I would fain believe. 

November with its ice and snow gives to the 
Indian great trapping and hunting, and we 
joined in their quest for the mink. The back- 
country hunting after the deer and big fur- 
bearers did not appeal to the luxury-lo\ing 
artist. Hunting the wily web-foot is the keenest 
sport, after all, and so we followed this until 
Jack Frost nipped up the last hole in the rice- 
beds, and the last small band of red heads and 
canvas-back, dusky mallard and widgeon, blue- 
bill, buffle-head, and whistler, sped after the great 
hosts of birds that had gone on the southern 
migration. 

In one of the last illustrations all these breeds 
are represented — just a nice morning’s bag. 
Good old Mother* Nature is too liberal with her 
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gifts hereabouts to induce one to betray her 
kindness and kill more than we could use. 
The camera, that most merciful addition to the 
hunter’s outfit, was used more than the gun, and 
we obtained some two hundred pictures of the 
feathered game, game fishes, and small fur-bearing 
animals of this part of the temperate zone. 

Late in the season the Mississaugas built 
“hides” in the water*by driving down stout 
poles, into the forked tops of which they laid 
long branches, the erection being hung all over 
with the wild rice-straw. When the canoe is 
pushed in between the sides of this it is well 
hidden, and the poor, foolish ducks alight within 
a few yards of the 
concealed redskin. 

But these hunters 
earn their game. 

Sitting in a canoe in 
one of these “hides” 
when a cold nor’- 
wester is driving its 
searching, piercing 
blasts over the wild 
rice is the most up- 



to-date self-inflicted cruelty 
I have met. 

One of the most glori- 
ously spectacular kills I 
have ever had the good 
fortune to make occurred 
on this trip. A long, hope- 
less shot into a flock of 
jumping mallards seemed 
to be a clean miss. I 
sat and watched them wing 
their strong flight far out 
over the lake, out to 
an island about a 
mile away. Just as 
they rose to clear the 
wooded top of this, 
one turned on its 
course and headed 
back directly towards 
me. On it came 
until it was within 
a hundred yards, 
high overhead where 




I crouched in the thin rice on the edge of 
the newly-formed ice. Every mark on his 
richly - coloured body was clear and distinct, 
and as I uttered the heartfelt wish, “Oh, 
I’d love to get a shot at you ! ” the bird’s 
wings stiffened in death in mid-air, and it 
fell with a rushing sound in ever-increasing 
circles. I photographed it as it lay dead on 
the ice, and a moment later, when I picked 
it up, I found it had been struck in the head 
by a single pellet. It had flown back and 
died just where I shot it ! 

But now the summer camps of the Missis- 
saugas are deserted, a mantle of white covers 

all the rice- beds, and 
the game-birds have 
gone away to the 
South. To-morrow 
we also migrate be- 
hind a pair of dash- 
ing bays, careering 
towards civilization 
to the merry music 
of the sleigh- 
bells. 



THE MALt.ARD THAT CAME BACK TO DTK AT THE 
SPOT WHERE IT HAD BEEN SHOT. 
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By Dr. E. M. Hasbrouck. 

An exciting story from Florida. A big alligator took up his residence in a pond near the narrator's 
farm, and soon began to levy toll on the animals, defying all attempts to shoot him. At last the 
great brute turned man-eater, and then it became absolutely necessary to destroy him. How this 
was accomplished, with what happened during the process, is unfolded in the story. 



ggsgjgggBj EFORE tourists and hunters began 
Br jjgjPj| to swarm over the State of Florida 
m the region abounded in alligators. 

ggSSM Every bayou and lagoon was infested 
with them, not a lake or pond but 
had its quota ; and it was by no means rare to 
meet them on the uplands, miles from a stream, 
travelling from one body of water to another. 

Alligators, as a rule, are not particular as to 
diet ; anything that comes their way, either 
animal or vegetable, is grist for their mill, and 
they are never so content as when they can 
snap up some unwary quadruped standing in or 
paddling its way across a stream. So far so good. 
Just so long as a ’gator confines himself to such 
a diet he is like every other ’gator and to be 
treated accordingly — always with a due amount 
of respect. But let him once taste human 
flesh or blood and he becomes a different 
animal altogether, and is in the same category 
as the man-eating tiger. . From being lazy, 
wary, and shy, he turns into a crafty, sly, 
courageous, and ferocious brute, dangerous to 
meddle with and a terror to the neighbourhood 
in which he lives. Once an alligator turns man- 
eater there is no other course but to hunt him 
down and kill him ; and no matter what it may 
cost or how long it takes, a community on occa- 
sion will quickly organize itself into an army of 
extermination, part of which is continually in 
the field until its end is accomplished. 

It was during an effort to dispose of such a 
man-eater that the following novel method of 
capture was adopted, and the story is set forth 
exactly as the narrator gave it to me. In 

Vol. xv. — 46. 



order to understand the situation clearly I must 
explain that the pine lands of Florida abound 
in small lakes and ponds without number. 
These range in size from a respectable lake to 
the merest puddle, but all are called lakes. 

Mr. Henry Clark, who told me this story, 
dwelt on a little plot of twenty acres near 
Tampa, where he had built himself a bungalow, 
planted orange trees, and sat himself down to 
watch them grow. The bungalow was situated 
on a little knoll running back from one of the 
small lakes just mentioned, and from the porch 
Mr. Clark sat and viewed his tiny domain, 
smoking his pipe in peace and congratulating 
himself that his lake, at least, contained no 
’gators to worry over. Every morning he took a 
plunge into its cool waters ; the “coloured help” 
likewise used it for bathing purposes, and no 
thought of an impending tragedy and its ending 
entered their minds. 

The rest of the narrative is as nearly as 
possible as Mr. Clark related it. 

One morning, while seated in the ’porch, I 
noticed a black object lying on the opposite 
shore of my little lake that I had not seen 
before. The glass was brought to bear, and 
disclosed a huge alligator sunning himself on 
the bank, apparently very much at home. 

The spell was broken ! The undesired had 
arrived, and henceforth a new factor had to be 
reckoned with. 

For many weeks the ’gator behaved himself 
fairly well. He kept pretty much to his own 
side of the lake, and I continued to bathe as 
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‘the calk disappeared under water in tiie great jaws of 
ALLIGATOR." 



usual, though I did not venture so far from 
shore as was my wont. My negroes, however, 
decamped in a body ; not a foot would they go 
into the water, and they actually walked two 
miles to another small pond every week for 
bathing purposes. 

From time to time various attempts were 
made to shoot the ’gator, but he was always 
too smart for us, and gradually the attacks 
grew fewer and fewer, to be finally abandoned 

altogether. 

But now a new phase of the alligator affair 

began to manifest it- 
self. First it was a 
hog that turned out 
missing when the 
drove was rounded 
up for the night, then 
another, until the 
thing became of al- 
most daily or weekly 
occurrence and as- 
sumed a serious 
aspect. No trace of 
the missing animals 
could ever be found. 

Later a young heifer 
was found dead in a 
piece of swampy 
woods with a broken 
leg and badly-lacera- 
ted flanks. For some 



time suspicion had been directed towards my 
scaly neighbour, but the proof was forth- 
coming one day when a young calf was seen 
to wander down to the lake and stand knee- 
deep in the water. There was 
a ripple and a rush, a frightened, 
smothered cry, and the calf dis- 
appeared under the water in the 
great jaws of my friend 
the alligator. 

From that time per- 
sistent but unavailing 
efforts were made to dis- 
pose of him. He became 
the craftiest brute im- 
aginable, and, like the 
proverbial crow, could 
“smell powder a mile 
off.” Both I and my 
darkies tried persistently 
to shoot him, but he seldom 
showed himself, and when he did 
would slide into the water and dis- 
appear like the opening or closing of a door. 
, Things went along in this unsatisfactory 
way for several weeks, until the culmination 
came in a tragedy that shocked us all and 
signed the death-warrant of the monster. 

One day one of the negro women went down 
to the shore of the lake to do her washing, taking 
her baby with her. Placing the little one on the 
sand to play, she began her work, all uncon- 
scious of impending danger. She had been 
busy for probably an hour, when she happened 



“bHE HAPPENED TO TURN HER BACK FOR A MOMENT." 
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to turn her back for a moment. There was a 
sudden rush, a baby’s scream, and the ’gator 
disappeared with the child in its jaws ! Unfor- 
tunately, I was a helpless eye-witness to the 
awful tragedy, and I shall never forget the sight 
to my dying day. 

But now it was time for action — the ’gator had 
turned man-eater, had tasted human flesh, and 
henceforth every man was his sworn enemy. 
No one was safe, even on dry land, as he was as 
likely to be met in the garden patch 
as anywhere, and it became our 
duty to dispose of him, if it took 
months of constant endeavour. 

After much planning I decided 
to attempt a novel scheme. Shoot- 
ing was obviously no use ; we 
couldn’t get within half a mile of 
the loathsome brute. I would fish 
for him ! Since the brute’s taste 
for flesh was so strong, he should 
have his fill of it, and something 
else besides. Search in the barn 
brought to light an extra heavy 
shark-hook, a relic of my seafaring 
days. With this, well sharpened up, 
and a strong Manila rope I was 
ready for business. Waiting a few 
days until the ’gator should again 
be hungry, I took a mongrel dog, 
fastened the hook to his collar, and 
with the rope securely attached 
made my first cast into the lake. 

The little animal yelped, kicked up 
considerable fuss with the added 
weight, but finally paddled his way 
to shore. With periods for rest this 
was repeated again and again at 
different points, until suddenly there 
was the usual rush, a convulsive 
yelp and struggle, and my bait 
disappeared. 

I waited a full five minutes before 
striking ; then, throwing all my 
w r eight into the pull, I struck 
and, by the answering tug, knew 
the hook had gone home. 

The game was caught ! The next thing was 
to get him out. 

Making the rope fast to a palmetto I went 
to the stable, disconnected the front axle and 
wheels from the rest of the waggon, hitched the 
mules to them, and drove down to the lake. 
Now came the exciting part of the business. 
Fastening the rope to the axle and whipping up 
the mules, I started to pull out my captive. 

Now, a ten-foot alligator in his native element, 
with his feet on the bottom, can put up a pretty 
good fight, but the mules were good ones and 



had the advantage, and slowly, but surely, the 
saurian was hauled landwards. A lusty ’gator 
can bellow like a bull, and - as soon as this 
one emerged from the water he began to roar. 
This was a new experience for the mules, and 
they turned and looked behind them to see 
what kind of freight they were hauling. One 
look was enough. They needed no further 
encouragement from me, but started off for the 
next county, tearing up and down hill as though 



TEARING OP AND DOWN HILL AS THOUGH THE EVIL ONE HIMSELF WAS AFTER THEM. 



the Evil One himself was after them— and they 
probably thought he was. 

It was no use to follow their headlong flight on 
foot, so I hastily saddled my horse and galloped 
after them: The sandy road was marked at first 

with signs of something being dragged along it, 
later by blood and pieces of alligator; and finally, 
five miles up country, I found the worst scared 
team of mules in the State stuck in the brush, 
and behind them the man-eater, battered and 
bruised almost out of recognition. Needless to 
say, he was as dead as the proverbial door-naiL 
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A story of religious persecution in Russia- persecution so savage and relentless as to recall the 
horrors of the Spanish Inquisition. It seems all but incredible that such things can happen to-day 
in the empire of the Czar, yet the author — himself a well-known authority on Russian affairs — 
vouches absolutely for the truth of every detail of the narrative. 




JV wife and I have no objection 
whatever to your describing the 
extraordinary episode of our escape 
from Russia. Quite apart from 
the dramatic character of our 
adventure, I think the narrative would be 
especially interesting just now, as few people 
know the extraordinary means adopted by the 
Holy Synod to force those who are not members 
of the Orthodox faith to conform, at least out- 
wardly, to the National Church. For family 
reasons, however, I must ask you to describe us 
under assumed names.” 

The above is an extract from a letter written 
to me by the gentleman who, in the annexed 
narrative, I have called “ Donald Maclean.” I 
have altered the names of the parties in accord 
ance with his request, but in every other respect 
the story is set forth exactly as it happened 
Shortly before the occurrence of the strangely 
dramatic events I am about to describe I was 
invited by my friend Donald Maclean to 
spend a few days with him upon his estate 
at Liasokoe, in the north - western corner of 
the Government of Kovno. Though a 
Russian subject, he was an almost pure- 
blooded Highlander by descent. In the 
early part of the eighteenth century the 
celebrated Patrick Gordon — Peter the Great’s 
faithful Minister, whom the reforming Czar 
described as “ the only honest man ” in his 



dominions — invited an ancestor of Donald 
Maclean to enter the Russian service, and ever 
since his descendants had remained more or 
less closely connected with Russia. The great- 
grandfather and grandfather of my friend had 
been generals in the Russian ‘army, while his 
father had been a distinguishecP'engineer in the 
Civil Service. They had all, however, remained 
Presbyterians, and with the exception of my 
friend’s grandfather, whose wife was Russian 
and a member of the Orthodox Church, all had 
married into Scottish Protestant families. This 
sketch of the family history^is necessary to 
explain the terrible situation ‘into which my 
friend and his charming young wife were sud- 
d nly plunged in the summer of 1898. 

Donald Maclean had been educated mainly 
in Edinburgh, but as his father had been a 
Russian subject, and he had himself been born 
in Russia, he decided to claim Russian nation- 
ality when the Lithuanian estate of Liasokoe 
was left to him by his Russian grandmother, for 
as a foreigner he would have been precluded by 
Russian law from owning landed property 
within this distance of the frontier. 

Three years before my visit he had married a 
distant Scottish cousin, and it was to meet her 
and to see their child Jessie, whom they both 
worshipped as the most wonderful being on 
earth, that I was invited to visit them. 

As Liasokoe is about twenty-five miles from 
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the nearest railway station — which I reached in 
the evening — I decided to drive on at once, so 
as to avoid the manifold discomforts of sleeping 
in a Jewish hostelry. It was early summer, and 
the sun was just rising when, soon after I had 
entered my friend’s estate, the road passed close 
to an extremely interesting spot, known as 
the “ Temple of Perkounas,” where the 
Lithuanians celebrated their religious rites in 
pre-Christian times. There are still standing 
here the remains of a roughly-formed circle of 
time-worn stones, and near them a group of 
doubs , or Russian oaiks, which from their 
extreme age almost certainly formed part of the 
sacred grove by which the sanctuary of Per- 
kounas, god of lightning, was surrounded. In 
the witching light 
of early d<i*w n 
something eerie 
and supernatural 
seemed to linger 
around this relic of 
paganism. 

Suddenly, to my 
amazement, I dis- 
tinctly heard voices 
chanting a weird 
refrain. The effect 
upon my coach- 
man, a White 
Russian by race 
and a Roman 
Catholic, was elec- 
trical. He began 
to cross himself 
vigorously, and 
then, with an ex- 
pression of abso- 
lute terror upon 
his face, tried to 
urge the horses onward at their utmost speed. 
With some difficulty I made him stop to 
explain what he was afraid of, but all I 
could learn in his intense agitation was 
that a party of “ heathen Lithuanians ” was 
coming to the “Temple of Perkounas ” to 
perform some pagan rite, and that dire mis- 
fortune would befall us if we did not hasten 
away from this unhallowed ground. In spite of 
his agonized entreaties to let him drive on, my 
curiosity to see something of this strange cere- 
mony was thoroughly excited, so, seizing the 
reins, I brought the horses to a standstill. 

Meanwhile, the strange chanting voices 
approached nearer and nearer. Some waving 
flags appeared among the trees, an4 soon after 
a curiously picturesque procession came in 
sight, consisting of about fifty men, women, and 
children, who were almost hidden beneath the 



immense masses of wild flowers that they were 
carrying. A few paces in advance a venerable- 
looking white-robed priest was bearing what 
looked from the distance like a singularly-shaped 
iron sceptre, wreathed in brightly-coloured 
blossoms. On reaching the circle of stones that 
formed the “ temple,” the people laid upon them 
the trophies of wild flowers they had brought. 
The priest, entering a recess leading to a subterra- 
nean chamber in the hill on which the “ temple ” 
stood, presently reappeared, and handed to a 
group of men near him a large quantity of 
withered garlands, which, as I afterwards learned, 
had been brought the previous year. Then, after 
more singing, the priest raised a flaming torch 
which was attached to his iron sceptre, the chant- 



ing ceased, and the whole assembly prostrated 
themselves as the priest, lowering his blazing 
brand, seemed to be invoking the rising sun, 
which, shining like a globe of fire through a gap 
in the forest, cast a flood of roseate light upon 
the hill of Perkounas. The priest then laid his 
fiery sceptre upon the heap of dried garlands, 
which had been placed upon a kind of stone 
altar in the centre of the circle. A tongue of 
flame shot up, and the sun and fire worshippers 
rose to their feet and resumed their strange, 
wild singing. When the last weird notes had 
died away the men removed the garlands of 
flowers from the upright stones and carried them 
to the subterranean chamber whence the dried 
wreaths had been brought. Their rites were 
now evidently over, and one by one they took 
their departure, paying no heed to me — if, 
indeed, they were aware of my presence. 
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That evening Donald Maclean furnished me 
with some very interesting information respecting 
the curious scene 1 had witnessed. It seems 
almost incredible that there should still be pagan 
communities in Europe, but it is nevertheless a 
fact. The Lithuanians were the last European 
race to accept Christianity, and they were only 
“converted” by the sword about four hundred 
years ago. In this comer of ancient Lithuania, 
however, the “ official ” religion has been 
changed again and again. From pagans they 
first became Roman Catholics, and then, for a 
few years, Protestants, during the brief period 
in which many of the great nobles in Poland 
accepted the reformation. After their absorp- 
tion by Russia they suddenly learned that they 
were members of the United Greek Church, 
and recently the Russian synod has declared 
that they belong to the “ Orthodox ” faith. To 
the peasantry these changes have no intelligible 
meaning. So long as they conform to the 
orders of the synod, by having their children 
baptized by the Russian parish pope, and take 
the sacrament at Easter, no one interferes with 
their private beliefs, and whole communities 
still cling as tenaciously as ever to the sun and 
fire worship, which has been their only real 
religion for thousands of years. Their priests, 
or krives , are now generally ignorant peasants, 
but the one I had seen was in a widely different 
position. A member of an old Lithuanian 
family, and possessed of ample private means, 
he was a highly-educated religious enthusiast. 
An ardent patriot as well as a mystic, he 
had become convinced that the greatness of 
his country might be restored if the whole 
Lithuanian race could be brought back to 
the pre-Christian faith of their ancestors, 
to which they clung so tenaciously when the 
Lithuanian power extended from the Baltic to 
the Black Sea. The chief symbol in their 
worship had been the “ sacred fire,” which had 
been extinguished in Lithuania when his people 
had been forcibly converted to Christianity. 

One shrine alone remained, at Surakan, a 
suburb of far-away Baku, which contained a 
burning naphtha spring that from time imme- 
morial had been jealously guarded by fire- 
worshippers from India, Persia, and, from time 
to time, pilgrims from Lithuania. 

In 1879 ^is, the last of the pagan shrines, 
was threatened with destruction, when the 
Russian Government, to the dismay of its 
votaries, granted this spring to a Franco-Russian 
syndicate. 

Before this last sacred fire was extinguished, 
however, the W, after many fruitless efforts, 
accomplished the difficult feat of conveying to 
the Temple of Perkounas an ingeniously- con- 



structed lamp, which had been lighted at the 
shrine at Surakan. The “sacred fire,” which 
had been extinguished in Lithuania four 
centuries before, was thus restored, and, to 
prevent the possibility of its being lost again by 
some accident, the krive kept a large number 
of lamps perpetually burning in his subterranean 
chapel, while many of the Lithuanian peasants 
in this district procured “sacred fire ” from him 
for lamps which they kept constantly burning 
before the Orthodox Christian icons in their 
izbas (huts), thus paying equal homage to 
Christianity and to the paganism that had 
preceded it. 

“ The police never interfere with the krivi” 
added Maclean, “for they regard him as a harm- 
less lunatic. I fancy, however, that, as he has 
ample private means, he makes it worth their 
while to close their eyes to what he is doing, 
which is altogether illegal here in Russia. In 
fact, though he is a visionary mystic in religious 
matters, he is a remarkably intelligent man.” 

“ Strangely enough,” said Mrs. Maclean, “ he 
has taken an extraordinary fancy to our little 
Jessie. As he is living upon our estate we often 
drive round to see him, and he is always greatly 
concerned if we do not bring the child with us.” 

Little indeed did either my friend or his wife 
imagine how the affection of the old priest of 
Perkounas for their child would save them, a 
few months later, from irretrievable ruin ! 

One afternoon, a few weeks after my visit, 
Donald and Margery Maclean, with little Jessie, 
were sitting in the shade of the porch, the 
favourite resting-place in Russia during the great 
heat of the summer. 

Presently the crunching sound of heavy foot- 
steps was followed by the appearance of the 
ouriadtiik , or rural policeman, who, saluting 
respectfully, handed an official-looking letter to 
Maclean, and, after requesting a formal receipt 
for it, saluted once more and withdrew. 

Maclean opened the letter with some surprise, 
as it was addressed to him from the secretary 
of the Eparkhialnaia Consistoria (the Bishop’s 
Council), a body which plays the same part in 
each separate government as the Holy Synod 
at St. Petersburg for the whole Empire, and 
with which, as a Protestant, he had nothing 
whatever to do. His surprise became absolute 
amazement when he had read the document 
through. In the unctuous phraseology in- 
variably adopted in communications of this 
kind the secretary stated that it was with a 
feeling of heartfelt grief that the Eparkhialnaia 
Consistoria had learned that, though belonging 
by hereditary descent to the Orthodox Church, 
he had failed to take the sacraments at the 
prescribed dates, and had even had his child 
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baptized into “a foreign religion ” by a Protestant 
minister in Scotland. He was therefore com- 
manded to present himself within seven days 
before the Consistoria to answer for his recus- 
ancy, and also to have his child at once baptized 
by the parish pope at Liasokoe. 

Then followed an extract from the Svod — the 
Russian Code — enumerating the pains and 
penalties he had already incurred. Finally he 
was warned that should he obstinately refuse to 
“return” to 
the Orthodox 
Church he 
would be de- 
ported to a 
penitential 
colony after 
undergoing a 
period of 
41 ecclesiastical 
penance ” in a 
monastery, 
while his pro- 
perty would 
pass to his next 
of kin as 
though he were 
already dead, 
his children 
would be com- 
pulsorily bap- 
tized into the 
Orthodox 
Church, and, if 
under age, be 
placed in the hands of guardians belonging to 
the 44 true faith.” * 

Maclean read this remarkable document with 
a feeling almost of amusement. The secretary 
evidently did not know, he thought, that his 
family was, and had always been, Protestant. 
Still, he considered it wise to obey the 
summons and explain his real position. 

Maclean soon discovered, however, that the 
matter was infinitely more serious than he had 
supposed. By Russian law the child of an 
Orthodox parent must join the Orthodox 
Church. All Maclean’s paternal ancestors 
had, it is true, been Protestants, but his grand- 
father had married a Russian, a member of an 
Orthodox family. The Ecclesiastical Court 
decided, therefore, that his father, as the son 
of an Orthodox mother, had himself been 
Orthodox in law, and that Donald Maclean 
could not plead his father’s successful evasion 
of the law and remain Presbyterian as an excuse 



* # According to the Czar’s rescript issued on May Day of this year, 
all this is to Be altered. Complete freedom without deprivation of 
civil rights is promised to all denominations. 



for his own failure to conform to the provisions 
of the Svod. 

Though Russian Courts, as a rule, are not 
remarkable for the promptitude of their 
decisions, there was a very special reason for 
settling this case without delay. Some months 
before Maclean had been appointed Controller- 

in-Chief of the 
Crown forests 
which adjoined 
his own estate 
at Liasokoe. 
He soon dis- 
covered that 
an elaborate 
system of pecu- 
la t ion was 
being carried 
on by the forest 
officials, and 
reported the 
matter imme- 
diately to the 
Ministry of 
the Crown 
Domains. In- 
quiry was pro- 
mised, and he 
was thanked 
for his zeal in 
the Imperial 
service. From 
that moment 
his fate was 
sealed. Such 
an inquiry would have compromised a number 
of persons of high rank in the bureaucracy, and 
this, at all costs, had to be prevented. The 
discovery of his 44 recusancy ” provided an easy 
and plausible excuse for his removal. As he 
absolutely refused to abjure Presbyterianism or 
to consent to his child being rebaptized into the 
Orthodox Church, he was sentenced to a term of 
imprisonment in the monastery-prison at Souzdal, 
to be followed by his deportation to Siberia ! 

It would be difficult to describe the grief and 
despair of Margery Maclean when the news of 
this terrible disaster reached her. The idea 
that her husband, a Scotsman as she had always 
regarded him, could be condemned to imprison- 
ment and life-long exile for refusing to abjure 
the faith of his fathers appeared so preposterous 
to her that she had felt no anxiety as to the 
result of the trial. The whole tragedy had 
happened so swiftly th&t she was absolutely 
stunned ; it was as though the earth had opened 
beneath her feet, and that she had fallen into 
the abyss. 

It is not in the Scottish nature, however, to 
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submit tamely to injustice, and Margery Maclean 
was a Highlander to her finger-tips. But she soon 
found that the difficulties she had to face were 
almost insurmountable. Her first thought was 
to telegraph to her uncle, Colonel Macdonald, 
who was then living in London, begging him to 
come to her immediately. Then she remem- 
bered that local telegraph-offices are forbidden 
to accept telegrams for foreign countries, and it 
would therefore have to be dispatched from 
Kovno, entailing the delay of a drive of over 
twenty-five miles to the nearest station. The 
moment the messenger had started with her 
telegram she sat down and wrote letters to her 
uncle and other friends in England, explaining 
the terrible position she was in. There was only 
one post a week from Liasokoe, but, fortunately, 
this was post-day. To ensure the safety of the 
letters, the agitated lady drove with them herself 
to the village post-office and had them all 
registered. She then drove on to visit suc- 
cessively three of the neighbouring proprietors, 
with whom the Macleans had always been on 
very friendly terms, to ask for their advice. In 
each case, however, she was informed that “ the 
family was absent,” though the gift of a rouble 
to the friendly servants elicited the fact that 
they had received orders that she was on 
no account to be admitted should she call ! 
The real reason, of course, was that the 
prosecution of Maclean had caused a veritable 
panic among the neighbouring landowners. 
They were all Poles and Roman Catholics, but, 
like Maclean, nearly all had some Orthodox 
ancestor on the maternal side, and might there- 
fore at any moment be attacked by the 
Eparkhialnaia Consistoria exactly as he had 
been if they seemed to sympathize with a 
victim of the bureaucracy. 

Returning home after these successive rebuffs, 
poor Margery was stopped in a turning in the 
road by the young clerk of the post-office, who 
was apparently waiting for her. He was a White 
Russian, whose family she had recently helped 
in a moment of distress. After glancing furtively 
up and down the road, he approached to kiss 
her hand. 

“ Ezvenitye ! ” he whispered. “ I hastened 
here to warn the barinya. I dared not speak 
in the office, as there were others there, but we 
have had orders that all letters from you must 
be sent on to the chief of the secret police at 
Kovno. You must not count on any of them 
reaching their destination.” 

“ And telegrams ? ” asked Margery, realizing 
with horror how completely she was being isolated. 

“ Alas ! ” replied the lad, with sincere distress. 
“ It is just the same with them, and any that you 
send are certain to be stopped.” 



A peasant cart approaching at that moment, 
the clerk sprang back and rapidly disappeared 
among the trees. Even he felt that it was 
dangerous to be seen speaking to one whom the 
police regarded as “disaffected.” 

With all her courage, the poor young wife 
began to fear that her hopes of doing something 
to help her husband were absolutely desperate. 
As the wife of a Russian subject, she could not 
now claim the protection of the British Ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg. To petition the Czar 
would be worse than useless, since no petition 
could reach him except through the very officials 
who had plotted her husband’s ruin. Her only 
hope seemed to be to return with her child to 
London, and trust that, when her story was made 
known by the Press, the outcry it would excite 
in England would reach the ears of the Czar and 
lead to the release of her husband. 

Before she could leave, however, it was 
necessary to hand her passport to the pristaff of 
the start or sub-district in which she was living, 
for his official vise, generally a simple formality. 
This she decided to do at once. 

On reaching home, she was somewhat 
surprised to see the pristaff waiting for her in 
the garden. An elderly man, in rather delicate 
health, he looked worried and careworn, for the 
pay of a pristaff is absurdly small, and in his 
start he could not count upon the pickings 
obtained by those of his confreres who were 
more favourably situated. He was rather a 
favourite with the Macleans, who had often 
helped him in moments of difficulty. His pre- 
sence there gave Margery a ray of hope. She 
was not abandoned in her trouble by all the 
world, she told herself. 

“ It was kind of you to call,” she exclaimed, 
as he bent to kiss her hand. “ I mean to start 
for England at once, and I was just going to 
send you my passport.” 

The poor pristaff looked greatly embarrassed. 

“ I fear that will not be possible, at least not 
for the present,” he replied. “ I hope you 
understand I would do anything in my power 
to help you, if I only could, but I must obey 
orders. Unhappily, I was instructed this 
morning to call upon you to hand over your 
passport, which I am to retain until I receive 
further orders ! ” 

“ So that I shall be detained here ? ” ex- 
claimed Margery, aghast. 

“ Not, I think, for more than a few days,” 
replied the pristaff. “ For if you obey the sum- 
mons I have just received for you from the 
secretary of the Consistoria, I am sure you will 
be permitted to leave Russia at once.” 

“And what does he want me to do?” ex- 
claimed Margery, breathlessly. 
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“ Simply to have your child baptized into the 
Orthodox Church by the parish pope imme- 
diately, and then to hand her over to the 
guardians who will be appointed to take charge 
of her.” 

“Then my answer is quickly given,” cried 
Margery, indignantly. “ I absolutely refuse ! ” 
“Let me implore you to reflect,” pleaded the 
pristaff. “You have seen all the misfortune 
that has befallen your husband through his dis- 
obedience to the Consistoria. In law he is 
now dead, and all his property in Russia has 
passed to your daughter as his next of kin, 
except such part of it as will be sold in a few 
days, to pay the expenses of his trial. Your 
child is a ward of the Consistoria, and will be 
placed in the hands of guardians, who will bring 
her up in the Orthodox faith. Nevertheless I 
am convinced, if you obey immediately, the 
Court will allow you to see your child from time 
to time.” 

“I have given you the only answer I shall 
ever give,” exclaimed the poor girl-wife. “The 
order of the Consistoria is simply infamous, and 
I shall never submit to it.” 

“Fortunately, you are allowed three days,” 
said the pristaff, “and I trust you will see, on 
reflection, how suicidal your refusal would be. 
You cannot possibly prevent your child being 

Vol. xv— 46. 



brought up in the Orthodox 
faith, but I must warn you 
that by Russian law any 
person attempting to prevent, 
or to persuade another, from 
becoming a member of the 
Orthodox Church is liable to 
a term of imprisonment not 
exceeding five years.” 

Without deigning to reply 
Margery turned and entered 
the house. The pristaff 
waited till the door was 
closed, and then, shaking 
his head sadly, took his 
departure. He was sincerely 
sorry for the misfortunes that 
had befallen the Macleans, 
but it seemed to him, as it 
would have done to ninety- 
nine Russian officials out of 
a hundred, that all their 
troubles were due to their 
own quixotic obstinacy. What 
could it matter to them 
whether they were called 
“Orthodox ” or Presbyterian? 

The events of the next few 
weeks seemed to Margery 
Maclean like the embodi- 
ment of a frightful nightmare. Completely cut 
off from her friends in England — who would, she 
knew, have moved Heaven and earth to help her 
had all her letters not been intercepted — she had 
absolutely no one to advise or protect her. The 
neighbouring landowners, formerly such, good 
friends, kept carefully aloof ; even the de- 
meanour of her own household was completely 
changed. • 

Wide World readers can hardly imagine 
the moral sufferings of a Russian family re- 
garded as “disaffected” by the bureaucracy. 
All the employ'eSy from the farm bailiffs to the 
poorest labourer, are as anxious to avoid any 
semblance of sympathy as they usually are to 
win their master’s favour by cringing servility. 
This is not due merely to unreasoning panic, 
however. They know that they are all regarded 
with suspicion, and any imprudent act of theirs 
would involve them in their master’s ruin. 
Among all the Macleans’ servants, only two 
Lithuanian peasants, the widow and daughter of 
the late gardener, dared to show the least 
sympathy with their mistress. 

Never, assuredly, was anyone in greater need 
of it than this poor wife and mother. A few 
days after the visit of the pristaff, the agent sent 
by the Court arrived to take over the adminis- 
tration of the property, of which little Jessie was 
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“the village pope was bound to administer to her a ‘paternal admonition.’ m 



now the legal owner. To have remained in the 
house while this man, an exceptionally brutal 
tchinovniky was drawing up an inventory of 
Margery’s household goods, placing his official 
seal on doors and cupboards, and finally selling 
part of the live stock to pay his expenses, would 
have been unendurable. That evening Margery 
took refuge with her child in the hut of her 
Lithuanian pensioner. 

About a week later Mrs. Maclean had another 
visitor — the village pope, who by Russian law 
was bound to administer to her a “paternal 
admonition” before theConsistoria took the steps 
against her which the pristaff had threatened. 

It was far from a grateful task to the unfortu- 
nate man. The social position of the Russian 
parish priest differs widely from that of the 
English clergy, as the landowners regard them 
as hardly above the rank of peasants. The 
Macleans, however, had always treated the 
ecclesiastic with marked kindness. He had 
had the honour of taking tea with them, and 
many a time had returned home with a bottle of 
choice vodka or a large packet of chocolate in 
the capacious pockets of his flowing robes. And 
now, he reflected sadly, all this was over. It was 
not only the vodka that he regretted, but he was 
sincerely sorry, too, for the troubles of the 
gracious barinya. He had, however, a luminous 
idea which he thought might make matters right 
after all. If the barinya would let him baptize 
her into the Orthodox Church as well as little 



Jessie, the Consistoria would 
have no excuse for taking the 
child away from her. If she 
had any conscientious scruples 
in the matter he would gladly 
inscribe her name in the lists 
he had to send to the Consis- 
toria of those who had taken 
the sacrament at Easter with- 
out her needing really to do 
so. This was constantly done 
by people who secretly be- 
longed to other religions, and 
he would not even ask the 
barinya for the small gratuity 
he always received for this 
service. 

His look of bewildered 
amazement at Margery’s in- 
dignant refusal would have 
seemed almost comic under 
less tragic circumstances. 

A far more serious matter 
was the summons which arrived 
about a week after this visit, 
ordering her to appear at the 
police-court of the statiy about 
twelve miles from Liasokoe, to answer for 
her failure to obey the orders of the Con- 
sistoria. What should she do with the child 
during this brief absence? While she had a 
horrible presentiment of some disaster befalling 
her if she left her unprotected, she dared not 
take her into the very heart of the enemy’s 
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camp, so, with a feeling of sickening dread, she 
decided to go alone. 

She was obliged to drive in an ordinary 
peasant cart, as the envoy of the Consistoria 
had already sold the carriage horses, including 
Yagailo, her special favourite, which she was 
always in the habit of riding or driving in 
her promenades in the vicinity. Little indeed 
did she imagine the invaluable service this 
equine pet was destined to do herself and her 
husband. 

To her surprise she was very coufteously 
received by the secretary of the Consistoria, who 
was paying an official visit to this district. She 
was politely warned that she would shortly be 
arrested and tried before the Ecclesiastical 
Court for the offence designated in the Svod as 
“ attempting to prevent a person from becoming 
a member of the Orthodox Church.” For the 
present she would be at 
liberty to attend to her 
private affairs, but would 
not be permitted to quit 
the precincts of the 
estate. Two hours later 
she was permitted to 
return to Liasokoe, all 
but heart-broken. 

On reaching the little 
izba that was now her 
home she saw her 
Lithuanian maid Yenlka 
running towards her at 
her utmost speed. 

As Margery sprang 
from the cart the girl 
threw herself upon her 
knees, and kissing her 
mistress’s dress, her feet, 
the very ground she was 
standing on, burst into 
an uncontrollable fit of 
sobbing. Poor Margery 
felt as if turned to stone. 

There was no need to tell her ; she knew 
instinctively what had happened. The child 
— her darling Jessie — was gone ! 

Half an hour after she had left home, the 
sobbing maid told her, a police-officer, accom- 
panied by two other persons, had arrived, and, 
showing a warrant from the Consistoria, had 
taken possession of Jessie— to place her, as they 
affirmed, in the hands of guardians officially 
appointed to take charge of her. 

The grief and despair of the poor mother can 
be more easily imagined than described. She 
would have given her very life to have been 
able to break down, if only for a moment, the 
invisible prison walls that isolated her from all 



the world. If she could only have sent one 
word to her friends in England ! 

All through that weary night it seemed to her 
that she could almost hear the voice of her 
husband in his monastery -prison imploring 
her to do something to help — and of poor little 
Jessie, crying her heart out in her desolation. 
When dawn broke at last and a ray of the rising 
sun shone brightly into her room, it was, 
perhaps, the association of ideas that brought 
to her mind the memories of Jessie’s old friend 
the krive. It seemed hardly possible that this 
visionary recluse could really help her, but even 
a few words of sympathy would bring some 
comfort to her aching heart. 

She set out on foot, accompanied by her 
faithful Yenlka, along the road that led to the 
izba of the priest of Perkounas. The day was 
intensely sultry, and ere long one of the sudden 



storms that are so frequent in this part of 
Russia burst over the forest. 

“You have come to me at last, my child,” 
cried the old priest, when Margery met him at 
the gate of his izba . “ Did you read the omen 

of the storm ? Just as the sun, which we 
reverence as the symbol of truth and justice, has 
conquered the dark thunder-clouds, so Mithra 
and the lightning-armed Perkounas have won the 
victory for you and vanquished all your foes.” 

“ Oh, batooshka,” exclaimed Margery, 
earnestly, “ if that were only true ! But, un- 
happily, we are altogether crushed. My husband 
is in prison ; my child has been taken from me ; 
and I am in absolute despair,” 
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“ But, my child, I tell you the battle is over ! ” 
cried the priest, exultantly. “ Mithra, the truth- 
lover, has conquered for you and has sent your 
own horse, Yagailo, here with the key that will 
restore to you your husband, your child, and 
your fortune.” 

Margery gazed at the kriv'c with a sinking 
heart. Her last hope, faint though it had been, 
that their eccentric friend might devise some 
means of helping her, was dashed to the ground. 
There was no doubt in her mind now that the 
poor man was mad after all ! 

It was long before she could bring herself to 
believe that, by what certainly looked like a 
miracle, she had really been provided with the 
means of escaping from 
the net in which she and 
her husband had been 
so artfully enmeshed. 

And yet the means had 
come to her, by a per- 
fectly natural sequence 
of occurrences which 
had resulted from a very 
simple accident. 

A Russian statesman 
of high rank, who had 
been sent by the Czar as 
a special Imperial com- 
missioner to examine the 
general condition of the 
Western Governments of 
Russia and Russian 
Poland, had fixed his 
head-quarters for a few 
days at the residence of 

Count B , a wealthy 

landowner, whose estate 
lay about thirty miles 
from Liasokoe. The day 
before Margery’s visit to the krive, a young 
official, a messenger from the Holy Synod, had 

arrived at the residence of Count B with 

a most important document, upon the margin 
of which the Czar had made certain notes and 
commentaries in his own handwriting. This 
document the messenger was instructed to hand 
personally to the Imperial commissioner for his 
perusal, and afterwards to convey it to the 
Governor of Warsaw. 

Count B ’s estate lies about twenty miles 

from the nearest railway, and the messenger, on 
his departure, fearing that he might lose his 
train for Warsaw if he drove to the station, was 
advised to ride there instead. The Count at 
once offered to lend him a horse, a splendid 
animal, which he had bought a few r days 
previously from a Jew denier. It was, as it 
happened, Margery’s favourite, Yagailo. 



Just before his departure the messenger 
fastened his despatch-bag to the saddle in the 
Polish fashion, and, holding his horse lightly by 
the bridle, was receiving his final instructions 
from the Imperial commissioner when a large 
dog sprang out of the house and began 

barking playfully at the horse’s feet. The 

startled Yagailo reared and plunged ; then, 
breaking away from the official, dashed down 
the drive, leaped over the low palings, and 
galloped swiftly away towards the wide forest 

that lay beyond. It was evident that if he 

reached it there would be no chance of his 
recapture for hours, but the documents he was 
carrying off in the despatch-bag could not be 



allowed at any cost to fall into the hands of a 
possible enemy to the bureaucracy. Rushing 
back to the hall, therefore, the Imperial com- 
missioner snatched up one of the rifles that had 
been brought by his Cossack escort and fired 
at the fugitive. The bullet tore up the sandy 
soil beneath the horse’s feet, but did no further 
damage. A moment later the flying Yagailo had 
disappeared among the trees. Soon, spurred on 
by the commissioner’s curses, a number of men 
— some mounted and some on foot — were 
scouring the forest, but no trace of the runaway 
could be found. 

Meanwhile Yagailo, with the wonderful 
instinct for locality which so many horses 
possess, steadily pursued his w r ay towards his 
old home at Liasokoe, and was soon miles 
away from that portion of the forest in which his 
pursuers were vainly searching for him. About 
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THE HOUSE OF THE KRIVfi WHERE THE FUGITIVE HORSE TOOK REFUGE WITH THE DESPATCHES. 



dawn he had reached the 
Temple of Perkounas. 

Kindness to animals was 
an essential part of the 
old Aryan religion that 
the krive was trying to 
revive, and whenever 
Yagailo had brought 
his mistress to pay a 
visit to the priest of 
Perkounas a bunch of 
luscious carrots, or some 
similar delicacy, had 
always been his reward. 

Little dreaming of : 
the priceless value to his 
mistress of the docu- ; 
ments he was carrying, 

Yagailo paused at the 
krive' s house, neighing 
impatiently for his ac- 
customed treat. The sound brought the 
astonished priest out, and an examination of the 
despatch-bag soon revealed to him the evidently 
official character of the carefully -sealed envelope. 

From a very dramatic episode in his own life, 
which, however, has nothing to do with this 
narrative, the krive had but little reason for 
showing any consideration or respect to the 
Holy Synod. Without a moment’s hesitation 
he opened the envelope and carefully perused 
its contents. The exact nature of that docu- 
ment is now known only to the Macleans, but 
— as, indeed, is proved by the sequel— had 
it then been published to the world the result 
would have been almost fatally compromising to 
the Russian Government. The keen-witted 
krive , who had only heard the night before of 
the Macleans’ disaster, realized at once that if 
this document were wisely used the Holy Synod 
could be compelled to order the Consistoria to 
grant his friends almost any conditions they 
might demand. 

In spite of his visionary ideas in theological 
matters the krive soon proved to the astounded 
Margery that he was quite competent to carry 
out his plan for defeating the dreaded Con- 
sistoria and saving her husband and child. A 
messenger, upon whose fidelity he knew that he 
could rely, was at once sent off to Riga with a 
telegram to Colonel Macdonald, begging him to 
come to his niece immediately. As it was 
essential that no one should know that Yagailo 
had taken refuge with him he was stabled in the 
subterranean chapel beside the ever - burning 
lamps of Perkounas. To the krive’s mind a 
sinless animal could not desecrate what he con- 
sidered the holiest spot on earth. 



A week after Colonel Macdonald received the 
krive' s telegram he was back in London with 
the despatches of the Imperial commissioner in 
his possession. The moment they were in 
safety the Procurator of the Holy Synod was 
informed that if Donald Maclean and his wife 
and child were in England within fifteen days, 
and a satisfactory guarantee given that the whole 
of their property, including the horse Yagailo, 
should be restored to them, the Imperial des- 
patches would be handed over by Donald 
Maclean himself to the Russian Embassy, and 
their contents would never be divulged. If, 
however, the family w'ere not in England on 
that date, the documents in question would 
be immediately published in the English 
Press. 

The reply came by telegram : “ Your con- 
ditions are accepted. Donald Maclean, his 
wife, and child will arrive in England next 
week.” 

Though seven years have passed away since 
then, the memory of that one month’s moral 
torture still seems to the Macleans in their new 
home in Canada like the shadow of a terrible 
nightmare, but with it is ever mingled their grate- 
ful memory of the priest of Perkounas. The krive 
died three years ago, but the part he played in the 
defeat of the bureaucracy was never discovered. 
No other krive has come forward to replace 
him. The sacred fire in the subterranean chapel 
of Perkounas is extinguished once more, but it 
still burns in many a Lithuanian izba, a symbol 
to those simple peasants, not only of Perkounas, 
the god of lightning, but, as their last krive 
taught them, of Mithra too, the supreme up- 
holder of justice, mercy, and truth. 
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An account of a visit to the quaint little South Sea kingdom of Tongatabu— the hub of the universe, 
as its inhabitants think. Miss Grimshaw’s chatty article will be found both amusing and interesting. 




)ERE stars in the blue firmament of 
the immense Pacific, mere specks 
on the rind of the swinging earth, 
the lands of the Pacific lie almost 
unnoted and unvisited, even in these 
days of universal wandering. Travellers who 
take the globe-girdling trip that has replaced 
the “ grand tour ” of our forefathers usually 
touch at Americanized Honolulu, or spend a 
day in Pango-Pango Harbour, and thus learn 
where two islands out of many thousands lie. 
Fiji hit the popular mind of the seventies with 
a comic song, and thenceforward became an 
actual place where people might really live, but 
where nobody could conceivably want to go. 
As for the rest of the Pacific — the immense 
world of archipelagos, atolls, high islands, low 
islands, kingdoms, republics, and colonies, com- 
prehended in that fifth part of the whole world’s 
surface covered by the title South Sea — no one, 
except a few Fellows of the Royal Geographical 
Society, knows anything at all about it. Even 
in these days of rapid travel the island world is 
very far away, and very much off the beaten 
track. If you are not bound for Honolulu or 
Samoa, where “ everyone ” goes, you must first 
make Auckland or Sydney, right at the other 
side of the world, and then see what you can 
get, and when, in the way of further transport, 
being prepared to lose a few weeks here and 
there, if necessary, without grumbling. There 
is no time in the Pacific, and no one is ever in 



a hurry under the shade of the cocoanut 
tree. 

Who has heard of Tongatabu ? Who knows 
where the Friendly Islands are ? You will not 
find them very readily on the map, but they are 
to be found, nevertheless, about a thousand 
miles to the north-east of New Zealand. And 
if you take the steamer that runs every month 
from Auckland to Honolulu, touching at the 
Friendly or Tongan group on the way, you will 
be set down in four days on the wharf of 
Nukualofa, the capital of the Island of Tonga- 
tabu, and the seat of the oddest, most comic- 
opera-like monarchy that the world ever knew. 

Tonga is a kingdom — the very last of the 
South Sea island monarchies. As yet the group 
is only “ protected ” — by Great Britain — and 
the King is left to enjoy his dignities to the 
full. There are a few dozens of English and 
German traders and planters in the three largest 
islands of the group, but the Tongan people do 
not rate them very highly. Indeed, they rate no 
one highly but themselves. Tonga is, in their 
opinion, the most important kingdom in the 
world, and the twenty thousand Tongans who 
inhabit it are the most important nation. When 
the war between China and Japan broke out, 
Tonga politely sent word to Great Britain that 
she intended to remain neutral and not take any 
part in the affair. Great Britain’s reply, I regret 
to say, is not recorded. 

The Tongans are a Christianized and partially 
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civilized, if a coloured, race. 
They are of a warm brown in 
hue, with dense black, wiry 
hair (usually dyed golden red 
with lime juice), tall, well- 
made frames, and immense 
muscular development. As 
a nation they are handsome, 
with intelligent faces, and a 
dignity of pose and move- 
ment that is sometimes un- 
kindly called the “ Tonga n 
swagger.” In education many 
of them would compare 
favourably with the average 
white man so far as mere 
attainments go, although a 
course of instruction at the 
local schools and colleges, 
amounting to very nearly the 
standard of an English matri- 
culation, does not prevent its 
recipient from believing firmly 
in the holiness of the sacred 
Tongan bats, feeding himself 
with his fingers, and walking 
about his native village naked 
as Adam, save for a cot- 
ton kilt. 

There is not only a 
King in Tonga, but a real 
palace, guards of honour, 
a Parliament, a Prime 
Minister, a Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and a 
large number of public 
officials. All these are 
Tongan natives. The 
King's guards are apt to 
make an especially vivid 
impression upon the new- 
comer as he walks up 
the wharf and sees the 
scarlet-coated sentry 
pacing up and down 
opposite the guard-room, 
with his fellows, also 
smartly uniformed, 
lounging inside. If the 
stranger, however, could 
have witnessed the scene 
on the wharf as soon as 
the steamer was signalled 
— the sudden running 
up of a dozen or two of 
guards who had 'been 
amusing themselves 
about the town in un- 
dress uniform (navy-blue 



kilt, red sash, and buff sing- 
let), the scrambling and dress- 
ing coram publico on the grass, 
getting into trousers, boots, 
shirt, tunic, and forage cap, 
and the hurried scuffle to get 
ready in time and make a fine 
appearance to the steamer 
folk — he might think rather 
less of Tonga’s military disci- 
pline. 

Beyond the wharf lies the 
town, straggling over a good 
mile of space, and consisting 
of a few main streets and one 
or two side alleys bordered 
by pretty, verandaed, flowery 
houses. The pavement is the 
same throughout — green grass 
kept short by the constant 
passing of bare feet. There 
are a good many trading 
stores, filled with wares suited 
to native tastes — gaudy 
prints, strong perfumes, cut- 
lery, crockery, and “Brum- 
magem ” jewellery. 

The streets are busy 
to-day — busy for 
Nukualofa, that is. 
Every now and then a 
native passes, flying by 
on a galloping, bare- 
backed horse, or strid- 
ing along the grass with 
the inimitable Tongan 
strut ; for it is steamer 
day, and the monthly 
Union boat is the 
theatre, the newspaper, 
the society entertain- 
ment, the luxury -< pro- 
vider of all the archipe- 
lago. On the other 
twenty-nine or thirty 
days of the month you 
may stand in the middle 
of the main street for 
half an hour at a time 
and not see a single 
passer-by ; but steamer 
day galvanizes the whole 
island into life. 

The sand of the beach 
beside the wharf is as 
white as snow ; it is pul- 
verized coral from the 
reef, nothing else. 
Great fluted clam shells, a 
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foot long and more, lie about the strand among 
the trailing, pink -flowered convolvulus vines that 
wreathe the shore of every South Sea island. 
Unkempt pandanus trees, mounted on quaint, 
high wooden stilts, overhang the green water 
among the taller and more graceful cocoa- 
palms. Norfolk Island pines — odd, formal, 
and suggestive of hairbrushes — stand among ' 
feathery iron woods and spreading avavas about 
the palace of the King. Quite close to the 
wharf this latter is placed — a handsome, 
two-storied building, with wide verandas and 
a tower. Scarlet-coated septries march up and 
down all day at 
its gates ; it is 
surrounded by a 
wall and carefully 
guarded from in- 
truders. George 
Tu bo u II. is 
among the shyest 
of monarchs, and 
hates nothing so 
much as being 
stared at ; so on 
steamer days there 
is little sign of life 
to be seen about 
the palace. 

The present 
writer, who ar- 
rived in Tonga at 
an interesting his- 
torical crisis, was 
promised an audi- 
ence with the re- 
tiring monarch, 
and, after waiting 
a week or two, had 
begun to smarten 
up her best frock 
in anticipation 
of a summons 



to the Royal presence, when the promise was 
suddenly recalled, and the visitor informed that 
the King declined to see her then or at any other 
time. A little investigation revealed the cause. 
The High Commissioner of the Western Pacific 
had recently come over from Fiji to remonstrate 
with the Tongan monarchy concerning certain 
very unconstitutional behaviour, and a British 
man-of-war had accompanied him. I, being the 
only person on the island from “ Home,” had 
naturally been associating with the formidable 
stranger. This was enough for the King. There 
was a plot to deprive him of his throne, 

he was certain ; 
and it was ob- 
vious that I was 
in it, whatever 1 
might choose to 
say to the con- 
trary. 

See me? His 
Majesty nearly 
had an apoplectic 
fit at the idea. 
There was no 
knowing what 
crime 1 might 
not be capable 
of, once ad- 
mitted to the 
Royal palace. 
George Tubou II. 
is six feet four and 
twenty-seven stone 
weight, but he is 
distinctly of a ner- 
vous tempera- 
ment ; and his 
fears of Guy-Faw- 
kesism kept pos 
session of his mind 
during the whole 
of my stay. 
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There is no one, surely, in the world who 
quite comes up to George of Tonga for a “guid 
conceit o' himsel’.” When he wished to provide 
himself with a Queen, some seven or eight years 
ago, he first applied to the German Emperor, 
to know if there was a German Princess of 
marriageable age whom he could have. The 
Kaiser politely replied in the negative. King 
George then sent proposals to a Princess of 
Hawaii, who was as 
well educated as any 
white lady, and used 
to diplomatic society 
in Washington. This 
also failing, he turned 
his attentions to his 
own country; and 
then began the most 
extraordinary love- 
story ever told under 
the Southern Cross — 
a story that could have 
happened nowhere on 
the globe except in the 
comic - opera country 
of Tonga. 

There were two 
eligible Princesses of 
the Royal Line of 
Tonga — Princess Ofa 
and Princess Lavinia. 

The King appears to 
have proposed to them 
both, and then found 
himself unable to de- 
cide between the 
two. They were both 

Vol. xv.— 47 . 



of high rank, both good-looking, after the 
portly Tongan fashion, and both very willing to 
be Queen, reign over the fine palace, order lots of 
silk dresses from Auckland, wear the Queen's 
crown of Tonga (supposed to be gold, but rather 
inclined to outbreaks of verdigris), and see the 
natives get off their horses and kneel on the 
ground when the Royal State carriage drove by. 
But the King kept both Princesses in the 
agonies of suspense 
ever present and hope 
constantly deferred for 
months — until the 
wedding-day was fixed, 
the wedding-cake 
(ordered three years 
before from a New 
Zealand confectioner 
for the German Prin- 
cess who was not to 
be had) patched up 
and freshly coloured, 
the wedding-dress pro- 
vided, at the expense 
of the Government of 
Tonga, and actually 
made ! Not till the 
very night before the 
wedding did his dila- 
tory Majesty at last de- 
clare his intentions and 
fix upon the Princess 
he had proposed to 
last, whom nobody ex- 
pected him to take — 
Lavinia. It is a sober 
fact that the wedding 
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invitation cards, sent out at the last minute, 
were printed with a blank for the bride’s name, 
which was added with a pen ! 

Lavinia, overjoyed at her good luck, got into 
the Governmentally-provided wedding-dress next 
day, and — as the fairy tales say — “the wedding 
was celebrated with great pomp ! ” There is no 
sense of humour in Tonga. If there had been, 
the King could hardly have selected the means 
of consolation for Ofa’s disappointment that he 



tained her for some weeks, and then sent her 
back to Fiji with a big packet of fine tobacco 
and a barrel of spirits, to console her for the 
non-success of her visit. She is rather older 
than the King himself and by no means lovely, 
which explains His Majesty’s hard-heartedness. 
A favoured candidate is Princess Pomar£, of the 
Royal Family of Tahiti. She has been described 
to the King as handsome and at least sixteen 
stone weight, both of which claims are correct, 
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actually did choose in sending her the bottom 
half of his wedding-cake as soon as the ceremony 
was over. Princess Ofa was not proud ; she 
had been beating her head on the floor-mats 
and pulling out handfuls of her long black hair 
all the morning, but when the consolatory cake 
arrived she accepted it promptly and ate it. 

There are generally illuminations on the night 
of a Royal wedding. Tonga was not behind- 
hand in this mattei, but the illuminations were 
of rather an unusual kind, being nothing less 
than numbers of burning native houses, set on 
fire by the indignant friends of the jilted 
Princess Ofa. The fViends of the new Queen 
retaliated in kind, and for nearly a week arson 
became the recognised sport of the island. 
This excess of party feeling soon died down, 
however, and the newly-married couple were left 
to honeymoon in peace. 

An infant Princess was born in due time, and 
not very long after Queen Lavinia died. Here 
was Princess Ofa’s chance, if Fate had per 
mitted ; but Ofa herself was dead, leaving no 
eligible Princess to console the widowed King. 

For more than three years the monarch (who 
is still only thirty-two) has lived alone, a mark 
for every husband - hunting Princess in the 
Pacific. A grand daughter of the late Thakom- 
bau, Fiji’s once terrible cannibal King, invited 
herself to stay in the palace last Christmas. 
King George received her pleasantly, enter- 



as the writer can testify from a recent stay in the 
Society Islands. King George really wants a 
European Princess, but as soon as he has been 
convinced for the second time that this is 
impossible he will probably decide on the 
Tahitian Princess and elevate her to the 
Tongan throne, since he admires fat women 
exceedingly. 

One of the most remarkable things in this 
remarkable country is the Parliament. I have 
no space here to record the history of this 
august assembly’s birth and development, but it 
has been a notable chapter in Tongan history. 
The Parliament usually consists of the King 
and Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, the Chief Justice, and a score or 
two of important chiefs; some of whom inherit by 
birth, while others are returned by their native 
villages. At the time of writing there are a couple 
of vacancies in this remarkable assembly, since 
the High Commissioner of the Western Pacific 
(Governor of Fiji) has just deported the Prime 
Minister and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
to Fiji, on account of certain proceedings which 
resulted in emptying Tonga’s public treasury 
and leaving nothing to show for it. Their 
absence does not greatly matter, however, as it 
is a rule of the Tongan Constitution that Parlia- 
ment shall not meet oftener than once in three 
years. An excellent and practical reason lies at 
the root of this seemingly peculiar law. Tongatabu 
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is a small island, only twenty miles long ; and 
when the members of Parliament — dressed in 
new cotton kilts, with smart, large floor-mats 
tied round their waists with sinnet (cocoanut 
fibre plait), and violet, sea-green, or lemon silk 
shirts on their brown backs — arrive from the 
outer villages and islands in Nukualofa with all 
their relatives for the beginning of the Session, 
something very like a famine sets in. The 
whole Parliament, also its sisters, aunts, and 
grandpapas, has to be fed at public expense 
while it stays in the capital arranging the affairs 
of the nation. And as the length of its sitting 
is always regulated by the amount of provisions 
available, and never ends until the last yam, the 
last skinny chicken, and the last sack of pine- 
apples is eaten up, it is easy to understand why 
the capital does not care to undergo such a 
strain any oftener than it can help. 

A new Prime Minister and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer will be appointed before long, and it 
is to be a necessary condition of the latter office 
in future that the Chancellor shall understand a 
reasonable amount of arithmetic. There is also 
to be a rigid rule about the keeping of the key 
of the Government safe in some suitable place. 
A good deal of trouble was caused by the last 
Chancellors losing it one day when he was out 
bathing on the coral reef. There was a 
duplicate, but the Chancellor had carefully 
locked it up in the safe to make sure it 
should not be lost ! The poor old gentle- 
man nearly got sunstroke hunting about the 
coral reef for the key until he found it. 



If it had been carried away by the tides, 
the safe must have remrined closed until 
an expert from Auckland could be brought 
up to open it. As the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer did not know how much he had in 
it, or how much he had spent in the last quarter, 
it can readily be understood that the public 
accounts acquired an entirely superfluous 
extra tangle or two during the absence of the 
lost key. 

Of Tonga itself — of its quaint, monotonous, 
yet beautiful scenery ; its handsome people, 
its curious feed-built houses, its orange woods 
and pineapple groves, its wonderful . sea- 
caves, and prehistoric Royal tombs hidden 
in lonely forests, where the paroquets and 
kingfishers chatter all day long undisturbed 
in the great avava trees — a whole book 
might easily be written. One of much note, 
indeed, has been written — Mariner's “Tonga 
Islands,” dating from the year 1816, and still 
a classic among works of travel. But since 
those days Tonga is revolutionized. From being 
one of the most primitive and simple places in 
the world it has become one that aims at the 
highest and most complex civilization. Its 
failures — excusable and natural, yet irresistibly 
funny — provide the comic-opera element that is 
so marked a characteristic of the country. Yet 
the Tongans deserve credit for their aspirations, 
mistaken though they may be, since, alone 
among the brown races of the Pacific, they have 
tried in all seriousness to lift themselves to the 
level of the white. 




From a ] 11 love in a cottage ” in tonga. [Photo. 
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His First Chance. 



By Ralph Stock, of Maple Creek, Assiniboia, Canada. 

A story of the Canadian North-West Mounted Police, related to the author by the chief actor 
therein, who, for obvious reasons, does not wish his name to be disclosed. Few of our readers, we 
imagine, will blame the trooper for the choice he made between duty and humanity. 



“ j swgi ou will go,” the Colonel said, 
“from here to Chinook, 

RmjEHI thoroughly scouring the interven- 
ing country, but not losing more 
time than you can possibly help. 
You can’t lose your way. Make ‘The-Old- 
Man-On-His-Back ’ your objective. You can 
see that from here on a clear day, and from 
there a well-worn trail runs to Chinook. The 
thief is quite a young fellow, about twenty-two, 
of medium height, with red hair and a hare 
lip. He was working for Harris, the horse- 
rancher, and the horse he has stolen is a light 
sorrel with a white star on its forehead and 
branded ‘ P * on the left shoulder.” 

The Colonel stopped for a moment, and then 
continued in a less official tone : “ You know, 

VV , I would send another man with you if 

it were possible, but I’m short-handed now with 
that Connell man still at large, and I don’t think 
you will have much difficulty. He’s new to his 
work, and you will most likely hear of his where- 
abouts at some ranch on the way. If not, he is 
sure to make for Chinook to sell the horse, and 
you will get some information there. By the 
way, his name is Cullock. Remember, this is 
your first chance, and you must prove yourself 
worthy of the trust I am placing in you. If you 
succeed, you may be sure I shall not overlook 
it in my report to head-quarters. You had 
better start at once. Now you may go.” 

At the last sentence the official tone had 
returned. 

The tall, well-made, neatly-uniformed figure 
that had stood so passively throughout the 
Colonel’s lengthy instructions saluted and with- 
drew. Now, after nearly a year of monotonous 
drudgery, ordered here and there and every- 
where on every senseless fatigue invented to 
prevent monomania running rampant in the 

detachment, Bob \V , of the Canadian North- 

West Mounted Police, mounted his horse and 
loped gently over the crisp prairie grass in the 
direction of a giant blue mountain that reared 



its massive form above the southern horizon. 
His chance had come — the chance of a lifetime. 
To his youthful vision promotion was practically 
his. He took off his wide-brimmed felt hat 
and waved it to the mountain in the sheer 
exhilaration of the moment, while his wiry little 
horse trotted on, utterly ignoring the gentle pats 
and strokes on her silky neck that betokened her 
rider’s good spirits. 

“Red hair; hare lip,” Bob mused, his 
thoughts keeping time with his horse’s stride. 
“ A man’s a fool to try thieving with trade-marks 
like that, especially on the prairie, where there 
isn’t much chance of disguising yourself. Now, 
in London it would be different.” Like all 
newly-arrived Englishmen, Bob compared every- 
thing with its possible duplicate in the 
Motherland. 

As mile covered mile, “The-Old-Man-On-His- 
Back,” the Indian equivalent for the mountain 
that stood like a giant sentinel on the boundary 
of Assiniboia and Montana, became more and 
more distinct. 

At last Bob drew rein at a prosperous-looking 
ranch, where a tall, sun-tanned man in leather 
“chaps,” with a medley of dogs at his heels, 
informed him that no man with red hair on a 
light sorrel horse had been seen near there. 

Bob continued his way for about another five 
miles, and again drew rein at a bubbling spring 
on the edge of a villainous-looking “muskeg” 
(prairie bog). 

“ Guess this’ll do as well as anywhere,” he 
muttered, and flung himself from his horse. 
He loosened the cinch and, flinging the lines 
on the ground, allowed the beast to graze in 
freedom. Then, drawing a bulky parcel of 
bread and meat and a tin mug from his saddle- 
bag, he deposited himself on the warm grass 
and fell-to with a will. 

The meal finished and washed down by a 
long drink from the spring, the trooper carefully 
filled and lit his pipe. Then, drawing a black 
book from his tunic, he commenced to write 
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up his report, for every hour has to be accounted 
for in the North-West Mounted Police. 

“Reached bottom Coolie Ranch 12 a.m. 
No news of Cullock,” he wrote ; “ searched 
cotton-wood patch, then rode on to muskeg five 



reason that he was a greenhorn, he rode his 
horse to the spring and let the lines hang loose 
while the animal drank its fill. Suddenly, from 
the other end of the muskeg, with a whir of a 
hundred wings, a flock of wild geese rose in a 




“ A TALL, SUN-TANNED MAN INFORMED HIM THAT NO MAN WITH RED HAIR ON A LIGHT 
SORREL HORSE HAD BEEN SEEN NEAR THERE." 



miles distant ; there had dinner at 1 p.m.” He 
little guessed what would be the next entry in 
that report book. 

“ If the man isn’t a fool he’ll make straight 
for Chinook,” he mused, leaning back in the 
luxuriant brown grass, “ in which case I’m bound 
to get a clue there or else overtake him on the 
way. His horse is sure to be grass fed, and 
you’re fairly made of oats, aren’t you, Ruby, old 
girl,” addressing the mare as she grazed placidly 
on, ignoring the remark. “ I’d better push on 
to ‘The-Old-Man-On-His-Back,’ ’’ he continued, 
jumping to his feet ; “ the less time I waste the 
more chance I have of catching the beggar.” 

He caught the horse and jumped lightly into 
the saddle. 

“ Guess you’d like a drink, old girl,” he said, 
and then, for the simple though abundant 



body from a cluster of niggerheads, and with 
loud quackings sailed right over the horse’s 
head. 

Now, compared with the prairie-bred horse of 
a ranch, Ruby led a decidedly artificial life in 
the barracks. She had her oats twice a day, 
and sometimes went out on parade looking 
very smart, and no doubt feeling so, but 
muskegs and the eccentricities of wild geese 
were matters of youthful days, and she knew 
them not. Therefore, the sudden apparition of 
some fifty white wings violently flapping past 
her head was, to say the least, startling. She 
gave one terrified snort, and then, with a mighty 
leap, plunged into the muskeg, where she 
promptly sank to the girths, each struggle send- 
ing her deeper into the treacherous mire. 

Bob shot from the saddle like a stone from a 
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catapult, and landed about three yards from the 
horse. He felt the soft, warm mud already 
round his waist, and, like the horse, he naturally 
struggled to reach the bank, with the same 
result. After a full minute Bob realized that 
his struggles were only making things worse, 
and gave it up. Not so Ruby ; she kicked and 
plunged, plunged and kicked, in a perfect frenzy 
of terror, until suddenly something black flashed 



tight round his body, and the other end of the 
rope securely fastened to the horn of the stock- 
saddle on the sorrel horse. The red-haired 
man was on its back in a second, and for the 
next two minutes Bob thought his legs must 
part from his body. Slowly but surely the 
clinging mud, though loth to part with its 
victim, gave way to the sorrel’s steady strain, 
and at last a mud- encrusted figure was igno- 




SLOWLY BUT SURELY THE CLINGING MUD GAVE WAY TO THE SORREL’S STEADY STRAIN.’* 



before Bob’s eyes, and the next moment one of 
the mare’s hind hoofs crashed full against his 
forehead, and all was dark. 

When he again opened his eyes three pairs 
of eyes were staring at him from the bank with 
undisguised curiosity. They belonged to Ruby, 
a light sorrel horse with a white star on its fore- 
head, and a man with decidedly carroty hair, 
whose anything but shapely mouth was distorted 
into a species of smile. 

“ Good heavens ! ” muttered Bob, the full 
irony of his position coming on him like a flash. 

“ Guess you’re pretty well stuck,” the stranger 
commented. 

' Bob’s mind was too full of conflicting emotions 
to reply. 

Without another word he of the red hair 
unstrapped a lariat from the pommel of his 
saddle and prepared for a throw. 

The noose fell clear over Bob’s head and 
lay in a circle on the soft alkali mud round his 
waist, but only for a moment. The next it was 



miniously bumped from grass-tuft to grass-tuft, 
and finally to dry land. 

Then, at last, Bob found his voice. “ Thanks, 
very much,” he said, lamely. “You’ve saved 
my life.” 

“Oh, nonsense,” was the red-haired one’s 
polite retort. ft If I’d been in there — mind, I 
don’t say it’s likely I should, I’ve had too much 
to do with muskegs — d’yer mean to say you’d 
ha’ passed me by ? ” 

Bob hesitated. “ Well, it depends on circum- 
stances a lot, doesn’t it ? ” he said, at last, and 
there was a world of meaning in the tone. “ I 
must say if I’d been in your shoes and you’d 
been in mine I’m afraid I should have thought 
twice about it” 

“ Well, that’s not my way, anyhow,” remarked 
the red-haired man ; “I believe if the Evil One 
himself was stuck in a muskeg I’d pull him out 
I’ve had some, you see, only it had got to my 
neck when I was lugged out, and that makes it 
a bit more exciting.” 
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“ Have a drink ? ” suggested Bob, as he drew 
a mud-caked flask from his tunic. 

“ Well, now, you’ve saved my life,” said the 
red-haired man, as the neck of the flask touched 
his lips. 

“ I’m after a fellow named Cullock, with red 
hair and a sorrel horse that doesn’t belong to 
him,” said Bob, flinging a stone at one of his 
late friends the niggerheads, and refraining from 
the personality of the hare lip. 

“ TJjat so ? ” said his companion. “ Well, I 
guess you’ll catch him all right. I know him 
pretty well.” 

There was a twinkle in his eye as he made 
this assertion, and a half smile flitted across 
Bob’s face. 

“ I don’t know so much about that,” he 
replied ; “ they’re slippery chicks, these horse 
thieves.” 

“This one ain’t,” was the prompt reply. 
“ He’s new to the game ; and, as far as I can 
see, he’s made a mighty big fool of himself 
already.” 

“You know of his whereabouts, then?” 
exclaimed Bob, with well-simulated interest 
and curiosity. 

“ Oh, I sha’n’t give him away ; you needn’t 
alarm yourself about that,” replied the stranger. 
“ He’s not a bad sort at bottom, but he’s been 
a failure from the start, and that kind of dis- 
heartens a man, doesn’t it ? He came to the 
country three years ago, leaving an invalid 
mother and a delicate sister at home dependent 
on him. He thought there was a better chance 
for a fellow out here, and I guess he was 
right — that is, if the fellow has any sort of luck. 
But he hadn’t — never had ; you know there are 
men like that. Of course, , he pitched his first 
camp in Manitoba ; every greeny does, till he 
finds there are better places in Canada. He 
got ten dollars a month there, on a farm, for 
ploughing fourteen hours a day, wearin’ the skin 
off the soles of his feet and sleepin’in a hay barn 
with two blankets and a few hundred rats. He 
put in six months there — sixty dollars. That 
was great. He would send the whole lot home 
as a surprise, he thought ; wouldn’t his mother 
be pleased ? Then, one day, through overwork 
and underfeeding, one of the team drops dead 
in the furrow. Out comes Mr. Farmer, turnin’ 
the air blue with his language. * You good-for- 

nothing, greeny son of a ,’ he started ; but 

that’s just where he went too far, and the next 
minute he was lying alongside the dead horse. 
When he got up there were two teeth missin’, 
and his face wasn’t pretty. ‘ You’ve killed my 
horse,’ he says, 1 my hundred-dollar horse. A 
fine lot of wages you’re goin’ to get out o’ me ! ’ 

“ Somehow the greeny didn’t see any use in 



arguin’, so he just packed up his gripsack, flung 
it over his shoulder, and footed it away. Then 
he went to another farm and hired on for 
harvestin’ at forty dollars a month. His mother 
wouldn’t be disappointed after all ! He managed 
to stand it for three weeks there, workin’ fifteen 
hours a day stookin’ wheat. At the end of the 
time he was took sick. Alkali water and not 
enough grub did it, and his knees just wouldn’t 
hold him up. He was in bed a week, then he 
was ready to work again. Then he asked for a 
little money for his three weeks’ work to send 
home. ‘ Oh, dear, no,’ says Mr. Farmer ; ‘ this 
week in bed has taken all that to keep you in 
physic and grub. You must start a new 
month.’ 

“ Then he beat his way up to the North-West 
in the caboose of a train. Up there he hired on 
for thirty dollars a month. Now, anyway, he’d 
be able to send some money home. Second 
day on the ranch he was sent out to fetch 
in the cows. They used their bronchos for 
that sort of game on that ranch. ‘ Get 
’em broke by degrees,’ says the boss, and 
all the hands looked on, grinning, while the 
greenhorn puts on a look of ‘ don’t care ’ and 
climbs into the saddle, feelin* awful proud at the 
attention he’s attracting. He’s no sooner on 
than the horse takes two cat-jumps and a buck, 
and the greeny finds himself on tcrra-firma 
again, with a twinging pain in his right leg. 
It’s broke instead of the horse, and he has to go 
to Medicine Hat Hospital He stays there four 
months, and then gets a letter saying his mother’s 
dying. He hasn’t a cent to get home with ; he 
owes the hospital a hundred dollars ; and 
the only being on the earth he cares about 
is dying. So he just hires out to the same 
ranch where he broke his leg, and after a week’s 
work he takes a horse out of the corral one 
night, the horse’s saddle (they owe him that for 
breaking his leg), and hits the trail for the 
States. There he figures on selling the horse 
and saddle and crossing from New York, and 
there you are.” 

“ You mean, here you are,” thought Bob, but 
refrained from speech. 

The trooper sat and gazed at the muskeg, his 
mind a perfect torment of conflicting ideas of 
duty, honour, and humanity. 

“Well, what are you going to do?” said the 
red-haired one at last. 

Bob hesitated, but only for a moment. 
“ Well,” he said, at last, “ I must do my duty.” 

“ Ah ! ” commented he of the red hair. 

“ I must do my best to catch this man,” con- 
tinued Bob, slowly, gazing dreamily at a clump 
of grass. “ I think the best course would be to 
head straight for Chinook. He’s sure to try 
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and sell the horse and saddle there. Don’t you 
think so ?” 

“ I guess so,” was the only comment. 

“ Of course, there’s Harvard, only a few miles 
from there, but he’s hardly likely to take the 
trouble to go there when Chinook is so much 
nearer, is he ? ” 

“ No ; s’pose not.” 

“And in the meantime I think I’ll have a little 
nap. My head isn’t made of cast iron, and that 
was a pretty hard crack I got Perhaps we’d 
better shake hands in case you have to go 
before I wake up,” he concluded. 



The hand of the policeman held the hand of 
the thief for a brief instant. 

“ Man,” said the latter, and his voice shook 
with emotion, “you’re all wool, and an inch 
thick.” 

“ Good-bye,” said Bob ; “ just keep an eye 
skinned for any fellow with red hair, a hare lip, 
and riding on a sorrel horse with a white star on 
its forehead.” 

But the individual answering to that descrip- 
tion was quickly disappearing into the blue mist 
that shrouds the prairie — and with him went 
Bob’s first chance. 
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The story of a trip to Europe, of a tin box containing valuable securities, and of a thief's audacious 
attempts to secure them. Mr. Hastings’s exciting experience points a moral for careless travellers. 



HAVE been for over ten years in 
the employ of Messrs. Max E. 
Pultzer and Co., cotton brokers, 
of New Orleans, U.S.A. Starting 
as office-boy I, in time, attained 
the position of settling-clerk — a very respon- 
sible position. During the whole of this lengthy 
period I had taken no holiday, preferring to 
save my money towards purchasing a home 
for my mother and sisters. 

On July 2nd, 1903, the senior member of our 
firm sent for me to come to his private office. I 
accordingly left my desk and more or less 
nervously obeyed the summons. 

“ Come in,” said Mr. Pultzer, as I knocked 
at the door. “ Sit down, Hastings.” 

Wonderingly I did so, the idea of being seated 
in the “Governor’s” sanctum being rather a 
novelty to any of us clerks. 

“ Hastings, you haven’t had a vacation for 
quite a long time, I believe ? ” said Mr. Pultzer, 
presently. 

“ No, sir,” I answered. 

“ Well, we want you to have one this year, 

Vol. XV.- 4 a 




and at our expense, too. How would a trip to 
Europe strike you, eh ? ” 

It is a wonder that I didn’t, faint then and 
there. Such a thing as a trip to Europe had 
never, even in my wildest dreams, entered my 
mind — at least, not while my home was being 
paid for. I don’t know what I said in answer, 
but Mr. Pultzer continued, smilingly : — 

44 We have not forgotten your services last 
winter, and we feel we should like to recognise 
them by giving you this pleasure.” 

I may state here that I had been fortunate 
enough to save the firm a large sum of money 
some months before by an anticipation of 
coming events on the Cotton Exchange. 

Well, the matter ended in my accepting Mr. 
Pultzer’s kind offer, and the following Monday 
I was ready to leave for New York, there to sail 
vid the American line for Southampton. About 
ten o’clock I called at the office, when my 
employer gave me an order for my steamship 
ticket and a certified cheque for five hundred 
dollars for expenses. 

14 1 want you to go from London direct to 
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Vienna ou a little business for me,” he said ; 
“ after that your time is your own. Here are 
ten United States Government bonds of a 
thousand dollars each, also a letter to my 
mother in Vienna. I want you to deliver them 
on the morning of the 25th, which is her birth- 
day ; it will be a pleasant surprise for her. A 
safe journey to you, and don’t forget to enjoy 
yourself ! ” 

I bade my office friends good-bye, and took 
the train for New York. 

In my capacity as settling- 
clerk I had frequently 
handled many times the 
amount now entrusted to 
me in actual cash, so had 
no misgivings at being 
in charge of such a large 
sum. 

Leaving New York on 
Wednesday, I was shown 
my state-room, which I 
was to share with another 
gentleman, as the ship’s 
passenger-list was full. On 
retiring to rest the first 
night I unpacked my bag, 
my one trunk being in the 
hold, and placed at the 
bottom, in a lacquered 
tin box, the package of 
bonds. This box fastened 
with a Yale “Indestruc- 
tible ” lock, so that it 
would be impossible for 
anyone to tamper with its 
contents without breaking 
it open. My cabin companion — a keen-looking, 
pleasant- faced man of perhaps thirty-five — came 
in soon after, and we had a little chat before 
going to bed. In the morning we went to 
breakfast together, but for reasons I do not care 
to dwell upon I soon left the table and sought 
my state-room. I felt distinctly miserable, and 
should have liked to have been abb to walk the 
rest of the journey. My room-mate — who had 
informed me that his name was Kahn and that 
he was a buyer for r. large German lace-house — 
soon came to look me up and advised me to go 
on deck, as I should not suffer so much there. 
We accordingly went up and, walking about 
together, became very friendly, the more so as 
my friend proved himself both agreeable and 
well-informed. Somehow, on an ocean voyage 
friendships ripen quickly, so that one becomes 
intimate with people who under ordinary cir- 
cumstances one would barely say “ good 
evening ” to. Thus it came about that ere long 
Mr. Kahn and I were the best of friends, 



although we had only known one another such 
a short time. 

One night I went to my bag for something 
and happened to take out the tin box. 

“What’s that?” asked Kahn, laughingly; “your 
family jewels ? ” 

“ No,” said I, carelessly. “ Only some 
papers and things.” 

The next day, there being a concert on board, 
I required some money and went to my state- 
room for it. Kahn lay in 
his berth, apparently fast 
asleep. Dragging out my 
bag I quietly opened the 
tin box, lifted the bonds, 
and took from underneath 
a few notes in American 
money. Then I replaced 
everything, locked the box 
and also my bag, and went 
on deck again. The next 
day was the last before 
we reached Southampton, 
and everybody was busy 
packing their belongings. 
I collected my things to- 
gether, intending to stow 
them away, but when I 
came to put the key into 
the lock of my bag it re- 
fused to work. I turned 
and twisted it every way, 
but still it would not open. 
Annoyed at this mishap I 
rang for the steward, w*ho 
suggested taking it 
to the purser, who had a 
number of keys, one of which might fit. So up 
we went, and the obliging purser tried his 
armoury of keys upon the bag. None of them 
were of any use, however, and finally the lock 
had to be broken open. 

“ It’s strange it should go wrong like this,” I 
said ; “it has always worked properly before.” 

“ Have you anything of value in it ? ” queried 
Purser Williams. 

“ Yes ; ten thousand dollars in negotiable 
bonds,” I replied. 

“ Then you are a careless young man ! ” he 
said, sternly. “ You should have left them with 
me ; that’s what I’m here for. I’ll take them 
now until to-morrow morning. You’d better 
look and see if they are still there.” 

The officer’s words startled me, and I peered 
anxiously into my tin box. Yes ; the bonds 
were there all right, so I gave them to the 
purser, then took my bag back and packed it, 
thinking nothing more of the incident. 

“Where will you stay in London?” asked 
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Mr. Kahn next morning, as the big liner was 
nearing shore. 

“Oh, I’m going right through to Paris,” I 
answered. 

“ Good — so am I,” he said. “ We will go to 
the Continental there.” 

I was glad of his company, as I knew nothing 
of travelling on this side of the Atlantic. We 
took the afternoon train for Paris, and arrived 
there about midnight, driving to the Hotel • 



Unlocking the door I beheld a starting sight. 
My trunk and bag had been forced open, and 
clothes and shirts were strewn in wild confusion 
all over the place— on the floor, on the chairs, 
everywhere ! Even the bed and all the 
drawers had been ransacked for something. 
But what ? I rang for the servants, and soon 
the manager, greatly excited, was in my room. 
Absolutely nothing, however, was missing, so 
nothing could be done, although it was sug- 




Continental in the Rue Rivoli. Here I lost no 
time in depositing my precious tin box in the 
hotel safe. Mr. Kahn told me that he “ came 
over ” several times a year, and knew Paris “ like 
a book.” He suggested that we should go out 
and get something to eat, and, nothing loth, I 
agreed. 

After a stroll we went to the Tavern Tourtel 
and ordered some food. Hardly had we begun 
to discuss it, however, when Kahn suddenly 
jumped up. “ Gracious me ! ” he cried, ex- 
citedly. “I have quite forgotten to cable to 
my firm. Wait just a little while, won’t you ? 
I sha’n’t be long.” 

So saying, he rushed out of the building. 

I sat for some time looking about me, and 
then, as Kahn did not return, and thinking that 
possibly something had detained him, I made 
my way back to the hotel. I took my key, 
asked that I might be called early in the 
morning, and then went up to my room. 



gested that the police should be communicated 
with. 

Suddenly a thought struck me. The broken 
lock on board ship ; Kahn’s insistent attendance 
on me ; his curious disappearance that very 
evening ! I also remembered, with a start, that 
the only five minutes he had left me was when 
I had given my box into the manager’s keeping. 
Had he come back and searched my belongings, 
hoping to find the ten thousand dollars? 
Things certainly looked suspicious. Hurrying 
down to the office I asked for Mr. Kahn. The 
gentleman was not in. No ; he had brought 
no luggage. It had not come from the Gare 
St. Lazare Station. 

I remembered then that my own luggage was 
all that came up, and I put down the gentle- 
manly Mr. Kahn at once as a clever “crook.” 
How I thanked my lucky stars that I had had 
the sense to put the bonds into safe keeping 1 
The hotel people were very apologetic when I 
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left next morning, but nothing could be done ; 
besides, even now I was not absolutely sure 
Mr. Kahn was the guilty person. I started for 
Vienna vict Berlin, placing my bonds again in 
my bag, to which a new lock had been fitted. 
Needless to say, I “ nursed ” my bag very 
tenderly. I was taking no more chances. 

On arrival in Vienna I went to the Wiener 
Hof Hotel in the Stam Gasse, and asked for 
a small room. They had but one vacant — a * 
single room on the first floor — which I secured. 
My trunk was taken up, and I had removed my 
coat, vest, and collar, preparatory to taking a 
good wash, for I 
was tired and 
travel-stained, 
when there came 
a knock at the 
door. I opened 
it slowly — and 
my friend Mr. 

Kahn walked in, 
with a cheery 
smile ! 

“You look 
surprised; but 
let me explain, 
my dear boy,” 
said he. “ I was 
simply forced, the 
night I left you 
in Paris, to 
accompany some 
friends home, 
and so got no op- 
portunity to see 
you again. Lo 
and behold, how- 
ever, no sooner 
do I arrive 
here, then I see 
you coming in ! 

We must have travelled on the same train, too, 
without knowing it.” 

Either this man was absolutely innocent, I 
reflected, as I gazed into his smiling face, or I 
was doing business with a mighty clever rogue. 

I told him, while I watched him narrowly, that 
someone had entered my room in Paris and 
gone through my things. He evinced the 
greatest surprise and indignation and expressed 
chagrin at not being there to assist me. 

“ I should certainly have informed the police,” 
he said. 

“ Well,” I answered, slowly, “ whatever he or 
they were after is out of reach now.” 

These words produced a remarkable effect on 
my companion. He turned violently red ; then, 
swinging round, he quietly locked the door. 



This done, he faced me again. “ You lie ! ” he 
hissed. “ You’ve got that box or its contents in 
your portmanteau. Just you give it to me, quick, 
or something will happen to you. I’m tired of 
this fooling.” 

“ You must be crazy,” I said, amazed at his 
change of front. 

“No, I’m not,” he answered, quickly. “You 
have just arrived, and have had no time to 
dispose of the box as you did in Paris. Come, 
give it to me, boy ! None of your confounded 
nonsense.” 

I looked around for something — I don’t know 

just what, maybe 
the bell, maybe a 
weapon, only I 
remember look- 
ing for some- 
thing. My bag 
was under the 
bed, locked ; per- 
haps if it had 
been more in 
sight, and open, 
Kahn might have 
tried diplomacy 
in getting what he 
wanted. How- 
ever, as I turned 
my head he made 
a sudden rush at 
me and grabbed 
at my throat. 
Being taller than 
myself he had 
to reach down- 
wards. Closing 
with him, I 
tripped him up, 
and he fell on 
his side, dragging 
me down with 
him. As we lay there he struggled to force me 
toward the wall farthest from the bed. He 
rolled over me, and I struck him with my knee 
in the side, striving to get my right arm round 
his neck. All the time he pushed me sideways 
against the wall with great force, evidently trying 
to choke me into insensibility. Both of us were 
putting out all our strength, and the struggle 
was a desperate one. That flushed, savage- 
looking face so close to my own was full of 
hatred, and I fought my hardest to overpower 
this cunning adversary. Over and over we 
rolled, the impact of our bodies against the 
wall knocking the ornaments from the mantel- 
piece and sending the pictures flying. 

Suddenly, wrenching his arm from under 
mine, Kahn struck me a heavy blow over the 
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head with some weapon — what I do not know — 
and I lost consciousness. 

When I came to my senses, the first thing 
that struck me was a strong smell of carbolic. 
Then I noticed that my head was bandaged and 
also that I was in a strange room. 



Quickly we sent to the hotel — I was at Dr. 
Cobb’s house, I found — and learnt to my 
intense relief that, after the struggle, the tactful 
manager had locked my things in his private office. 
There the doctor found everything intact. 

Well, I still had some time to wait before 




“Well, my boy, how do you feel?” asked 
someone in English, and then a gentleman — 
who introduced himself as Dr. Cobb, of the 
Consulate — told me the following : — 

Our scuffle had attracted the attention of the 
people in the next room, who happened to be 
Mr. Rudolph Stehndorf, the Director of the 
Vienna Conservatoire of Music, and his wife. 
When the pictures and things went crashing 
down, the gentleman sent for the porter to 
“ stop that confounded noise in No. 8.” The 
porter, receiving no answer to his knock, sum- 
moned assistance and forced the’ door. The 
wily Mr. Kahn jumped up from the floor just 
as he entered. “ Watch him ; don’t let him 
escape,” he cried, pointing to me. “I’m going 
to get an officer ; he is a thief ! ” 

And before the astonished hotel employes 
could gather their wits he had made good his 
escape. 

“But, doctor, did he get my bonds?” I asked, 
anxiously. 

“ He hadn’t time to get anything, unless he 
had them before the scuffle. Your trunk was 
locked.” 

“ But my bag,” I gasped, wildly. 

“ Also locked.” 



delivering the bonds, and then had to do so 
with a bandaged head, for Kahn had given me 
a formidable tap. 

Mrs. Pultzer was certainly surprised by her 
birthday gift — more, perhaps, at my battered 
appearance than anything else. I remained at 
her house for some days, and then started on 
my holiday. 

Mr. Pultzer soon knew all about my ad- 
venture, and sent kindly expressions of his 
sympathy. Kahn was undoubtedly a clever 
thief. He must have seen my box and its con- 
tents on board ship and decided to annex them 
at all costs. He would have done so there and 
then— he evidently did try to open my bag, as 
witness the damaged lock — but, feeling sure 
they would be missed, contented himself with 
the idea of taking them at the hotel. Failing 
in this, he followed me to Vienna and, losing 
his temper, attacked me as a final attempt. 
He must have relied on knocking me sense- 
less, or choking me into that condition quickly, 
probably expecting very little resistance, as he 
was considerably the bigger of the two. 

However, all’s well that ends well, but next 
time I carry bonds I’ll make no friends, be they 
ever so polite and agreeable. 
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By Rainald Wells. 

A chatty article concerning an out-of-the-way journey, illustrated with interesting photographs 

of curious sights and scenes encountered. 

I. 




E started up the Soochow creek 
from Shanghai, one very hot day 
about the middle of September, on 
a trip to Nankin by house-boat. 
The Soochow creek connects 



Shanghai with the Grand Canal, which latter 
runs from Pekin to Hanchow, forming one of the 
main arteries from the interior into Shanghai. 

As we were towed down the crowded creek 



by our little launch, it seemed quite wonderful 
to us new-comers the way we got through the 
dense mass of boats without running any of 
them down, although the captain of the launch 
looked upon it as an every-day occurrence. 

We did not go far the first day, stopping for 
the night a little above Shanghai, where we had 
arranged for some chairs with bearers to meet 
us, to enable us to travel overland, and send 
our house-boat on to meet us farther up the 
creek with lunch. 



Early next morning we started in our chairs 
for the rendezvous, travelling through a country 



— and the boiling water poured on top of them. 
No sugar or milk is used, the beverage being the 
colour of a very light sherry. The cup, to complete 
the topsy-turvy arrangement, has a saucer on top 
of it, which is pushed a little to one side when 
you drink. Tea is always brought in at any 
business transaction, and when you have finished 
your business you take a sip of tea to close the 
interview. It is not considered polite to drink it 
all, as that would imply there is not enough 1 
Chinese etiquette is a fearful and wonderful 
thing, and the unfortunate foreigner has to 
exercise the greatest vigilance to avoid making 
some fatal blunder. 

This tea business is an example of one of the 
numberless instances of “ face ” in China. The 
loss of “face,” or credit, is a very important 
thing to the Chinaman, and many are the 
ingenious ways he has invented to guard against 
such an eventuality. For instance, one sees lots 
of coffins dotted about all over the fields in 
China, some of which have large nails projecting 



every inch of 
which is culti- 
vated with the 
greatest care. 

Now and again 
we passed small 
villages. At one 
of these, where 
our coolies were 
having a rest, the 
keeper of the vil- 
lage temple, or 
“joss - house,” 
offered us some 
tea. The China- 
man drinks his tea 
in rather acurious 
manner, accord- 
ing to English 
ideas. The leaves 
are put into the 
cup— not a teapot 
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A SCENE ON THE SOOCHOW CREEK. 
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from the top. These have 
been left there on purpose — 
ostensibly in order that the 
relatives of the person buried who were not pre- 
sent at the funeral may be able to lift the lid 
off and see that it is really their relation who was 
buried. Of course, the coffin is nailed down in 
reality, but the large nails not being driven home 
seem to indicate that it is not, and thus “ save 
the faces ” of the relations of the deceased for 
not being present at the ceremony ! 

As we travelled along the country paths we 
passed many wheelbarrows carrying passengers, 
the paths being too narrow for any vehicle with 
more than one wheel. 

This is the usual way of 
travelling with the country 
people about here, and 
costs about a halfpenny a 
nvle. No Chinaman who 
can afford to ride would 
dream of walking any dis- 
tance, the richer men 
being carried in chairs, 
with two, four, or eight 
carriers according to their 
importance. The highest 
officials have green chairs, 
whilst less important 
people have blue ones 

About noon we reached 
our house - boat and 
had lunch, much to the 
delight of a large crowd who gathered on the 
bank to watch us. After lunch we again set out, 
passing through a great number of small villages, 
one of which had a very fine old bronze incense- 
burner standing in a large open space at the end 



of the hamlet. The crowd j 

took great interest in my * * 

camera, and by walking 
away quickly I got a good photograph of them. 

We had not much time to spare, however, as 
we had set ourselves a long afternoon's walk, 
which turned out to be longer even than we had 
thought it would, on account of the devious 
twistings and turnings of the country paths. 
Seven o’clock came, and there was still no sign 
of our boat, and we began to wonder if our 
carriers knew the way. As it was now quite 
dark, there being no twilight in the East, we 
procured Chinese lanterns at a small village and 



THE CHAIRS IN WHICH THE PARTY TRAVELLED OVERLAND. 
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trusted to our bearers to land us at our boat 
safely. It was eight o’clock when we at last 
met some of our house-boat coolies who had 
been sent to meet us, and very glad we were 
to get on board and have our dinner, which 
was excellent, although we had grave doubts 
concerning the capability of our cook when 
we started, for he had wanted to pul some 
Epsom salts in a cake he was making ! 

Next day we got to a city named Quissan, 
and as we intended to pay a call on the 
Chinese magistrate here our guide sent for 
some Chinese chairs to carry us to his 
official residence, or Yamen as it is called. 

As soon as the chairs arrived we started, 
and in about fifteen minutes got to the 
Yamen and were conducted inside, with our 
red Chinese visiting-cards carried in front 
of us, held high in token of respect. The 
magistrate was most polite, and greeted us 
by shaking his own hands, as is the curious 
Chinese custom. As soon as we were seated 
the inevitable tea was brought, and we sipped 
it delicately while we carried on a conversa- 
tion by means of our interpreter. When we 
left the magistrate walked as far as our chairs 
with us as a mark of consideration. 

We had no sooner got back to our boat and 
got settled down, when the official’s return call 
was announced by the beating of drums and 
great shouting on the part of his bearers and 
servants. The Chinese, by the way, never seem 
to do anything quietly ; even when you meet a 
man carrying a heavy load, he is always singing 
or making a row in some way or other. The 
magistrate followed his cards into our small 




A CHINESE PASSENGER WHEELBARROW. — THE FARE IS ABOUT 

From a] a halfpenny a mile. {Photo. 



cabin, and as we could not talk to him we 
showed him photographs. He appeared very 
pleased when I asked him to sit for his own 
portrait, taking some considerable time and care 
in arranging his clothes, his personal servant 
meanwhile paying particular attention to the 
placing of a kind of 
locket which hung 
down his back. I sup- 
pose he thought that 
in the weird invention 
of the “foreign devil ” 
all sides of him would 
show. It was only a 
snap * shot, and the 
magistrate appeared 
surprised that it was 
all over so quickly. 
The sitting over, he 
said he hoped the next 
time I came up I 
would visit his Yamen 
and photograph his 
family and his mother, 
who was eighty-eight 
years old. A China- 
man venerates his 
mother to an extra- 
ordinary degree ; and 
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a very old Chinese saying runs: “A man can 
only have one mother, but many wives.” Soon 
after this he took his departure with much cere- 
monial. Before we started off again, however, 
two large baskets 



a way being cleared for us by two soldiers, 
whom the magistrate kindly sent for the 
purpose. Before we got to the actual city 
wall we had to pass up a street a mile in 
length, running up to the city gate. Over this 
street were curious carved-stone arches, one 
of which, I was told, was two thousand years 
old. These arches are to be met with all over 
China, and are only allowed to be put up by 
Imperial decree at the expense of the relatives 
of the deceased person. They are erected 
in honour of old age or of great piety. 

Inside the town the streets, as in all 
Chinese cities, were very narrow and dirty, 
with small two-storied houses on each side, 
the bottom part very often a shop and the 
upper inhabited by any number of people 
up to thirty or forty. 

On arriving back at the house-boat we 
found a lot of cards had been left for us by 
various officials of the city. 

At Taichong we made a slight diver- 
gence from our originally-planned route by 
going to a place named Leho, on the 
Yangtze. Steaming in our launch up one 
of the prettiest canals we had so far seen, 
we passed many villages on the banks, 
\Fhoto. travelling under an occasional bridge, which 
almost instantly became crowded with 
excited country folk watching our approach. 
These people did not seem ever to have seen a 
steam launch before, and the children all took 
to flight as soon as we sounded our whistle. 



were brought us 
from him con- 
taining a cooked 
duck in one, with 
various spices 
arranged round 
it, and cakes, 
something like 
pieces of dough 
to look at, in the 
other. Finally 
we got away and 
reached another 
city, named Tai- 
chong, that 
night. This 
place is sur- 
rounded by walls 
some ten to 
fifteen feet 
thick. 

Next morning 
we had a look 
round the city, 

Vol. xv. — 40. 
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A Modern Dick Whittington. 



By Gledhill Hallas. 



TJhe strange and romantic life-story of Mr. Thomas Ward, of Nottingham. Educated at the workhouse 
school and on a training ship, he left England at the mature age of nineteen, in search of fortune. 
From 'Australia he journeyed to San Francisco, where his adventures began in earnest. Alone and 
unaided — entirely ignorant, of what lay before him — the plucky lad set out to tramp right across the 
American continent to New York — a distance of three thousand miles! Incredible to relate, he 
actually accomplished this amazing feat, though he passed through many and dire perils ere he set foot 
in New York. Finally he reached England and Nottingham again, after travelling right round the world. 
Like Dick Whittington of old, the wanderer has risen high, and is now not only a prominent business 
man, but a councillor and guardian of his native city. The narrative is here set forth for the first time. 



open-hearted. He was even invited to join the 
community and settle among them. He was, 
however, home-sick, and anxious to return to 
England, and therefore modestly declined their 
solicitations. 

He did not intrude on the hospitality of his 
new-found friends for sleeping accommodation. 
His necessities on the journey had developed a 
keen sense of observation, and he had noted at 
his first glance round the city a large haystack, 
in a small enclosure about two hundred yards 
from the station, and here he made a comfort- 
able bed night after night during his sojourn in 
Ogden. He spent a week in this delightful 
city, greatly to his advantage. 

Since leaving Australia he had not sent any 
communication home to his parents, and he had 
no means of sending a letter from Ogden, but 
he sent a Salt Lake City newspaper, well 
knowing that his family would at once recognise 
his handwriting on the cover.* 

On the sixth day of his stay in Ogden Tom 
unexpectedly met the young emigrant who had 
shared his food with him 
in the train. Confidences 
were exchanged, and the 
young stranger informed 
him that he intended to 
tramp the long distance 
from Ogden to his 
home in Chicago. They 
agreed to travel together, 
and Tom was only too 
pleased to have a com- 
panion on his lonely jour- 
ney for a distance of about 
one thousand five hun- 
dred miles. The stranger 



11 HERB HE MADE A COMFORTABLE BED NIGHT AFTER NIGHT." 



* Mr. S. G. Ward — himself a mem- 
ber of the Nottingham Hoard of 
Guardians — writes: ** I have a vivid 
recollection of the receipt of the 
newspaper, which was read and re- 
read until it fell to pieces. We had 
no idea that my brother had left 
Australia and were amazed to find 
he had been at Salt I*ake. It created 
much apprehension as to Tom’s fate, 
and his mother was in great distress 
to think of him probably wandering 
alone in America.”— Ed. 
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|OM WARD had now accomplished 
perhaps a thousand miles since 
leaving San Francisco, and had been 
three weeks on the way. 

He left the train at Ogden with- 
out interference from the officials, to discover a 
land literally flowing with milk and honey. It 
was the height of the fruit season. The whole 
city was planted with fruit trees, the houses 
were everywhere surrounded by orchards, 
and the streets were avenues laden with 
peaches, apricots, and a great variety of other 
fruits. Vines bearing grapes in rich profusion 
were on every hand. It was a paradise to 
the jaded wanderer after the terrible desert. 
Tom revelled in this land of plenty. The 
inhabitants were hospitable to a degree. 
Whenever 'lorn asked for food he was cordially 
invited to join the family and partake of every- 
thing provided ; nor was he expected to render 
any service in return. Many of the people 
were English, some of them but recently settled 
there, and all were extremely generous and 
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had a little money in his possession, and he 
bought a small stock of provisions, which were 
made up in a convenient kit to sling over the 
shoulders. He decided to sleep with Tom that 
night in the haystack. The lad had already 
conceived a plan for a further lift on the 
railway. He had been awakened every morn- 
ing by the arrival of a freight train which 
shunted a number of waggons about the line 
and picked up empties. He made a careful 
investigation, and noticed that the sliding doors 
on the empty waggons were usually left open. 
The two wanderers accordingly determined to 
secrete themselves in an empty waggon the 
following morning. 

Apparently they overslept themselves, for 
when Tom was awakened by the noise of the 
bumping waggons the train was just about to 
steam away. He jumped up, shouted to his 
companion, seized the bundle of food, rushed 
to the moving train, and just succeeded in 
springing into an empty box. His companion, 
a few yards in rear, made a similar attempt, but 
was thrown back on to the line and left behind. 
Tom was exceedingly sorry and genuinely dis- 
tressed at this unfortunate occurrence. The 
stranger had been very kind to him, and he had 
looked forward with pleasant anticipations to 
their companionship. 

In about an hour’s time the train stopped and 
shunted the waggons on a branch line. Tom 
remained quietly 
shut up inside 
for about half 
an hour, when 
the doors were 
pushed aside 
and his pre- 
sence was re- 
vealed. He 
found that the 
w'aggons were 
inside the yard 
of some charcoal 
works. The man 
who discovered 
him ordered 
him away, and 
Tom quickly 
decamped. 

Regaining 
the main line, he 
walked steadily 
on beside it 
until dusk ; then 
he made a ftre 
and slept until 
daylight. Next 
morning he com- 
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menced his long tramp through the gorges of the 
Rocky Mountains, leaving Utah behind him and 
entering the territory of Wyoming. He followed 
the windings of the line along the mountain 
sides and through the valleys until nightfall. 
Here he had an abundant supply of materials 
for a fire, including pieces of coal, which were 
scattered here and there along the line. 
The solitude of the Rockies was not to be 
compared with the awful silence of the 
desert ; nor was it so devoid of human life, 
as here and there the habitations of men were 
found, and once or twice coal-mines were 
to be seen. The reader may be reminded, how- 
ever, that this lad had not been born in the bush 
nor on the prairie, but in a large English town, 
and had never seen a wild animal in its native 
freedom nor ever handled a firearm. His pluck, 
perseverance, and steady determination to force 
his way through, therefore, in spite of all diffi- 
culties and dangers, form an example of nerve 
and endurance not easily surpassed by more 
experienced and better-equipped travellers. 

The second day he tramped through the 
mountain defiles, following wherever the line 
led — through deep passes, alongside dizzy preci- 
pices, through thick forests. Never a thought 
of looking back occurred to him. One steady 
purpose dominated his mind — to reach New 
York and home. 

He was ever watchful for an opportunity to 

snatch a lift on 
a passing train, 
but the officials 
here were much 
more on the 
alert than in the 
desert, and 
roughly warned 
him off whenever 
he made an at- 
tem pt to ap- 
proach the 
freight trains at 
any stopping- 
place. 

The second 
night was passed 
in a like manner 
to the first. He 
had plenty of 
food and water, 
and found a good 
sleeping- place, 
where he made 
a cosy fire and 
had no one to 
interrupt his 
meditations. 




HE MADE A COSY FIRE AND HAD NO ONE TO INTERRUPT IIIS MEDITATIONS.” 
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The weather was perfect. The sun, terrible 
in the desert, was a very benign deity in the 
mountains. 

On the third day the lad arrived at Evanston, 
then a small mountain settlement, where he 
contrived to obtain a sleeping-place, but nothing 
more. 

His stay was brief, and early in the morning 
he left the little camp behind him. The line 
now began a gradual ascent and walking became 
more difficult. When Tom pitched his camp 
for the fourth night he had attained a much 
higher altitude and felt the cold more acutely. 

Throughout the next day he wended his 
weary way along the track until he arrived at 
the mountain town of Granger, on the Black 
Fork River, in the heart of the Rockies and 
about a hundred and fifty miles from Ogden. 
Tom had now come to an end of his resources. 
All his provisions— or, rather, his unfortunate 
friend s — were consumed, and that night he went 
hungry to bed in a cold and draughty shed. 
He dared not resume his journey across the 
mountains unprovided for. 

At this period Granger was a large coal depot, 
and also a station where engines were housed. 

The day after his arrival Tom interviewed 
the foreman at the engine-sheds, to whom he 
appealed for employment. The foreman entered 
into a conversation with him, and soon became 
interested in the few particulars he related of 
his walk from Salt Lake, and more especially 
when he heard that the lad was an English- 
man, on his way to New York, for England. 
He inquired of Tom the name of the town in 
which he lived, and when Nottingham was 
mentioned he exclaimed, “ Nottingham ! Why, 
that is the city where the farmer comes from 
who is located three miles over the way there.” 
He thereupon advised Tom to seek employ- 
ment with the farmer, saying it would be much 
more congenial work than shovelling dusty coal. 

Tom accepted the advice, and immediately 
set off to find the farmstead. He came upon it 
without difficulty, and on explaining his errand 
and where he had come from he received a 
hearty welcome and an invitation to stay as 
long as he liked. After sleeping out for weeks 
a comfortable bed is a luxury which can be fully 
appreciated only by those who have tried the 
experiment, and this youth enjoyed his quarters 
at the farm more than anyone can realize. 

He ascertained that the farmer had once 
occupied a butcher’s shop in Hockley, at the 
bottom of Coal Pit I^ne, in Nottingham. Just 
prior to leaving for America he had also kept the 
Craven Arms, in Great Alfred Street, but had 
now become a settler in the Rocky Mountains. 

Tom worked on the farm for ten days, help- 



ing to house a late crop of hay, some of which 
had to be carted from a distance of ten miles 
away. The good folks were delighted with 
Tom’s visit, and greatly astonished on hearing 
of his adventures during his long journey from 
San Francisco. They were highly apprehensive 
of the hardships and dangers he might encounter 
on the further prosecution of his journey to 
New York. 

They entreated him to relinquish the journey 
and settle with them on the farm, but Tom 
could not be persuaded to abandon his inten- 
tion to return to England, although it was with 
the greatest reluctance that he took his departure 
from this hospitable homestead. 

The farmer was obviously a poor man, but he 
insisted on Tom taking with him a good supply 
of food and other necessary things for the 
journey, together with a dollar piece which he 
gave to him. 

The Englishman accompanied Tom down 
to Granger in a trap, and left him with many 
expressions of regret. 

Continuing his tramp along the railway line, 
with his ample supplies, Tom could well imagine 
that he was on a pleasant picnic, and thoroughly 
enjoyed his first day’s walk. He made his 
solitary bed once more among the bushes, and 
again slept out in the open mountains, congratu- 
lating himself on his wonderful good fortune in 
having thus far surmounted the many difficulties 
and dangers in his path. 

By the end of the next day he had completed 
another fifty miles, passing through Green River 
settlement. 

After walking about twenty-five miles the 
following day he arrived at another small settle- 
ment, the name of which he cannot recall. Here 
his supplies gave out, and he had had sufficient 
experience to deter him from willingly leaving 
all habitations far behind him unless he was 
provided with some food. He accordingly 
lingered about the place, hoping to find some 
employment, when he was delighted to see an 
emigrant train pull up on the loop lines. 

YVithout the least hesitation he made himself 
one of the crowd and took his place in a 
carriage. This was a golden opportunity he had 
not anticipated. But he started congratulating 
himself just a little too soon. A few minutes 
after the train had started the guard entered the 
compartment to examine the tickets. Tom 
broke into a state of cold perspiration, for he 
knew these men took the law into their own 
hands when they thought proper to do so, and 
that they had little consideration for ordinary 
tramps. Tom made a pretence of searching for 
his ticket, then said he must have left it in his 
luggage, and went out on to the platform of 
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the carriage, the guard keeping close by his side. 
The lad then candidly confessed he had no 
ticket and explained his position, admitting 
his fault, and begging for permission to ride 
to the next station. The guard replied that he 
must either pay 
the fare or in- 
stantly leave the 
train. Tom 
pointed out that it 
was impossible to 
leave the train, 
now running 
almost at its full 
speed. Thereupon, 
with the utmost 
brutality, theguard 
gave him a most 
violent kick, send- 
ing him flying on 
to the track, where 
he lay motionless 
— whether killed 
or maimed the 
conductor neither 
knew nor cared. 

When Tom re- 
covered conscious- 
ness, after lying 
there for probably 
half an hour, he 
gradually ascer- 
tained the extent 
of his injuries. 

He was badly 
bruised and 
stunned with the 
shock, but no 
bones were broken. 

His thigh was ac- 
tually bleeding 
from the violence 
of the kick, and 
he was quite incap- 
able of continuing 
his journey. With great difficulty he succeeded 
in returning to the settlement, where he arrived 
as darkness was closing in. 

He was in a very pitiable condition, and 
remained sitting outside the station in great 
distress, hungry and forlorn, knowing not where 
to lay his head. 

Later in the evening he was roused into 
activity by the arrival of a “ mail ” train, and 
instantly called to mind his previous ride under 
the car over the Nevadas from Auburn to 
Truckee. 

His desperate position impelled him to make 
a determined effort to repeat the hazardous 



THE GUARD GAVE HIM A VIOLENT KICK, SENDING HIM FLYING ON TO 
THE TRACK.” 



experiment. Accordingly, he crept behind the 
cars, unperceived by the railway-men, and again 
he jammed himself along the bar beneath the 
floor of a “Pullman.” 

The train commenced its journey over the 

Green Mountains, 
where the line 
reaches an altitude 
of six thousand 
feet. The cold 
was intense ; the 
lad felt it much 
more than he had 
previously done, 
and after a time 
he began literally 
to freeze to death. 
Fortunately, as the 
hours went by, he 
was rendered so 
numb with the 
coldness of the 
rushing air that 
he ceased to feel 
the unbearable 
torture. 

Remembering 
his sufferings of 
the previous ride, 
Tom would prob- 
ably have aban- 
doned a second 
trial had he known 
that the line led 
over the Green 
Mountains, but of 
this he had no 
knowledge. 

He is fully con- 
vinced that he 
would have been 
absolutely frozen 
to death before the 
next station was 
reached, but for a 
very fortunate incident which occurred on the 
journey. During the early hours of the morning 
the train came to a sudden stop and mercifully 
pitched him to the ground. The shock roused him 
sufficiently to enable him to crawl from between 
the lines. He had not the strength to regain 
his position under the car, even if he had had 
the inclination to do so ; his one desire was to 
lie on the grass, in order that he might obtain 
some relief to his aching limbs. It was very 
dark, and before he realized his situation he 
found himself rolling down an embankment 
twenty or thirty feet high. 

The rough tumble had a most beneficial 
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effect, as it tended to increase the numbed 
circulation and thoroughly restore his wandering 
mind. While stamping about in order to throw 
off the torpor induced by the cold his attention 
was attracted by the lights of the train, still 
standing motionless on the track. 

He had almost determined to let the train go 
without him, when it occurred to him that even 
the horrors of the journey under the car might 
be preferable to a lingering death by starvation 
and cold in the 
passes of the moun- 
tains. He therefore 
scrambled up the 
embankment with 
celerity, fearful lest 
the train should start 
off before he secured 
his former place. 

Happily the delay 
had been prolonged, 
and he was safely 
jammed beneath the 
car once more when 
the “ mail” resumed 
its upward run, its 
passengers comfort- 
ably ensconced in 
their warm corners, 
all unaware of the 
pitiful comedy which 
had been enacted 
outside. 

As daylight began 
to spread over the 
mountain ranges the 
“mail ” entered the 
station at Rawlins, 
when poor Tom 
slowly emerged from 
his hiding-place, 
more dead than 
alive, after a ride of 
about a hundred 
and fifty miles under 
the car. 

Staggering into an engine shed, he sat down 
by the fire to recover the full possession of his 
senses and the use of his numbed limbs. 

The poor lad felt very wretched ; he had gone 
through much during the last twenty-four hours. 
He had walked more than twenty-five miles, 
then been kicked off a moving train at the risk 
of his life, and had now endured the agonies of 
a hundred-and-fifty-mile ride over the Green 
Mountains under a car. 

No one paid the least attention to him in the 
engine-shed, and after remaining as long as he 
dared he made his way on to the station plat- 



form, determined never again to repeat the per- 
formance, come what might. 

As he sat on the platform, completely w'orn 
out and unable to decide which way to turn, 
an emigrant train steamed into the station. 

Tom was leaving the platform when he 
came suddenly face to face with the brutal 
conductor who had kicked him off the train the 
previous afternoon. (The “ mail,” it should be 
explained, had passed the “ emigrant ” on the 

route during the 
night.) The guard 
stared at Tom in the 
utmost consterna- 
tion, recognising him 
instantly as the lad 
whom he had treated 
with such extreme 
cruelty. Tom ob- 
served the varied 
emotions of fear, 
amazement, incre- 
dulity, and horror 
depicted on the 
man’s face. Obvi- 
ously he took the 
lad for a ghost. With 
a look half of re- 
proach, half of anger, 
Tom turned away 
and left the station, 
the guard, limp and 
speechless, watching 
his departure. If it 
were the youth whom 
he had left on the 
line, stunned and 
bleeding, a hundred 
and fifty miles a way- 
twelve or thirteen 
hours ago, how was 
it possible to meet 
him here in the 
mountains? We 
can well believe 
he regarded Tom 
as the wraith of the murdered tramp, and 
possibly he remained under that conviction for 
the rest of his life. 

Meanwhile, Tom— afraid that the guard would 
soon recover his self-possession and insist on an 
explanation — gave the station as wide a berth 
as the town would permit. At an outlying 
shanty he obtained permission to chop a large 
pilen s f logs, and thus secured his meals for the 
day and a place to sleep in during the night. 
He earned a good breakfast in the morning, 
and then immediately left Rawlins, as he was 
very anxious to avoid the railway officials, 
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For about twenty miles he tramped through 
the passes and by the ridges of the hills until 
he reached Benson City, which, like most of 
the other “ towns ” and “ cities ” he had passed 
through, was a mere collection of wooden 
shanties. 

Near Benson he came up with a company of 
tramps, camped out on the prairie around a 
large fire, and was at once admitted to their 
companionship. 

These tramps were not all thieves and 
habitual loafers; many of them were in the 
same plight as Tom, working their way to 
different parts of the States, in search of 
permanent employment. Although it was 
bitterly cold during the night, they managed 
to keep themselves fairly warm by building up 
a large fire. 

Before leaving Benson Tom invested his 
solitary dollar, which he had hitherto kept 
intact, in the purchase of as much food as he 
was able to procure. Before nightfall of that 
day he had surmounted the Medicine Bow 
ridge, and now hoped he had seen the last of 
the Rocky Mountains. He had caught a 
glimpse of what he believed to be a herd of 
antelope, but saw- nothing of the grizzly bears 
which he understood were numerous in these 
regions. It is a remarkable fact that in all his 
solitary wanderings he never once came in con- 
tact with any wild animals ; probably the passing 
trains scared them from the neighbourhood of 
the railway line. 

He banked up a fire on the eastern slope of 
the Medicine Bow, where he rested for the 
night, very much alone — he had not met a 
human being since leaving Benson City. 
Usually Tom selected the vicinity of a river 
or mountain stream whenever possible for his 
camping-place. In the desert only had he 
experienced any difficulty in obtaining water ; 
and now, during the hot hours of the day, he 
very freely indulged in the luxury of a bath, if 
the streams permitted. He went to bed at 
sunset and rose with the sun, never attempting 
to tramp on in the dark. 

After a frugal breakfast Tom proceeded to 
cross the Laramie plains, trudging along an 
easier road, but with no shelter from the sun. 
The plains extend for many miles with scarcely 
any variation of anything but brush and tall 
grass. Steadily but rapidly he tramped on all 
day over the open plains with some little anxiety; 
he had no desire to cross another desert. 

Towards dusk he observed a fire blaze up n 
the distance, and he rejoiced at the prospect of 
company, for he had not seen a soul since the 
morning of the previous day. As he approached 
the fire he recognised a young fellow whose 



acquaintance he had made at the camp in 
Benson City, and who had been tramping ahead 
of him for two days. They chummed together, 
and Tom highly enjoyed the man’s company. 
The American had far more knowledge of the 
country than he himself had, and was therefore 
able to inform him that a range of mountains 
lay directly in their path — mountains most 
difficult and dangerous to attempt on foot, owing 
to their barrenness and the intense cold which 
prevailed on their summits. They were so ex- 
tensive, he said, that it would be necessary to 
sleep out during the night before they were 
crossed— and thus exposed travellers were liable 
to be frozen to death in their sleep. He further 
informed Tom that the only feasible means of 
getting into Nebraska State was by secreting 
themselves in the corn waggons at Laramie depot, 
where the traffic was always in such a congested 
state that no difficulty would be experienced in 
finding a berth. The distance to be travelled 
over the Black Mountains and to Council Bluffs 
was about seven hundred miles, and would 
occupy three days in the freight trains. 

As they wended their way across the plains 
the day following they discussed in detail their 
projected journey, and Tom received much 
valuable information relating to the nature of 
the -country through which they were travelling. 
In the evening they pitched their camp in the 
open as before, and made themselves as com- 
fortable as circumstances would permit by the 
aid of a roaring fire built of brushwood. Start- 
ing early again the next morning, they arrived in 
the afternoon at Laramie depot, having accom- 
plished about a hundred miles since leaving 
Benson City. After carefully reconnoitring the 
premises and accurately locating the waggons 
labelled for Council Bluffs, Tom was further 
instructed as to subsequent proceedings. 

The corn was stored in bags in enclosed 
waggons with doors which slid along the sides, 
to the best of Tom’s recollection, on small 
wheels running in iron grooves. Affixed to the 
fastenings on the doors were large seals, so that 
the doors could not be broken open without 
revealing the fact. The tramps, however, had 
discovered that, by the aid of a crowbar, a stout 
piece of wood, or some similar implement, it 
was possible to lever the doors out of the 
grooves and to hold the bottom end open 
wide enough for a slim man to wriggle into the 
waggon. It was necessary, however, that one 
man should remain outside, as the door could 
only be replaced from the outside. 

The question naturally arose, which of them 
should take the first chance, and which should 
wait for another assistant to replace the doors ? 
It was agreed to decide the matter by the toss 
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of a button, as they had not a single coin in 
their possession. The button turned up in 
Tom's favour— or contrariwise, as subsequent 
events should determine. Be that as it may, 
he resolved to run the risks of the venture. 

When it was quite dark the pair shared their 
food equally between them, shook hands, and 
bade each other good-bye. Then, while the 
stranger held the bottom portion of the door 
back with a piece of plank, Tom squeezed him- 
self into the waggon between the bags. His 
companion loyally stuck to his bargain, replaced 
the door, and waited his chance of a similar 
service. 

The waggon was loaded with barley from Cali- 
fornia, and bound for Council Bluffs, in Iowa. 



Unfortunately for Tom, the waggons were not 
moved until morning, but he quietly remained 
inside waiting for developments. At last they 
were attached to an engine and steamed away. 

With occasional stoppages the train travelled 
slowly along all day, but Tom had finished his 
meagre stock of food with his dinner at noon, when 
thirst reminded him that he had very foolishly 
omitted to lay in a supply of water. With 
frequent delays the train continued its journey 
through the night, and Tom suffered very much 
with the intense cold. To counteract its effects 
he busied himself in shifting the bags about, 
piling them up to the roof on each side, until 
he made an avenue along the centre portion. 
Throughout the second day the train proceeded 
slowly on its journey, continually drawing up for 
one reason or another. 



In order to overcome the terrible cold the lad 
walked backwards and forwards, all that second 
night of travelling, with a sack of barley on his 
back, and in this manner maintained the 
warmth in his body. The cold very sensibly 
decreased while the sun was in evidence during 
the day, which gave the lad a period of rest and 
sleep. But the third day brought with it 
terrible pangs of hunger and thirst. He had 
been three nights without a drop of water, and 
had tasted no food since noon of the first day 
in the waggon. The fourth day slowly passed ; 
and the fourth night the prisoner was too 
exhausted to carry a bag on his back. Still 
there was no release ; he was in a trap of his 
own providing, from which he could not escape. 

Tom found to his cost that 
eating the barley greatly 
increased his thirst and 
intensified his sufferings. 
Another day closed in, 
leaving him half mad with 
thirst and thoroughly ex 
hausted for lack of food, 
lying helpless on the floor 
of the waggon between the 
piled-up bags. 

How he lived through 
the fifth day and fifth night 
no one will ever under- 
stand. For several hours 
during the night the train 
stood motionless on the 
line. Tom believed it had 
arrived at its destination, 
and expected every moment 
to hear the door opened 
and find himself in the 
clutches of the officials. 

After its long stop- 
page, however, the train 
again proceeded onwards. Rumbling over a 
bridge and leaving Omaha behind, it finally 
drew up at the Union Pacific Railway Transfer 
at Council Bluffs in the early morning of the 
sixth day. Tom lay prostrate on the floor, 
partially insensible, having been five nights with- 
out water and nearly four days without food ! 

I attempt no description of the agonies the 
youth endured during his protracted confine- 
ment ; the facts are sufficiently indicative of 
their nature. 

The train had covered a distance of about 
seven hundred miles, and Tom had now accom- 
plished a journey of more than two thousand 
miles from San Francisco by the railway route. 

Shortly after his arrival he heard voices near 
the waggon, and presently the opposite door to 
the one by which he had entered was opened. 
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“ G o s h ! ” ex- 
claimed a man, “ this 
waggon is well loaded 
up.” 

The bags were 
taken out one by one, 
until another excla- 
mation of surprise 
was evoked, when 
the open space -in the 
centre was noticed. 

Another moment and 
the man was shout- 
ing: “Good heavens ! 
there is a dead man 
in the waggon ! ” 

Several men pushed 
forward, and shouts 
were then raised for 
the foreman. In his 
enfeebled condition 
Tom had nodifficulty 
in simulating death, 
and this he delibe- 
rately did, partly in 
fear of punishment 
and partly to excite 
sympathy. Hisdeath- 
like pallor, haggard 
features, and helpless 
limbs were well cal- 
culated to mislead a 
crowd of excited men. When the foreman 
appeared on the scene he immediately inquired 
who had broken the seal on the door, and the 
young man who had made the 
discovery proved that he had 
done so. 

“ Good heavens ! ” ejaculated 
the foreman, aghast. “ The 
man must have been ten to 
fourteen days in the waggon — 
all the way from California ! 

Poor beggar ! How he must 
have suffered. He is stone- 
dead.” 

Tom was extremely gratified 
to hear these expressions of 
compassion and hoped for good 
results. 

They lifted him up with 
great gentleness, while 
he remained perfectly passive, 
and carried him into a shed 
where a large fire was burn- 
ing. 

Here — attracted, no doubt, 
by some movement on Tom’s 
part — one of the men put 

Vol. xv.— 50. 



his hand over the 
lad’s heart and in 
great excitement 
shouted : “ His heart 
beats ; he is not dead ! 
Bring the doctor ! ” 
When the doctor 
arrived and had 
examined him he ex- 
plained that though 
Tom was not dead 
he was very near it ; 
and he directed that 
small quantities of 
stimulants and beef- 
tea should be ad- 
ministered through- 
out the night at regu- 
lar intervals. 

The men most 
cheerfully carried out 
the doctor’s instruc- 
t i o n s and Tom 
rapidly began to re- 
vive. The men were 
vastly interested in 
the case; and when 
towards morning 
Tom recovered his 
speech they were 
highly delighted. 
They made up a 
comfortable couch and kept him there all day, 
feeding him with gruel and beef-tea. When the 
night gang came on again the young man who 
had first discovered Tom volun- 
teered to share his lodgings with 
him, and he was accordingly 
removed in a cart to a small 
saloon in the main thorough- 
fare, about a mile and a half 
from the Transfer. Here he 
was placed in bed and enjoyed 
a good night’s sleep. 

He was able to dress and sit 
up all the following day, sup- 
plied by the kindly railway-men 
with fowl and an abundance of 
good things, by which means 
he regained to a large extent 
his normal strength. 

Before his young friend left 
to join the night shift that even- 
ing Tom told him his story, and 
the good - natured fellow pro- 
mised to speak to the foreman 
in Tom’s behalf and help him 
to obtain employment at the 
Railway Transfer. The fore- 



ONE OF THE MEN FUT HIS HAND OVER THE I.ADS HEART." 



THE YOUNG MAN WHO DISCOVERED WARD IN 
THE FREIGHT-CAR, AND WHO SUBSEQUENTLY 
BEFRIENDED HIM. 

From a Photo, by G. J. Klein , Chicago. 
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man at once agreed to engage Tom on the 
night work, and on the third night of his 
arrival he commenced his duties at the Transfer, 
having arranged to occupy the lodgings in the 
saloon jointly with his friend. 

The Union Pacific Transfer was a large 
depot, into which goods were brought from all 
parts of the States by four separate companies — 
the Chicago and North-Western, the Chicago 
and Rock Island, the Chicago, Burlington, and 
Quincy, and the Council Bluffs and Kansas 
City. 

Here all the freights were “ transferred ” into 
the waggons of the Union Pacific Railway 
Company, on the main line, running east and 
west ; and the reverse process obtained with 
the goods brought on the main line for the 
branches. 

Tom was employed at the Transfer for two 
months, from October to December, 1878, and 
his name was registered in the books as Albert 
Edward Ellingworth— the surname being the 
maiden name of his grandmother. His pay 
was one dollar fifty-five cents per night, seven 
nights a week. 

While at Council Bluffs Tom wrote a letter to 
his parents, in which he related many of the 
experiences now published in detail for the 
first time in The Wide World Magazine. 

Towards the end of December the railway 
lilies were blocked with snow, and the traffic 
was impeded to such an extent that it was found 
necessary to discharge half the hands employed 
at the Transfer — Tom included. He then 
applied for work at a large pork factory, but 
without success, all vacancies having been filled 
up by the discharged Transfer men, who were 
regularly engaged there during the winter season. 

To continue his journey to New York on loot 
was now impracticable, as the cold was so severe 
that he would soon have perished on the way. 

During his two months’ labours in Council 
Bluffs Tom had saved about forty dollars, and 
on inquiry he ascertained that the railway fare 
to New York was thirty-four dollars, at the 
cheapest rate. 

He had no option but to start immediately, 
and accordingly he purchased a ticket. The 
journey occupied about five days, and with his 
surplus savings he procured the food he required 
in the meantime, sleeping in the train through- 
out. 

Tom travelled by Rock Island, Chicago, 
Michigan, and Detroit. He remembers that 
at one place on the route the train was run 
bodily on to a ferry-boat and carried across 
a lake or channel, but whether across a part 
of Lake Michigan or the channel between 
Lakes Huron and Erie he cannot now remem- 



ber. Thence he went forward into Southern 
Canada, over the suspension bridge near 
Niagara Falls, and late in the evening, with a 
single dollar in his pocket, Tom arrived at New 
York on Christmas Day, 1878. 

Without any hesitation he applied to the 
first policeman he met for direction to a cheap 
lodging-house, and a coffee-shop was pointed 
out to him near by, where he was accommodated 
with a bed for the night. 

Next morning he plied the proprietor with 
questions regarding the sailing of ships to 
England, and also gave him a sketch of his 
travels across the States. The shopkeeper 
would scarcely credit Tom’s statements, but he 
introduced him to a charitable institution, 
maintained for the purpose of assisting stranded 
Englishmen in New York. 

Here again Tom repeated his story, and in 
the end a ticket was handed to him, which 
enabled him to procure supper, bed, and break- 
fast in the institution. 

Every day for a week afterwards he made 
persistent efforts to obtain employment on board 
a homeward-bound vessel, and every night he 
was admitted into the institute on relating his 
failures. 

Mr. Ward is not aware whether this institute 
still exists, but he has never ceased to remember 
with gratitude what a great blessing it proved to 
him on that occasion. Had he been abandoned 
in the streets of New York twenty-six years ago 
he shudders to think what his future lot might 
have been. 

His persistence met with its reward on the 
sixth day, when one of the officers on board an 
English steamer listened to his appeal. Calling 
the engineer, the officer requested him to find 
a job for Tom in the coal-bunkers, and told 
him the vessel would sail the next day or the 
one following. 

On or about the 1st January, 1879, Tom 
sailed for Glasgow in the Anchor Line ss. 
Anchona. 

The passage was a very rough one, and fre- 
quently heavy seas were shipped. One day a 
huge wave rolled over the hatches, splashing on 
to the boilers and scalding several stokers so 
severely that two of them were unable to 
resume work. 

Tom volunteered to work double shifts on 
behalf of the disabled men. The ordinary 
shifts were eight hours’ work, with sixteen hours 
off. The lad therefore worked eight hours in 
the bunkers and eight hours in the stoke-hold. 

When the Anchoria arrived at Glasgow, as 
Tom received no pay, the stokers made a collec- 
tion for him in reward for his extra work, and 
presented him with fifteen shillings. Otherwise, 
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of course, he would have been absolutely 
penniless. 

As it was, the amount was insufficient to pay 
the railway fare from Glasgow to Nottingham, 
and the sailors accordingly advised him to walk 
across the country to Leith, and from there take 
a boat to Hull. 

At daybreak the lad gaily resumed his 
pedestrianism. After his incarceration in the 
boiler-rooms a cross-country walk was a mere 
constitutional to a youth who had walked 
hundreds of miles across the desert and over 
the Rocky Mountains. 

At Leith he paid ten shillings for a passage to 
Hull, and arrived there with about half a crown 
in his pocket. Crossing the Humber to New 
Holland, he proceeded to the railway station 
and paid his last penny for a ticket as far as 
it would carry him towards Lincoln. He 
remained in the train, however, until it drew up 
in Lincoln, where he pretended to be fast 
asleep when the ticket examiner came along. 
It was supposed he had passed his destination 
while asleep, and he was advised to take the 
next train back again. But Tom had no inten- 
tion of turning back ; he had come too far for 
that. 

He sauntered about the platform until a train 
was ready to proceed to 
Nottingham, and then, 
watching his opportu- 
nity, he contrived to get 
into a first-class carriage, 
entering from the line 
on the far side of the 
train. In a moment he 
was lying full length 
under the wide seat. Two 
ladies entered the com- 
partmentand unwittingly, 
but effectually, secured 
his concealment. The 
ladies left the carriage 
at Newark without in 
the least suspecting 
Tom’s presence, and he 



remained under the seat until the ticket 
examiners had taken the tickets outside Not- 
tingham station. Then he emerged from his 
retreat, and when the train drew up inside the 
station quickly walked away outside. 

His sudden appearance, needless to say, gave 
his family a great shock, for they had not the 
remotest notion he had left America. His 
arrival, however, was none the less welcome, 
and a very happy relief to his parents’ many 
anxieties. 

In this manner the lad returned home after 
an absence of thirteen months, having accom- 
plished a journey around the world at twenty 
years of age, without friend or companion, and 
practically penniless from start to finish. 

A few weeks after his return Tom obtained 
employment as porter in a local manufactory. 
Three months afterwards he was appointed 
salesman in another house in the same line of 
business. His activity and industry in the inte- 
rests of the firm induced the proprietor to sell 
him part of the business at the end of six years, 
and finally the business passed entirely into the 
possession of Mr. Ward, who now, at the age of 
forty-six, is in a position to retire from business 
altogether. 

In 1898 Mr. Ward was elected to the 
Nottingham Board 
of Guardians, and in 
1904 became a 
member of the City 
Council, retaining 
both honourable posi- 
tions at the present 
time. 

And so we may bid 
farewell to our modern 
Dick Whittington, who, 
like his prototype of old, 
from being a penniless 
wanderer on the face of 
the earth, returned after 
many adventures to find 
fame and fortune in his 
native city. 




A PRESENT-DAY PORTRAIT OF COUNCILLOR THOMAS WARP, OF 
NOTTINGHAM, THE " MODERN DICK WHITTINGTON.” 
From a Photo, by Caldwell , Nottingham. 



The End. 
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A TURKISH FIRE. 

By J. L. C. Booth. 

An amusing description, by an eye-witness, of a fire in a small Turkish town. The Turks have ways of 
their own in dealing with a conflagration, and their methods strike the European as deliciously funny. 



ANDERING last summer through 

a part of the Sultan’s Asiatic 

dominions, I came one morning 
upon a scene very typical of the 
1 ways of his enlightened subjects. 
Entering a small town by the usual dirty, 

rough-cobbled street, I emerged presently upon 
an open space, where, over a five-foot wall, I 
saw a dense cloud of smoke rolling before a 
strong breeze. Scrambling on to the wall, I 
found that it enclosed a cemetery, on the far 
side of which was a row of rickety white 

houses, two or three of the windward-end ones 
in full blaze. Running through the turban- 
headed tombstones and vaulting the wall 



among the gravestones ; and a substantial 
pile of mattresses, cupboards, pictures, cloth- 
ing, chairs, strips of carpet, and window- 
frames with the glass smashed soon rose 
in domestic majesty. Now and then a fresh 
burst of smoke drove everyone ‘ away pell-mell, 
and a stout citizen, with open mouth and tight- 
shut eyes, bearing a drawer full of knick-knacks 
and odds and ends, pitched blindly into the pile 
of furniture and sowed his property broadcast 
Meanwhile, everyone shouted at the top of his 
voice, and above the racket rose an incessant 
and hideous din of bugling. In the intervals 
between the smoke-drives the upper windows of 
the houses as yet untouched could be seen, 





From a) TOWNSPEOPLE guarding their rescued belongings in the cemetery. [ Photo. 



beyond, I landed in a whirlpool of frantic 
people, all running up against one another, 
some carrying bulky articles to safety, others 
plunging back through the smoke for more. 
For the most part the rescued articles were 
hurled against the cemetery wall, or over it 



filled with scared occupants, who wildly 
hurled forth chairs and small cupboards, which 
either hit inoffensive people on the head or 
smashed to pieces on the cobbles. 

The houses farthest from the fire were being 
dismantled with long, hook-ended poles by 
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soldiers, who stood in the road and tore off 
wooden balconies bodily. Peaceful homes half 
a mile away were fallen upon and wrecked in 
fifteen minutes by this zealous amateur salvage 
corps; and the owners, guessing from the 
behaviour of their visitors that there must be a 
fire somewhere in the district, submitted meekly, 
as one submits to an ancient custom, without 
questioning its need. 

Round the houses in the “ line of fire ” not 
the vaguest attempt at order or method was 
made. The Moslem mind does not lend itself 
to organization. All comers ran where they 
listed, with no cordon of police or troops to say 
them nay ; everyone strove madly, and got in 
his neighbour’s way. At the windward end of 



the road. This department was entirely manned 
by soldiers and sailors, and it was no fault of 
theirs if the results did not come up to the 
labour, for no human skill could have got any 
work out of that antediluvian washtub. With a 
bugler braying encouragement at them in five 
flats, they poured water into that wretched 
“ engine,” and sweated over the jangling, see- 
sawing rods till the contraption rocked in 
anguish. Meanwhile the man at the end of 
the hose, holding the nozzle from him as one 
holds a cracker that may go off any moment, 
looked back over his shoulder, crying “ Strive, 
my brothers!” At last — all credit to the 
pumpers — the water came. But I have seen an 
ordinary garden squirt do better. 




From a] the engine— “ a vkkitable triumi-h ok mechanical skill.” [Photo. 



the street two or three houses had been burnt 
out, the fire having left them, driven by the 
strong breeze, to devour the rest of the row. 
Here, the centre of an interested crowd, was 
a veritable triumph of mechanical skill— the 
“ engine.” As you will see above, it was a 
wooden trough, with a hand-pumping apparatus 
to drive the water through a patched and flabby 
hose. There was no suction-pump to fill it ; the 
water was being fetched from a well in the 
cemetery — the very place for a well, of course — 
a hundred yards away, in red wooden buckets, 
and the bucketeers were mostly so excited when 
they arrived that half the water was poured into 



Such a wild idea as attempting to put out a 
fire is never harboured by the Turks. Hauling 
down houses, as a doubtful means of prevention, 
is practised, but the real secret is to cool off the 
smoking ruins by gentle spraying. In the third 
photograph you will see another variety of this 
ingenious treatment; which is herewith com- 
mended to the fire brigades of our own cities. 
It consists in filling an old petroleum tin at the 
aforesaid well in the cemetery and bearing it 
carefully to the house wall, where it is tied to a 
string and hauled up, dripping, by a boy on the 
roof, who pours it judiciously over the smoking 
embers in accordance with volumes of advice from 
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below. By practice a speed of one tin every ten 
minutes can be arrived at. The great advantage 
of this method is that charred rafters, etc., can 
be cooled, and the public enabled to stroll about 
and inspect the ruins without getting their toes 
cooked. 

Presentlyayell 
from the centre 
of the street pro- 
claims that the 
dry grass in the 
cemetery has 
caught fire, and 
a scurrying stam- 
pede of house- 
holders, bivou- 
acked on their 
goods in that 
secluded spot, 
follows. Aban- 
doning their Arm 
and penates to 
this second at- 
tack, they 
scramble over the 
wall into a side 
street, already 
blocked with 
other sufferers 
and their scat- 
tered property. 

Here a hysteri- 
cal and grief- 
stricken lady 
sinks upon a mat- 
tress and gives 
every sign of 
fainting away. 

A distracted male 
relative, treasur- 
ing an enamelled 
tin of water, 
empties it over her, whereat her grief is changed 
to rage, and she falls upon the bewildered man 
with both hands and a tongue like a two-edged 
sword. Some ramshackle carts are being filled 
with rescued gear and depart at full gallop, 
crashing through the furniture in the roadway 
and spinning chair-legs off their whirling spokes. 
Later, in a by-street, I came upon a second 
44 engine ” being carried home. Impressed by 

the wealth of a town which could maintain two 
of these costly mechanisms I approached, to 
find that it was dry and had borne no part in 
the fray. A look into its bleached trough 
showed a hole that would have accommodated 
a good sized rat, and the murder was out. It 
had been lugged half a mile to the fire before 

anyone bothered to look it over and see that it 



was in working order. Towards evening the 
conflagration burnt itself out and the town 
began to resume its normal state. The staffs 
of the Custom - house and Police Bureau 
straggled back to their establishments and 

delicately took 
up the threads of 
business. 

The burnt 
houses were 
mostly insured 
in English 
offices. I should 
hesitate to name 
the premium 
which would 
tempt me to in- 
sure one, half- 
built as they 
are of tinder-dry 
wood, to say no- 
thing of the 
cheerful and 
deep-rooted 
habit of build- 
ing a little fire 
in the middle of 
the floor to cook 
their simple 
viands which 
pervades these 
easy - m i n ded 
people. In these 
small towns they 
enjoy a certain 
amount of 
safety in not hav- 
ing a professional 
fire brigade, 
such as holds in 
terror the citi- 
zens of Constan- 
tinople. Should an unlucky fate start a blaze 
there, it is said the owner’s one fear is lest it 
should come to the ears of the fire brigade. If, 
as sometimes happens, some malicious babbler 
lets out the secret, each member of this active 
body starts for the conflagration “ on his own 
as hard as he can run, for the first man there 
gets the best of the loot. As he runs the fire- 
man prods as many dogs as he can reach (and 
the streets are paved with them) with the spear 
which is his wand of office, to help create a 
pandemonium. If the alarm has been well 
spread, it is computed that the house will be 
pretty thoroughly looted within thirty minutes 
of the outbreak. Then the brigade will go 
home and leave the luckless owner and his 
friends to save what is left. 




THE PETROLEUM-TIN METHOD OF COOI.1NG SMOKING KUINS — ** »V PRACTICE A 
SPEED OK ONE TIN EVERY TEN MINUTES CAN BE ARRIVED AT.” 

Front a Photo. 
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Jin Jlrab Vendetta. 

By E. VV. Smith, of Aden, 

A stirring story of love and hate and relentless vengeance. The Arabs of the Yemen believe 
firmly in the old Mosaic law of “ an eye for an eye,” and they never forgive an injury, so that 
blood-feuds are handed down from father to son until whole families are extirpated, as in the case 
here described. “ The facts of the story, I am convinced, are perfectly true,” writes the author. 



HE following narrative is one of the 
many that could be recorded in 
connection with the Arab’s firm 
belief in the Mosaic law of “an eye 
for an eye and a tooth for a tooth.” 
Terrible family feuds still exist among the 
various tribes of the Yemen, and these inter- 
necine vendettas may last for years, or, on the 
other hand, may be settled by one blow. From 
their infancy Arab boys are brought up to 
avenge any wrongs wrought upon their family 
by another tribe or 
caste — no matter how, 
or when, or where. To 
die for one’s family is 
a noble death, in their 
eyes, and, therefore, 
they fear no man. 

The story here set 
forth was told me by 
my Arab “ boy,” Musa 
Mahommed Ali, as I 
sat one day on the 
veranda of our bunga- 
low at delectable 
Aden. 

Although I have 
called him a “ boy,” 

Musa was really a very 
fine specimen of young 
manhood. Judging 
from what he has told 
me, I should say, at 
random, he was about 
twenty - five years of 
age. His sharp- 
featured, well-moulded, 
typical Arab face bore 
traces of past sufferings, 
either physical or mental. I observed from the 
first day he entered my service that he had a 
slight limp, but on the day he told me his story 
— eleven months later — it seemed worse than 
ever. 



“Is your foot bad to-day?” I asked, as he 
placed a cooling drink on the table. 

“Ah, sahib! You cannot tell what is in my 
heart ! ” came the enigmatical reply. 

“ What’s that got to do with your foot ? ” I 
remarked. 

“ Much, if you only knew, sahib,” he 
answered. “ See ! ’' and he lilted his loin-cloth 
several inches, displaying a finely-shaped leg, 
which was somewhat disfigured by a long scar, 
running nearly the whole length of the calf. 

After scrutinizing it for 
a minute or two, he 
added, reflectively, 
“ To that belongs a 
story.” 

“ May I hear it ? ” I 
asked. 

“ It's a long tale, 
sahib ; but I will tell 
it to you, and perhaps 
at the end you will un- 
derstand the connec- 
tion between that scar 
and my heart.” 

He squatted himself 
at my feet, and pro 
ceeded to relate the 
strange story which I 
have here set down. 

My father was sheik 
of the tribe of Mos 
caksch, which place 
lies a long way inland. 
When I was quite a 
young child my father 
was killed in a fight 
against the sheik of 
the tribe of Dhuayn. My mother was taken 
prisoner by the same tribe, and all my rela- 
tions cruelly murdered. I knew' not the name 
of the sheik until three years ago. 

How I escaped is only known to my own old 





MUSA MAHOMMED ALI, THE AUTHORS ARAI5 " HOY." 
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nurse, Carispoma Mohud, who, at the beginning 
of the fight, took me in her arms and fled to 
her hut, at the town of Quietarma, where we 
arrived safely the following evening, and 
where for many years we lived in peace and 
quietude. 

In a hut some way from ours there lived a 
girl, whose dark-brown eyes and shapely figure 
soon captivated my poor heart. Ah ! sahib, 
she was a goddess in my eyes ! Her name 
was Omarilla, but I called her “ Queen of 
Quietarma,” which title afterwards developed 
into “ My Queen.” I loved her dearly, and 
she said that she 
loved me. 

For three months 
my love and I spent 
happy hours to- 
gether, heeding not 
the morrow. You 
English think we 
Arabs cannot love, 
but you are mistaken. 

Did not the great 
Mahomet himself 
love Khadija, his 
wife, and Fatima, his 
daughter? The god 
of love shoots at a 
rag as well as at a 
robe. 

The night before 
my birthday I went 
to Omarilla’s hut to 
pay my usual even- 
ing call. Judge of 
my horror at finding 
the place empty and 
the following terrible 
notice pinned on the 
door: “To Musa 
Mahommed Ali. 

The past is the past, 
and with me not for- 
gotten. Revenge is 
mine. Seek her 
whom you love, and may your search be fruitful. 
Go to-morrow morning to the stream Gandulda 
and see my handiwork.” There was no signa- 
ture, and no clue as to the writer. 

Horror-stricken at the thoughts which flew 
through my brain as to what might have 
happened to my love, I raved and acted to all 
intents and purposes like one possessed. I 
swore vengeance against the man who had thus 
robbed me of my only jewel. Luckily for me 
the streets were totally deserted, for up-country 
everyone goes to bed at dusk and rises at dawn. 

I returned to Carispoma, my guardian, heart- 



broken with grief. She, good soul, was equally 
affected ; in fact, more so, for she guessed what 
was in store for me on the morrow. But, like 
the brave woman she was, she soon overcame 
her grief, though her attempts at consolation 
were wasted. 

“Go to-morrow morning to the stream of 
Gandulda ! ” The words repeated themselves 
in my mind until, when dawn came, I rushed 
half-maddened out of our hut and made all 
speed to the spot, which was only about two miles 
away. I followed the fern-clad banks for some 
distance, looking about me anxiously, yet dread- 
ing what I might see. 
Suddenly I perceived 
the body of a female 
lying prostrate on 
the ground, her life’s 
blood still flowing 
from a ghastly spear 
wound in her side. 
Thinking it might 
be my beloved Oma- 
rilla I rushed wildly 
forward with a faint 
hope that, if I had 
not arrived in time 
to save her life, I 
might at least com- 
fort her in her last 
moments. A great 
sigh of relief, for a 
moment, escaped my 
lips as, on raising 
her head so as to 
see the face, I found 
it’ was not my be- 
loved. But my relief 
was soon turned into 
grief as I discovered 
the awful truth. 
This was not Oma- 
rilla, but Dodligo, 
her mother. 

“Dodligo !” I 
cried, wildly. “ II 
is I, Musa. Speak ; tell me all before you 
g°.” 

In a weak voice she muttered, “ Abou — in 
night — take us— kill me.” The sentence was 
never finished, for Death claimed his victim 
even while she spoke, and poor Dodligo lay 
before me a corpse. 

I summoned assistance, and mournfully we 
carried Dodligo’s body back to the town, where, 
shortly after, she was laid to rest. 

Omarilla and Dodligo, her mother, lived 
alone in a hut on the outskirts of the town, in a 
very desolate spot. Omarilla’s father had been 




“ I PERCEIVED THE BODY OF A FEMALE LYING PROSTRATE ON THE 
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dead many years. During the night their hut 
must have been attacked, by somebody named 
Abou, as I surmised, and both the inmates 
abducted. The one had been brutally done 
to death, being a hindrance to rapid flight ; the 
other — Allah pity her ! — what was her fate? 

I returned to my hut heart-broken, yet swear- 
ing revenge on the unknown Abou, whoever he 
was. 

When I returned to my faithful old guardian 
with the terrible news of the murder of Dodligo 
and the abduction of my sweetheart by someone 
named Abou she was horror-struck. 

“ It is Kismet ! ” she murmured, half to her- 
self. “ We cannot escape it ! ” 

When my grief had abated somewhat she 
said to me, gravely : “ Musa, I see that the time 
has now come for you to know the truth con- 
cerning your father’s death. I have the docu- 
ments here — given to me in trust by your 
beloved mother just before I escaped with you 
from the destruction of our tribe. Take them 
and read them carefully, Musa, for they will 
reveal to you much that is dark.” 

Here Musa placed in my hand two pieces of 
parchment covered with Arabic characters. I 
am able to read and write Arabic tolerably well, 
and append translations for the benefit of my 
readers. 

The First Document. 

From Musa Mahommed Ali, sheik of the 
tribe of Moscaksch, to be delivered into the 
hands of my son, Musa, on his reaching the age 
of manhood, which I consider nineteen. In 
case of his death before that age I command 
this record to be buried with him, as he is the 
last of the once noble race of Musa Mahommed 
Ali. 

For you, my son and heir, I do hereby set 
down this record, hoping, trusting, that you will 
endeavour to avenge the wrongs cruelly wrought 
upon me by my once faithful and loving brother, 
Abou Kakerch Ali, sheik of the tribe of Owd. 

To my father, Abdullah Musa Ali, and my 
mother, Doldenga Zaidio, were bom two sons. 
One was Abou Kakerch, the other Musa 
Mahommed — I, your father. For fifteen long 
years we lived at Sabeh, our capital, and a 
more peaceful time was never known. My 
brother and I grew up to love each other 
as dearly as we loved the air we breathed. 
Together we would tramp over hill and down 
dale in search of game, for we both inherited 
the sporting spirit of our forefathers. 

It was on one of these occasions that trouble 
first broke out between us. We were crossing 
a stream, when, glancing up, my eyes rested on 

Vol. xv.- 51 



the figure of a girl, whose shapely form showed 
up to perfection against the horizon, for she 
stood on the summit of the hill that ran to the 
left of the stream. Abou also saw her, but, 
being foremost, I reached her first, and, strange 
as it may seem, we were soon interested in each 
other’s conversation. Abou passed us by with 
a look of scorn on his face. 

Oh ! my son, listen to one who has gained 
by experience. Beware of love, for it often turns 
into hatred. It did with my brother and me. 

One evening, just as the sun was going to 
rest, I was with my love-bird — for truly Katabara 
and I were lovers by this time. (Katabara was 
her name ; she was your mother.) We had not 
been long together when Abou met us face to 
face. 

“ And so at last, my brother, I have caught 
you ! ” he cried, following ftp the remark with 
curses. 

“ Abou ! ” I cried, trying to soothe his raging 
temper, “ surely you forget yourself ! ” 

He ignored me completely, and, turning to 
Katabara, said, fiercely, “ Katabara, the time 
has come when you must choose between us. I 
can bear it no longer.” 

“ I choose,” she answered, without hesitation, 
and placed her arm within mine. 

11 ’Tis well ! ” he replied. “ Listen, you, 
Musa ; you, Katabara. Listen, I say. My life 
s now a misery. Once I loved you both ; now 
I hate you. Revenge shall be mine; revenge 
is all I live for.” 

“ Restrain your wild words, Abou,” I 
answered, coaxingly. 

“ Fool, do you think to baffle me thus ? ” he 
burst out, in a frenzy of rage. “ Bismillah ! 
from henceforth we are enemies. It shall be 
settled now. The best man shall have the 
prize.” With that he drew his dagger and made 
a plunge towards me. 

I had scarcely time to draw my own weapon 
in self-defence before he was upon me. I was 
loth to do it, but it was either his life or mine, 
that I knew. He was a good fighter, but I was 
the better. Katabara begged and implored for 
peace, but it was of no avail. Plunge, parry, 
cut, defend — we went at it madly, the wild light 
in his eyes telling me that one mistake would 
end my life. Round and round we went, just 
like two wild beasts, waiting an opportunity to 
leap at each other’s throats. A thought flashed 
through my mind. I would wound him and 
spare his life. Presently the opportunity I was 
waiting for came. I plunged my dagger into 
his ribs. 

“ You are at my mercy. Your life is mine/ 
I cried, as I knelt on his chest, with uplifted 
dagger. 
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KATABARA BEGGED AND IMPLORED FOR PEACE." 



“ Mercy, my brother,” lie said, feebly. Then 
he fainted through loss of blood. 

On our arrival home the matter was duly 
explained, and next day saw our family hut 
minus one of its occupants, for Abou, in spite 
of his wound, had fled during the night. 

Three years after I became sheik of the 
tribe of Moscaksch, my beloved father and 
mother having been mysteriously abducted and 
murdered by an unknown hand. During all 
this time nothing had been heard of Abou 
Kakerch, and happiness ruled my homestead. 
I had been married to Katabara over two years, 
and you, my son, had been born as my heir. 

Three months ago, from the date at which I 
write, news reached me that one Kakerou, 
sheik of a tribe called Dhuayn, had expressed 
the intention of annihilating me and my tribe. 
Kakerou is none other than my brother Abou, 
as this parchment will prove. 

As you know, my son, an Arab sets all his 
trust on himself. Therefore I am determined 
to strike first, and so, perhaps, save my tribe 
from destruction. My sword is my guardian, 
until Allah claims me, and I hope it will be 
yours. The reckless enterprise I have planned 
may be nothing but a useless self sacrifice, but if 
I am killed it will be in an attempt to do my 
duty by the tribe. I go now, with only a few 
followers, to seek out the murderous Abou 
and, if possible, destroy him. If I return not 
and your life is spared, remember that my 
enemy is yours also. Abou— as I have since 
discovered— murdered my, and his, father and 



mother after craftily abducting them, simply 
because they sided with me. Jealousy — mad 

.jealousy — was the cause of his sins. How he 
got his present position is a mystery to me. 

One more thing before I go. My wealth, 
accumulated at Quietarma, I leave to you. 
And now, my son, if we never meet again, 
farewell. 

The Second Document. 

I, Abdullah ib Abdullah, do hereby continue 
and conclude the record started by our late 
noble and venerable sheik, Musa Mahommed 
Ali. 

One night, just as the moon was peeping 
through the clouds, eight of us, the best warriors 
in the camp, received orders to proceed at once 
to Mocaka, a small village three leagues away. 
It was my duty to see that the men were properly 
equipped and fully armed, for I was placed in 
charge. No questions were asked as to the 
meaning of it all. What cared we ? We had 
received orders from the sheik ; our duty 
simply lay in carrying them out to the best of 
our abilities. Whether it meant death, capture, 
or glory, it was all the same to us. 

That night, as we silently proceeded on our 
journey, I had a strange feeling that there was 
danger in the air, and I knew that few, if any, of 
us would live to tell the tale. 

We were met at the entrance of Mocaka by 
the sheik, who addressed us as follows in a 
loud, clear voice : — 

“ Beloved followers, it grieves me to have to 
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Sacrifice such noble warriors, but it must be. 
As some of you know, my brother, Abou 
Kakerch, has sworn vengeance against me and 
my tribe. You know that means death to one 
of us. News has reached me of his whereabouts, 
and to-night I go to strike, to catch him napping, 
before he has time to attack us. I shall 
probably accomplish my mission, but I fear 
none of us will return. If any of you wish to 
turn back, do so now.” 

Silence met this speech. We were all deter- 
mined to follow our chief. As head of the troop, 
therefore, I answered, “Beloved sheik, where 
you go we follow, even unto death.” 

And with that we rode forth on our mission. 
For three hours we kept steadily on, in the 
direction of Shailha. Soon a few tents rose up 
in the distance, then some huts, and in a few 
minutes a camp stood before us. 

“ This is where he is,” whispered the sheik. 
“ His hut is the tenth on the left. If any of 
you live spare him not, for my boy’s sake.” 

At this we dismounted and, leaving our horses 
tied up, walked straight into the camp, with such 
coolness that the sentinels did not challenge 11s, 
evidently thinking we belonged to the tribe. 
We were amongst our enemies — but what can 



Silently and cautiously we followed Musa* 
in single file, until we reached Abou’s hut, 
which we surrounded, keeping well in the 
shadows. 

Crash went the door, as with one blow our 
sheik battered it in. A curse, a yell, a cry, 
a moan, and all was over, as we thought, as we 
crowded round the opening. But not so. 
Musa had struck the wrong man, but soon 
perceived his mistake. Abou guessed his 
assailant’s identity at once, for he cried 
defiantly, “And so, Musa, we meet once 
more ! ” 

The two stood motionless for a minute or 
two, then, like wild beasts, they flew at each 
other. It was the duty of us eight men to 
guard the entrance of the hut whilst the two 
sheiks inside settled with one another. 

The noise had roused the Dhuayn warriors, 
who swarmed round us in scores and fought 
bravely to gain an entrance. But we stood our 
ground, just inside the doorway, against over- 
whelming odds. 

I, having been the first to follow the sheik 
into the hut, was the innermost man, and I was 
the only witness of the end of that ghastly duel. 

Neither triumphed, for ere long they fell dead 




nine men do against nine hundred? We well 
knew our sheik’s sole object was to slay his 
treacherous brother, and so, perchance, avert a 
sanguinary tribal war. For the rest neither he 
nor we cared what happened ; Arabs are never 
afraid to die. 



almost simultaneously, wounded in a score of 
places. 

Meanwhile the fight round the door waxed 
hotter and hotter, and one by one our little band 
fell. How I escaped I know not, but in the 
wild confusion and excitement, after having been 
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felled to the ground and left for dead, I managed 
finally to crawl away, sorely wounded. I was 
the only one left of the little band who had set 
out to accomplish the sheik’s vengeance. 

Soon after this an awful catastrophe happened 
— war was declared between the tribes of 
Moscaksch and Dhuayn. The struggle did 
not last long. Our people were overwhelmed, 
defeated, and totally annihilated. But, Allah be 
praised, young Musa still lives to revenge his 
father’s death. For, at the commencement of 
the fight, he, with Carispoma Mohud, his nurse, 
was safely installed in the neutral town of 
Quietarma, where I also now live. 

My eyes grow dim, for I am now an old man. 
Abou left one son, Abou ib Abou. Mark him, 
Musa ! Mark him, I say, for he is your enemy. 
A son must settle his father’s affairs ; it is an 
Arab law. Abide by it, Musa boy. Fight for 
your dead father’s honour, that Allah may bless 
you. Revenge is justice. 

My hand shakes ; I can write no more. I 
feel the soft mantle of sleep falling around me. 
Soon I go where all good warriors rest. Farewell. 

“ And now, sahib,” said Musa, seeing that I 
had finished the reading of the parchments, “ I 
will resume my own 
story.” 

The day after Oma- 
rilla was taken away 
I bade good-bye to 
Carispoma, and left 
Quietarma in search 
of my lost love. I had 
read the parchments 
and knew all — that 
the mysterious assas- 
sin, Abou, was the son 
of my father’s trea- 
cherous brother, and, 
therefore, my own 
hereditary enemy. He 
had opened the cam- 
paign of vengeance 
against me; he should 
not find me slow to 
respond. 

And so it was that 
I set out alone, the 
last of my race, deter- 
mined to revenge my 
father’s wrongs or die 
in the attempt. For 
many months I wan- 
dered over desert, 
hill, and plain, 
often suffering great 



hardships and passing through grave dangers* 
At last I struck the trail of the Dhuayn tribe* 
who were now nomads, wandering hither and 
thither. As Abou ib Abou was their sheik, 
.Omarilla was probably with them. Owing to 
my knowledge of their language I knew I could 
easily pass as one of them, and so, in a few days, I 
joined the tribe at Waida-Kalai, having travelled 
several hundred miles before I found them. 

My neighbour in the camp was one Farrah- 
Omdur, a bright, intelligent youth. Soon a 
friendship rose up between us. From him I 
learned that Omarilla was in the camp, and sure 
enough next day I saw her seated in the hut of 
Abou ib Abou. Farrah-Omdur was one of her 
attendants, and through him I got a note passed 
to her, informing her of my presence and 
requesting a secret meeting. This she arranged 
two evenings after at a certain cave. 

“And so you have followed me, Musa?” she 
asked, when we met. 

“ Why, of course, my queen,” said I. “ Did 
you think I could let you disappear without an 
effort to discover what had become of you ? ” 
And I moved towards her. 

“ Stand ! ” she cried, suddenly, “ if you 
value your life ! Musa Mahommed Ali, my 
advice to you is : Go, 
now you have the 
chance. I hate you ! 
It is only because you 
love me that I have let 
you live. Everything 
was all prearranged 
by me. Rather than 
marry you, whose 
father killed mine, I 
would kill myself.” 

“ Omarilla, is this 
true ? ” I cried, in 
horror. “Whydidyou 
not tell me before ? ” 

“ Because I w r anted 
you to suffer on my 
account,” came the 
startling reply. “ I see 
you have. Now suffer 
more,” she cried, 
savagely, and without 
the least warning she 
drew a knife and 
thrust it at me. I had 
no time to seize it, so 
quick was the action. 
I stepped back, but 
somehow the weapon 
entered my leg and 
ripped it badly. 

“Now go your way,” 
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cried the girl — she seemed hardly human in her 
rage — “with that as a remembrance.” And 
she disappeared at the back of the cave, leaving 
me to my bitter thoughts. 

As I bound up my wound the best I could I 
felt as if I were in the midst of some terrible 
nightmare. Could this fiend in female form 



crept from my hut and silently made towards 
Abou’s abode. Exerting all my strength, I 
rolled a huge rock against the door, so as to 
bar any attempt at exit. Then I set fire to the 
hut. Luck was with me, for the fire blazed up 
furiously. I was one of the first to raise the 
alarm, but not before it was too late to save the 




“THEN I SET FIRE TO THE HUT.” 



be the tender sweetheart of former days, in 
whose sweet company I had dreamt away the 
happy time? And why had she concealed from 
me the fact that she was a member of the 
hated tribe of Dhuayn, whose father, according 
to her, had been killed by mine in some tribal 
battle? If, as she said, she had feigned to love 
me in order to make me suffer more, she had 
indeed achieved her object, and the dagger- 
thrust was but the last drop in the bitter cup of 
injury which she had forced me to drain to the 
dregs. Surely a woman’s hatred could reach 
no greater depths of malignancy ! She had 
apparently forgiven Abou for the brutal murder 
of her mother, and was content to remain with 
him. 

Go my way I would, as Omarilla had bade 
me, but not without accomplishing my mission 
My love was lost to me for ever — but there 
remained revenge ! 

That night, when the Dhuayns were asleep, I 



wretched inmates. Revenge is sweet, sahib, and 
I drank my fill of it that night, for both 
Omarilla and the murderous Abou ib Abou 
were found dead in the hut when the flames 
subsided. 

I had done my duty, perhaps not nobly, but 
it was done. My father’s and my own wrongs 
were righted, and I had conquered in the family 
feud. The Musas had obliterated the Abous, for 
Abou ib Abou was the only son of his father 
and left no heir. You do not understand us 
Arabs, sahib. It is either love or hate with us. 

My work done, I left the tribe and arrived 
here about a year ago. I gloat over my victory, 
and yet I loved the treacherous Omarilla dearly 
— that is the sorrow that is in my heart, sahib. 
Alas ! I must live to think over the past until 
the fire of life burns low and death lays me in 
the dust. I see you feel sorry, sahib, but it is 
Kismet — all Kismet — and what is to be 
must be. 
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The Passing of “ Boston Billy.” 

By Hugh Hastings. 

How a timid girl, in the face of great peril, suddenly became courageous, and brought disaster upon 
a gang of desperadoes who had plotted to steal her father’s gold-dust. 




1 ITH the first boat from the States 
in the spring of 1900, after the dis- 
covery of gold in the Nome district 
of Alaska, it became evident that a 
record-breaking “ rush ” was on. As 
passengers were landed day by day in the 
succeeding weeks, careful estimates placed the 
population of this heretofore sparsely-settled 
section at fully thirty thousand, and Nome city 
became the wonder of the world. My arrival 
in the camp was in pursuance of orders from a 
newspaper syndicate who had foreseen the 
future by that keen acumen which a sensation- 
loving public has forced into a sixth sense. 

Nome offered situations peculiarly its own, 
and complications of a nature which had never 
existed before or since under the same con- 
ditions. Gold-seekers were prepared for the 
rush, and there had been enough indications 
already made known to guarantee a reward in 
the race to wealth. There 
were no dangers to be feared 
from climatic evils or hazard- 
ous trails over snow and icy 
passes, such as had marked 
the history of the more 
southern fields ; a little 
money and pluck were the 
limits of the capital involved. 

Unprepared for the influx 
of people, the founders of 
the town had not devoted 
the usual care in laying out 
the place, and when the rush 
came they forgot all else in 
their desire to look out for 
themselves. Like the famous 
Topsy of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” Nome “jest growed.” 

Next to health and wealth 
all other considerations were 
sunk in the greatness of the 
“ bad men.” Beside these 
“ bad men ” of Nome, “ the 
golden swashbucklers of the 
north,” as they have been 
aptly described, all other 
desperadoes of history and 
romance sink into the very 
boyhood of crime and wicked- 
ness. They landed in the 
district filled with an ambi- 



tion to stir up the country, and as a result there 
was something in the way of excitement all the 
time. On the day after I arrived a choice 
coterie of these “ bad men ” had planned an 
object-lesson for those persons who had ex- 
pressed surprise and indignation at the lawless- 
ness of the town. It came off while the first 
of some new arrivals by steamer that day from 
Seattle were picking their way into the heart of 
the city. 

For some time previous the sheriff of the 
camp and the only judge who was in commis- 
sion had attempted to restrain the “shooting-up ” 
of the town by a band of men who acknow- 
ledged a certain Yukon miner, one “Boston 
Billy,” as their leader. Hearing a shout and 
sounds of laughter I stopped and looked round, 
for such signals were generally the notice of a 
“ tenderfoot’s ” initiation. 

Down the centre of the street came a queer 



4 DOWN THE CENTRE OF THE STREET CAME A QUEER CROWD.'' 
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crowd. The sheriff was leading, and tied to him 
in sequence were four of his deputies, the end 
of the ignominious procession being brought up 
by the judge. On both sides and in the rear 
were a number of “ bad men,” 44 Boston Billy ” in 
the lead, shouting and yelling, accentuating their 
actions by frequent discharges from the firearms 
they carried. 

44 Is that really the sheriff of this place ? ” said 
a voice at my ear, and looking round I saw 
that my questioner was a pretty, fair-haired girl, 
whose bright eyes expressed her astonishment. 
A satchel and other infallible signs showed her 
to be one of the new arrivals. 

“Yes,” I answered, “and the rest of the 
procession comprise the majesty of the law in this 
section.” 

“ But why does the crowd allow it ? ” asked 
the girl, hotly. “There are not more than a 
dozen of these men, and thousands looking on.” 

“As you become accustomed to the acts of 
4 bad men,’ miss,” I said, “you will often wonder 
why they are permitted to do such things with- 
out getting into trouble. If some person had 
the courage to object there might be hundreds 
to back him up. But the first man would 
become a martyr to the cause of justice, and 
there are not many persons waiting or looking 
for the chance to be that first man.” 

“Well, after looking at that man’s eyes,” she 
commented, pointing her finger at “ Boston 
Billy,” “ I would not yearn to be the 4 first man ’ 
either. They are just like the eyes of a rattle- 
snake. Ugh ! I can’t look at him.” 

In this way Miss Eunice Marsh and 44 Boston 
Billy” acquired their first knowledge of each 
other’s existence. Probably the man paid no 
more attention than to see her as one of a 
crowd of sightseers whose emotion at the pro- 
cession he had provided filled him with pride. 
But, although he knew it not, Fate meant his 
next meeting with that frail girl to be his down- 
fall as the terror of the country-side. 

Miss Marsh, I learnt later, had come to Alaska 
with some friends to find her father, who had 
been one of the early prospectors in the region. 
In those days of wandering mails it was not 
uncommon for people to be out of communi- 
cation with home for many months, and her 
great anxiety and the promise of a holiday had 
led this delicately-nurtured girl, still in her teens, 
to make the long trip. Her father, she quickly 
discovered, was located on Eldorado Creek, 
a distance of more than a hundred miles north, 
and with which communication this season had 
not yet been formally opened. The only 
travellers there and back since winter began had 
been some Indians and two foolhardy miners, 
whose terrible experiences with an ice-jammed 



river and impassable swamps discouraged others. 
Finally, after a fortnight’s delay, Miss Marsh 
was able to join her father at his camp, where 
were also three male cousins, who derived vast 
enjoyment from making fun of her ignorance of 
mining life. 

44 1 hear they are having trouble with 4 Boston 
Billy ’ and his gang up in the north section,” 
said Mr. Marsh to me. We were all at the 
supper-table in his camp, where I had wandered 
several weeks later. Noticing a smile which 
passed between Mr. Marsh and his nephews, I 
wondered what was behind the remark. 

44 That is the fellow Eunice is always talking 
about,” said one of the cousins. 44 She thinks 
he’s got the sweetest expression of any man she 
ever saw, and is hoping he will come out our 
way calling some day.” 

The girl’s face as I related some of the recent 
deeds of these desperadoes made it plain that 
she had not forgotten the sights of her first day 
in Alaska. 

44 1 can’t get used to these lawless acts,” said 
Miss Marsh. 44 1 can’t understand why people 
allow them to go on. When I think of that day 
in Nome and the sight I saw, my blood boils. 
I wish I were a man ! ” 

44 Still, that act was outdone only a week ago,” 
I said. 44 It was more daring, for while these 
men were known to be wanted for a number of 
crimes, they had the hardihood to hold up the 
whole town of White Mountain. A Dane, who 
had been drinking in one of the saloons there, 
boasted that, if 4 Boston Billy ’ and his men came 
on his claim to make trouble or to steal the 
4 clean-up ’ left overnight, he would give them a 
lesson. As this fellow explained it, every person 
who had been robbed or intimidated was lacking 
in pluck. Three mornings later the people of 
White Mountain saw a strange sight Tied 
together with ropes, one behind the other, came 
the Dane and four of his men. They were in 
scanty attire and shivering with cold. Behind 
them were 4 Boston Billy ’ and five men, each 
of them wildly waving a revolver. The 
strange procession drew up at the first 
saloon and entered. All the onlookers were 
invited to drink and the treats paid for with 
gold-dust taken from the cleanings of the 
unhappy Dane’s sluice-box. After making the 
Dane and his men admit they had made no 
effort to resist them at the camp the band left 
the town. Since that time the sheriff has been 
hot on the outlaws’ trail, and there are plenty of 
rumours of a lynching if they are caught.” 

44 It’s a good thing they didn’t round up this 
place,” said one of the cousins, “ or they would 
have run into Eunice and her gun.” 

Despite the poor girl’s protest, Mr. Marsh 
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laughingly told a joke against his daughter 
which was still the fun of the camp. Often the 
miners, after shovelling dirt and gravel all day 
in the sluice-boxes, do not “ clean up,” i.e., pick 
out the grains of gold which have filtered to the 
bottom after the passage of the water through 
ihe sluices. A week before Mr. Marsh and his 
nephews neglected their “ clean-up” in this 
way, and at the supper-table one of the cousins, 
with a wink at the others, spoke of there being 
fully a thousand dollars in the boxes, and 
debated with the others the likelihood of 
robbers paying them a visit during the night. 
All this, of course, was for the benefit of Miss 
Marsh, and it kept her awake long after the 
others had gone to sleep. Fancying she 
heard suspicious noises during the early part 
of the night, she got up and listened at the 
door of her tent. There were sounds as of 
people moving about, and then she heard 
voices in the rear of the cook-house. 

Several times she called to her father in 
the next tent, but could not awake him. 
Frightened lest she should give an alarm to 
the robbers she dressed herself, and then, 
seizing a big revolver, crept on her hands and 
knees along the side of her tent to the back of 
the one used by her father. When he aw r oke 
and recognised her frightened voice he began 
to laugh, explaining that as it had begun to 
rain the boys had gone down to the sluice- 
boxes to take advantage of the water which 



was flooding the little moun- 
tain stream. From that time 
the girl was the butt of her 
cousins’ good-natured joking. 
One of them insisted he was 
glad he had not met the girl, 
for fear of having been shot 
“You must know,” said 
Mr. Marsh, “ that Eunice has 
from a child been afraid of 
a gun or a revolver. I 
honestly believe she would 
faint if she had to fire one. 
We don’t mind letting our 
‘ clean-ups ’ go once in awhile, 
as we have no 4 Boston Billy ’ 
orother thieves in this section.” 
The claims operated by 
Mr. Marsh were particularly 
valuable. Beside the group 
the four men owned there was 
another half a mile away 
which they had given to 
Miss Marsh. This developed 
into a good property, and 
when I visited them she had 
worked it from a small pro- 
position into one where she required the 
services of five helpers. In the succeeding week 
several “pockets” were uncovered on her claim, 
which started public attention in the direction 
of the Marsh camp. The rains had come with 
frequency, and the two camps were very busy 
all day and often well into the night At the 
close of w’ork on the Saturday following all this 
there was a jubilation in the camp over the pro- 




From a) miss marsh AT wop* on her claim. [Photo. 
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ceeds of the week. As explained before, work 
had been at such a strain that it was decided to 
let the “clean-up” of the sluices go, on both 
properties, until Sunday morning, when it would 
be made a holiday task. 

“ Well, boys,” said Mr. Marsh, at the supper- 
table, “we’ve had a hard week at the boxes, 
and to-morrow we’ll take a holiday. I’m going 
fishing with Dorson. Who wants to go along ? ” 
Two of the nephews accepted, and as the three 
left camp they jokingly remarked it was safe in 
the hands of Miss Marsh and her gun. Others 
of the men started for a jaunt into town, and 
when I left the place, shortly before ten o’clock, 
Miss Marsh assured me she felt safe under the 
protection of the two men in her father’s tent — 
one of them a cousin — and additionally safe 
because of her own workmen only half a mile 
away. 

The details of that night’s happenings are 
best told by the parties who were the central 
figures in the adventures. First of all let Miss 
Marsh herself tell her story. 

After I found I was alone I 
began to think of the gold in the 
sluice-boxes and then of “ Boston 
Billy,” and sleep was out of the 
question for a long time. When 
1 did nod off it was only to rouse 
up and imagine I heard all sorts 
of suspicious sounds. At last, 
after a particularly bad dream, I 
got up and dressed myself, having 
determined to wake up my cousin. 

But I gave this up after reflecting 
on the chaffing I should have to 
undergo. Just then I heard the 
sound of talking in papa’s tent, 
where this cousin and Samuelson, 
the new man, were sleeping. That 
was enough of an excuse to ask 
what was the matter. I slipped 
on my heavy rain-coat and boots, 
for it was raining, and had nearly 
reached the door of the tent 

when the flap was jerked open 
and a man jumped in and set a 
lantern on the floor. I screamed 
as loud as I could until he 
straightened up and thrust a 

shot-gun in my face. 

A black handkerchief was tied 
over his face, so that I could see 
nothing but his eyes. That was enough. It 

was “ Boston Billy ” ! I needed no introduc- 

tion ; the eyes were enough. I started to scream 
again, but the man’s terrible eyes seemed to 
transfix me. 

Vol. xv.— 52. 



“ Stop that yelling,” he said, fiercely. “ Jest 
one more yell and I’ll blow you into pieces ! ” 

There was no need of the threat. I could 
neither speak nor move. He gave a sort of 
chuckle at my fright, and began scowling fiercer 
than ever. 

“ Now, my young nightingale ” — his voice 
seemed miles away — “ you’re getting wise. Jest 
come along with me after this here gun, and 
don’t forget to be as deaf, dumb, and blind as 
you are now. I’d hate to fill you full of this 
here buckshot, but everybody looks alike to me 
when they get silly. Pick up that lantern and 
hold it up high, so we won’t fall, and move 
lively.” 

I did all this mechanically, and soon found 
myself at the cook-house, next to father’s tent. 
Standing near the door of this place was 
another of the men, also masked, whom the 
leader called Jim. After I had entered the 
cook-house “ Boston Billy ” took the lantern 
away from me and told the other fellow to stand 
near the door, and if he heard a sound from me 



or from the other tent to blow the tops of our 
heads off*. 

“A whole lot of fuss to make over a blamed 
kid like that,” growled Jim. 

Although I feared the leader and his eyes, I 




“he thrust a shot-gun in my face.” 
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honestly confess the words of this man hurt 
more than the fright had. 

“Where does your dad keep his sack?” cried 
the leader, a little later. “ Tell me quick, or 
off goes your head, anyway.” 

At this speech Jim actually laughed, and by 
that act saved me from a scene. 

“ It’s a shame,” he said, “ for you to try and 
scare that little girl. I)o you suppose a man would 
tell her any of his business like that ? She’s a 
woman, and couldn’t keep a secret. Besides, she’s 
a kid. Hunt up Samuelson ; he ought to know.” 

That settled it so far as Jim and I were con- 
cerned. I really had been about to tell them 
where papa kept his sack of gold, when I 
remembered the real condition of affairs. But 
to be called a baby and treated in that way was 
slowly bringing back all my lost courage. 

Shortly after this I heard “Boston Billy” and 
Samuelson, our new man, ransacking all the 
tents. They found father’s loose money, but 
failed to locate the sack of gold, which I had 
preferred to keep and gloat over rather than 
send to the bank. And I wondered at this 
failure in the search for the gold until I touched 
the sack itself in one of the pockets of my coat ! 
I don’t know how or when I had put it there, 
but the knowledge of its being on my person 
added to my fright. In fact, I was so nearly in 
hysterics over everything that I almost started 
screaming, despite the consequences I knew it 
would involve. Then, for the first time, I 
wondered what had become of William, my 
cousin. Had he escaped, and would he bring 
help? Was he dead? Where was he all this 
time? And with these questions came the thought 
of what might happen if any of our people came 
back to the camp while these men were here. 

There was not a sound from the man outside. 
It was dark, and the rain came down steadily. 
Once in a while I could hear low voices, and 
knew the robbers were working the sluice-boxes. 
Everything seemed so dreadful that I was really 
getting ready to faint, when a noise was made 
by the man outside. Thoughts of how he had 
talked of me aroused all my flagging spirits. I 
was frightened enough to wish I had a revolver, 
and more frightened than ever at thinking of 
having one about me. 

“ Well, kiddie,” came the mocking voice from 
the man outside, “ are you clean scared to 
death ? Don’t cry, little one.” 

Laughing, the man came inside the doorway, 
and, holding the lantern so that he could catch 
sight of me as I stood leaning helplessly against 
the table, he asked me where the whisky was 
kept. . I shut my eyes, for he had a shot-gun in 
his hand. This the man stood in the door as 
he came forward and began to peer along the 



shelves. As he continued the search in my 
direction I kept backing away from him. 

This appealed to the robber as particularly 
funny, and while at his task he kept up a string 
of talk such as is used to babies. With each 
joke of this sort I began to pluck up courage. 
It was probably the only thing on earth which 
would have brought it about I fairly hated 
him, and would have dared anything to show 
him I was not a child. 

So intent was he on his search, and so 
thoroughly convinced of my being frightened, 
that we finally worked round the room until I 
was against the door, which had been pushed 
flat against the wall. 

It was then, in my desperation, that I thought 
of making an attempt at escape. Once I was 
all ready to start when I remembered the gun, 
and after I had looked at it hope left me. 
Then an idea of getting the key of the door 
from the inside of the lock suggested itself, for 
this place was never kept locked because of 
papa’s confidence in all the people of the sec- 
tion, even though food is sometimes of more 
value than gold. My plan was to dart through 
the door and make my keeper himself a prisoner. 
By a strange chance I was able to carry it out. 
I found the key and removed it from the inside 
of the door-lock. Then, when a pile of canned 
goods fell on the floor, I took advantage of the 
noise to put it in place on the outside. Having 
failed to find the whisky the man was about to 
give up the search, when he spied a jug under 
one of the tables. While he was on his knees 
to reach this, leaving his weapon lying on the 
floor, I made a dash through the door and 
slammed it shut, turning the key before he 
had time to know what had taken place. 

I never want to hear again such cursing as 
that fellow indulged in during the next few 
seconds. It was oddly mixed up with threats 
and coaxings ; but, to be candid, it was lost on 
me, for I had dropped to the ground almost 
fainting. Suddenly my hand touched some- 
thing cold. It was the shot-gun, which my 
dress had caught as I ran out ! Holding the 
gun in my hands, I whispered to him through 
the door that I would shoot him if he made an 
effort to get out. He kept on swearing, and 
finally tried to batter down the door with a chair. 
The racket attracted the attention of the men 
at the sluice-boxes, and I heard them start for 
the house. Just then, however, the door of the 
cook house burst open and the man inside 
appeared. I raised the gun and it went off, 
making a report loud enough to wake the dead. 
Dropping the weapon, I ran as hard as I could 
towards the trail. Then everything became a 
blank to me. 
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THE PASSING OF “ BOSTON BILLY. 



William Marsh, the 
only cousin left in camp, 
verified Miss Marsh’s 
story, for he heard all that 
happened from a vantage- 
point close by. When 
the robbers reached the 
camp he was awakened 
by Samuelson, 
who held a gun 
at his head 
while the others 
trussed him up 
and gagged him. 

He lay helpless 
all the time 
Miss Marsh was 
going through 
her exciting ex- 
perience. Some 
of the men re- 
turning from 
town heard the 
explosion of the 
shot-gun, and 
it was the noise 
of their hurried 
approach which 
scared the rob- 
bers away. At 
the entrance to 
the cook-house 
Miss Marsh’s 
gaoler was found lying unconscious, bleeding 
from a severe wound in the head. William 
Marsh was next found and untied, and after 
a short search Miss Marsh was discovered, 
resuscitated from her faint, and taken to her 
tent. I reached the scene an hour later, having 
been told of the attempted robbery by the 
messenger who had been dispatched to notify 
Mr. Marsh and summon a doctor for his 
daughter. 

Samuelson and one other of the gang were 
overtaken three days later by a sheriff’s posse. 
Both of them were shot. 

At the trial of the man Jim, several weeks 
later, Miss Marsh was one of the principal 
witnesses. The prisoner listened carefully as 
she described the happenings of the night, and 
in the court room was heard to say to his 
lawyer, “ I just teased that girl into doing 
what she did. And Samuelson told the captain 
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she would faint 
away if anyone 
shot off a gun !” 
The redoubt- 
able “Boston 
Billy” was not 
heard of again 
in that section, 
and i t w a s 
thought he had 
been smuggled 
out of the 
country to avoid 
arrest. 

Last year, 
with my wife — 
Miss Eunice 
Marsh that was 
— I was a visitor 
at San Quentin 
Prison, in Cali- 
fornia. While 
we were passing 
along one of the 
tiers she gave 
a start. “There’s 
‘Boston Billy,’” 
shesaid. “Those 
eyes ! There, 
in that cell.” 
Startled, I 
glanced at a 
scowling face, 
which, minus a beard and covered with the 
pallor of prison life, did not look the same to 
me as the daring man I had seen up north. 

“ Nonsense ! ” I said, “ that could not be 
possible.” 

“ Ugh ! those eyes ! ” she replied. “ I am 
sure of it. I should know him among a 
thousand.” 

The warder who was escorting us through the 
place said that the convict who had attracted 
my wife’s notice was Ferry Taylor, a highway- 
man, and a very notorious and desperate 
character, committed to prison for life. As we 
passed out of the place and went by the cell 
again a whisper came out : “And they said the 
little one couldn’t shoot ! ” I looked at the 
man sharply, and he laughed. I said nothing ; 
there could be no benefit in telling the prison 
authorities more about “ Boston Billy,” because 
he was there for life. 




“i RAISED THE GUN AND IT WENT OFF.” 
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A Python that Swallowed a Deer— A Novel Post-card Race — What a Cyclone Can Do, etc., etc. 



ERE is a unique example of a and therefore shot the python. I then ordered 

python’s voracity and unlimited one of the beaters to cut the reptile open, and 

capacity for swallowing. Concerning when this was done we discovered a full-grown 

the photograph a correspondent deer inside. The python measured just under 

writes : “ I was returning from a twenty feet, and the deer could not have been 

successful shooting expedition when, close to swallowed more than an hour, as the progress of 

the edge of the jungle, I came suddenly upon a digestion had not started. Fortunately I had my 
huge python curled up asleep and very much camera with me, and took a photograph of 

distended. As I had missed sheep and even the great reptile before it was cut open.” 

calves upon various occasions, I imagined that For the purpose of discovering the quickest 
one of these might be the cause of the swelling, route round the globe a novel “ post-card race ” 

was lately instituted by 





an ingenious correspon- 
dent. The method em- 
ployed was to mail four 
post-cards simultaneously 
in as many different 
directions. Thanks to 
the kindness of the 
editors of various journals 
abroad, the cards were 
readdressed and passed 
on immediately after re- 
ceipt. The card which 
made the best time was 
dispatched eastwards from 
Glasgow to the Herald , 
Yokohama, Japan, and 
readdressed thence to the 
Free Press , Winnipeg, 
Manitoba, and thence 
home, arriving in Glasgow 
in seventy-six days — four 
days better than the 
famous record of the late 
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to take amongst this ancient and in- 
teresting people, who have preserved 
their faith since Nestorius was ex- 
communicated by the Council of 
Ephesus four hundred years after 
Christ, although they are surrounded 
on all sides by Mussulmans of Turkish, 
Kurdish, and Persian nationality. 
None of the Nestorians appear to be 
able to give any reasonable explana- 
tion as to why a ram should be con- 
sidered an appropriate monument to 
place over a grave. 

The photograph on the next page 
shows the great Chinese dragon which 
annually makes its appearance in the 
city of Chico, California. This dragon 
is three hundred feet long, and when 
“ in action ” is supported by twenty- 



THK TWO POST-CAROS DEPICTED ON THIS PAGE WERE 
THE WINNERS IN A NOVEL “ POST-CARO RACE" ROUND 
THE WORLD. THIS POST-CARD COMPLETED ITS JOURNEY 
IN SEVENTY-SIX DAYS. 





Jules Verne’s hero. Had the card been 
sent via Vancouver instead of San 
Francisco, it seems, it would have 
reached home a week sooner. Only 
a single penny stamp was seemingly 
required for the entire trip, a trifling 
excursion of twenty-five thousand miles. 
The second card was sent westwards 
via the Herald, New York, the Herald, 
Auckland, New Zealand, the Times, 
Madras, India, and thence back to 
Glasgow, arriving home in a hundred 
and one days. Curiously enough, if it 
had reached Madras a day sooner it 
would have got home seven days earlier. 
This card bears many stamps. The 
third and fourth 
competitors in this 
unique race were 
returned from 
London and San 
Francisco respec- 
tively, endorsed 
“ Contrary to Post 
Office Regula- 
tions ” and “Un- 
mailable ” ! 

The accompany- 
ing photograph re- 
presents a curious 
tombstone in the 
shape of a ram 
seen in a Nestorian 
cemetery. This is 
quite a usual form 
for the tombstone 



1 HE SECOND POS1-CAKD, WHICH TOOK A HUNDRED AND ONE DAYS TO REACH 

ITS DESTINATION. 



five men. Nothing 
but the legs of the 
men can be seen, 
the rest of their 
bodies being hid- 
den by the huge 
hollow “ reptile,” 
which, as it moves 
sinuously along 
upon its many legs, 
resembles nothing 
so much as an 



A REMARKABLE TOMBSTONE IN A NESTORIAN CEMETERY. 

From a Photo. 



enormous cater- 
pillar. The head 
is fearfully and 
wonderfully made, 
and is grotesque 
in the extreme. 
Its rolling eyes, 
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I- rout a] THE GREAT CHINESE “ DRAGON ’’ WHICH MAKES 1T£ APPEARANCE EVER V YEAR IN THE CITY OF CHICO, CALIFORNIA. [Photo. 



quivering tongue, and flaring nostrils present 
an awe-inspiring appearance, well calculated 
to effectually scare the evil spirits that it is 
supposed to terrify and put to rout. At times 
during its yearly wanderings the dragon stops 
in front of the shop or residence of some 
particularly good man, and — seemingly aggra- 
vated by the thought that such righteousness 
should exist — makes a dash for the righteous 
one’s house. Suddenly a Chinaman appears, % 
bearing a papier-mache fish upon a pole. This 
he places in the mouth of the monster, which, 
apparently appeased, goes upon his way until 
the residence of the next good man is reached, 
when the same performance will again be gone 
through. 

The lumbering industry in the Indian forests 
has reached considerable proportions, and every 



year many thousands of logs are floated down 
the rivers en route to the nearest railway. Some- 
times these valuable logs jam at narrow places 
or go ashore, and to keep them on the move 
the services of many natives are requisitioned. 
It is difficult, dangerous work, demanding a 
maximum of endurance and not a little pluck, 
for the men have to be swimming almost all day 
long. The following photograph — taken on 
the River Ravi, on the borders of Kashmir — 
shows the primitive, yet ingenious, contrivance 
used by these Himalayan “ lumber-jacks ” to 
assist them in their arduous work. The queer 
things on which the men are seen reclining are 
inflated bullock-skins. Sprawling on these buoyant 
craft the log-pilots travel hither and thither over 
the water, urging and assisting their cumbrous 
freight on its long journey down-stream. 




THE gUEER-LOOKlNG OUJEOS IN THE FOREGROUND ARK INFLATED BULLOCK-SKINS, ON WHICH RECLINE INDIAN HILLMKN 

From aj —THEIR duty is to pilot the logs WHICH are floated down-stream to the RAILWAYS. [Photo. 
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THE SACRED WARINGIN TREES OF JAVA— OFFERINGS OF FOOD AND FLOWERS ARE REGULARLY MADE TO THEM. 

Front a Photo, by Kurltdjian. 



The natives of Java regard the waringin tree 
as sacred, and sacrifices of food and flowers, 
hung in baskets on the snake-like branches, are 
regularly offered to it. These sacrifices are 
generally made on Fridays, and the food left is 
popularly supposed to be eaten in the night by 
mighty spirits who dwell in the trees. More 
often than not, however, it is in reality con- 
sumed by hungry natives of the lower classes 
on the look-out for such 
food as they can obtain 
— so that both parties to 
the transaction are satis- 
fied. The finest waringin 
trees which the traveller 
in Java sees are gener- 
ally to be found in a large 
square in front of a native 
chief s house. Our photo- 
graph depicts a splen- 
did group of these sacred 
trees. A gang of native 
female convicts will be 
seen sweeping the square 
below under the super- 
vision of Javan policemen. 

Here is a curious illus- 
tration of the povrer of 
a cyclone. During a 
recent tornado in Min- 
nesota the building 
shown in the accom- 
panying picture was 



actually lifted to a height of many feet above 
the ground, falling in the position in which it 
appears in our photograph. In spite of the 
terrific force of the storm and the shock of the 
descent, not a single gap was made in the sides 
of the building. Many of the window-panes were 
shattered and the planks of the structure were 
pierced by splinters, the building being made a 
target for all sorts of missiles hurled through the 




WHAT A CYCLONE CAN DO — THIS BUILDING WAS LIFTED MANY FEET FROM THE GROUND AND ITS 
Front a] SIDES PIERCED BY HUNDREDS OF WIND-DRIVEN SPLINTERS. [. Photo . 
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air by the violence of 
the tornado. Some 
of these splinters can 
be seen in our snap- 
shot, and hundreds 
of pieces of wood not 
larger than matches 
were also driven into 
the woodwork, but 
these are too small 
to be visible in the 
picture. 

Our final snap- 
shot was taken last 
November on the 
mountain railway of 
Montserrat, Spain. 
The admiral of a 
German battleship 
lying off Barcelona 
wished to visit the 
celebrated monastery 
of Montserrat, four 
thousand feet above 
the sea, and a picked 
body of Catalonian 




THE CATALONIAN POLICE — A QUAINT BODY, THE MEMBERS OF. WHICH 

From a] hold opficb by hereditary right. [Photo. 



police was therefore 
told off to act as his 
guard of honour. 
This quaint body 
has practically sup- 
pressed brigandage 
in the province since 
its institution, and 
is held in great 
esteem by the 
people. The right 
of membership is 
confined to certain 
families, and may 
be said to be 
hereditary. The 
curious uniform is 
peculiar to the 
corps, and with his 
weird hat and 
man y-bu t to n ed 
jacket and waist- 
coat the Catalonian 
constable makes a 
not unpicturesque 
figure. 
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“UPON HIS NERVE AND ENDURANCE ALONE DEPENDED THE SAFETY OF THE SHIP . 73 

(see page 421.) 
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A Human Tiller Rope. 

By Captain C. A. Zimmerman, Commodore of the Lake Minnetonka Navigation Co. 

A story probably without a parallel in the history of steamships. An act of matchless heroism 
performed under most extraordinary circumstances, showing how the pluck and endurance 
of one man averted a terrible disaster. 



ROM my station on the “Texas” of 
the big steamer Belle of Mintietonka 
her hurricane deck appeared like a 
huge palette set with a brilliant, 
moving colour -scheme. Seventeen 
hundred passengers, decked in many colours, 
made up this pretty and animated scene. Look- 
ing aft over our recent course a long, gently- 
curving, double ribbon of glistening foam surged 
from under the monster paddles and led the eye 
far away to the dock the 
steamer had just quitted. 

Ahead of us the jack-staff, 
with its gaudy, billowing 
bunting, was swinging grace- 
fully and steadily past the 
rocky and tree -clad points 
and shady bays of Lake Min- 
netonka — a beautiful sheet 
of fresh water, having a 
shore line of about a hun- 
dred and twenty -five miles, 
lying some fifteen miles from 
Minneapolis. 

The Belle's first officer, 

Captain Johnson, stood 
planted at his post of duty 
on the forward deck, with his 
eyes on the vessel’s course 
and his ears alert to catch 
the rhythm of the correct 
working of parts. He was 
a giant in stature and a verit- 
able Samson in strength — 
a man who had risen from 
deck-hand to master as the natural and just 
reward of merit and ability. Like most strong 
men, he was the soul of good nature, and even 
at this moment he was the centre of a gleeful 
group of children, who virtually climbed all 
over him, though without interfering with his 
vigilant look-out. 

Lotus Bay had been passed, and Pilot West 

Vol. xv.— 53. 



placed his big three-decker ship between the 
marks of Cook’s Bay and Crane Island for a 
safe sail past Hardscrabble and Cedar Point 
reefs. These danger - points left behind, he 
“.straightened up” the Belle on the old Eagle’s 
Nest on Firefly Island for another brief run on 
the homeward course. Crane Island, with its 
rich, dark-green foliage, was now in full view, 
and the air above it was full as usual of gyrating 
herons and cormorants. Leaving the heronry to 
the right we swung away for 
Enchanted Island, and as 
we did so a small white and 
red flag, marking a dangerous 
reef, appeared some distance 
away on the steamer’s port 
bow. The jagged rocks it 
guarded were entirely in- 
visible, and as it snapped and 
fluttered in the east wind it 
seemed only placed there to 
add colour and interest to 
the scene, or for the amuse- 
ment of the younger tourists, 
who laughed with glee at 
“ the pretty flag stuck in 
the mud.” It did not s6em 
to say to them, as it did to 
the pilot and crew, “ Stand 
b-ck for your lives ! ” 

Every foot of this course 
was as familiar to me as the 
path to my own garden ; 
scores of trips made it neces- 
sarily so. Every throb of 
the big boat’s pulse had for me a meaning, 
and even the steam exhausts sang notes 
of harmony, discord, or warning. An inter- 
mittent beat of the monster heart requires, 
when least expected, instant attention and 
ofttimes sudden action — action quick, but not 
so precipitate as to be observed by the timid 
passenger, whose blanched face or terrified 





CAPTAIN C. A. ZIMMERMAN, OF THE “ BF.l.LE OF 

From a] Minnetonka.” [Photo. 
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outcry might produce a f 
dread panic on board. 

Not a trace of appre- ^ 

hension was in my mind 
as I viewed the passing 
show of islands, points, 
bays, and promontories. 

In the most automatic 
manner I viewed the 
familiar scene and checked 
the steering marks 
mechanically as we swung 
into and past them. The 
hum of animated con- 
versation all round me 
blended with the natural * 
noises common to a 
steamer under way. 

Presently I noticed that 
the chairman of the ex- 
cursion committee was * 
coming towards ine with 
a cheque for a large captain Johnson, who 

amodnt fluttering in his j, ro) 

hand, while a voluble 
tourist who had singled me out for a target was 

dinning in my ears a rapturous appreciation 
of the beauties of the 
trip and the scenery. 

Suddenly, however, I 
became deaf to the 
gushing of the travel- ' 
ler and oblivious to 
the cheque — thought 
so desirable a few 
days before, when we 
were bidding against 
the big Bellas rival for 
this very party. 

The steamer’s jack- 
staff hung too long 
for safety on the Fire- 
fly Island mark, and 
I knew that some- 
thing was amiss. 

Before my senses had 
a chance to fully grasp 
what was happening, 
the big bronze bell 
pealed forth a startling 
note, causing a scat- 
tering of such passen- 
gers as were gathered 
about it. At the same 
instant my trained ear 
caught the faint 
sound, otherwise un- 
usual at this point, of 
the port engine’s “ he spun thb big stbbri 



CAPTAIN JOHNSON, WHOSE HI.UCK AND ENDURANCE 
AVERTED A TERRIBLE DISASTER. 
from a Photo. 
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“ HE SPUN THB BIG STBBRING-WHBEL COMPLETELY AROUND." 



“stop bell.” Almost be- 
fore the engineer could 
possibly have complied 
with the order, the “ back- 
MHgp ing bell” for tne same 

engine added its tinkling 
to the fainter sound- 
waves of the first signal. 
The welcome sound of 
the changing exhaust as 
the steam rushed from 
the cannon-like cylinders 
through the exhaust pipes 
of the tall, scarlet chimneys 
indicated the fulfilment of 
the orders to me, as well 
as to the pilot on his lofty 
perch. 

Turning quickly to- 
wards this officer, I heard 
his call for “ full steam ” 
on the starboard engine, 
luck and endurance followed instantly by a call 
; w(0% down his speaking-tube to 

the port engineer to 
“ back strong ” ! Noting my look of intense 
surprise he spun the big steering-wheel, the 
spokes of which he 
was holding, com- 
pletely around. In the 
ordinary way this re- 
quired the full strength 
of his arms and often 
the weight of his 
whole body, for at the 
time of my story 
(1887) steam steering- 
gear was not known 
or used on the Missis- 
sippi type of steamer. 
As he spun the wheel 
Pilot West pointed 
downward, with a look 
of such extreme help- 
lessness and concern 
that I divined at once 
what had happened — 
the tiller - ropes had 
parted and he was 
steering the vessel by 
means of her inde- 
pendent engines 
alone ! 

The vision of the 
warning flag on the 
rugged reef abreast of 
us rushed with fearful 
import into my mind, 
heel completely around." and I realized our 
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imminent peril and the need of prompt and 
certain action if we were not to be driven on to 
those cruel rocks. With my face to the pilot- 
house I backed through the happy, unconscious 
throng of pleasure-seekers down to the forward 
ladder, over which I slid rather than climbed to 
the main deck, passing on the way a sailor speed- 
ing to the hurricane deck. As I expected, the 
forecastle was entirely 
deserted by the crew, 
but I knew where to 
look for them. As I 
fled along the three 
hundred feet of deck, 
past the glowing and 
roaring furnaces of the 
battery of steel boilers 
tended by Tom Powell, 
the giant negro fireman, 
his excited exclama- 
tion, “ She a - gitten 
him ! ” accelerated my 
hurried pace. 

The engineers’ foot- 
boxes were scenes of 
extreme bustle and 
anxiety as bell after bell 
pealed forth, answered 
at once by the chief 
and his second. On 
this level the huge pit- 
men were in plain view 
as they turned the pad- 
dles and churned the 
water into milky foam 
in heroic efforts to 
affect the headway, 
while the main deck 
under my feet trembled 
with the strain. As I 
sped along the last fifty 
feet of the long deck 
I noticed that the bells 
suddenly ceased their clanging, while the engines 
resumed their accustomed thump! thump! seem- 
ingly indicating that all trouble was over. I did 
not slacken my speed, however, but continued 
until I reached a little group of excited, bustling 
sailors and tleck-hands gathered about the 
rudder-post. As I came up to them I beheld 
an extraordinary spectacle. 

Astride of the long tiller-arm, high in the air, 
and clinging with desperation to his strange 
mount, was Captain Johnson, the Bellas first 
officer. Like the famous Laocoon of old, he 
was in the death-dealing toils of a monster — not 
of flesh and blood, however, but of braided and 
spun steel ! He was tangled in the wire tiller- 
rope of the steering-gear, and — oh, horror ! — in 



apparently imminent danger of dismember- 
ment ! 

It was very plain to me how it had all come 
about. Rushing to the seat of the trouble from 
his post forward, quick to see and as prompt to 
act, without regarding the possible consequences 
to himself, the captain had vaulted upon the 
huge wooden arm, and, hurriedly winding the 
free ends of the broken 
half- inch cable about 
his arms, he had made 
a desperate and frantic 
effort to quickly bring 
them together and 
reunite them. 

The anxious pilot 
aloft — with the danger 
to his ship and passen- 
gers clearly before his 
eyes — felt the accus- 
tomed strain once more 
upon the wheel, fancied 
the repair had been 
made, and was now 
bringing it ‘‘hard over” 
to clear the deadly reef 
so close alongside. In 
doing this, of course, 
he employed a tremen- 
dous strain over a 
straight pull upon his 
victim. On his part, 
Captain Johnson, from 
his elevated seat on the 
tiller-arm, had also a 
fair view of the course, 
and seeing the danger- 
flag moving slowly 
along the vessel’s 
starboard guard, and 
feeling the strain upon 
his person increase 
momentarily, he com- 
prehended the pilot’s error, and realized that 
upon his nerve and endurance alone depended 
the safety of the ship, if not the lives of the 
seventeen hundred people entrusted to his 
charge. Drawing a deep breath and clenching 
his teeth, he nerved himself for the terrible 
ordeal he felt sure was coming. In vain were 
scores of hands outstretched towards the 
heroic, suffering sailor in mid-air, but none could 
or dared touch him for fear of balking the effort, 
and an ominous silence such as accompanies all 
suppressed emotion settled upon the little group 
while, under the pilot’s hands, the great steamer 
made her way, foot by foot, past the reef. 

The captain was all but exhausted when I 
appeared upon the scene. The terrific strain 



“his EXCITED EXCLAMATION, ‘she A-GITTEN HIM !’ ACCELERATED 
MY HURRIED PACE.” 
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upon his superb frame caused the veins of his 
head and neck to stand out like the veritable 
cords of steel he was contending with, and his 
face streamed with perspiration. 

Scarcely conscious, the brave fellow did not 
apparently hear or need 
my hasty injunction to 
“Try and hold her for a 
second longer,” delivered 
as I sped headlong away 
from the paralyzed group 
to the foot- box of the chief 
engineer, up whose trumpet 
I shouted franti- 
cally to Pilot 
West, “ Steer her 
by the bells ; you 
are pulling a man 
in two ! ” 

At once my hur- 
ried exclamation 
caused the bells 
to renew their 
clamour and my 
eyes glanced 
anxiously forward. 

The bow fairly 
raced past distant 
familiar marks, 
and although the 
reef-flag was struck 
down and disap- 
peared with a 
swish under the 
guards and we 
could plainly hear, 
as well as feel, the rumbling of the “ nigger 
heads” that bordered the reef as the vessel’s 
starboard knuckle grazed them, I knew that 
the danger was passed. The marvellous 



endurance of our “ human tiller ” had brought 
us safe out of the clutches of the reef ! 

An hour later, at the home dock, as the Belle 
discharged her precious freight, I stood behind 
the captain as he sat rather weakly in a chair, 
his watchful eye, a little dimmed now, per- 
haps. resting upon the happy, tired throng 
as it surged over tbe groaning gang-plank. 
Presently our ears caught the sound of the 
pilot’s step as he descended to the main 
deck. I waited curiously to hear what 
manner of comment would pass between 
these two veterans, who had lately been 
through such a strange experience. This 
was all there 
was : — 

“John,” said 
the pilot, with a 
quizzical expres- 
sion upon his sun- 
browned face, “ in 
a pinch, John, you 
do make a pretty 
fair ‘ splice.’ All 
the same, I think 
your arms are at 
least six inches 
longer than when 
you got up this 
morning.” 

“ May be so, 
West,” replied 
the captain, “but 
I think they are 
as long as they 
were intended 
to be. The next time you spring a tug-of-war 
on me let it be in as good a cause. But have 
it, if possible, on the village green,” he added, 
“and don’t ride me on a rail at the same time.” 
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A chatty description of a sporting trip through the untrodden wilds of British Bast Africa, illustrated 

with Lord Hindlip’s own photographs. 

I. 



HE fascination of travelling in a wild 
country, when once it has taken a 
hold upon one, is a very difficult 
thing to shake off. There is a 
mysterious charm in being brought 
face to face with Nature wffiich is only realized 
by those whose wanderings have taken them off 
the beaten track, away from the hustle and 
bustle and shallow pleasures of our modern 
civilization. In the limits of two brief articles I 
shall attempt to recount some 
of the everyday incidents which 
befell me in the course of my 
wanderings in East Africa 
last year, and my experiences 
with the people of that inte- 
resting country. 

The first trial of temper and 
patience after leaving the coast 
at Mombasa and surviving a 
night’s bumping on the Uganda 
Railway is the selection of por- 
ters for the journey into the in- 
terior. All these have to be 
registered with a paternal Go- 
vernment, which takes so much 
care of them that after payment 
of a registration fee and advance 
of wages there is nothing to pre- 
yen t most of them from ab- 
sconding at their own sweet will. 



Expertentia docet , and, therefore, when I started 
on my expedition in June last year I took care 
to have my men safely packed in the train before 
they received any advance — no doubt much to 
the disgust of their friends and the petty store- 
keepers in Nairobi. In this place was taken the 
first photo, of this series, a scene showing one 
of many discussions which took place with my 
Somali boys before the final start of the caravan. 

On the way up-country an object of interest, 
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PROGRESS IN THE WILDS — THE FIRST STFAM SAW-MILL IN EAST AFRICA. 

From a Photo. 



nearly five hundred miles inland from Kilindini, 
is the steam saw-mill which was started in 
East Africa by the energy and enterprise of 
Lord Delamere and Dr. Atkinson —the first 
in the interior of the Protectorate. The 
photograph reproduced above shows this mill. 
Everything was then in embryo, but three 
months later two engines were at work, and 
everything was snugly enclosed in sheds. 
Thus do things progress on the confines 
of the Empire. 

Two short marches from our in- 
land starting-point at Landiani, a 
station some five hundred miles up 
the railway, brought us to Eldoma 
Ravine, a lovely spot situated seven 
thousand four hundred feet above 
sea-level, and possessing a view 
stretching in one direction for sixty 
miles, the beauty of which it would 
be hard to exaggerate. The snap- 
shot herewith shows the Collector’s 
House, with the station police 
drawn up outside. 

My Masai guides, who were to 
take us from the Ravine through the 
forest, arrived late, as usual, but 
eventually everything was loaded 
up and a start made. We had not 
gone a mile, however, when a 
Kikuyu porter laid down and said 
that he was too ill to go on. A 
hasty examination showed us that 
the only thing wrong with him was 



that he had a slightly in- 
| creased temperature. One 
of his friends told me that 
on the previous night he 
had eaten nearly a whole 
goat, and had boasted of 
how soon he would find 
himself back in Nairobi 
with his new blanket and 
an advance of pay ! The 
result of this information 
was that the malingerers 
rupees and blanket were 
taken away to prevent his 
deserting, and he was driver 
along amidst the jeers of 
his unsympathetic friends, 
who kept piling light, but 
unwieldy, articles on to his 
original load, while his 
return to Nairobi was 
delayed for a considerable 
time. 

A day and a halfs 
marching through virgin 
forest, with occasional small open spaces, 
brought us into an undulating country, near the 
fringe of the Eljeyo forest. Looking over these 
wooded belts to the westward, as far as the eye 
could see were wide, open plains destitute of 
scrub or tree. The first photo, on the next 
page shows our party marching along the 
wooded undulations of this lovely country. 

Continuing in a northerly direction along the 
edge of the forest, a six days’ march from 
Eldoma Ravine found us camped on a stream 
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near the home of three 
Transvaal Boers who 
had emigrated here 
from their own country. 

We found only one 
solitary representative 
of the party at home, 
and he dilated at length 
on the beauties of his 
new estate and its faci- 
lities for the raising of 
stock. His com- 
panions, he informed 
us, had gone into 
Nandi, a three days’ 
hard march away, to 
procure flour and gro- 
ceries. 

In another march 
Sirgoit, our first objec- 
tive, was reached. Ere 
arriving, however, we 
wandered aimlessly 
over the plain for some 
hours in drenching 
rain, owing to our 
Masai guide being 
ignorant of our where- 
abouts and to the fact 
that I had lost my 
bearings of a year ago. 

A more picturesque spot than the small lake 
of Sirgoit can hardly be imagined. 

To the north and east are mountains and 
forests, to the west plains stretching to Mount 
Elgon ; and two miles or so to the south-west 
is Mount Sirgoit, a remarkable hill rising boldly 
from a flat plain. Camp was pitched on a side 
of one of the kloofs, and here we made our first 
halt for shooting. Some of the men were also 
sent on to Mutei, 
a day’s journey to 
the east, to en- 
deavour to buy 
matama flour. 

Unfortunately 
for sport, the 
grass was very 
long, and only one 
lion, a female, was 
the result of re- 
turning to a coun- 
try where lions 
were once — and, 

I have no doubt, 
still are — plenti- 
ful. The accom- 
panying photo- 
graph shows my From a) 

VoL xv. — 54 * 
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nhfen engaged in skin- 
fifing the lioness in the 
tbol 6f the Evening, 
'the fat of d liori, by 
the vtey, is greatly 
prized by Indians,’ afna 
when a lion is killed 
near the railway quite 
a small fortune can be 
made by selling the fat. 
I w T as told of a case 
where a hippopotamus 
was killed at about the 
same time and near 
where a couple of lions 
had been shot ; all the 
fat of the three beasts 
was mixed and sold as 
that of lions, which 
shows that even in 
British East Africa 
things are not always 
what they seem. 

It is chiefly round 
Sirgoit that the curious 
stone kraals of the 
Uasin Gishu Masai 
are to he found. These 
dwellings were deserted 
about forty years ago, 
their owners having 
been driven off this plateau by repeated 
attacks from other tribes. These were diffi- 

cult to photograph individually, and together 
they lock almost like a herd of cattle in the 
landscape, as will be seen from the snap-shot on 
the following page. 

After spending a week at the lake camp, and 
our men having returned without much food, I 
marched on and camped in a bush country a 

day’s journey 
north of the hill 
of Sirgoit, where 
I hoped to secure 
a specimen of the 
local five -horned 
giraffe. 

On the way to 
this camp a young 
zebra was seen 
by one of my 
Somalis, who was 
very anxious to 
try to catch it. 
Accordingly he 
and I started off 
in pursuit. The 
herd ltd us a 
chase of a mile 
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or two before we 
could cut off the ! 
youngster from 
his companions, i 
but eventually 
when we got up 
to our quarry the 
Somali leant over 
his pony and 
cleverly caught the 
panting little 
beast by the tail. 

A collar and lead 
were improvised 
out of a rein and 
the captive was 
led back in tri- 
umph to the cara- 
van. The queer 
little creature is 
shown in my photo- 
graph below. 

One morning 
after I had left camp about an hour a 
Wanderobo hunter, who had come along to 
show me the whereabouts of giraffe, pointed 
out a fine old bull feeding quietly by himself 
some distance away. At first I tried to stalk 
him on foot, but, this failing, I got my ponies 
and, with one Somali, started to ride him 
down. We had not got very far, going 
our hardest, when I saw the Somali take a 
beautiful header into a bush, rolling over and 
over ; then he picked himself up and started 
off after his pony. 

My own mount was 
an imported Arab, 
who, being per- ! 
haps unaccustomed ( 

to seeing an un- | 

gainly seven tee 11- 
feet monster strid- 
ing along in front 
of him, began to 
slacken his pace 
and decline to go 
much closer. 

At a friendly ant- 
hill I jumped off, 
therefore, and 
placed a couple of 
bullets from a *370 
magazine into the 
giraffe’s quarters. 

Meanwhile my 
pony, finding him- 
self free, was mov- 
ing off in an oppo- 
site direction, when 



Owad, the Somali, 
having secured his 
own runaway 
mount, came up 
and caught him. 
Another short 
gallop brought me 
again within easy 
range of our 
quarry, and within 
a short time my 
coveted specimen 
of a much - dis- 
cussed species — 
the five-horned 
giraffe— w r as ready 
for skinning. The 
operation of skin- 
ning a giraffe, as 
may be imagined, 
is not one which 
can be accom- 
plished in five 
minutes, nor is it the work of two or three 
men. It requires a regular troop of men and 
takes a long time. Being anxious to have him 
skinned before dusk, I sent off Aidid, my other 
Somali, on a p>ony to camp to bring men 
and also some food. In about an hour and 
a h df Aidid returned, very pleased with himself, 
for he had caught another young zebra single- 
handed on his way to camp. 

The skin of the giraffe being too heavy to 
carry back to camp, I built a zareba and, cover- 
ing the body with 
1 10ms, left five or 
six men and a 
Somali to watch it 
during the night. 

Next day we 
shifted camp close 
to the giraffe, and 
for the next week 
spent a great part of 
the time paring the 
skin and drying it 
ready to carry. 

At this camp we 
found water lying in 
small rock and mud 
pools. All round 
was quite a mush- 
room field, and for 
the week we stayed 
there mushrooms 
were picked for 
every meal. From 
this camp Lady 
Hindlip rode down 
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A YOUNG ZEDKA CAUGHT BY ONE OF THK SOMALIS. 
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and shot her specimen of giraffe, riding him out 
of a herd of twenty or more. This was a taller 
animal than mine, measuring no less than 
seventeen feet three inches in height. 

While drying the skin I sent a party up to 
the slopes of Mount Chibcharagnani, under the 
guidance of a couple of Wanderobo who had 
turned up, to try and procure matama grain 
and flour. 

It was always my rule to pitch the tents with 
plenty of fires round them, and also 
round our riding animals, while the 
cattle were placed in a strong thorn 
zareba and looked after by Masai and 
a Wanderobo hunter. The first night 
after the departure of the food party 
I came into camp very tired and for- 
got to see that the fires which are 
always lighted round the tents were 
in proper order, or that the gaps in 
the camp caused by the absence of the 
food party had been filled up. Shortly 
after midnight I was awakened by a 
stampede among the mules, and on 
going to see what was the matter I 
found that a lion had come into camp 
and, springing on the back of one 
mule, had literally ridden it out of 
camp over one of the porters* tents ! 

On every side I could hear in the 
darkness the grunts of lions, and with 



the cries of prowling hyenas 
and the shouts of my terri- 
fied men the African night 
was made hideous. We 
were, however, quite help- 
less in the gloom, and there 
was nothing to do except 
wait for morning. It was 
an irritating situation, for 
close by lions could be 
heard growling and quar- 
relling over the carcass of 
the stolen animal. Luckily, 
my four ponies which 
were in tents took no 
notice whatever of the 
commotion. 

Before daylight I went 
down to the place where 
the mule had been eaten, but found nothing 
beyond the tail and jaw - bone in the down- 
trodden grass. A day spent in scouring the 
country resulted in nothing. 

Three or four days were spent in looking for 
traces of two mules which had bolted when the 
lion came into camp, and also for tracks of 
lions, but with one exception — when one of our 
search parties saw a troop of seven lions one 
day— nothing was seen of the animals. 
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Sapphire-Seeding in Queensland. 



By Robert M. Macdonald, F.R.S.G.S. 

A curious story from the Queensland gemfields. How a gang of rascally buyers combined to 
deceive the ignorant miners as to the value of their finds, and how the author — although looked 
upon as a “ new chum ” — was able to circumvent them once for all and open the deluded 

prospectors’ eyes. 



HERE is a tract of land in Australia 
so marvellously gifted by Nature 
that gem-stones can be gathered 
from the beds of its old water- 
channels literally in bucket-loads. 
This district is known as Anaki, and is situated 
between the head- waters of the Mackenzie, 
Nogoa, and Burdekin rivers, about two hundred 
miles west from Rockhampton, in Queensland. 

Almost every variety of gem-stone is found in 
the creeks and gullies which feed the head- 
streams of the rivers mentioned, 
but, unfortunately for the de- 
velopment of the gem -hunting 
industry, there is water in the 
rivers themselves only after 
rain. But little is known of 
the resources of these gem- 
fields even among Australians, 
consequently I was much sur- 
prised when I stumbled across 
some prospectors’ camps while 
riding north to join a com- 
rade on a copper-hunting expe- 
dition. 

“ I suppose you fellows are 
out for kangaroo, opossum, and 
emu .skins?” I remarked, after 
hobbling my horse and being 
invited to camp with them for 
the night. 

“ No ; we’re sapphire miners,” answered one, 
who seemed to be a sort of leader. 

“ Oh ! Are there any sapphires here ? ” 
“Tons of them ; but mos ain’t no good.” 

“ Indeed ! I was not aware that any gems 
were found here,” I said, in surprise. “ How 
many of you are there ? ” 

“ There’s only twenty here, but over on 
Retreat Creek there’s over a hundred men, and 
Policeman Creek has about the same ; but 
Anaki is quite a township. If ye is not a 

German or a Jew buyer on the smoodge, come 
out with us to-morrow and see us working.” 

“ Thank you,” I said ; “ I am neither one nor 
the other, nor am I a gem-buyer ; and I would 
like very much to see your mode of working.” 
After breakfast next day the men went to 
their respective claims, and I wandered round 
among them and watched their operations. 



“What are you doing with that thing?” I 
asked an ancient specimen of the Australian 
back-blocker as he shovelled the pebbly wash of 
a dry creek channel into a peculiar-looking box 
arrangement built on a rocking base. 

“ Give us a hand to rock the thing an’ ye’ll 
soon see,” he answered ; and I at once complied. 

I could see that the rocking disintegrated the 
wash, and caused the loose sand to fall through 
the perforated bottom, which action the miner 
assisted by pouring a plentiful supply of water 
among the contents. 

“This is what ye call wash- 
ing the gems out,” said the 
old man ; “ I has dug all that 
out of that hole there — but 
your eyes are better than mine ; 
help me to pick out the dark- 
blue stones.” 

“ Why, there are stones of 
every colour here,” I cried, ex- 
amining the well-washed pebbles 
in the “ tom.” 

“Of course there is, but I 
only want the cobalt-blue ones. 
That is all that the buyers will 
give a price for. You can have 
the others.” 

“ But that stone is an Oriental 
ruby,” I cried, in amazement. 
“ And look, there is a handful 
of amethysts ; and, Great Scot ! I am sure that 
is a diamond !” 

“ Lor* ! ” laughed the miner, “ you’ll be find- 
ing gold in the tom next. Here, boys,” he 
called to his neighbours, “ come and hear what 
the new chum says I’ve got.” 

The men gathered round. “ Well, what is it, 
Bob ? ” they inquired. 

“ Diamonds, and rubies, and gold, and opal, 
and emeralds, and — what’s after that, new 
chum ? ” 

“You are making a slight mistake,” I said. 
“There is no gold or opal there, but there 
certainly are topazes, rubies, zircons, and several 
other varieties of gems.” 

“ Ha, ha ! ” laughed the men. The new 
chum’s discovery was a great joke. 

“Say, stranger,” said one, “you should go 
mates with Bunyip Bill here an’ work a claim 
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between you. He’s always finding diamonds 
where we only gits white or water sapphires.” 
“What do you do with these stones?” I 
asked. 

“ Send the good ones down to Sydney and 



tall man from the edge of the crowd. “Count 
me in an’ I’ll work like a nigger.” 

“Very well,” I said. “We can take up a 
four-men’s claim over in that creek and chance 
our luck.” 




‘HERE, BOVS,’ HE CALLED TO HIS NEIGHBOURS, 1 COME AND HEAR WHAT THE 
NEW CHUM SAYS |'VK GOT.’” 



Melbourne and throw the rest away, unless we 
manage to get a parcel of blue ones salted with 
some of the white and yellow ones.” 

“ Then, if you don’t mind, I will stake off a 
claim on one of the old channels,” said I ; “and 
if I can get a comrade with a knowledge of gem- 
mining to assist me, I think there will be some 
surprises around here soon.” 

“ I will be your mate, stranger,” said a little 
man with a worried look upon his face. “ My 
handle is Bunyip Bill, and I always reckoned 
the boys didn’t know the gems when they saw 
them.” 

“And if you can make it a partnership of 
three I would like to come in,” spoke a quiet- 
looking young man who was known as “The 
Parson ” among the others. 

“My handle is Tom the Wallaby,” sang out a 



The men departed to their work, laughing 
and joking over my doings, and we four straight- 
way pegged out a gem-mining claim, four 
hundred yards in length, along the creek. Tom 
the Wallaby brought over his “ tom,” and 
Bunyip Bill appropriated, when their owners 
were not looking, two kerosene tins, which he 
skilfully opened out and perforated, and in 
time made into a “jigger,” as a crude washing- 
machine was called. While the Parson and 
the Wallaby worked the “ tom ” Bunyip and I 
procured tools and sank a shaft in the bed of 
the old water-course, for, although the gems were 
found in most cases a few inches below the 
surface, the older and deeper deposits were 
supposed to be of a finer quality. It was to 
investigate these formations that our shaft was 
sunk. 
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The Parson and his companion struck gem- 
stones from the first, but, as there was only 
sufficient water — or mud — in the deeper holes 
of the creek for personal use, they threw their 
separated gravel on one side until means were 
found of transporting the stuff to a deep pool 
known as the Five Mile water hole. 

“ I say, boss/’ said Bunyip to me, as we 
drove our shaft down, “ where do you reckon 
these stones come from ? They didn’t grow 
here, did they ? ” He assumed such a worried 
expression as he spoke that I could not help 
laughing. 

“ Well, no,” I replied, “ they are evidently of 
hydro-thermal origin, and, I should imagine, 
were shot out of a volcano somewhere in the 
Great Dividing Range. Of course, they have 
been worn round since by the action of water.” 

“Just what I thought,” replied Bunyip. 

“ But, say, there are some niggers about here 
that I sometimes give a bit of tobacco to. One 
of them is a very old fellow, and he told me a 
long yarn about some ghingi and bunyip holes 
(devil and water-demon haunts) not far from 
here. Would you care to see them ? The 
niggers will take us there any time.” 

1 signified that I would at some future date, - 
and began breaking some of the pebbles we 
were now working amongst to see what they 
were. Some were intensely blue inside and 
some a watery white ; others were deep yellow, 
and a great many were of a port-wine tinge of 
colour, a few were green, and one or two a pale 
straw colour. 

“ What do you call this, Bunyip ? ” I asked, 
holding up one of the latter, which I had 
broken. 

“ I don’t know,” he answered, examining the 
stone. “ But the buyers wouldn’t give a drink 
for a sack of them.” 

I turned the stone in my hand, admiring its 
beauty ; at one moment a deep crimson blush 
would spread over its liquid surface, then waves 
of blue and green would flash through its trans- 
lucent depths. I placed it in my pocket and 
picked up another. 

“ And I suppose this also is of no value ? ” 

I said, watching the scintillating sparks which 
shot athwart its broken white surface. 

“Well, boss, if it is, the buyers won’t take it 
They call that a white sapphire, but sometimes 
the boys manage to salt a parcel of first-class 
blues with some of them.” 

I asked no further questions, but that night I 
made Bunyip and the Wallaby wash out some 
of our stones in a gold pan, and next day the 
Parson and I rode over to Anaki and posted 
them to a friend of mine in Sydney who was a 
specialist in the gem trade. Some of the men 



from our own workings had gone into Anaki for 
stores earlier in the day, and apparently had told 
the miners there the great joke about the new 
chum who thought all pretty stones had some 
value, for wherever we went the miners looked 
after us and commented audibly. 

“ I suppose they is geologists, or something 
like that,” I heard one say to his companion. 

“ No ; one is a parson, and the other knows 
too much to be a geologist,” was the answer. 
“ I ’spect he’s a college fresh from the old 
country, and hasn’t cut his back teeth yet.” 

“ I hat is flattering to you,” the Parson 
laughed, as we passed out of hearing ; but con- 
sidering that I had already led about a dozen 
prospecting expeditions through Australia and 
elsewhere, and was generally supposed to know 
something about most things, I was a little 
doubtful on the subject. 

“ Come here, new chum,” suddenly called a 
miner whom I recognised as the chief of our 
own Eight Mile workings. “There is a buyer 
over in Mulligan’s tent just now buying 
sapphires. Come and see the fun.” 

The Parson and I at once went with him, and 
soon found ourselves amidst a group of men who 
were haggling with a gem-buyer of a decidedly 
Jewish cast of countenance. A large heap of 
stones lay on a rudely-constructed table before 
him. 

“ I vill not gif no more dan fifty pound for dat 
lot,” he was saying. 

“ But look here, Moses,” argued the owner. 
“ These are the best blues.” 

“ I can’t help it S’help me gracious ! I vill 
be ruined if I gif more.” 

“ Let us drop him down a shaft, boys,” 
suggested a miner, playfully. “ He might grow 
into sapphires himself then.” 

“ I vote we hang him by the feet to that 
gidgya tree over there until he doubles his 
prices,” said another. 

“Veil, veil, men,” laughed the Hebrew. 
“ You dink I vas not dealing shentlemanly with 
you. Now, to show you I vas not a bad sort, I 
vill double my price and gif one hundred pounds 
for that parcel.” 

The Jew produced his cheque-book, but the 
shout of “ Nary a cheque, Moses,” which arose 
from everyone, made him place it in his pocket 
again. 

“ You should not haf doubts of my honour,” 
he said, in a grieved manner, but the sarcastic 
_ laugh which followed showed that the men 
valued his honour at about the same price as he 
did their second-class gem-stones. 

I was much surprised at the generous manner 
of the Jew’s behaviour, but 1 soon became 
interested in something else, for, as the buyer 
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* VELL, YELL, MEN,’ LAUGHED THE HEBREW. ‘ YOU DINK I VAS NOT DEALING 
SHENTLEMANLY WITH YOU.’ ” 



began counting out a hundred sovereigns, I saw 
Mulligan, the owner of the gems, deliberately 
substitute a handful of yellow and white topazes 
and sapphires for an equal amount of the cobalt 
blues in the heap. Much to my astonishment, 
the Jew apparently did not notice this, but 
handed over the money and swept the “ salted ” 
heap into his bag without comment. 

I was now beginning to believe that my valu- 
ation of the gems had been erroneous after all, 
and when we returned to our own camp I was 
much disheartened. Desiring to see the “ghingi 
holes,” however, I accompanied Bunyip Bill 
and King Henry, an aboriginal, some miles into 
the ranges, where the latter eventually brought 
us to a peculiarly-shaped mound in the centre 
of a circular depression among the mountains. 
The mound was covered with dead mulga, and 
the space between it and the hills was dotted 
with water-holes, from which a strong smell of 
sulphur arose. 

“ Bunyip live in hims,” said King Henry, 
pointing to one hole, “ghingi in hims,” pointing 
to another. 



“ Let us fish them out, then.” I 
said ; but the look of fear which 
spread over my comrade’s and 
the native’s face made me pause. 

“ Don’t you go fooling around 
for the bunyip,” said my com- 
panion at length, “ or you won’t 
have time to be sorry. The man 
that sees the bunyip dies ! ” 

“ Oh, nonsense,” I cried ; “ I’ve 
heard that yarn before.” 

“ It ain’t no nonsense,” he re- 
plied ; “ I could tell ye what 
would make your hair rise about 
that thing. It’s partly fish, partly 
animal, and partly devil. It ain’t 
for nothing that I am called 

Bunyip Bill ” 

“ But it is sapphires we are 
looking for just now,” I inter- 
rupted ; “so you can give me the 
story on Sunday. Suppose we 
try a shaft right on top of the 
mound ? ” 

Bunyip agreed, but on second 
thoughts I considered that the 
side of the cone would be a better 
position for investigating pur- 
poses, and we started a shaft 
about the middle of the slope. 
We sank six feet the first day, 
through a hard ironstone forma- 
tion, evidently the cap of a lava 
flow from the cone, for, of course, 
the cone was the core of the 
crater of an extinct volcano. We went back 
to camp at night, and next day the Parson and 
the Wallaby developed the hole we had sunk in 
the creek, and Bunyip Bill and I returned to the 
cone to finish our shaft. 

“ I say, boss,” he remarked, when we had 
sunk to the depth at which we would have to 
erect a windlass, “ maybe we’ll have to go down 
to ghingiland afore we git bottom.” His pick 
crashed through some brittle substance as he 
spoke, and bending down he lifted a handful of 
broken pebbly wash and passed it up to me. 
“ What is that ? ” he said. 

“ White sapphires, as you call them, and the 
usual variety of other stones,” I answered, in- 
differently. “ But they are very large, and seem 
much finer.” 

“Then, boss, we has struck them solid this 
time, for the place is made of that stuff!” cried 
my comrade, excitedly. And so it proved. We 
had struck the very spot where the gem-stone 
flow issued from the bowels of the earth. We 
pegged a four-men’s claim round the cone, and 
went back to camp and gave the news to all, 
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and that afternoon every man on the old creek 
workings had staked off a claim around the new 
find. Meanwhile we dug out the stones whole- 
sale, and a few days later the Parson and I 
washed a cart-load in one of the sulphury water- 
holes supposed to be the home of the bunyip. 
None of the others would come near us, but 
we had not been long enough in the bush to 
be affected by the many strange tales told of 
that dreaded creature — real or unreal. 

Almost every stone was a gem-stone of 
some kind, but, of course, we did not know 
whether they had any value or not. We 
washed out literally thousands the size of small 



after offering me a cigar, said, “ How much you 
want for your claim ? It is no goot to me, but 
I think I can sell it over again to somepody.” 

“ If our stones are no good, then our claims 
are worthless/’ I returned, quickly. “ But, 
frankly, I don’t believe a word you say.” 

“ Ah, veil, it vas your pisiness, not mine,” he 
returned. “ But I vill show you we can do a 
charitable thing sometimes, although no one 
vill believe us. I see you are a poor man. I 
vill buy your second-class stones from you — I 
mean, all the white and yellow ones.” 

I was about to inform him that I was not 
necessarily a poor miner, but the handsome 




THE CONE OK THE CRATER OF THE EXTINCT VOLCANO WHERR THE “ OUTFLOW ” OF SAPPHIRES WAS STRUCK. 
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peas, and many as large as marbles. Every 
colour and every combination of colour was 
represented, and as they sparkled irr the intense 
sunlight I felt that if I had them in London our 
fortunes vrould be made. 

That day some of the men brought the news 
that a company of buyers were driving over to 
pay us a visit, and we prepared to dispose of 
whajt we could of our stuff. W’hen they arrived, 
however, .to our consternation they classed all 
our stones as valueless, and would not deal with 
us on any account. This was a very discon- 
certing state of affairs ; but, hearing from the 
Wallaby that the Jews had bought from the 
men some of the claims on which the stones 
were found, I became suspicious. At length 
One of the buying fraternity came to me and, 



nature of his offer took my breath away, and 
before I said anything the miners came up with 
the other buyers, all laughing and talking 
together. 

“ They are real good sorts,” the men cried to 
me ; “ they have bought some of our claims, 
although they are no good, and given us a 
hundred each for our second-class stones, and 
left the blue firsts with us.” 

“ What do you want with the stones if they 
are really of no value ? ” I asked, somewhat 
suspiciously. 

“ Sell them in Chermany, maybe ; if not ve’ll 
lose on the deal,” one answered. “Ve’ll gif 
you a hundred for yours, and anoder hundred 
for your claim.” 

At this moment a rider from Anaki came up. 
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“Where’s the new chum?” he cried; then, 
seeing me, he continued : “ Here’s a telegram 
for you. The postmaster himself asked me to 
ride over with it to you as fast as old Joy here 



“ Oh ! ” gasped the men, horror and dismay 
written on their faces. “And we have sold 
diamond claims for a hundred pounds ! ” 

“Worse than that,” cried another, dolefully* 




* where's thk new chum ?’ hk cried." 



could carry me. He says it’is a jolly important 
telegram for us all.” 

Quickly I tore open the envelope and read : 
“ Keep ail your stones. Tivo of the four white 

ones sent down were diamonds. S saw 

them, and I have just heard he wired some of his 
agents at Emerald to buy you out on chance. 
Don't sell." 

The message was from my friend in Sydney. 
I handed it to the Parson, and, addressing the 
men, said, “ Boys, these kind gentlemen who 
have bought your seconds do so because they 
know that some of the supposed white sapphires 
are diamonds. They don’t wish to buy your 
blue sapphires because they hope to get your 

claims themselves. Here is a wire from B 

of Sydney, which says so.” 



“ The new chum was right all the time, and we 
have been salting our parcels with diamonds l 
No wonder the blessed buyers never objected • 
Where are they, the brutes ? ” 

But the buyers had wisely departed. They 
were chased, I believe, and suffered somewhat 
from rough handling, but as they never came 
back to work the claims they had bought and 
paid for the original owners repegged them for 
themselves. Of course, the dealers’ plan all along 
had been to keep the men in ignorance of the 
real value of the gem-stones by not buying, or 
only offering a trifling sum for, the most valuable. 
The miners of Anaki, however, now know some- 
thing about the gems they are working among, 
and certainly do not salt their parcels of blue 
sapphires with diamonds. 



Vol. xv.— 55. 
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The Police of Japan. 

By Jessie Ackermann. 

One pound a month, out of which he has to clothe and board himself, is the munificent salary of the 
Japanese policeman. Nevertheless, the Government gets a wonderfully efficient and well-educated 
servant. Our readers will find much striking information in Miss Ackermann’s interesting article. 



HE world appears amazed over the 
Japanese victories in the present 
war between their country and 
Russia, but it must be remembered 
that Japan is heir to the greatest 
heritage which ever fell to any people, in being 
able to draw from the experience of all advanced 
nations — selecting the strong points of educa- 
tional, industrial, social, and political systems, 
and applying them with improved methods to 
the needs of their own conditions. Their genius 
for adaptability and organization surpasses by 
far everything along those lines in the Asiatic 
world, and is not many paces behind the most 
enlightened countries. 

The strongest point in the reconstruction of 
their social order was their unrelenting deter- 
mination to remove all branches of public 
service from the domination of political influence, 
and make the establishment of “party machines ” 
impossible. They sent their commissions out 
to a number of countries to study economics as 
related to city, state, and nation. Upon return- 
ing, their reports became matters of close study 
by the Emperor and his leading statesmen. 
They gave special attention to the educational 
system in America and the police regulations 
in the great cities of that country. They found 
both to be under the absolute control of the 
party in power — an amazing situation in so 
advanced a country, but none the less true. 

The Japanese were wise enough to render 
such results impossible, and have been able to 
create non-partisan control in these important 
affairs. Their most brilliant effort was the 
establishment of separate Government schools 
for every department t.f official affairs, even 
down to schools for training telegraphers, rail- 
road men, and policemen. Each student is 
required to gain a thorough knowledge of every 
branch of his profession, whatever it may be. 
Thus a railway guard or any other employe must 
have a practical acquaintance with construction, 
surveying, details, of rolling stock, and business 
management of the line before he can enter 
upon the very humblest duty in any capacity. 
This knowledge is required as a preparation to 
advancement in service and development of the 
special work for which a student is fitted. The 




same thing applies to the training of the police 
force, in which a man serves because of qualifi- 
cation, and not by reason of “ favour ” with the 
powers. 

Perhaps the most astonishing feature of all 
this is the readiness with which everyone fell 
into line, and in a very short period all Japan 
was policed in the most modern and highly- 
organized manner, and yet with a simplicity of 
method that makes corruption impossible. One 
would expect such almost violent changes to 
fairly daze the people ; but, no ; they welcome 
the protection it affords, and students are never 
wanting at the police college. 

When the present Mikado came to the throne 
the palace was protected and guarded with every 
precaution that could assure bodily safety. This 
vigilant bodyguard, while no doubt necessary, 
was also intended to add pomp and Imperial 
display to the palace, and duly impress the 
common people with the mightiness of the 
“ Son of Heaven,” their august ruler, for whom 
they entertained almost idolatrous devotion. 

The body of men selected for this service 
were recruited from the best families of warriors, 
for it was a prevailing belief in old Japan — nor 
has the idea vanished under the new regime — 
that all soldiers must be gentlemen, and all 
gentlemen must be willing to be soldiers. Thus 
there was created a distinct class known as the 
samurai — the gentry — who were always available 
as recruits to the great feudal lords. 

In those days there had never been so much 
as a suggestion of police protection for the 
masses. Every man, especially among the 
lower classes, was supposed to be ready to 
defend himself, and, strange to say, the manner 
of self-defence became a badge of class dis- 
tinction. Who could picture the present-day 
Japanese, as private citizens, going about the 
streets— and, indeed, in the home also — carry- 
ing the most barbaric, savage-looking w-eapon 
ever devised ? Yet such was the custom. The 
coolie, the entire upper part of his body desti- 
tute of apparel, never removed the rusty-hilted 
short sword, which was as much a part of his 
dress as his single scanty garment. When one 
of the gentry sallied forth, however, there was 
no mistaking him. Thrust through the belt of 
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COSTUME OF THE ANCIENT SAMURAI WARRIORS OF JAPAN — IT IS FROM THE MODERN REPRESENTA- 
TIVES OF THIS CLASS THAT THE POLICE FORCE IS LARGELY RECRUITED. 

Front a Photo . 



his kimono, the handle of 
the short sword could be 
seen, and dangling at his 
side, suspended from the 
waist, a glittering sheath 
concealed the longer one. 

This was often of great 
value, and to this day the 
family sword, hundreds of 
years old, is treasured be- 
yond all else ; and well it 
may be, for many, beside 
their historic interest, are 
decorated at the hilt with 
jewels of rarest value, 
and carving and chasing 
of exquisite workman- 
ship. No lewer than four 
men have achieved 
national distinction in 
perfecting the blade of 
this national weapon, 
which is still known as 
“the Soul of the 
Samurai.” 

When the feudal 
days passed the present 
Emperor sent out an 
edict forbidding the wearing of swords of any 
sort. This, however, was rescinded, and swords 
were again seen at all places at any time. But 
as the caste lines were gradually broken down 
there was no further fascination in going about 
armed, and the custom fell into disuse. 

All of a sudden it became a settled matter 
with the authorities that Japan must have a 
police force. It would be an indication of 
higher civilization, they thought, to guarantee to 
the citizens the protection of life and property. 
In less time than events move in a general way 
—even in America, the country of lightning 
changes — the Police Department came into 
being. A school for the training and education 
of students was established, and a force mustered 
into service. As a badge of authority, not for 
defence, the sword became part of the equip- 
ment of these defenders of public and private 
interests, and numerous departments of 
municipal life were placed under their control. 

It might have been thought that the utter 
absence of organization would have worked out 
general disaster to so stupendous an undertaking, 
but it was not so. The new force assumed 
supervision of all sanitary matters, regulated 
jinricksha and freight traffic, directed omnibus 
and street-car operations, as well as the life- 
saving service, and a host of things never before 
included in police duty. And everything worked 
well 



As the samurai clan had always been well 
skilled in the use of arms, applications from their 
number to serve in the new department took 
precedence of all others. Everything being 
arranged, the first detachment of three thousand 
entered upon a course of study which sounds 
very like a college education when its branches 
are enumerated. 

First of all the would-be policeman must know 
every phase of criminal law. No mistakes must 
be made as to what constitutes crime, and in 
what way it differs from minor offences. Woe 
be to the student who fails to acquaint himself 
with the regulations which limit his power ! He 
must understand full well where his authority 
ends as well as where it begins. Marked 
attention is given to physical development 
among the men. It is true they are under 
the average height of Europeans, but every 
muscle is trained to fullest use, and there can 
be no doubt that the Japanese system of 
physical development produces a degree of 
endurance unknown to other races. 

The men do not specially enjoy these exer- 
cises, but when it comes to fencing they are all 
there to a man. It may be their inborn love 
for the sword that so fascinates them ; at any 
rate, they enter into their work with an energy 
worthy of the steel. Great numbers crowd 
about the grounds until the contending students 
are fairly hemmed in with a living mass — npt 
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JAPANESE POLICEMEN PRACTISING FENCING. 



always at safe distance from the clashing swords. 
It is little wonder that spectators are attracted ; 
the trappings of the fighters alone are enough to 
excite the deepest interest When it comes to 
rigging themselves out for any special purpose 
the Japanese have at least the merit of origin- 
ality, utility coming in as a slow second. This 
is especially true of their fencing costume. 
More fierce - looking than a cannibal head- 
dress are the face -masks worn to protect the 
fencers from accident, and the heavy steel 
gloves recall the days when “ knighthood was 
in flower.” 

All this interested me greatly, but my sensa- 
tions reached the point of amazement when I 
entered the lecture hall, where fifty students 
were gathered to listen to a discourse on the 
most effective means of running down and 
capturing criminals, as well as the great import- 
ance of perfect disguise. The speaker was one 
who had served a long apprenticeship in the 
cause of bringing law-breakers to justice and 
criminals to punishment. On the floor along 
the wall numbers of harmless-looking little 
bundles awaited the touch of this master hand 
to transform him into almost every character, 
from a charcoal hauler to a prince. A stage 
expert could hardly outdo the “ lightning 
changes ” which took place before the class as 
the speaker adjusted himself to the natural 
manners of the character he assumed. Although 
I did not understand the language, I was able 
to follow his graphic descriptions of the move- 
ments which led to some noted capture. As he 
presented every possible means whereby identity 
could be concealed and assumed characters 



successfully carried out, 
the effect upon the 
future guardians of life 
and property was most 
thrilling. When the 
speaker reached a 
climax, arrayed in the 
costume of an actor, 
and vividly portrayed 
the precise act that 
landed a fugitive mur- 
derer within the grasp 
of his hand and the 
clutches of the law, 
they could hardly sit 
still, while I was almost 
filled with a deadly de- 
sire to rush upon the 
first hapless man or 
woman I met and drag 
the unfortunate victim 
[photo. bodily before the bar 
of justice, in order that 
I might experience, if possible, all the victorious 
sensations expressed by the speaker. 

It is said that the small percentage of 
criminals in the country is due to the efficiency 
of the force. The most common offence, by 
far, is that of theft. I do not mean to say that 
they are a nation of thieves — far from it ; 
but stealing is not an unknown act among 
them, especially in the interior. 

The prompt action 
of the police once 
saved me from a 
most embarrassing 
situation. I was 
travelling across the 
country in a jin- 
ricksha, expecting to 
meet my interpreter 
at the end of a day’s 
journey. Not a word 
of the languagecould 
I speak at that time. 

At the railway sta- 
tion full instructions 
had been given to 
my coolies, and 
away we started. For 
fourteen hours the 
two little brown men 
trotted on, one be- 
tween the shafts and 
the other pushing 
behind. 

We reached 
the village where I 

** A DETECTIVE DISGUISED AS AN 
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night, but no interpreter appeared. Every- 
one in the place crowded around, eager to 
catch a glimpse of the foreigner, until 1 was 
hemmed in on all sides. There they remained, 
evidently intending to see what I would do with 
myself. It was about three hours before they 
dispersed and I was able to make the inn- 
keeper understand that I must seek rest. The bed- 
clothing was dragged out and properly arranged 
on the floor. As a finishing touch, the wooden 
pillow was put in place and the maids departed. 

The doors were without fastenings of any 
sort, as they always are — simply sliding screens, 
that moved almost noiselessly, with slight effort. 
There was no protection whatever. It seemed 
necessary to stay awake, but in such a state of 
fatigue that was impossible. I fell asleep. 

In removing my clothes I had taken special 
pains to fold them carefully and place them in a 
pile, knowing full well when the maids entered 
in the morning, if the apparel was loose about, 
inspection of each garment would be the order 
of the day. 

At an early hour I awoke suddenly from a 
sound and heavy sleep. The first thing my eyes 
fell upon was the vacant spot where my clothes 
had reposed, as I had supposed in safety, when 
I put the light out. 

Of all sensations I ever experienced nothing 
can compare with the deadly horror that over- 
came me when I realized that my clothes had 
been stolen. In one fell swoop my available 
wardrobe had been reduced to a single garment 
and a pair of shoes, for even the stockings 
were gone ! My trunk was at that moment on 
the sea and would not reach land for three 
days, and I was a long journey from the 
landing even if it were there. My interpreter 
had not appeared ; there was no telegraph ; and 
I was fourteen hours from a railway station ! 

When I recovered from an almost congealed 
state of mind, and body I aroused the house 
with no small degree of excitement. In they 
rushed from all directions — manager, wife, maids, 
and men-servants. They were as excited as I 
was, and chattered away in shrill voices, with 
wild gestures. I had at least made them under- 
stand that my clothing had disappeared. 

The alarm was sounded by dispatching a boy 
to the police-office. Very soon three members 
of the force were ushered into my room, where 
1 communed with them from the depths of a 
Japanese bed. They squatted, in their fashion, 
on the floor and began to talk, evidently asking 
questions as to my missing garments. 

I motioned, made faces, and even went so far 
as to sit up in bed and try to demonstrate what 
>he clothes were like. They kept on talking at 
me, and the more violently I indicated that I 



did not understand, the higher they pitched 
their voices, until they were fairly screaming at 
me. Before I was aware of it I, too, had raised 
my voice. There we were, roaring at each 
other, and not one of us knew what the other 
was talking about. 

Finally, one of the officers gave me a pencil 
and paper, indicating that I should write. There 
was nothing else to do, although I knew full 
well they could not read a word. At any rate, I 
wrote the number of missing articles, a full 
description, and drew a picture of each. They 
departed satisfied. 

It was soon noised abroad that I had been 
robbed of my clothes. The villagers swarmed 
about the inn until the police were called to 
disperse them. These excitable people were 
wrought up to a great pitch. Enterprising 
shopmen, hearing of my loss, sent coolies with 
large bundles of kimonos, evidently expecting a 
boom in business. At one time there were no 
fewer than six men in the room, each lauding 
his superior wares, and all talking at the same 
time, trying to make sales. I waved them back 
with scorn, threw my wooden pillow at one 
particularly pertinacious fellow, and otherwise 
persuaded them that I was not a customer. 

At last the proprietor’s wife came to the 
rescue. After the last salesman had been 
driven from the scene she quietly opened a 
bundle and signified that I should rise and try 
to wear a kimono, which she held at full length. 

As an expression of gratitude I followed her 
indication. Scrambling up to the window-sill 
she held it high in air while I backed up and 
in the spirit of the martyrs thrust my arms 
into the baggy sleeve. The little woman seemed 
well pleased, but no one can know what an idiot 
I felt parading around in that gown. It was 
fully a foot and a half above the floor, but my 
thoughts were really not so much on what I 
wore as on what I wished I had to wear. It is 
ever thus w r ith women. 

Meantime, the police appeared about every 
hour ; I suppose they were reporting progress, 
or perhaps it was no progress, but they came 
and went regularly. All the while the value of 
woman’s apparel grew upon me. If I had been 
asked the next morning to send in a bill for 
compensation — well, someone would have had 
a big account to settle. 

The next day brought my missing interpreter, 
who had been delayed by a flooded stream, but, 
having heard of my plight, confronted me with 
a new kimono. He at once interviewed the 
police, hearing that a clue to the stolen property 
was being hastily followed up, with the result 
that before evening my property was restored 
and the guilty parties under arrest. 
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At the time of my arrival the maids at the 
inn were enjoying a visit from some friends who 
lived in a village not far away. When these 
visitors noticed my peculiar style of dress, never 
having seen a foreign woman before, they were 
curious to know how it would feel to be dressed 
in such queer clothes. They resolved to borrow 
the things, try them on, and return them. Before 
they could do this the^news of the theft spread 
and they feared to bring them back. 

However, my woes did not end there. It is 
a law that the owner of any stolen property 
must pay a percentage of its value upon 
recovery. The amount is divided between the 
policeman who figures in the case and any 
person who “gives information.” Here I was 
with a good-sized bill to pay, but as the prin- 
ciple of it appealed to me I made no objection. 
My interpreter was instructed to look into the 
matter and, pay all claims. He found the police 
holding a warm consultation. 

They explained that I had 
been delayed, would now 
miss the steamer on which my 
clothes were travelling, and 
they were trying to obviate 
the necessity of paying the 
usual fee. 

They finally decided that 
the case did not come under 
the regulations of stolen 
articles, that the things were 
really only borrowed with in- 
tent to return, therefore there 
was nothing to pay. Upon 
hearing this I proceeded at 
once to interview the authori- 
ties and place before them 
the fact that it was not a vio- 
lation of the law of the land 
to borrow, and no person 
could be punished for such 
act. I therefore asked the 
release of the girls without punishment. This 
was agreed to, provided I signed a document to 
the effect that I would not bring an action for 
damages. This done, four policemen, as an 
act of courtesy, escorted me to the next village. 

All young men who wish to volunteer for 
police students are rigidly examined as to 
character and capacity to receive instruction. 
The chosen ones, if destitute of financial means 
to pursue their studies, are sent to school at the 
expense of the Government. When the train- 
ing is complete the Government supplies them 
with a uniform, and they enter upon duty with 
a promise of the munificent sum of one pound 
a month, from which they must begin to repay 
the Government for their school course and the 



uniform. This latter item is but a small one, 
for clothing is furnished at cost price, which 
amounts to but sixteen shillings. Here is a 
Government-equipped and trained, and yet not 
machine-made, man ready to give his best ser- 
vices to the country, and by dint of much 
sacrifice relieve himself of financial obligation 
for schooling — and all for five shillings a week ! 
This salary is increased as he becomes familiar 
with his duties, but the earnings of any Govern- 
ment employe among the rank and file rarely 
exceed two pounds a month. 

At certain intervals throughout the city and 
suburbs small houses of one room, about six 
feet square, are erected. These are the police- 
centres of each district. Four men are appointed 
to each, and here they remain on duty for 
twenty-four hours, relieving each other at certain 
intervals. While one is on the beat around a 
given square, another, with hanging sword, 
stands guard. Thus there are 
always two resting, one on 
beat, and one on guard. 
Every alternate day the police- 
man is off duty for the entire 
twenty-four hours. Thus he 
only serves half time in the 
course of a month. 

Although their earnings are 
so small, a large percentage 
of the men are married and 
have families of from three to 
five children to support. They 
live in a very plain way on 
their limited means, but hav- 
ing been recruited largely from 
the samurai clan are still re- 
garded a$ belonging to the 
gentry. There is no abject 
poverty among them, as the 
absence of money would seem 
to indicate, and their homes 
are patterns of neatness. 

Special provision has been made for the com- 
fort of the unmarried men by means of boarding- 
houses for their exclusive use. These are private 
enterprises, patronized only by policemen. The 
quarters are clean beyond compare and the 
fare such as is common among that class. The 
board is most inexpensive, as it needs to be to 
be covered by the meagre pay. We should not 
expect half a crown a week to go very far in 
supplying food for one person, but this amount 
provides a policeman with at least the necessi- 
ties of life. They are a fine-looking lot of 
fellows too, far removed from any suggestion of 
being underfed and overworked men. None of 
these bachelors enjoy the luxury of a single 
room, from fifteen to twenty occupying the same 
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apartment and sharing all the conveniences. 
During the day these bedrooms look forsaken 
enough, for there is not a stick of furniture to 
indicate habitation. The beds consist of a 
thickly-padded quilt for the floor ; this is heavy, 
but soft and comfortable. A similar one, some- 
what lighter in weight, serves as a covering. 
This is the usual way of 
sleeping in Japan, and 
is by no means a hard- 
ship. 

In connection with the 
force there is a large relief 
society, composed of 
officers and men. It is 
established on the prin- 
ciple of paying a mem- 
bership fee, the officers 
subscribing two shillings 
a year to the fund and 
the men half that amount. 

This is used only for men 
who are ill or in distress. 

As there are no public or 
charitable hospitals in 
Japan the unmarried are 
sent to a private one and 
their expenses met in case 
of sickness. 

A police magazine is published monthly, and 
is included in the price of the membership fee. 
It deals wholly with the interests of the force 
and records police proceedings throughout the 
country. Sections of law which relate to their 
duties are frequently printed, and special cases 
of clever detective work are given space. 

The clannish devotion of the Japanese is most 
pathetic. The policemen give two days of each 
year to honouring their dead. This is the only 
demonstration ever indulged in by them as a 
body. In the month of October, when the 
lengthening shadows begin to warn them that 
Nature’s hand will soon paint a new landscape, 
that flowers will pass and summer go, they 
prepare to march out to the city of the dead and 
visit the shrines of their most noted officers. In 
the courtyard of the Metropolitan Police head- 
quarters are places erected to the memory of 
those who have been prominent in the develop- 
ment of the force. After having paraded the 
streets, the long procession passes within the walls 
of the police head-quarters, and after engaging in 
worship beside these tombs they finally disperse, 
having fulfilled a solemn duty to the dead. 

The missionaries find policemen a fruitful 
field among whom to propagate the Gospel. 



Knowing the great desire of the Japanese to 
learn English, they conceived the idea of giving 
lessons at the stations free of charge to as many 
as cared to enter upon the study of the language, 
provided a Bible primer could be used in teach- 
ing. Realizing the great benefit it would be to 
the men to gain a knowledge of English, official 



consent w*as readily given, and a course of 
instruction entered upon with the full under- 
standing that the teachers should have the 
privilege of introducing the principles of 
Christianity. 

The founder of the entire police system, 
Mr. Toshiyoshi Kawaji, was one of the most 
remarkable men of modern Japan. He came, 
as was most fitting, from a long line of men who 
had rendered public service to their country. 

During the agitation and unrest that shook 
old Japan to its very foundations and, as if 
overnight, saw a new Japan rise, covered with 
no less confusion than that which marked the 
decline of the old reign, there arose a popular 
cry for police protection. Every condition 
arising out of recent events demanded it. But 
first a man was wanted — and the man was 
ready. Mr. Kawaji sent to his own province 
for three thousand men, and, training them 
himself, in a wonderfully short time the entire 
capital was under their protection. Japan had 
a police force before she knew it, and in the 
uncertain times when lawlessness was rampant 
and even life unsafe they rendered yeoman 
service. To-day’s magnificent system is the 
result of training that pioneer three thousand. 
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A STRANGE “CURE.” 

By the Viscount du Mont Notre- Dame. 

The terrible adventure which befell an elderly Polish nobleman on his way to Carlsbad to take the 
cure. He had travelled but little previously, and the terrifying experience he underwent on this 
journey sent him back to his estate with a firm resolve never to quit it again. 



OME years ago I was invited to 
spend a couple of months with a 
Polish nobleman on his estate near 
Kieff. In my honour my host gave 
a dinner, to which all his neighbours 
were invited. 

The usual after-dinner stories had been ex- 
changed, and a lull had fallen upon the con- 
versation, when one of the guests suddenly 
spoke up. 

“Well, gentlemen,” 
he said, “your anec- 
dotes were amusing, 
but I don’t think they 
can compare with my 
journey to Carlsbad. 

Listen, and judge for 
yourselves.” 

Pan* Chernomsky, 
being very rich, hospit- 
able, and a thorough 
good fellow, was always 
listened to attentively. 

Moreover, it was 
known that he had 
a perfect horror of 
going farther than 
Kieff, and then only 
once a year. The 
news that he was going 
to Carlsbad, therefore, 
had surprised every- 
body, and his neigh- 
bours’ curiosity in- 
creased when he re- 
turned three weeks 
later, looking pale and 
thin, and with not a 
word to say concerning 
his journey. Now that he proposed to tell us 
about his mysterious excursion everybody 
listened with great attention. 

You must know, gentlemen, that I went to 
Carlsbad with as much pleasure as a calf goes 

* A Polish title of nobility, more or less corresponding to that 
of an English lord. 



to the shambles. It is dreadful to leave a 
regular, independent life, a wife and children, 
and, finally, the food to which one is accus- 
tomed. They sent me to Carlsbad to be cured. 
1 came back ill ! But I could not help it; my 
lady had “ cure ” on the brain, and for the sake 
of peace I gave up my happy life and went. 
Oh, that I had only known what would 
happen to me on the road ! 

As far as the frontier 
all was easy sailing. 
In Zmyrenka, you 
know, they have famous 
beefsteaks and not 
bad wines. When I 
arrived at Podvo- 
lochysk, however, 1 
Found a regular hos- 
pital in the station. 
Hardly had I said a 
word before they seized 
me and locked me up 
in a room. I protested 
violently, and pounded 
their heads not a little, 
but it was no use. 
Somebody shouted, in- 
solently: — 

“ It’s no use your 
bellowing like a bul- 
lock. There’s cholera 
in your country, and 
you must be d.s 
infected here.” 

Did you ever hear 
of such an audacity ? 
They treated me just 
like a sheep or an 
ox. I asked them 
who on earth they thought needed dis- 
infecting. Certainly not a nobleman from the 
Ukraine. I told them that they might dis- 
infect peasants, but that I declined to be so 
treated. Still, however, the villains wouldn’t let 
me go. They fumigated me, they smoked me 
like a ham, they sprinkled me with carbolic 
acid, soiling my linen and clothing. Finally 
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they finished, and then I began. I was in such 
a rage I couldn’t speak, but just flew at the 
chief executioner of the disinfecting gang and 
gave him a taste of my fist. 

When I got into the train, s.ill fuming at the 
outrage, I asked the other passengers if I had 
been done with — whether there was any more 
disinfecting coming along. 

“They haven't done yet,” grinned a fat 
gentleman, who was 
going to Lember. 

“ Cholera is raging in 
many parts of Russia, 
and the local authori- 
ties have set up dis- 
infecting posts at 
many of the stations. 

Are you going to stop 
in Cracow?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, they’ll per- 
fume you twice as 
much there.” 

“Confound Cra- 
cow ! ” I roared. “ I’ve 
lived fifty years of my 
life without seeing the 
town ; I’ll live the 
rest” 

I found out after- 
wards that the stout 
gentleman was not 
telling the truth, and 
that they did not tor- 
ture passengers in 
Cracow. But let that 
pass. I went to sleep 
after dinner, and only 
woke up at night. 

“ How far is Cra- 
cow?” I asked. 

They laughed in my face. 

“ Don’t you know,” they said, “ that we left 
Cracow an hour ago ? ” 

This annoyed me, for I had intended to get 
something to eat in Cracow. I decided that it 
did not matter much, however, for I should only 
have a better appetite for supper, and accord- 
ingly walked through the train looking for the 
dining-car. 

People stared at me as if I was a burglar. 

“ What are you looking for ? ” they asked. 
“ Why do you wander in the night ? ” 

“ Where is the dining-car ? ” I asked. 

Finally one man explained, half in Bohemian 
and half in Slav, that the dining-car only went 
as far as Cracow, and that I could have my 
supper in Dziedzic, where the train stopped for 
four minutes, or in Oderberg, where I would 

Vol. xv. — 56. 
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have ten minutes. Just fancy, ten minutes for 
supper ! These people have no idea of how to 
enjoy food. I went back to my place in a rage 
and drowned my hunger in brandy. To crown 
my misfortunes, there was an accident into the 
bargain, and instead of arriving in Vienna at 
six— where I intended to consult the doctors 
concerning the “cure” business — we only got 
there at nine, when I was perfectly ravenous. 

It was after ten 
when I reached my 
boarding-house. My 
wife, by the way, had 
insisted upon my 
going to a boarding- 
house instead of to 
an hotel. 

I arrived there in 
a golden humour, 
smoking a cigar, and 
never dreaming of 
what was coming. The 
landlady, in a white 
cap and silk apron, 
rushed out, curtsied, 
laughed, and chat- 
tered like a magpie. 
When they learned 
where I came from, 
however, the people’s 
faces went as long as 
a telegraph-post. They 
questioned me volubly, 
but I only understood 
one word — that was 
cholera ! I suppose 
they thought I had 
brought it in my 
pocket. 

In a moment that 
detestable carbolic 
acid appeared. They sprinkled me ; they soaked 
me in vinegar. Finally I lost my patience and 
shouted, whereupon they fled in terror. 

Feeling a little better after this explosion I 
went to bed and slept well. I dreamed that 
I was in a war ; that I was fighting. I com- 
manded some detachment, but nobody heard 
my orders on account of the noise made by the 
big guns. 

Suddenly a dreadful pain awoke me. I tried 
to rub my eyes, but could not ; my hands and 
feet were imprisoned, and I felt a pain as if 
someone were passing red-hot irons over me. 

“ Help ! help ! ” I yelled. 

Opening my eyes I saw that about a dozen 
people were around me. Four men in white 
aprons were holding my feet and arms, while 
two others were rubbing me with brushes. Four 
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or five scientific- looking gentlemen, smelling 
vilely of carbolic, stood by me, occasionally 
touching me, rapping me, and chatting among 
themselves. Behind them all I saw the land- 
lady, with her white cap on, and heard her 
lamentations. 

I was almost persuaded that I had got 
cholera. 

One of the old professors, a man with gold 
eye-glasses and grey whiskers, presently came up 
and asked me something. I understood him 
very well, although I knew but little German. 
He asked me if I had any pains. “ I should 
confoundedly well think so ! ” I roared. 
“ Naturally I have, when IVe been rubbed with 
scrubbing-brushes ! ” 

“ Do you feel sick ? ” 

“ What on earth do you expect after these 
four noodles have been pounding me for half an 
hour ? ” I cried. 

The gentleman with the eye-glasses, ignoring 
my rage, turned to a stout one with a pince-nez, 
and as a consequence the third and fourth 
professors bent over me, gazing at 
me as if I were some interesting 
zoological specimen. 

“Are your legs and arms stiff?” 
asked one. 

“ Hang it all, sir ! ” I yelled, almost 
beside myself. “ How can they be 
otherwise when four fellows as big as 
policemen are sitting on them ? ” 

At this the four went to a window 
and consulted. All I could hear was 
“Asiatica,” but it gave me a clue. 

These four addleheads had got it 
into their empty noodles that I had 
Asiatic cholera ! 

Presently the door opened, and 
attendants brought in a large box with 
green curtains to it. I had read in 
the papers what they did with cholera- 
stricken people in Hamburg. They 
brought them together and then 
separated them— the dead to the left, 
the living to the right. Was I to 
be treated the same? 

Was I, Maurice Chernomsky, of 
Chernomsk, to be dragged off to some 
hospital, when I was no more ill than 
I am now, to catch the disease and, 
perhaps, in a few days be taken away 
and buried ? No ; a thousand times no. 

With a perfect yell of rage I shook 
myself free from my captors, sending 
spinning the feliows who were holding 
me down. 

The four owl-like doctors looked at 
me with great curiosity. 



“ Very interesting indeed,” said he of the 
whiskers ; “ quite a new symptom ! I must 
communicate it to* Dr. Nothnagl, and mention 
it in my article.” 

They looked at me and I glared at them, 
while they scribbled in their note-books. Then 
they tried to persuade me to go to bed again, 
saying that they would not do anything against 
my will ; on the contrary, they would do any- 
thing I wished. 

“ Will you ? ” I asked. “ Then get out as 
quick as you can ! ” 

The doctor addressed nodded affirmatively, 
but at the same time made a sign to his men. 
Instinctively I retreated to the wall, just in time 
to avoid a sheet being thrown over my head. 

This was the last straw. If they intended to 
use force, so could I. With a snort of rage l 
rushed at them and a regular pitched battle 
ensued, the doctors carefully keeping out of the 
way and letting their men do the fighting. It 
was an exciting skirmish while it lasted, but I 
flatter myself that I basted them pretty soundly. 
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Their very numbers hampered them, and at last 
they retreated slowly towards the door with their 
eyes fixed on me. 

“ Very interesting,” repeated the man with 
the grey whiskers. “The 
symptoms of cholera have 
disappeared, at least 
momentarily, and are suc- 
ceeded by madness. It’s 
the first case in the history 
of the disease. Let us 
congratulate ourselves.” 

“Send to the madhouse 
for more men. They will 
know how to deal with 
him,” said he of the pince- 
nez, eyeing me severely. 

At this fresh insult I 
rushed at them anew, fairly 
spluttering with fury, and 
I fancy the doctors and 
their minions went down 
the stairs much quicker 
than they came up. 

Directly they had gone 
I locked the door, which, 
luckily for me, was a strong 
one. Then 1 reflected for 
a moment. These fellows, 
in a panic from fear of 
cholera, hearing where I 
had come from, thought 
that I must necessarily be 
infected. Now, to add to 
that, they thought me mad ! 

Undoubtedly they would 
presently return with more 
men and overpower me. They might put 
me in an asylum and keep me there for 
years, although I was perfectly healthy. 

This dreadful prospect chilled 
the blood in my veins. Hope- 
lessly I looked out of the 
window. There was quite a 
crowd gathered below, and 
as I appeared they began to 
yell : — 

“It is he! it is he! The 
Russian fellow who went mad 
from cholera ! ” 

This was decidedly unplea- 
sant, and I retreated, walking 
round the room like a rat in a 
trap. Suddenly I discovered 
that the wardrobe was stood up 
against another door. Despair 
gave me strength, and I 



moved the wardrobe aside and tried the 
door. 

It opened ! 

Trembling with excitement and anxiety I 
tumbled into my clothes and 
put my valuables into a 
little hand-bag. On the 
floor I saw a pair of blue 
glasses, belonging to one of 
the doctors, which he had 
evidently dropped in the 
fight. These I put on. 
then muffled my face in a 
kerchief, and, with hat 
pulled down well over my 
eyes, went through the 
opening I had discovered 
into the next room. 
Straight to the door'of this 
apartment I went, but it 
was locked. I looked 
round despairingly, 
and presently discovered 
another. 

This opened on to a 
small flight of stairs, down 
which I crept as noise- 
lessly as possible. Arrived 
at the bottom, I found my- 
self in a scullery. There 
seemed to be nobody about ; 
I suppose every single per- 
son in the place had gone 
to the front of the house 
to witness the capture of 
the supposed lunatic. In- 
wardly thanking my lucky 
stars, I got out into the street by a small back 
door and bolted away as fast as my legs could 
carry me. Presently I saw a row of public 
carriages, and, jumping into 
one, shouted : — 

“ Nordbanhof ”! Ten minutes 
later I was at the station. 

Fate was merciful, and my 
fears and apprehensions were 
not realized. I was horribly 
afraid they would telegraph 
everywhere to have me stopped, 
but they did not. When 1 
got home I was ill for two 
weeks from the nervous shock. 

That, gentlemen, is the story 
of my “ cure.” After that, 
neither my wife nor anyone 
else will ever make me cross 
the frontier again ! 
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A moving story of peril and privation. For fifty-four days after she sailed from North Shields 
not a word was heard of the fine steamer “ Skidby,” and she was all but given up. Then it 
transpired that she had been wrecked — wrecked on the “ Graveyard of the Atlantic,’* the 
terrible Sable Island. Captain Pearson’s thrilling account of his ship’s last voyage will 
be read with the deepest interest by sailor and landsman alike. 
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HE people of mid -Cheshire in 
general and the inhabitants of the 
salt town of Northwich in particular 
have rarely been stirred to such 
depths of emotion as by the thrilling 
experiences, the hairbreadth escapes, the ship- 
wreck, and ultimate rescue of their esteemed 
fellow - townsman, Captain J. H. Pearson. 
Record passages, mighty engines which match 
their power against the waves of the ocean, 
floating palaces which combine speed with 
luxury — these things have done much to render 
ocean travelling comparatively unromantic and 
innocuous. Nevertheless, Nature sometimes 
breaks ruthlessly in upon the ordinary routine 
of seafaring life, and once more brings us face 
to face with the tragedy, the eternal mystery, of 
the sea. A case in point is the story 1 am 
about to set forth. 

Captain Pearson might well be pardoned had 
he, too, arrived at the conclusion that the sea 
had little dread or mystery for him. Man and 
boy he has “ done business in great waters ” for 
thirty-five years. For sixteen years he has been 
the sailing-master of one firm’s great commercial 
fleets, and he enjoys the almost unique distinc- 
tion of never, until the present grim happening, 
having known shipwreck or lost a seaman. 

And then all at once Fate took the kaleido- 



scope in hand and shuffled the atoms. January, 
February, and March of 1905 will stand out in 
Captain Pearson’s memory as the unique months 
of his life— months of exciting experience, of 
great peril, of shipwreck, of the loss of his 
gallant Skidby , and of his own and his crew’s 
miraculous escape after a nerve - shattering 
encounter with the aptly-named “Graveyard of 
the Atlantic,” the dread and notorious Sable 
Island. 

A mother nearing ninety, a wife, son, and 
daughters, near and dear friends hoping against 
hope, were plunged into the bitter depths of 
despair. For fifty-four days not a message, 
not a word, came from the captain or his ship. 
The Lloyd’s premium, that unfailing maritime 
barometer, touched the enormous figure of 
ninety-two. And then came news — the moving 
tale of wreck and rescue. No wonder that on 
the 17th of March, when Captain Pearson re- 
turned to his native town, gladsome cheers, 
booming detonators, and the waving of flags 
should greet him. And now let me set down 
the captain’s story just as he told it to me, with 
only the necessary deviations for explanation’s 
sake. 



Light-hearted enough, recking nothing of 
disaster, I sailed with my crew of twenty-six 
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souls from North Shields on the 8th of January. 
The Skidby was my ship, a stout steel steamer 
of well nigh six thousand tons — no mere cockle- 
shell to be tossed by every ripple or startled by 
every breeze. We sailed light, without cargo, 
intending to take the extreme northern route to 
Baltimore, whither we were bound. 

The voyage began storm ily. We battled 

every knot of the journey, literally fighting our 
way inch by inch. Mariners generally will agree 
with me that January, 1905, will long be 
memorable for the south-westerly and westerly 
gales which troubled us. The Skidby rolled, 
the Skidby tossed. Ballast 
was not much security in 
such winds and such billowy 
seas ; our decks were rarely 
dry. It was uncomfortable, 
but a sailor minds not a 
little discomfort. Heavy and 
lowering were the skies, day- 
in, day out. Should we 
never see the sun again? It 
seemed like it. For twenty 
two days it was actually im- 
possible to take a reliable 
observation. And then came 
one day of bright sunshine, 
with the horizon beautifully 
clear. It was something to 
remember, a sort of oasis in 
a watery, gloomy calendar. 

An observation upon which 
I could depend satisfied me 
that, under the circum- 
stances, we had made a very 
good course. 

Off the Straits of Belle 
Isle we touched the fringe 
of the ice, but we did not intend to try con- 
clusions with icebergs if we could avoid it, so 
we left the icefield by standing a little farther 
to the east. 

That one day of sunshine, however, was the 
prelude to fog, storm, and shipwreck. The 
thirty first day of January broke wet and dismal. 
By this time we were off the Newfoundland 
coast, and one of those sinister fogs which fall 
upon the mariner like a thief in the night 
enveloped us as the afternoon drew on. It was 
dead calm — scarcely a stir on the sea, scarcely 
a movement in the air. 

Denser and denser grew the fog ; you could 
almost feel it thickening. Crawling along at 
half speed, the Skidby whistled at intervals. 
Every regulation was observed, every precaution 
taken to guard against accident. No sound 
broke the stillness save our own shrill call. No 
one would have dreamt that he was near the 



coast. Had even a cow-horn been sounded we 
should have heard its note penetrating through 
the fog and should have accepted the warning. 

But, verily, it seemed as if we were lured to 
destruction. The shock came at 5.45 in the 
afternoon. A tremor, a gentle quiver, ran 
through the Skidby s hull, and I became aware 
of the terrible fact that we had grounded. But 
grounded where ? Was it off that mysterious, 
that deadly and death-dealing Sable Island, of 
which I had heard so much? Of a truth it 
was — Sable Island, a mere speck on the chart, 
a dot in the Atlantic, utterly insignificant 
in point of size, and yet 
known and feared as the 
“ Graveyard of the Atlantic ” 
by the mariners of every 
nation. 

The full knowledge of 
these facts was to be borne 
upon me later. When we 
struck there was no time to 
think such things. We 
grounded very gently. In an 
instant the order was given, 
“ Reverse the engines ! ” Too 
late ! They were reversed, 
but before the gallant ship 
could respond she had leaped 
the sand-bank and, as we 
discovered afterwards, lay 
betw-een the sand-banks of 
the north-west bars of Sable 
Island. Still nothing was to 
be seen ; the fog was im- 
penetrable. 

Scarcely had we realized 
the seriousness of our position 
and the fact that we might be 
dashed to pieces upon some unknown shore 
than the wind began to rfcse rapidly, whistling 
through our scanty rigging in mocking fury and 
driving the fog before it like smoke. It had 
been growing steadily colder and colder for some 
time, and there was more than a touch of frost 
in the air, but it was nothing compared with 
what was to follow. 

Soon the erstwhile calm and untroubled sea 
became billowy, breaking with force across our 
decks as we strove to drive the ship out of the 
maze of perils amid which she lay. 

All around us, on every hand, lying beneath 
the water at no great depth, were those banks of 
sand upon which our gallant ship was to beat 
out her life. Crash ! Crash ! As we descended 
into the trough of the sea, which was growing in 
fury every moment, lashed by the icy wind, the 
Skidby's bottom struck upon the sand with 
terrific, sickening force. Every plate and bolt 
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in the ship answered to the shock. Rising 
high upon the crest of a foam-capped sea, she 
hesitated for an instant, then plunged down 
into the depths, and again — crash ! The 
stricken steamer shook in every joint ; she was 
like some sentient thing being beaten to death. 



ing ship, the spray leaped athwart the rigging 
and was transformed into a fairy - like 
tracery of ice. Everywhere was ice — on the 
decks, rails, and masts — and the cold was 
Arctic. Some of the crew suffered the tortures 
of frost-bite, but they stuck to their posts like 




INVOLUNTARILY EVKKY ON K OK US LEAKED KkOM HIS KEET AT THE MOMENT OK EACH DREADFUL IMPACT.” 



As for the crew, even their characteristic 
stolidity and resourcefulness were not proof 
against such a situation. Involuntarily every 
one of us leaped from his feet at the moment 
of each dreadful, nerve-racking impact with the 
bottom. Do what we would, we could not 
escape that terrible pounding, nor could we win 
our way out of that labyrinth of shifting sands. 
Now with engines reversed, now with engines 
directed full steam ahead, we endeavoured to 
g^t clear, but all in vain. 

By this time the wind had increased to a 
regular gale, cutting our faces like a whip-lash. 
As sea after sea swept the decks of the labour- 



true British seamen. Through all our perils 
and privations, I am proud to say, duty was 
performed : the time-bell was rung every half- 
hour, and the look-outs were relieved as though 
we were steaming on a sunlit sea. 

It was useless to signal for help ; useless to 
lower our boats and abandon the ship. No 
boat, whether put off from the Skidby or from 
shore, could have lived for more than a moment 
in such a sea. 

Midnight came with no improvement in our 
position. Some six hours — only six hours, 
though what a lifetime it seemed ! — had passed 
since first we gently grazed that outer bank. 
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‘ \VK U'I'.KK STRUGGLING and heating against THK WIND AS liRST WK COULD 
WITH OUR CRIPI'LRD, ICR-BOUND SHIP.". 



The Skidby was now a veritable iceberg— a 
glistening, groaning iceberg — still rising, still 
falling, still crashing with unabated force upon 
the battlements of our unseen yet merciless foe. 

The night wore on. By-and-by, however, 
engines, w'ind, and sea joined their forces for 
the nonce in our behalf, and at 2.30 in the 
morning the Skidby backed off the ground. 

We had battled and struggled hard upon nine 
hours. And now the ship sailed free. Hurrah ! 
Bur our joy came too soon. We had scarcely 
moved from the bank before the engineer 
gtimly reported to me that his engines were 
rapidly breaking down, and that they could not 
stand much more strain and stress. That 
insistent battering upon the bottom had told 
its tale. Built of .thick, stout steel plates 
though the ship was, nearly the whole of her 
bottom had been thrust upwards, battered and 



forced inwards by that awful 
pounding. Examination 
showed that the engine shaft 
had been bent in such a way 
as to revolve quite clear of 
the bearings, the boilers had 
been displaced, the stern 
frame and stern tube were 
broken, and the rudder post 
and propeller damaged. But, 
thank Heaven, we were clear 
of the sand bank, and the 
engines, though at their last 
gasp, still worked for us. We 
were struggling and beating 
against the wind as best we 
could with our crippled, ice- 
bound ship when four o'clock 
dawned. The currents, which 
hereabouts are ever contend- 
ing for mastery, had by this 
time taken us eleven miles to 
the eastward from the point 
where we first went aground. 

Ere long I had reluctantly 
to abandon all hope of again 
getting to sea, for the per- 
turbed engineer advised me 
that minutes were all that 
his sorely tried engines could 
hold out. It was patent to 
my mind that we were again 
about to strike the ground 
— this time on the outer 
sand - banks adjoining the 
mainland. There would only 
have been one ending to 
such a happening ; had we 
stranded there, utter and 
complete annihilation must 
have overwhelmed both ship and crew. How 
to avert it — how r to prevent more of that horrible, 
soul-sickening pounding ? 

It did not take me long to make up my mind. 
Desperate diseases demand desperate remedies, 
'tis said, and while there was a chance of casting 
off this nightmare of danger and death it would 
have been sheer folly had I not seized it. 

“Full steam ahead for the beach!” The 
order was given, and the engineer understood 
what was required of him. He understood how 
near to destruction we stood, and that for the 
next few minutes everything depended upon him 
and his engines. 

We all realized what that battered and 
smashed-in bottom meant to us ; we all knew 
the plight of the engines. Would they fulfil 
their task? Would they do what was required 
of fheqi ? 1$ was a veritable race against time, 
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with the cruel sand-banks standing between us 
and safety. 

Nobly the engines responded, and with the 
Skidby's head pointed for the beach we ran 
straight in. Headlong she dashed over the 
barriers, like a dying stag making its last run, 
and then ran firmly on to the sand of the shore, 
pulling up with a shudder. We were safe ! 
The Skidby had brought us to land, even though 
she had received her death-warrant in doing so. 
She was doomed, for it was evident at a glance 
that the task of restoring her to seaworthiness 
was too great to be entertained. 

At daylight Superintendent Boutilier, who is 
the chief of the little colony of seventeen or 
eighteen men who form the life-savers of the 



island, came down to the beach with his crew 
and made known to us that at low water we 
could land in safety. This the men did. My 
place, however, was still on the ship.; therefore, 
with the officers and engineers, I remained on 
the Skidby for four days. She was now sinking 
fast into the treacherous sand, with a heavy list 
to seaward. Moreover, as will be seen from the 
pictures taken by my chief engineer, she had 
become completely sheathed in ice. The fall 
from aloft of miniature bergs added to the 
danger of the situation, and at last we were 
obliged to abandon her. 

When I took my last survey the poor old 
ship had sunk about fourteen feet into the 
sand, and there was eighteen feet of water in 
the holds, so that the 
water was level inside 
and out. Moreover, the 
whole of the ship’s 
bottom had been dashed 
in. To sum up, she was 
a total wreck. 

Truly a “graveyard” 
of the Atlantic is Sable 
Island. Thousands 
have been buried on this 
twenty -two miles of 
island ; thousands more 
have perished close by 
without a hand to save. 
I saw a wreck-chart of 
the place, and seemingly 
every inch of the island 
has been the scene of 
one or more disasters. 
The flotsam and jetsam 
of the sea are every- 
where. Perhaps it is an 
old spar, a ship’s name- 
board, a model of a little 
vessel, or a sailor’s chest. 
Beyond the two horns 
of frhe island, within 
which are the deadly 
sand-bars, countless craft 
have gone down and 
no one has been the 
wiser. The contending 
currents have dashed the 
bodies hither and thither, 
and finally cast them 
upon some other shore. 

No ; it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that thou- 
sands owe their death 
to Sable Island. In my 
own mind I am satis- 
fied that the Allan liner 




HEADLONG SHE DASHED OVER THE HARRIERS.” 
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be taken into consideration — one which may 
astound the maritime world. Of this I 
will speak later. 

YVe were prisoners on this barren island 
from the ist of February to the 3 rd of March 
— treated with the utmost kindness and con- 
sideration, but nevertheless longing to get 
away. 

I could not sleep ; there was something 
weird and uncanny, something ghostlike, 
about the place. Walk where you would, 
there were the relics — many of them terribly 
gruesome — of this ocean graveyard. Often 
one detected fresh wreckage at some new 
point. On one occasion I was walking the 
beach when a big dead horse was washed 
ashore. It was wearing shoes — the horses 
on the island are unshod. Had it come 
from a new wreck ? There had been another 
of those pall-like fogs, and who can tell 
whether another ship had found her grave ? 
The life-savers have become indifferent to 
these ghastly “finds,” and bleaching bones 
are too utterly prosaic to trouble them. 
Indeed, the island is so wind-swept that 
graves cannot be kept inviolate. 

One bright day 1 saw a steamer sail by 
the island. That vessel was the Demara. 
She was sailing to her doom, but she was to 
be the means of our restoration to civiliza- 
tion. She went down seventeen miles off 
the Nova Scotia coast, and in reporting her 
loss at Halifax the captain also mentioned 
that he had seen a steamer ashore on Sable 




Huronian and 
the White Star 
liner Naronic , 
reported by 
Lloyd’s as “miss- 
ing,” were vic- 
tims of Sable 
Island. 

The Canadian 
route lies a mat- 
ter of thirty miles 
from the island. 
Gales, fogs, and 
ex t raordinary 
currents — cur- 
rents which can- 
not, and never 
will be, scheduled 
— lure ships to 
destruction. And 
there is another 
sinister factor to 
Vol. xv. -57. 




ONK OK TMK I’MttTi >GK APIIS TAKEN MV I'M K CM IKK EM.INEKK, SHOWING 
THK SHIP COMPI.KTKLV 
SHEATH F.O IN ICE. 
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THE SKI L)BV ON THE BEACH AT SABLE ISLAND. 
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Island. The Government vessel Lady Laurier 
was sent out to us on March 3rd, and thirty-one 
days after our shipwreck we were taken off. We 
lost no time in advising our friends at home that 
all was well with us, and soon turned our backs 
upon the condemned Skidby — an official survey 
recommended her sale as wreckage — and upon 
that terrible island graveyard. 

And now I come to an important part — 
perhaps the most important part — of my narrative, 
for upon a due appreciation of the facts I am 
going to relate may depend the prevention of 
scores— nay, perhaps hundreds — of shipwrecks, 
and may rid Sable Island of half its terrors. 
During my en- 
forced leisure I 
had time for 
study, for ex- 
amination and 
reflection. How 
came it about, 

I said to myself, 
that so many 
great ships are 
destroyed heie- 
a bouts? Cur- 

rents are power- 
ful and variable, 
winds and gales 
spring up in a 

moment, and fogs are common to 
the island. Yet this is a life-saving 

station, there are two lighthouses, 
and the British Government con- 
tributes four hundred pounds a year 
to the up-keep of the establishment. 

Nevertheless, the list of disasters 
seems greater than it should be. 

The answer is that there 
is a lack of means of pre- 
vention. Effective and 
continuous fog - signalling 
is of vital import The 
Skidby was unquestionably 
wrecked because of the 
absence of fog - signals. 

How many ships have 
disappeared through a like cause ? 

And this brings me to my important discovery. 

I have shown the influence of fogs, gales, and • 
currents. But hitherto the maritime world has 
not known that Sable Island is an island of 
magnetic sand ! In my wanderings on the beach 
I was struck by the curious colour of the sand. 

A magnet soon told me all The sand, some of 



which I have brought home and supplied to the 
proper authorities, was attracted to my little 
loadstone ; it clung to it and would not be dis- 
lodged. Now, there are miles of that sand above 
water ; there are probably more miles of it 
beneath, for great masses of the island are being 
washed away. This magnetic sand is powerful 
enough to deflect the best compass, and yet the 
fact has never been chronicled for the warning of 
mariners ! How many a brave ship has been lost 
through this cause it would be idle to speculate. 

My story has run its course. I shall never 
forget my first shipwreck ; I shall never forget 
Sable Island. Its terrors are not the only 



“ A MA(,NKT SOON TOM) M K A LI .” 

recollection. Superintendent Boutilier’s kind- 
ness, those heartfelt Sabbath services, and the 
treatment of my men in the sailors’ home will 
ever be in my memory. And if perchance 
the shipwreck of my vessel on the Newfound- 
land coast serves to stir the authorities to a 
sense of their duty, my “visit” to Sable Island 
will not have been in vain. 
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By Lieutenant A. L. M. Molesworth. 



The big-game hunter is always longing for fresh fields to lay under tribute. In this article the 
author describes and illustrates a most interesting journey into the wilds of Spiti after ibex and 
red bear. Incidentally he reveals what hardships and privations the sportsman will cheerfully 

endure so long a£ game is to be found. 



ASH MIR, once the refuge of the 
Anglo-Indian sportsman, is now fast 
becoming one of the fashionable 
resorts of the world. Nowadays the 
visitor brings his ponies, golf-clubs, 
and dress-clothes ; the necessity of shutting so 
many nullahs to sportsmen, and the exorbitant 
prices charged by the so-called professional 
shikarees, have deterred many people from going 
there. Hearing all this, and being in search of 
. good sport, I determined to strike out a new 
line of country. 

Having obtained three months’ leave and an 
extra ten days’ “station leave, *’ I managed to 
get away from Meerut on the 5th of April. All 
my heavy kit, in charge of my excellent bearer, 
had gone on ahead a week before, so the only 
thing I had to do was to travel hard and get to 
my shooting-ground. 

Seven days after leaving Meerut I was stand- 
ing on snow just ten thousand feet above it. 
Two days were sufficient to arrange for coolies, 
shikaree, and all the details inseparable from a 
long trip far from post-offices and other abomi- 
nations of civilization. However, I finally got 
everything settled, and fired my first shot at big 
game within ten days of leaving the plains. 

Reports were not very promising, as the 
snowfall had been excessive and most of the 
high passes would not be open for another 



ten days. This was very annoying, as at 
present I had just ten days’ start of the usual 
“ first leave ” men. However, hearing that 
there were red bear not far off, I determined to 
give up my idea of Ovis ammon and go after 
bear till the pass was open. 

On getting into my first nullah I found it full 
of snow, with no feeding- places uncovered. 
Here I spent two days without seeing a sign of 
bear, and then went on to the next nullah. I 
came upon fresh tracks the first day, and in the 
evening saw a very white-coloured bear on the 
opposite side, in quite an impossible place. 
Next morning there was no sign of him — much 
to my annoyance, but in the evening luck was 
with me. Walking up the bed of the frozen 
stream I saw a bear going slowly along, parallel 
to me, about three hundred yards off. Seeing 
he could only cross where I was, I lay down 
and waited, temporarily losing sight of him. 
Presently, however, he reappeared, followed by 
two others, and they began grubbing about 
amongst the stones, making their way slowly 
towards me. When about thirty yards off I let 
the first one have it in the chest ; he dropped 
absolutely stone-dead. A more surprised pair 
than the other two it would have been hard to 
find. I was using a *303, and being well hidden 
they could not locate me. One of them got up 
on his hind legs and looked all round, making 
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From a Photo. 

himself a very easy target. However, my bullet 
caught him too high, and as I was busy with the 
other he very nearly got away without being 
noticed. The last bear, who had in the mean- 
time made tracks, was only stopped at the 
third shot by a bullet through the back of his 
head. 

Leaving a coolie to finish skinning the bears, 
I went on and was lucky enough to come on 
two more, both of which I bagged. One of 
these had a very fine silver coat, and I think was 
my friend of the previous 
evening. 

On getting back to 
camp I found a coolie 
waiting for me with news 
that the Rhotang Pass 
was open. Next morning 
camp was struck and we 
started for the pass. The 
“ road ” had to be cut 
with an axe in several 
places ; a fall, loaded up 
with sixty pounds of bag- 
gage apiece as the men 
were, meaning almost cer- 
tain destruction. The 
first photo, on this page 
shows my coolies crossing 
a snow - bridge above a 
raging, rock -strewn tor- 
rent. 

The Rhotang Pass be- 
tween Kullu and Lahoul 



is thirteen thousand five 
hundred feet high, and is, 
to say the least, very trying. 
An ascent of five thousand 
feet in the face of a gale 
which at midday is quite 
impossible to make any 
headway against is followed 
by a very steep descent into 
Lahoul of three thousand 
five hundred feet. It is 
absolutely necessary to get 
over this pass before nine 
o’clock, owing to the terrific 
wind. 

On the Lahoul side we 
got to the real “abode of 
snow.” All trees had been 
left on the other side of 
the pass, their places being 
taken by a few low scrubs 
and stunted birch trees. 
Quite another race of 
people are met with here, 
and the villages are 
entirely different. Koksur village — shown in 
the following photograph — is a typical Lahouli 
rabbit warren, being really one big, over- 
grown house, the various parts all communi- 
cating. For about three months in the year 
the inhabitants hardly go outside the doors. 
All the brushwood for fuel is piled up on the 
roof, and the chimneys, in some cases, are made 
of shek horns, showing the people to be devil- 
worshippers. The great difference between the 
lahouli and his Kullu neighbour is that the 



THE VILLAGE OF KOKSUR, REALLY ONE OVERGROWN HOUSE. — “ FOR ABOUT THREE MONTHS IN THE 
From a] YEAR THE INHABITANTS HARDLY GO OUTSIDE THE DOORS.” [ Photo . 
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Lahoulis are polyandrists and the Kullu people 
polygamists. All the surplus female population 
in Lahoul are sen* to the monastery, where they 
do field-labour and act as general servants to the 
lazy monks. These women are called chitnoos . 

I was compelled to halt at this village for 
three days by the difficulty of getting coolies, 
but finally the members of a family said they 
would come with me. This “family” consisted 
of five men and their wife — the latter to carry 
her husbands’ food ! As more coolies were not 
forthcoming I had to make the best of this odd 
party, and accordingly started for Spiti with an. 
imposing retinue, consisting of mv bearer, six 
coolies, a sheep, and two fowls. There were 
five marches to do before we came to the next 
village, and also a high pass, of which more 
hereafter. 

Puti Runi was the name of the first march, a 



Owing to the difficulty in getting coolies only 
the lightest of baggage was carried, and conse- 
quently on the second day we made the com- 
forting discovery that all our provisions had 
given out. The hapless sheep on whom we had 
been depending for food died of hunger, and of 
course was useless, as there was nothing to cook' 
him with. Luckily the Lahoulis had a certain 
amount of sultoo (parched barley) with them, 
and we subsisted on this. We were marching 
for nine hours on the third day, and covered 
just three and a half miles, which will give you 
some idea of the difficulty of the route. There 
was no trace of a path, of course, so there was 
a decided danger of going headlong over a cliff 
in the blinding snow. 

As I had only a rifle and a few odds and ends 
to carry, I went on in front and made the 
“road.” Each step I took sent me up to the 




A CHEERLESS PROSPECT— “ BREAK FAST CONSISTED OF SOME MELTED SNOW AND A SPOONFUL 
From a) ok swiss milk.” I Photo . 



good fourteen miles along the Chandra river. 
The going was fairly good, the snow being as 
hard as iron. On arrival at the halting place all 
the brushwood was found to be covered with 
snow, and not having brought any from the last 
camp I had to turn in fireless and foodless, save 
for a cheerless meal consisting of some raw 
cocoa and two cabin biscuits. Next morning, 
on looking out of my tent, I found that several 
inches of snow had fallen in the night, so that 
wood, for the next four days, was out of the 
question. My breakfast consisted of some 
melted snow and a spoonful of Swiss milk. 
The above photo, shows this appetizing meal 
spread before me on a box. We had hardly 
started off again before it came on to snow once 
more, and for the next seven days I experienced 
the most unpleasant time I have ever been 
through. 



thighs in snow, and more fell incessantly for 
four days on end. The nights were the most 
trying time, as it was impossible to pitch a tent, 
owing to the soft snow. 

On the fifth day the sun came out, and every- 
one went down with snow-blindness at once. 
Added to this, tw r o coolies showed signs of frost- 
bite, so that, all things considered, we were a 
very happy party. Blue goggles seemed to have 
very little effect in keeping off the blindness, 
only one coolie escaping. It was now’ literally 
a case of the blind leading the blind. I sent 
on the coolie who could see to try and get help, 
and the rest of us went stumbling slowly along, 
holding on to each other’s sticks in the most 
pathetic fashion imaginable. 

By this time, however, the worst was over. We 
had got over the Kunzam Pass, which is about 
fifteen thousand feet high, into Spiti, and were 
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only eight miles from Losar village. The next 
morning a party of Spiti people came out and 
carried us into Losar. Everyone was dead- 
beat. The two frost-bitten coolies were in a 
very bad state, one losing all the toes on both 
feet, while the other lost 
three. Personally, I did 
not recover from the snow- 
blindness for four days, 
and for several days after- 
wards could not bear a 
strong light. 

Leaving Losar with my 
faithful bearer and a new 
lot of coolies I went down 
the Spiti valley to Khibber 
village. Finding that I 
could not see to shoot 
properly yet, however, I 
left Khibber and went on 
to Lilung. This is a typical 
Spiti village on the Lingti 
river, where burrel were 
reported to be plentiful. 

Owing to the wind I took 
up my quarters in the 
house of the lambadar 
(headman). He was very 
interesting, and, although 
neither of us could speak a word of each other’s 
language, we got on quite well together. 

The head lama, or priest, of this village was a 
funny old fellow', whose only serious occupation 
in life seemed to be to mumble his “ Om tnani 
padme hum l ” (“ Oh, the flower of the lotus ! ”) 
and get rid of 
as much native 
whisky as he 
could — a pro- 
ceeding at which 
he was an adept. 

He also used to 
hold religious 
concerts at most 
unseemly hours. 

His forte 
seemed to be 
the big drum, on 
which, I should 
say, he was in a 
class by himself. 

This quaint old 
gentleman is 
depicted in the 
photograph at 
the top, oc- 
cupying himself 
with a prayer- 
wheel. 



Shikar w’as excellent hereabouts, burrel being 
plentiful. I obtained six very good rams in 
ten days, the lower photograph showing one 
of the best heads. The inhabitants, how- 
ever, had no idea of skinning an animal, and 
still less of stalking one. 
My plan was to ride out on 
a pony or yak with a coolie 
and get him to sit down 
and wait for me. By this 
means I got some interest- 
ing stalks which had no- 
thing to do with a shikaree. 
It made the shoot very 
much more interesting to 
find the beast, stalk him, 
get your shot, and finally 
skin him, all by yourself, 
than it would have been if 
one were under orders 
from one’s shikaree. 

My transport now con- 
sisted entirely of yaks. They 
are wonderful beasts, going 
down an absolute precipice 
quite calmly. However, 
riding a yak is not one of 
the most enjoyable methods 
of progression. He is far 
too slow r , and rather apt to resent a European 
mount. The Spiti pony, however, is renowned 
all over India for his surefootedness, and is to 
be seen in every hill station. 

As I was now some way from civilization I 
left Lilung after ten days and went back to 

Lahoul. 

At Losar I 
heard that the 
Kunzam Pass, 
which we had 
had so much 
trouble in get- 
ting over, was 
now nearly free 
from snow. In 
crossing it for 
the second 
time I had to 
take f if t e en 
coolies for my 
kit, as five 
ibex and six 
burrel had 
.been added, 
and I did not 
intend to be 
caught again 
without wood — 



A COWL) HEAD OP UUKKK| m 
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THE LAMA OP UI.UNG— HE WAS A QUAINT OLD CHA- 
RACTER ANO A STAR PEKKOKMKR ON THE BIG DRUM. 
From a Photo. 
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From a] coolies fording a stream. 

that raw cocoa and ship-biscuit supper was still 
with me. 

The Spiti stream had to be crossed just 
below its glacier, and I noticed that the coolies, 
who only wear a pair of boots and a long 
sheepskin coat, have a very free and easy way 
of wading. They simply tucked up their coats 
and paddled across. With the miscellaneous 
loads they were carrying it was pretty dangerous, 
for the river was running down like a mill-race; 
however, the only casualty was a goat who 



escaped from his attendant coolie 
and was washed under some ice. 
The photograph herewith shows 
my men fording a stream. 

We were not destined to get 
over the Kunzam Pass that day, 
as a herd of ibex appeared just 
above the path, and going after 
them I got a very fine head of 
forty-two and a half inches from 
them. The coolies, who had been 
interested spectators of the whole 
stalk, now refused to budge, and 
camped just where they were and 
had a glorious feed off the ibex. 
They were so keen on getting the 
tit bits that they cut the ibex open 
and ate him raw ! 

The following day we crossed 
the pass. It was now nearly clear 
[Photo. of snow, and the travelling was 
vastly different to our previous 
experience. At the summit of the pass, by the 
way, there was a matii — a wall of which all the 
stones have been engraved by priests. “ Flying 
prayers ” were tied on to sticks and placed on 
the erection. When my coolies arrived at this 
mani all loads were taken off, and everyone 
walked round it with his right side towards 
the mani. The idea is that by walking round 
a mani you offer all the prayers carved on the 
stone. If you walk the reverse way, however, 
the prayers are against you. The whole of the 
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Spiti and Lahoul valleys are full of these mattis , 
and the coolies take great care to pass them on 
the correct side. The picture at the bottom of 
the preceding page shows the halt at the summit 
of the pass. 

On the way back to Lahoul we passed some 
shepherds who had lost sevi ral sheep and goats 
from bears. This, they told us, had happened 
on the opposite bank of the Chandra river, 
which was now impassable. It was very tan- 
talizing, too, to see several ibex within shot on 
the other side, but quite useless to us, as we 
could not reach them. 

There was nothing for it but to go back three 
marches and cross over at Koksur bridge. 
This we did, and were well rewarded for our 
pains. For three days, although there were 



so was not quite sure what to do ; how- 
ever, the bear settled this for me by most 
obligingly coming within a quarter of a mile of 
me and going into a side nullah. I had a very 
easy stalk after him, and had the satisfaction of 
turning him over with one shot in the neck. 
He was a magnificent bear, and the biggest 
I shot. Luckily, a *303 does not make much 
noise, so I found the ibex had not been dis- 
turbed at all. They were lying down some 
three hundred feet above me, and gave me 
a stiff climb to get above them. Finally, I 
got into a perfect place where I should have 
them in view for some time. At the first shot 
they seemed quite bewildered, and only stood 
gazing at a thirty-nine incher who was crashing 
down the hill with a shot behind the shoulder. 
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BEAR AND IBEX IN A MORNING STALK. 
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fresh bear tracks everywhere and one of my 
goats was killed, we could not get a sight of a 
bear. 

Just at this time I was feeling very seedy 
from bad food, but thought I would go out and 
have a look round. I lay up in a kood (cave), 
as it was snowing pretty hard, and watched 
some good ground about a mile in front. I 
was not disappointed. First of all a herd of 
female ibex came down to what was evidently a 
salt lick, and then six grand bucks. While 
watching the bucks I saw them suddenly rush 
off, and a red bear came trotting along in my 
direction. 

I had only brought out seven cartridges, 



A fine buck stood broadside on to me at about 
one hundred and twenty yards, but the shot 
only hit him high in the shoulder. Next came 
a miss, followed by a hit on a very old buck, 
and finally two hits on the next beast. It was 
now quite dark, so I had to get back to camp 
without seeing the heads. The next day, how- 
ever, the tape showed thirty-seven and a half 
inches as the smallest and forty and a half 
inches as the biggest. The bear and one of the 
ibex are shown in the above picture. 

My leave was now coming to a close, so once 
more I crossed the Rhotang Pass and was in 
the land of forests again. My goats, which I 
had brought from Spiti with me, were overjoyed 
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THB AUTHOR’* GOATS CROSSING A WATERCOURSE ON A SLENDER TREE TRUNK. 

From a Photo. 



at the change. For the first time in their lives 
they were amongst unlimited grass, and they 
made up for all the trouble we had had with 
them by giving more than sufficient milk for 
everybody. As long as a coolie went in front 
they would follow him anywhere. In the 
above photograph they are seen crossing a 



tree trunk only about four 
inches wide, suspended 
over a foaming water- 
course. 

Shikar was now be- 
coming impossible, as all 
the nullahs were filled 
with sheep and goats, 
but I was lucky enough 
to drop on one good 
herd of ibex, getting my 
best head — a forty- five 
incher — from it. Be- 
sides these I shot a talu 
and two red bear. My 
bearer, who had been 
slightly frost-bitten, 
wanted to get back to a 
village, so I sent him off 
and lived for the next 
week on my own cook- 
ing. As the rains had 
just set in this was not 
all joy, and a week of it 
was quite enough. I began to feel that a barber 
and a real bath were more to me than all the 
ibex in Asia just then. That I wanted the 
barber at least my last photograph bears witness. 
We therefore set off for the nearest dak bunga- 
low, where I lived in luxurious ease amongst the 
apricots and apples for the rest of my leave. 




THE AUTHOR AS HE APPEARED AT THE END OF THE TRIP— “ I BEGAN TO PEEL THAT A 
BARBER AND A REAL BATH WERE MORE TO ME THAN ALL THE IBEX IN ASIA." 

Front a Photo . 
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Reduced by the loss of a 
wallet from comparative 
wealth to penui^. the 
author found himself in a 
strange land without a 
single person to whom he 
could appeal for assistance. 
The upshot of this embar- 
rassing position was a re- 
solution to walk home to 
England — a distance of 
eight hundred miles! Mr. Alison de- 
scribes his tramp, his curious experiences 
on the way, and the unexpected windfall 
which put an end to his troubles. 



HERE was no doubt about it, I 
was “ broke ” — helplessly, hopelessly 
“ broke.” All my worldly wealth lay 
on the table before me, a few dirty 
Italian notes and a small pile of 
silver, amounting in all to one hundred and ten 
lire eighty centesimi. I counted and recounted 
it, but the total obstinately remained the same. 
My padrone’s bill for seventy lire stood pro- 
minently perched up against the lamp, where I 
could not possibly avoid”seeing it, and my eyes 
gazed resentfully at the spidery note wherein he 
“ begged the favour of a settlement at the con- 
venience of the illustrious signore.” He, of 
course, had to be paid, after which I should be 
left with the miserable sum of about forty lire — 
less than a couple of pounds in English money 
— with which to cover the miles separating 
Venice from London. 

A few words will explain how I came to be in 
such an unenviable position. It had been part 
of my daily programme to bathe at the Lido, the 
long, sandy island lying off Venice, but I failed 
to see why I should tip («i) the man who opened 
my cabin door, (2) the boy who brought me my 
towels, and (3) the unnecessary and unwelcome 
individual who tried to wrap a linen sheet 
around me when I came out of the water. One 



morning, therefore, I did not tip anybody, 
neither did I do so for several mornings follow- 
ing. Such heterodoxy had never been heard 
of before, for the custom was as ancient as the 
stones of Venice itself. They endeavoured to 
make me see the error of my ways by additional 
politeness, but I proved obdurate. Neglect 
and absolute rudeness were next tried, but even 
these failed to move me, and for some days 
I revelled in the black, scowling looks that 
welcomed my appearance at the bathing esta- 
blishment. My time, however, was to come, 
and I had to find out by bitter experience that 
the Italian of to-day still remembers the lesson 
his ancestors learned centuries ago — that what 
cannot be accomplished by fair means can be 
revenged by foul. 

One morning, after my usual visit to the 
Lido, I returned to Venice and went into Cook’s 
to change an English five-pound note. I felt in 
my breast-pocket for my wallet, but to my sur- 
prise it was not there. Neither was it in any of 
my other pockets, and the dreadful truth was 
slowly borne upon me that, from being worth 
something like a hundred pounds, I was sud- 
denly reduced to comparative beggary 1 

The following week failed to restore my 
property. The Consul could not help me, and 
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contented himself with offering unnecessary and 
unappreciated advice as to the proper care of 
money. 

I appealed for my train fare home to the rich 
and eccentric American to whom I had been 
temporary literary secretary, but he never even 
answered my letters. Like most wealthy men, 
he had the greatest dread of being swindled, 
and probably thought that it was only a try-on, 
although it is quite possible that my letters 
never reached him, for there was no love lost 
between his Italian house-steward and myself. 
My limited circle of acquaintances at home did 
not contain a single individual whose friendship 
I cared to put to the test by requesting the loan 
of a five-pound note. I strolled out on to the 
Riva Schiavoni, took my favourite seat at the 
Cafe Oriental, and calmly and dispassionately 
reviewed my position with the aid of a mezzo- 
litre of Chianti and a cigar. 

To ride home by train was, of course, an 
impossibility. That I could work my way 
home on board a steamer was highly impro- 
bable. No one would help me. There was, 
therefore, only one course left — to walk. An 
eight hundred' miles' tramp, and the Alps to 
cross into the bargain ! Candidly, I confess 
that I did not like it. I tiied to think out some 
other way, but circum- 
stances invariably headed 
me back into the channel 
which possessed least 
difficulties from a finan- 
cial point of view, until 
at length I reluctantly 
bowed to the inevitable 
and decided to tramp 
across Europe. Having 
arrived at a decision as to 
my immediate future, I 
at once set about making 
the necessary preparations 
for the journey. I pur- 
chased a knapsack, a 
small spirit-stove, sundry 
bottles to hold water and 
methylated spirit, and one 
or two other articles that 
many months of camping 
in far-away England had 
taught me were necessary. 

By ten o'clock that night 
my simple outfit was com- 
pleted and everything 
packed in readiness for 
an early start on the 
morrow. Then, as it was 
getting late, I retired to 
bed to enjoy my last 



sleep, so far as I knew, beneath the roof of 
a decent habitation. Henceforth my resting- 
place would be at the well-known sign of “ the 
Hotel of the Beautiful Star.” 

When I awoke next morning it was raining in 
torrents — a continuous, heavy downpour that 
drove the shivering gondoliers beneath the pro- 
tecting arches of the Ducal Palace. Rain or 
shine, however, I determined to make a start, 
for my purse would be still more impoverished 
by the drain of another day’s expenses in 
Venice. I paid my padrone, told him I was 
leaving— only he thought I intended to return 
in a few days — then, donning my yellow dust- 
coat, I shouldered my belongings and set out 
about midday on my long journey. 

Never had the gorgeous San Marco Square 
looked so dreary as it did that morning beneath 
the grey, weeping skies. The famous pigeons 
sat huddled up in shapeless, fluffy balls on the 
fagade of the cathedral, and, with the exception 
of myself, not a single person ventured out into 
the downpour. I passed along the narrow, 
winding street which leads to the famous Rialto 
bridge, where I took steamer for Mestre, on the 
mainland, and soon Venice, with its lovely 
lagoons and its magnificent cathedral, was but 
a memory in the haze and mist astern. 
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After dismounting from the ramshackle, one- 
horse tram that runs through the swampy 
ground separating Mestre from the coast, I 
rapidly began to lessen the distance that lay 
between myself and London. Although I did 
not feel a particularly interesting personage, the 
inhabitants of Mestre were apparently of a 
contrary opinion, for they flocked to their 
windows and doors to look at the man who 
preferred to walk in the pouring rain instead of 
keeping dry at home. 

“ Inglese^ Inglese ; stupido Inglese ! ” one old 
hag explained to her neighbour as I approached ; 
but she held out her skinny hand and whined 
for soldi (halfpennies) all the same. I had no 
soldi to spare, so she hurled a few desultory 
curses after me and retired indoors, evidently 
under the impression that I must be a mad 
German and not a mad Englishman, for the 
latter is always sane enough to give charity to 
those who demand it. 

Ever since I left Venice the rain had pelted 
down pitilessly, and the road quickly became a 
quagmire of light grey mud, which made walking 
a slippery and unpleasant exercise. 

My destination that night was a small place 
called Dolo, some twenty miles or so from 
Mestre, and I had calculated to reach it soon 
after six o’clock. The persistent rain and the 
slippery roads, however, tended to reduce my 
hourly average of miles, in addition to which I 
frequently took shelter beneath the overhanging 
trees when the rain became unusually heavy, so 
that I knew it would be almost dark before I 
arrived at my destination. 

Some three or four miles out of Mestre I 
picked up a companion in the shape of a de- 
formed knife-grinder. 

He proved to be a jolly little chap, although 
he had every reason to be miserable. His feet 
were pushing their way through his worn-out 
boots, which were only held together by the 
generous use of string, while his trousers and 
coat were freely patched with pieces of 
sacking. Under garments he had none, and his 
sun tanned chest was naked to the wind. He 
chatted away merrily as he wheeled his cumber- 
some knife-grinding machine through the mire, 
and seemed quite oblivious to the pelting rain. 

“ And why does the signore prefer the road to 
the train ? ” he asked, curiously. 

“ Because the road suits my pocket better 
than does the railway,” I replied, candidly. 

“ Ah ! the illustrious signore is pleased to 
joke,” he remarked. “ The signore is an Inglese 
and therefore rich, yet he walks along the muddy 
toads and carries a bag like a beggar instead of 
riding in the comfortable train.” And the little 
fellow shrugged his shoulders and utterly refused 



to believe that it was anything more than a very 
stupid joke on my part, or, he suggested, after 
a minute’s thought, possibiy the outcome of a 
wager. 

Together we tramped on through the pitiless 
rain, whilst my lively little knife-grinder chatted 
away about his vagabond life on the roads. 

He only earned about sevenpence a day, but 
this modest sum more than covered his simple 
wants, and, indeed, even allowed of a small 
{Jordon being saved ! Illness was unknown to 
him, and his highest ambition was to become 
the happy proprietor of a wayside wine-shop. 

At length, however, even my companion had 
enough of the downpour, and after a cheery 
farewell he left the high road to visit a friend 
who would perhaps give him a night’s lodging. 
I plodded on steadily, wet through to the very 
skin. Night fell quickly and a cold wind began 
to blow. A feeling of utter loneliness overcame 
me as I dwelt on my unenviable position. I 
was nearly a thousand miles from home and all 
that home meant— in the midst of a foreign 
race that numbered more desperadoes amongst 
its lower classes than almost any other people 
in Europe, men who would stop at nothing 
to gain a few lire. If anything happened to 
me my relatives would never learn my fate, 
for I had told nobody of my intention of 
walking home. I thought of the banditti 
who haunted the Campagna around Rome. I 
remembered the many tales of hapless men who 
had been murdered by robbers, and in spite 
of my efforts to dispel these gloomy thoughts 
my spirits sank lower and lower. Furtively I 
glanced around every now and then, seeming to 
hear stealthy footsteps following me. Then I 
stopped to see if my pursuer would go by, but, 
of course, nobody passed. Feeling ashamed of 
such foolishness, I sat down on a heap of rubble 
by the roadside and indulged in about ten 
minutes’ grumbling, after which I felt consider- 
ably better, and started on my way again with 
renewed spirits. About a mile farther on I 
arrived at a railway crossing, on the other side 
of which stood an inn, and here I determined 
to stay for the night. With a sigh of relief 1 
pushed open its doors, took off my knapsack 
and dripping dust-coat, and sank wearily into 
the only chair the room possessed. 

It was not altogether a prepossessing place. 
The ceiling was low, and the room smelt vilely 
of bad wine and worse tobacco. Wine casks 
and bottles stood around in picturesque con- 
fusion, whilst the sole light of the place was 
supplied by the flickering flame of a single 
candle. 

After hammering on the table for a minute or 
two a bedraggled old woman appeared. She 
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I stormed and 
raved. I tried threats 
and entreaties. 1 
showed him money, 
but to no purpose. 
The woman was all this time 
talking volubly, evidently urging 
him to some course of action, 
but her words were uttered too 

AFTER A CHF.ERY FAREWELL HE LEFT THE HIGH ROAD.’* OUtckly for me tO follOW their 



proceeded to inspect me by the light of the 
guttering candle, which she held close to my 
face for the purpose, and then, without vouch- 
safing a reply to my request for refreshment, 
began calling in harsh tones for someone who 
rejoiced in the name of Giuseppe. A man’s 
voice growled out a reply from somewhere over- 
head, and in a few minutes I heard his heavy 
tread slowly descending the rickety stairs. An 
uncouth, shock-headed Italian entered the room, 
and after conversing with the woman for a few 
minutes he took the candle from her, strode 
across to where 1 sat, and stood grinning before 
me. 

“ What have you got to eat here ? ” I asked. 

Neither of them answered my question, but 
the grin became wider on Giuseppe’s face, and 
even the wizened’ old woman appeared to see 
something humorous in the situation. 

“Sono Inglese ! Inglese, you pig !” I said, 
viciously. “ I want some food and a room for 
the night ; do you understand ? ” 

“ Non capisco, signore, non capisco,” the 
fellow replied ; then, evidently at the bidding 
of the woman, he put the candle upon the 
table, opened the door, and, pointing outside, 
motioned me to go. 



meaning. For a moment I 
scarcely knew what course to pursue. The very 
thought of going out into the darkness and 
cold, drenching rain again sent my spirits down 
to zero ; but to stay in such inhospitable 
company appeared to be equally unpleasant. 
Giuseppe, however, was good enough to hasten 
my decision. Seeing me standing there uncer- 
tain what to do, the man— evidently at the 
instigation of the old beldame — snatched my 
knapsack from off the table and flung it into 
the road, whilst at the same time the old woman 
picked up an empty Chianti bottle and came 
threateningly towards me. 

Now, my temper is generally well under con- 
trol, but I think even the most peaceably dis- 
posed of men would have got angry under 
similar provocation. Ignoring the old woman 
I sprang at Giuseppe, caught hold of him by 
the neck, and, despite his struggles, dragged him 
outside to where my knapsack lay in the mud. 

“ Pick it up ! ” 1 shouted. “ Pick it up, or 
I’ll knock your ugly head off ! ” 

Atrocious though my Italian was, he under- 
stood me well enough. 

At first he defiantly refused, but my promptly- 
raised fist quickly made him alter his mind, and 
he sullenly did as I told him. 
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We both re-entered the house, Giuseppe 
muttering curses the while, and after he had 
removed as far as possible all traces of mud 
from my ill-used property I took the knapsack 
from him, called him all the unkind names I 
could think of, and left his inhospitable house, 
never, I hope, to return. As I passed the end 
of what I suppose was his garden, a bottle 
whizzed past me and shivered itself to fragments 
on the roadway. Women are proverbially bad 
shots ; still, in the darkness the old hag might 
have hit me by a lucky fluke. 

Sick at heart I left the railway behind me, 
and tramped wearily along the road once more. 

After walking for about a mile I heard the 
long-drawn “ Ah-a-a ! ” of an Italian driver urging 
his team along the miry road, and presently the 
dim light of a swinging lantern slowly came into 
view. 

It was a belated bullock-cart piled up with 
casks of wine, and in answer to my inquiries the 
man told me that Dolo was only a mile or so 
distant, and that I would find good shelter at 
the Hotel Garibaldi, on the outskirts of the town. 
I found the Garibaldi, but not a light was 
to be seen in any of its windows. Under 
ordinary circumstances I should have gone 
away, but my condition was desperate, so after 
knocking loudly at the door I sat down on the 
step, determined to obtain admission somehow. 
For several minutes there was no response; then 
a windpw was thrown up and a head appeared. 



In my best Italian I 
asked if I could sleep 
there that night, adding 
that I was an “Inglese' 
and wet through. 

“ Ah ! I nglese ! Si, 
signore, momento, mo- 
mento.” The voice was 
sympathetic, and my 
drooping spirits revived 
at the thought of a 
kindly welcome. Within 
five minutes I was in a 
warm room, where my 
kind host assisted me 
off with my dripping 
garments, and I jumped 
into the comfortable 
bed that awaited me. 
After taking away my 
wet clothes he brought 
in a little pot containing 
a charcoal fire, swished 
the dull embers into life 
with a fan of chickens' 
feathers, and in a few 
minutes had made me a 
bowl of the most delicious chocolate I have ever 
tasted. I shall never forget the pitying look on 
his face as he listened to my tale, or his indig- 
nant comments on the inhospitality of his 
countryman. He seemed instinctively to 
understand that I had met with some mis- 
fortune, and that my resources would not 
permit me to enjoy the luxuries of railway 
travelling. 

It was eleven o'clock when I awoke the next 
day, and, although I was refreshed by my long 
sleep, yet my limbs ached terribly with the 
unwonted exertions of the previous day. My 
clothes and boots, now quite dry, were beside 
me, so I got up — almost expecting to hear my 
stiff joints creak with the exertion— dressed, and 
descended to my belated breakfast. My host 
introduced his wife to the “ poor Englishman 
who was travelling alone on foot," as he put it, 
and the good woman was loud in her expres- 
sions of sympathy. 

My bill amounted to the vast sum of two lire, 
something less than a couple of shillings in 
English money, and the good padrone refused 
to take more. 

At midday I started on my way again. The 
sun was shining brilliantly with that “ hitting " 
glare peculiar to Italian sunshine. You seem 
to feel the heat actually strike you after coming 
out of the shade. I tramped along by the side 
of the canal, nearly getting bowled over by the 
ugly steam-tram that runs by the roadside from 
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the coast to Padua. The country presented the 
same features as that through which I had 
walked the previous day, very fertile, highly cul- 
tivated, and with the same interesting peasantry. 
But the bad weather was by no means at an end. 
Presently the sun disappeared, clouds rapidly 
spread themselves over the sky, and then down 
came the rain again in torrents. Luckily I was 
near a huge public building, the Villa Nazionale, 
and as the first heavy drops fell I rushed into 
its spacious entrance hall and there obtained 
shelter. It was a fearful storm. The thunder 
roared and lightning flashed unceasingly, whilst 
the rain was almost tropical in the volume and 
fury of its downpour. I was intensely glad 
when the storm ceased, so that I could proceed 
on my way once more. 

To add to my troubles, my boots, of Italian 
manufacture, began to show unmistakable signs 
that they were made for use on well-paved streets 
and not on muddy roads. Two cracks made 
their appearance, one on the outside of either 
boot, whilst the sole of the boot on my right 
foot displayed a disinclination to keep company 
with the upper portion any longer. Still I 
plodded on, and in due course Padua came into 
view in the dis- 
tance. 

I passed 
through the 
Venetia gate of 
the city and 
along its cobbled 
streets, the side- 
walks of which 
are covered by 
arcades, beneath 
which the tra- 
veller wends his 
way to the 
Duotno. Here I 
took my seat be- 
hind one of the 
huge columns 
that support the 
central dome, 
and watched the 
worshippers at 
the di fferent 
shrines. Pre- 
sently a tall, bare- 
headed man, clad 
in a loose brown robe and wearing sandals, came 
and sat beside me. For some time he knelt in 
prayer, then, to my amazement, addressing me 
in perfect English, he asked in low tones whither 
I was going. 

For a moment I was too astonished to answer. 
His English was well-nigh perfect, and had it 



not been for his foreign cast of countenance he 
could easily have passed for an Englishman. 

I told him that I was bound for Switzerland, 
and possibly might travel farther. He on his 
part volunteered the information that he w v as 
going to Rome, visiting the various churches on 
the way, and that at present he was journeying 
to Milan in order to worship at the shrine of 
St. Charles Borromeo, to whom the magnificent 
cathedral of that city is dedicated. He intended 
to travel along my road as lar as Verona, and 
suggested that we should go in company. To 
this I raised no objection, and so, after he had 
performed his devotional exercises, we departed 
vtd the Porta Garibaldi, and began to lessen the 
miles between ourselves and our respective 
destinations. Before we had covered many 
miles the monk had, by means of judicious 
questions, drawn my story from me, but to all 
my inquiries regarding himself he returned 
evasive answers. He was a man of superior 
education, could speak at least five different 
languages, and displayed a perfect knowledge of 
the social and political conditions of the prin- 
cipal European nations. 

Evening began to draw in, and I suggested to 



my companion that we might have some food. 
Nothing loth, he agreed to share my somewhat 
frugal meal. Leaving the high road we clambered 
down into the wide ditch at the side, where, be- 
neath the shelter of the overhanging trees, I got 
my small spirit-stove alight and made some tea. 

We both did full justice to the repast. There 
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was not an abundance of food, but I had pur- 
chased some eggs and some bread before 
leaving Padua, and with these we made a fairly 
good meal. 

The ground was sodden with rain, and I began 
to wonder where 1 should find a shelter for the 
night. To seek the refuge of an inn was 
out of the question, for my scanty stock of 
money would not allow me to indulge in such 
extravagance again, yet to sleep in the open air 
seemed to be equally out of the question. I 
asked my companion where he proposed to pass 
the night, and learnt that it was his intention to 
continue walking. To my inquiry as to whether 
he knew of any outhouse or place where I 
could sleep without being called upon to make 
further demands on my short purse, he recom- 
mended me to try the Protestant priest of 
Vicenza. 

“ I can obtain food and shelter from any 
monastery and am not called upon to pay 
money,” he said; “go you and do the same. 
Go to your own priest, tell him your story, and 
see what shape his hospitality takes.” Then he 
lapsed into silence once more, which I did not 
invite him to break. 

After a short rest we resumed our tramp. 
The monk went ahead with long strides, never 
looking to right or left and taking not the 
slightest notice of me. Evidently my company 
was not appreciated by him, although he had 
not been averse to eating the greater part of my 
slender stock of food. Gradually he increased 
the distance between us, and his burly form was 
soon swallowed up in the deepening shadows of 
the quickly falling night. 

I^eft to myself once more I endeavoured to 
imitate the immortal Mark Tapley, and derive 
some comfort from the fact that things might 
be worse. The effort, however, was not very 
successful, for the rain, which had ceased for the 
past hour or so, again began to fall in a pene- 
trating drizzle. My further attempt to produce 
a cheerful frame of mind by singing was an even 
more lamentable failure, for the most cheerful of 
London music hall ditties seemed out of place 
on that dreary road. Footsore, cold, and sick 
at heart, I tramped through the darkness, with- 
out a friend on the whole continent, vainly 
striving to find a roof beneath which I could 
obtain shelter from the pitiless rain. 

At length I came to a narrow turning, down 
which I could see the outline of some farm- 
buildings. I plodded through the slush of the 
ditch dividing the place from the high road, and 
cautiously picked my way amidst the carts and 
lumber which stood about, until I came to a 
large shed. At one end stood a ladder leading 
somewhere into the darkness above, and up this 



I carefully climbed. To my joy I found my- 
self in a loft filled with hay, and with a sigh of 
relief I took off as many of my sodden garments 
as I thought advisable and snuggled down in the 
dry, sweet-smelling bed that was awaiting me. 
Five minutes afterwards I had forgotten all my 
troubles 'in that dreamless sleep which is the 
outcome of utter wearihess. 

A neighbouiing clock was slowly striking the 
hour of six when I awoke the next morning. 
For a moment I scarcely knew where 1 was, but 
my stiff and cramped limbs quickly assisted my 
memory to recall the incidents which had landed 
me in my strange bedchamber. For some little 
time I lay still, enjoying the warmth and soft- 
ness of my unusual couch, until I was thoroughly 
awakened by hearing steps in the shed below 
me, and, cautiously peeping through the trap- 
door, I saw an old man engaged in binding a 
number of field implements together. 

Presently, to my horror, he began to ascend 
the rickety ladder that led to the loft. I shrank 
back as far as I could into the darkest corner, 
and, with my feet, pushed a quantity of hay 
over the clothes that I had spread out to dry. 
Hardly had I done so when, with many groans, 
the old man drew himself up on to the floor. 
He had a large wooden fork in his hand, and 
had evidently come to heap up the hay scattered 
over the boards. My mind instantly began to 
think out some scheme whereby I might escape. 
Should I boldly start up and explain matters, or 
lie still and seize the fork when it came within 
my reach, for I feared that if the old man got 
startled by the sudden appearance of a dilapi- 
dated foreigner he might take it-into his head to 
let drive at me, and a fork with prongs over a 
foot long would make a formidable weapon. 

The old fellow was in no hurry to complete 
his task. After working slowly for a few minutes 
he sat down on a heap of hay and rested. I 
hoped that he would go to sleep and thus give 
me a chance of escaping, but after muttering 
and laughing to himself for a few minutes he lit 
an already half-smoked cigar and puffed away 
thereat with evident enjoyment. How he 
avoided setting the place on fire I cannot 
imagine, for the cigar required constant relight- 
ing, and the careless old fellow threw the 
matches about in an utterly reckless manner. 
As the sulphur match flared up it revealed a 
picture perfectly Rembrandtesque : the half- 
illuminated black walls of the loft, the yellow 
hay, and in the centre of all the wrinkled face 
of the old man ; then a sudden blotting out of 
everything except the glowing tip of the cigar. 

At length the tension of waiting came to an 
end. Steps were heard in the barn below, and 
a harsh voice called for “ Beppo.” 
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“ Si, signore, si,” answered my companion, 
hastily stuffing the cigar into his pocket. 

A long conversation ensued— acrimonious and 
angry below and expostulating and explanatory 
above. At length, to my intense relief, the old 
man began to descend, and gradually the voices 
became more and more indistinct, until they 
faded away entirely and I was once more alone. 

Quickly gathering my belongings together I 
donned my still wet garments, slung my knap- 
sack on my shoulders, and, after glancing round 
to make sure that nobody was in sight, 
descended the ladder and made my way 



not have been an object of greater attraction. 
By this time, however, I was getting used to 
being treated as a sort of wild man of Borneo, 
and took their notice with an unconcern worthy 
of an Oriental in Bond Street. 

In about an hour I arrived at a side road that 
led to a railway crossing. Along this I walked 
until I came to where a heap of sleepers were 
piled together. Nobody was in sight, so I spread 
out my damp garments in the sun to dry. 
Then I got my little cuisine into working 
order and went through my knapsack and 
pockets to see what still remained for breakfast. 




“ HEHPO GAZKD AT MG IN Si'KECHLG.sS AM ONISHMKNT." 



towards the high road. Beppo was drawing 
water from a well at the entrance to the farm, 
and gazed at me in speechless astonishment as 
I boldly walked past him. I gaily wished him 
“ Buon giorno,” stepped over the little wooden 
bridge, and began another day’s long tramp. 

Far away across the fields the bell of a small 
church was slowly chiming the hour of ten. 
The sun shone brightly and the sky gave every 
promise of a fine day. 

A number of people were already abroad, and, 
as usual, I was an object of much curiosity to 
these good folk. Some stopped and gazed 
after nie with undisguised surprise, others 
appeared to see something excruciatingly funny 
in my appearance and called each other’s atten- 
tion to the curious-looking “ Inglese.” My long 
ytllow coat appeared to interest them most, and 
the celebrated yellow steed of D’Artagnan could 

Vol. xv.— 59- 



The knapsack yielded a piece of bread, a small 
quantity of butter, and two slices of “ morta- 
della,” that mysterious sausage mixtr~e so much 
beloved by Italians. The overcoat had an egg 
safely stowed away in a tobacco tin, a small 
quantity of tea, and some sugar. Although it 
was not exactly a sumptuous feast it had to 
suffice, and I have seldom enjoyed a meal more 
than my frugal breakfast in the sunshine that 
morning. A complete silence lay over the 
whole country, save for the singing of the birds 
overhead and the murmur of a rain-swollen 
streamlet that gurgled merrily at my feet. 

Breakfast over I lit the last of my cigars 
(seven for a lire) and lay in lazy contentment 
for an hour or so, thinking over my plans and 
prospects for the immediate future. The only 
thing that troubled me was the fact that the 
continual state of dampness in which I hacj 
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been living for three days had induced a mild 
attack of rheumatism, and every movement sent 
a dull ache through my body. 

The sun became unpleasantly hot as it got 
higher in the heavens, but it dried my wet 
things rapidly. After gathering my belongings 
together — not a very lengthy task — I made my 
way back to the high road again, and with a good, 
swinging stride set off on my journey once more. 

The country possessed very much the same 
appearance as that through which I had already 
passed : vast fields of maize, here and there a 
number of mulberry trees or a small vineyard, 
but everywhere a network of tiny canals draining 
the land and leading into the huge ditches on 
either side of the main road. 

At length I came to Vicenza. The octroi 
officials looked at me suspiciously as I walked 
beneath the archway into the city, but, although 
I was undoubtedly the subject of their rapid 
remarks to each other, they let me pass without 
asking any questions. 

Vicenza is a very ordinary sort of place, rather 
cleaner than the average Italian city of similar 
importance, and, of course, containing some 
buildings of note. I, however, did not stop to 
examine these, but quickly made my way through 
its well-paved streets to the open country beyond. 

I replenished my stock of provisions at a 
small trattoria near the gate, and had a long and 
heated argument with the rascally shopkeeper 
over the cost of every individual item, for which 
he tried to charge me twice the usual price. 1 he 
man evidently imagined I was little better than 
a robber because I insisted on having the few 
things I wanted 
at a reasonable 
figure. An Eng- 
lishman is invari- 
ably considered 
as being fair sport 
for the foreigner, 
and unless he has 
some knowledge 
of the language 
and ways of the 
country he is in 
he becomes the 
Israelite whom 
these modern 
Egyptians delight 
in spoiling. 

A clock chimed 
the hour of mid- 
day as I left the 
city behind me 
and stepped out 
upon the white, 
sun baked road, 



On either side arose undulating hills, and far 
ahead a snow-capped mountain top gleamed 
dazzlingly white on the distant Alps. 

The road was practically deserted save for a 
few disreputable cuts here and there seeking for 
some garbage on which to make a meal— a 
practical illustration of the old Italian proverb 
that only dogs and Englishmen are fools enough 
to brave the noonday heat. In the fields even 
the cattle had sought the shade of the trees, and 
the only creatures that seemed to revel in the 
blazing sunshine were the gaudy black and 
yellow lizards dashing hither and thither after 
the luckless insects on which they live. 

At length I also sought the cool retreat 
offered by a broken-down building standing be 
side a tiny stream. Here I spread my long coat 
on the grass, put my knapsack at the head, and 
within five minutes had fallen into a deep sleep. 

It must have been nearly seven o’clock when 
I awoke, for the sun was just disappearing over 
the western hills. Still feeling very sleepy, I 
made a meal of “ mortadella,” rolls and butter, 
and some black wine, after which I got on to 
the road once more. Not* a soul was about, 
although the cool of the evening was in pleasing 
contrast to the heat of the day. A few miles 
farther on I met a sturdy beggar who insisted 
on showing me his afflictions and malforma- 
tions, all the time keeping up a continual whine 
of “ Due soldi, signore, due soldi.” He refused 
to be shaken off. Finding that I was deaf to 
his entreaties, he suddenly changed his tone. 
His whine became a raucous shout, and he 
heaped the foulest abuse on my devoted head 
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that it was possible for the mind of man to con- 
ceive. It pleased him and amused me, so that 
we both derived some satisfaction from the per- 
formance, and even when a turn in the road had 
hidden him from view I could still hear his 
powerful voice calling down the wrath of all the 
saints on my future career. 

Whether the curses of the beggar had any 
potent influence or not I cannot say, but shortly 
afterwards a cold wind sprang up and clouds 
began to sweep across the deep violet-coloured 
sky, blotting out the twinkling stars and threat- 
ening another downpour. I had hoped to 
reach Verona that night, but my siesta in the 
middle of the day had sadly reduced my 
mileage, and the city sacred to the memory of 
Juliet was still some four hours’ walk ahead. 

The night seemed to get suddenly darker, the 
wind began to moan through the rustling trees, 
and then, with scarcely any warning, down came 
the rain in torrents. It was not like ordinary 
rain, but seemed to hit the earth with a vicious, 
tearing sound. In five minutes the roads, which 
had become hard and dusty under the influence 
of the day’s sun, were turned into a quagmire 
once more. Then the rain changed into a volley 
of hail, which ripped the leaves off the trees and 
rebounded from the ground like small shot. 

For several minutes the storm of hail con- 
tinued ; then a blinding flash of lightning burst 
from the black clouds, followed almost imme- 
diately by the fierce crackle of thunder, which 
went crashing and echoing from hill to hill until 
it died away in sullen reverberations in the 
distance. 

For nearly an hour I crouched beneath the 
shelter of a giant tree whilst the furious storm 
roared overhead, eventually passing eastward 
in the direction of Venice. Then I left my 
sheltering tree and, shivering with cold, plodded 
along the wet and muddy road, eagerly looking 
out for a place where I might pass the night. 
The rain had changed to a fine drizzle, which 
quickly penetrated my coat, and I was soon wet 
through again, literally from top to toe, for my 
leaky boots squelched out water with every step. 

For over a couple of hours I continued walk- 
ing in this condition, until, sick at heart, 1 felt 
that the gods had indeed heard the beggar and 
were arrayed against me. And all this might 
have been saved at a cost of two soldi — less 
chan a penny ! 

Just as a settled despair was taking possession 
of me I came to where a house was being built. 
All the doors and windows were fastened, and 
the only place I could find on which to rest was 
a heap of sand piled up beneath a temporary 
shelter made bv means of some poles and a 
tarpaulin. It did not look inviting, but I was 



too tired to feel particular, so I flung myself 
down on its yielding surface, and, although the 
conditions were not such that I had any right 
to expect a visit from the goddess of sleep, I 
dozed off into a fitful slumber. My sleep, alas, 
was soon over, for I ignominiously rolled off 
my impromptu couch and fell into a puddle of 
water. 

Cursing my ill luck, I once more climbed on 
to the sand-heap and tried to make myself 
comfortable, but sleep refused to again visit my 
tired and aching body. The sand was damp 
and contained stones ; moreover, it insinuated 
itself into my boots and down my neck, until, 
in a furious rage, I started up, gathered my 
things together, and tramped out into the night 
once more. 

It was just getting light. The eastern sky 
was tinged with the glow of the coming day. Here 
and there a bird twittered uneasily amidst the 
trees, whilst all around the sodden country lay 
weird and ghostly in the grey dawn of morning. 
The rain had ceased for the moment, but the 
leaden sky promised more showers at no great 
interval. 

I was only about a mile or so from Verona, so 
I determined to plod on until I reached the city. 
As I passed an open field, however, I saw a 
small church nestling amidst the trees, on the 
steps of which I decided to rest, for L was dog- 
tired. As I approached I noticed a tiny cam- 
panile, half hidden by the trees, standing by the 
side of the church. The door was open, and in 
a minute I was inside. 

Never did weary traveller welcome a soft, 
clean bed with greater pleasure than I did the 
hard, but dry and dusty, floor of that little tower. 

I shut the door, spread my coat on the ground, 
lit my spirit-lamp, and cooked some eggs. Then 
I lay down and slept as only the physically 
exhausted can sleep. 

I also dreamed a dream. I thought that the 
malignant beggar who had cursed me the pre- 
vious afternoon was dragging the sinews from 
my limbs with hot pincers, having previously 
bound me w r ith cords that cut into my flesh and 
numbed me from head to foot. Then I awoke, 
and, although the beggar was not there, the pain 
I was suffering proved that my dream had some 
tangible foundation. I sat up, moved my stiff 
and cramped limbs until they got some life into 
them, and, stretching them out as far as possible, 
I could just touch either corner of my tiny 
shelter. The air felt cold, so I lit my stove, 
and by its feeble light sat puffing a damp 
cigarette, wondering what the day looked like 
outside. 

Suddenly I heard steps crunching the gravel, 
the door was partially pushed open, and I got a 
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glimpse of the fat face and figure of a monk who 
had evidently come to ring the bell which was to 
summon his flock to early mass. Holding the 
door half open he stood gazing at something 
down the road, which, judging from the ex- 
pression on his face, somewhat amused him. 
For fully half a minute I remained motionless, 
waiting for him to turn his head. At length he 
pushed the door open and stepped inside. To 
describe the lightning change that passed over 
his face when he observed me would require an 
abler pen than mine. Astonishment, fear, 
incredulity, and eventually horror, were each in 
turn plainly depicted thereon. His eyes glared 
and his jaw dropped, then with a yell he turned 
and fled. I jumped to my feet and called after 
him, but he only increased his speed and 
vanished down the road, evidently under the 
impression that the Evil One himself was in 
possession of his tower. 

After collecting my belongings I hastily left 
my bedchamber, for I judged it inexpedient to 
remain and explain matters in bad Italian to the 
crowd of peasants who would doubtless speedily 
assemble at the monk’s wild story. 

It was a lovely morning. The clouds had 
passed away and the sun shone out brilliantly, 
my wet clothes drying under its genial warmth 
in a few minutes. A peasant woman with a 
large pitcher of milk fresh from the cow passed 
me, and I bought as much as I could drink for 
something less than a penny. 

Verona at last, and nearly a hundred miles of 
my long journey behind me ! As I walked 
along its streets I could not conceal from myself 
that the varying conditions under which I had 
been living during the last few days were leaving 
their mark on me. To be soaked through for 
several hours by cold rain, and afterwards dried 
by a burning sun, to sleep on sand-heaps, in 
hay lofts, or on the hard ground, was putting a 
strain on my constitution which it could not 
stand much longer. Besides, I had not had a 
sound sleep since I left Dolo. My eyes were 
red and aching ; I could feel the blood pulsating 
through my head with every step I took ; in 
short, I was on the verge of a breakdown. 

In a little side street I saw an, unpretentious 
cafe , towards which I made my way. The 
slatternly girl who was sweeping it out stared 
curiously as I approached, and scarcely con- 
descended to move on one side for me to enter. 
I sat down at one of the dirty wooden tables, 
ordered some rolls and coffee, and seriously 
weighed the pros and cons of going on with my 
journey or returning to Venice. If the weather 
did not improve, to continue my lonely tramp 
was madness, and would lead to a speedy 
collapse. On the other hand, to return to 



Venice appeared to be equally foolish, for I 
should then be worse off than I was before 
I started. 

I called for more coffee and a cigar, and for 
fully an hour I considered the position. 

Everything seemed in favour of a return to 
Venice. Outside the rain was pelting down in 
torrents. My unfortunate body was full of 
aches and pains. My boots were quickly 
degenerating into sandals, and very bad sandals 
at that, whilst my clothes were beginning to 
show the effects of being alternately soaked and 
dried. 

I counted my money, and as I did so I could 
not help observing that the waiter looked some- 
what relieved, for a doubt appeared to have 
crossed his mind as to whether the disreputable 
“Inglese” was able to pay for the food he had 
consumed. There were thirty lire remaining, 
sufficient to carry me back to Venice and leave 
a small balance over. 

At length my mind was made up. I would 
return to Venice, visit the English ships in the 
port, and endeavour to work my passage home 
to the old country. If that proved abortive I 
would go to the Consul and see if he could do 
anything for me. If both resources failed me I 
would — well, I scarcely knew what 1 would do ; 
Fortune had knocked me down, and Fortune 
would have to pick me up again, and until she 
pleased to do so I must live as best I could. I 
ascertained from the waiter that a train left 
Verona for Mestre shortly, so, paying my bill, I 
made my way to the station just in time to catch 
the train as it steamed away. 

In a few hours I was back at Mestre once 
more, where I passed the time until evening 
in one of the churches, for I did not wish to 
enter Venice while there was sufficient light for 
my soiled and travel-stained garments to be 
noticed. I surreptitiously carried a chair into 
the darkest and most obscure corner of the 
church, where I dozed fitfully until nightfall, 
when I stole out and plodded down the muddy 
road to the ferry. 

' I disembarked from the little steamboat at the 
Riva Schiavoni and made my way as hurriedly 
as possible back to my rooms. Luckily the 
passage-lamp had not been lighted when I 
arrived, so that the porter did not notice my 
dishevelled appearance, or if he did he was wise 
enough not to comment thereon. 

“ Ah, signore,” he exclaimed, “ we have been 
expecting you back many days. Yes, and there 
is a letter for you ; it arrived two days ago.” 

1 walked up the stone steps into my apart- 
ment, and there on the table lay a small white 
envelope, on the face of which was the impress 
of a popular monthly magazine to which I ha£ 
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“l DISEMBARKED FROM THE LITTLE STEAMBOAT AT THE RIVA SCHIAVOK1.” 
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contributed an article on the Roman Forum 
nearly five months before. I had concluded 
that the powers that be had consigned it 
to the W.P.B., or that it had been returned 
with the usual polite message and lost in the 
post 

I tore it open. Inside was a note stating that 
the editor of had much pleasure in enclos- 

ing a cheque for sixty dollars in payment for 
the copyright. 

I have heard of a Deus ex machina , and I 
know that this way of extricating my unfortunate 
self from an unenviable position sounds very 
improbable and is highly disappointing, but it 
has the merit of being one of those remarkable 
occurrences which prove the old adage that 
“ truth is stranger than fiction.” 

I did not execute a war-dance ; in fact, I was 
physically incapable of doing so. I simply 
unpacked my trunk, got out a change of cloth- 
ing, and, after a warm bath, went round to a 
small wine-shop on the Guidecca and there 
ordered a substantial dinner, to which I did full 
justice. 

It was a perfect night. The waters of the 
lagoon sparkled under the light of the full moon. 
The air was soft and warm. From a passing 



gondola came the tinkling sound of a mandoline, 
whilst in the distance I could hear the choruses 
of the serenaders on the Grand Canal. I sipped 
my Chianti and smoked my cigar with a feeling 
of perfect contentment, the events of the past 
four days passing through my brain like the 
memories of an unpleasant dream. The band 
was playing in the great square when I sauntered 
back some hours later, but its sweet strains 
appealed to me in vain. I slowly walked to my 
rooms, and within ten minutes was asleep in my 
own snug bed. 

Two days later I left Venice, never, I hope, 
to return. In all probability I am the only 
individual who has .left the most lovely city on 
earth without one particle of regret — indeed, 
with feelings of relief and pleasure. 

As I lounged on the cushions of a comfort- 
able railway carriage and watched the flying 
landscape dripping beneath the still weeping 
skies, I was able to pick out here and there 
places at which I had stopped on my lonely 
tramp. Padua, Vicenza, and Verona in turn 
flew behind me, and as we steamed into lovely 
Como the sun came out in all his glory and I 
felt that I had left behind me one of the most 
unpleasant experiences of my life. 
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By Wm. MacLeod Raine. 

All about the most extraordinary vessels you ever heard of — ships which plough their way across 
dry land, carrying the lake they float in with them and turning fertile orchards into barren deserts. 
They never reach port, yet the profits of their voyages are enormous. 



LOTILLAS that dig their own seas 
as they go, destroying fields and 
orchards in their progress ; fleets 
that plough across the arid West on 
lakes that they make themselves, 
carrying these lakes with them as they tear 
through the rich plains in their search for gold 
— surely no greater wonder was ever invented 
by the brain or constructed by the hand of man ! 
Stealthily these modern buccaneers of commerce 
cruise to and fro on their silent, deadly way, 
causing greater destruction and winning greater 
wealth than the pirafces of old. 

It was in the Oroville Valley, a section rich in 
orange trees, in cherries and olives, that the 
gold-ships first found lodgment in the United 
States. The story of their success reads like 
romance. Two orange-growers lived on the 
Leggett Farm, near Oroville, California. The 
net profits per acre were over a hundred dollars 
per year. Their orchard was so famous that 
people came for miles to see it, and the total 
yearly income was over twenty thousand dollars. 

But it was discovered that the soil which 
nourished the trees contained the precious 
yellow metal for which men for centuries have 
given their lives. The soil was rich in fine gold. 
The great farm was sold at a high figure to the 
gold dredgers. The orchard was torn up and 
thrown aside. What was the value of yellow 
oranges compared to that of yellow gold ? 

The fate of the Leggett ranch is the fate of 
the whole Oroville Valley, which is one of the 
richest fruit districts in the world. Eleven 
million pounds of peaches, apricots, pears, 
plums, apples, and prunes >vere annually shipped 
from this veritable Garden of Eden. Half a 
thousand carloads of oranges rolled away from 
it to the outside world each year. It contained 
twenty-five thousand acres of land, worth many 
hundreds of dollars an acre. Nevertheless, this 
valuable horticultural country is being ripped to 
pieces by the gold-ships in their ceaseless search 
for wealth. 

What is true of the Oroville Valley is becom- 
ing more and more true of the entire West. 



Idaho, Montana, Utah, and Colorado are giving 
up their richest valleys to these immense gold- 
seekers. Hitherto these valleys have not been 
profitable to the placer-miner on account of the 
“ seepage ” of water, which flooded their dig- 
gings. It seemed impossible to find a way to 
work these plains, although since the first Forty- 
niners came to California different kinds of 
dredges have tried to solve the problem. One 
and all failed. Those that were able to do the 
digging secured the mud and lost the fine par- 
ticles of gold. Great pumps were sunk into the 
valleys, and from them much earth was sucked 
up. Shafts were sunk with pneumatic tubes, 
from the bottom of which drifts ran. Air was 
then pumped into the tubes under an enor- 
mous pressure to force the water back and 
let the miners continue at their work in 
the lower strata of the valley. But the air- 
pressure was finally found to be so insufficient 
that the lives of the workmen underground were 
in continual danger. After much expense the 
plan had to be abandoned like the others. 
Then came the gold-ships to solve the problem 
and to revolutionize the industry of placer- 
mining. 

The achievements of such vessels as the 
Eleanor , situated near Golden, Colorado, and 
the E. A. Greater , in Montana, as well as a 
hundred other such, take a good deal of 
believing. The facts about them seem so 
marvellous and incredible as to beggar belief. 
These great floating galleons not only dig their 
own seas, but carry them with them as they float 
along. Before them is a level valley, perhaps 
rich in fruit and waving grain ; behind them, in 
their wake, instead of a swell of orchards, are 
rough, boulder-strewn fields — fields which it will 
be impossible for the agriculturist ever to use 
again. For all time the valleys are destroyed. 
Future generations are robbed in order to enrich 
the owners and promoters of these gold-ships. 

Across these land-locked seas the ships for 
ever sail, never arriving in port and never 
retracing their tracks. As they go they suck 
up riches out of the valley through which they 
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are passing. The profit lies in the voyage itself 
— in the mud which is churned up from the 
bottom of their little lake, carried up into the 
sluices, and there separated from the gold 
particles. Day and night operations continue, 
for powerful electric 'Searchlights sweep to and 
fro across the valley to lift the darkness just as 
in a veritable man-of-war. Never do the ships 
reach port until the valleys in which they work 
are completely gutted. So long as any gold 
remains, so long as there is a foot of orchard or 
a farm still undestroyed, the monsters go snort- 
ing on their way like the amphibious dinosaurs 
of old. 

This means, of course, a revolution in placer 
gold-mining. It also means a menace to some 
of the choicest agricultural districts in the 
United States. But nothing can now stop the 
gold-ships in their career of devastation. Once 
a town stood in the way — the monsters ripped 
right through it. The “ yellow fever ” is a 
potent disease and offers an irresistible attrac- 
tion. So long as gold is valuable these land- 
ships will continue on their way. 

Thousands of years ago the rains and streams 
washed down soil from the gold-bearing moun- 
tains above into the valleys below. It is to save 
this fine gold that the invasion of the guld-ships 
has taken place. One curious feature of the 
matter is that this new and wonderful process of 
placer mining, so full of strange romafnfee in 



every phase of it, has as yet practically attracted 
no attention. For more than four years the 
gold-ships have been cruising in their self-made 
lakes over the West, winning scarcely any notice 
in this era of new and startling inventions. Not 
many years since people would have come by 
thousands from far and near to see these strange, 
two-legged amphibian monsters. They would 
have wondered at the sight of the dredges 
stalking through the valleys on their land-locked 
way, carrying their tiny seas with them and 
vomiting destruction behind them. These 
miniature volcanoes made by men our fathers 
would have thought a nine days* wonder 
Compared to them, what were the inventions 
of Fulton or Stephenson ? 

But these dredger companies have gone about 
their work of ripping up the fertile valleys of 
the Rocky Mountains so silently that they have 
drawn no attention. Their stock is not for sale ; 
therefore there is no reason for advertising their 
wonderful success. Unnoticed, the dredge 
monsters stalk and float about. Seeking neither 
fame nor notice, these great twentieth-century 
flotillas go snorting on their heedless way. For 
America is too busy to bother about what does 
not directly concern it in this modern workaday 
world. 

A few years ago the gold-dredging process 
was* imported from NewsZealand, that country 
where young ideas find birth. It was set to work 
on the American valleys, where 








A GENERAL VIKW OF A '* GOLD-SHl»‘. 
From a Photo. 
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out other attempts to get at the gold, were to 
prove the very salvation of this plan. On this 
water the gold-ships floated triumphant — the 
culmination of fifty years of experiment. 

So this wonderful topsy-turvy invention came 
to play its part in developing the West. Away 
out on the plains, snowy mountain-ranges rising 
on every side, with no navigable river, lake, or 
sea within ai thousand miles, dockyards are con- 
structed to build these great ships. For months 
the hills echo back the ring of hammer and saw. 
Machinery weighing more than three hundred 
tons is transported to the scene of action. On 
the ships, one hundred feet long, this machinery 



the Westerner phrases it. Soon a great dump 
has been thrown up. Gradually the ship sinks 
down in the hole which it is making, the valley 
underflow seeps in and makes a puddle, the 
puddle becomes a little lake — and behold, the 
impossible has been achieved ! The ship has 
made its own lake to order. It can now go 
plugging on its way, carrying its lake with it and 
filling in with boulders the lake behind it in such 
a way that the body of water never grows any 
larger. 

But what does this strange scientific incursion 
into the domain of Munchausen look like? 
What is the appearance and what the manner of 




7 HK LAKE WHICH THE DREDGE PUSHES ALONG IN FRONT OF IT. 

From a Photo. 



is set up. The parts are put together nicely, 
the whistle toots, and the dredge is ready to 
begin business. A fife occasion is made of the 
launching. Some pretty girl breaks a bottle of 
champagne over the bow and christens the ship 
Eleanor or Success , as it happens. 

But, hold— where is the water on which the 
boat is to float ? The valley rolls away on every 
side, and behind the valley are the foot-hills, 
above which tower the snow-clad peaks, but not 
a drop of water is within sight. Surely this is 
a poor place in which to launch a ship ! 
For most ships, yes — but not for a wondrous 
gold-ship like the Eleanor. Here one is in the 
land of miracles, and everything is touched by a 
magic fairy- wand. 

The leviathan takes a long drink at an irriga- 
tion ditch, and then proceeds to “ gopher,” as 



construction of these strange steamers that ply 
upon the land and never reach a port? The 
gold-dredger looks like a kind of combination 
man-of-war, river boat, and derrick. In appear- 
ance it is nothing wonderful at first glance. 
You might pass it a hundred times on a 
trolley-car and give it scarcely a second thought. 
But when one once appreciates its significance 
he is lost in wonder. From the bow a long 
ladder projects, running up which is an endless 
chain of steel buckets holding each about five 
and a half cubic feet of water. Down into the 
lake dips the lower end of this ladder, scooping 
up from it mud, rocks, and sand. The bucket 
scoops are edged like a knife, and cut into the 
ground at the bottom of the lake with irresis- 
tible force. They eat their way through rock 
and sand in a manner perfectly marvellous. 
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Some of the dredges are operated by steam 
and some of them by electricity. It seemed to 
me hardly credible, when I looked at the 
Eleanor and saw the work which it was doing, 
that all this force could be supplied by a single 
wire stretching from Denver, thirteen miles 
away ; but that is another marvel of science, 
and does not belong to this story. The scoop 
buckets of the Eleanor get their force from 
two forty- five horse- power motors. Sixty -five 
thousand cubic feet of dirt daily travel up the 
ladder to a hopper, from which it is flung into 
a revolving screen that segregates the coarser 
and the finer material. The big stones and the 
boulders roll into a chute, which dumps them 
among the refuse at the wake of the ship. In 
the course of a minute twelve buckets are 
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screens, and what is still left after this sifting pro- 
cess passes from there to riffled tables. In these 
riffles is quicksilver, which amalgamates the 
gold particles, allowing not one-thousandth part 
of the gold to escape. To catch the gold, cocoa- 
nut meshes are also used. In them the fine gold 
collects and is later panned out. 

Throughout the entire process the pumped-up 
water pours over the screens and tables, washing 
away the lighter sand but retaining the heavy 
yellow metal, which sinks into the grooved 
inclines and stays there. An elevator hoist 
flings the useless dirt and stones into a heap at 
the wake of the boat. By this means the back 
of the lake is filled up just as fast as the front of 
it is dug out. It therefore continues to move 
forward with the floating dredge. 




emptied into the revolving screen. Hundreds 
of gallons of water also go into the screen 
during this time, the water being drawn from 
the lake by a motor or else supplied by an 
irrigating ditch. Every three seconds this screen 
revolves in such a way as to winnow the dirt 
just as do pans, sluices, and cradles of the 
simple placer process. In fact, the principle of 
the gold-dredge is simply an elaboration of 
ordinary placer-mining. By it the buckets do 
the work of five thousand men and teams. 
More than thirty tons of sand and rock are 
always climbing the steel ladder ; in other 
words, more than two million pounds of dirt 
and boulders are dragged from the earth every 
minute ! 

The fine dirt sifts through the perforated 

Vol. xv.— 60 . 



From a Photo. ^ 

The dredge has two immense steel legs called 
“ spuds.” These reach to the bottom of the 
lake, and on one of them the boat swings as on 
a pivot. The gold-ship is anchored to the shore 
by cables, and so may be swung from side to 
side on its pivot. When the boat is ready to 
move forward the second leg is lowered and the 
dredge stalks forward just as a man would do 
wading in the water. So it zigzags to and fro, 
and in the course of a month gathers up nearly 
an acre of earth and robs it of its gold. 

It costs about a hundred thousand dollars to 
construct one of these electric-lighted land- 
steamers, but after it has been built the cost of 
operation is* slight. On the Eleanor only four 
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RF.AR VIEW OF A “GOLD-SHIP, SHOWING THE ENORMOUS PILE OP BOULDERS 
LEFT BEHIND, WHICH RENDERS THE LAND USELESS FOR EVER. 

From a Photo. 
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men are employed and the expenses are said to 
be less than thirty dollars a day. When earth 
can be handled as cheaply as four cents a ton it 
may readily be seen that a very slight per- 
centage of gold would yield an immense profit. 
There would be a fortune in it even if the soil 
yields only a cent to a cubic foot. Worn out 
placer-fields and old mine-dumps have been re- 
worked by the dredgers at large profit, and the 
making of one of these machines has often been 
paid for by the profits of a single year’s cruise. 

The whole intricate machinery of this great 
gold-digger is operated from the pilot-room by 
one man. Here he works levers, brakes, and 
cranks, and from his conning - tower looks out 
vigilantly, monarch of all he surveys. One 
motor operates one department, another operates 
a different one, in such a way that a breakdown 
at one place need not necessitate an entire 
stoppage of work. 

Of course, much of the land over which these 
land-ships cruise is of no particular value. In 
such sections — where the country is arid beyond 
the hope of irrigation — the advent of the dredge 
is an unmitigated good. In other places the 
invasion of the gold-ship is not unmixed with 
evil. This is true in the case of the Oroville 
Valley, where the dredgers have eaten up so 
many orchards. Here more than a million 



dollars have been spent for machinery alone. 
Here the country used to raise fruit ; now it 
raises gold. 

The Government sent out an expert engineer 
to investigate the destruction of these valleys. 
In his report he said that a law should be 
passed requiring the gold-dredging companies to 
put a sand-pump on each boat. The object of 
this pump is to draw out the soil to . the top of 
the dumps left by the ships, so as to leave the 
land still available for agriculture. This, being 
in effect a process of subsoiling, would increase 
instead of reducing the value of the arable land. 

To many deserted gold districts the gold- 
dredge has brought prosperity. Rich gold bars 
of creeks throughout the West have been 
exhausted by hydraulic mining and other pro- 
cesses. This was true at Bannock, formerly the 
capital of Montana. In 1895 ** was a dead 
town. Then came the gold-dredge, working 
profitably soil that could be worked in no other 
way. The result was that it brought prosperity 
to the town. 

There is no doubt that this unique process of 
mining will open up a new era of development 
to thousands of acres of rich gold-bearing gravel 
beds, too flat to be worked any other way. 
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This story sounds all but incredible, but the author — himself a sportsman of repute — writes as follows : 
“The narrative seems wonderful — even miraculous; but, after taking all the surrounding circumstances 
into careful consideration, I do not see why the thing may not have happened. Many leading newspapers 
here published brief accounts of the incident, and there are no inconsistencies in Nelson’s statement.” 



H RILLING are the hunter’s en- 
counters with that lord of the 
North American forest, the giant 
moose-deer, what time he puts on 
his war-paint in the mating season. 
Then, in the full pride of his prime of strength 
and condition, the moose challenges dangers 
which at other times he scrupulously avoids, and 
even dares to scorn his puissant enemy — man. 
It is scarcely possible for a sportsman to hunt 
moose for any length of time without meeting with 
some memorable adventure. It may be that 
oft-repeated experience in the annals of moose- 
hunting when, after a long 
chase, the animal is over- 
taken and fired upon ; 
when the hunter’s hand, 
trembling from the violence 
of prolonged exertion, fails 
to hold the rifle true. The 
shots take effect, but only 
serve to enrage beyond 
all endurance the great 
deer, which, with a long, 
swinging stride, swiftly 
gains on the hunter and, 
before he can seek effective 
shelter, dashes him to the 
ground. Or it may be that 
on some frosty, moonlit 
night, at the time of the fall 



of the leaf — by means of a birch-bark trumpet 
feigning the voice of his mate — the bull has been 
lured within shot, only to be. missed by the un- 
fortunate sportsman. Naturally, on finding out 
the cheat, the deluded beast may exhibit an 
exceedingly short temper, and, instead of turning 
round and vanishing into space as silently as he 
came, may keep straight on and make things 
extremely awkward for the hunter, to put the 
case very mildly. 

Of all adventures of this character th^at have 
ever been listened to with bated breath around 
the camp-fire, the most remarkable is the 
thrilling experience that 
befell Abbott Nelson, of 
Skowhegan, Maine, U.S.A., 
in the hunting season of 
1904, near the forks of the 
Kennebec River. Fancy 
a human being carried off 
on the great palmated 
antlers of an infuriated 
moose - bull — carried on - 
ward thus for a distance 
of three miles through the 
forest, across a boulder- 
strewn waste of barrens, 
nearly drowned in a lake 
which the moose swam 
from shore to shore, and 
finally hurtled this way 




MAN CARRIED OFF 

ON MOOSE S HORNS. 

Across £*ke Anunal Swam, While Victim 
Caught by Trousers Leg, Was 
Nearly Drowned, 

BANGOR. Me, Oct 11— The most re- 
markable adventure ot the season in the 
Maine woods is that which be/ell Abbott 
Nelson of Skowhegan, last Saturday, in 
the woods near the forks of the Kenne- 
bec. Nelson was carried three miles 
through the woods on the horns of an in- 
furiated bull moose, nearly drowned in a 
lake which the moose swam and then 
swung on the animal’s horns while it did 
battle with another moose. Yet Nelson 
lived to tell the story. 



A CUTTING FROM THE “ HALIFAX AND NOVA SCOTIA 
CHRONICLE” GIVING A BRIKP ACCOUNT OF MR. ABBOTT 
NELSON'S STRANGE ADVENTURE. 
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and that while the animal gave battle to a rival ! 
Yet Nelson Abbott lives to recount such a 
startling personal experience. 

The man had no warning. The moose rushed 
upon him with a hoarse bellow of rage as he 
was plodding along a woodland pathway that 
led through a dark forest glade, with a bundle 
of camp outfit, tied up in a rough grey blanket, 
swung across his left shoulder. He had risen 
at the dawn of day, and had been steadily 
making for his camp at the forks of the river. 
On the chance of falling in with a grouse or two 
to add to his larder he carried in his right hand 
a double-barrelled breech-loader, loaded with 
cartridges carry- 
ing only small- 
sized bird-shot. 

When the 
great moose 
suddenly came 
face to face with 
Nelson on the 
narrow forest 
pathway the 
hunter was not 
in the least dis 
concerted. For 
a brief moment 
the animal 
paused, hunter 
and moose 
staring hard at 
each other, the 
deer completely 
barring the trail 
with his huge 
dark bulk. Then 
Nelson gave a 
shout. Now, at 
the sound of the 
human voice, 
and especially at 
the scent, imper- 
ceptible to our 
duller senses, 
emanating from 
the human body, 
ninety- nine 
moose out of a 
hundred would 
turn to the right-about and never call a halt until 
five or six miles separated them from the biped 
carrying the gun. To the unbounded amaze- 
ment of our hunter, however* this great beast, 
instead of getting out of the way, kept pawing 
at the ground with his sharp-pointed black hoofs, 
uttering all the while a hoarse, croaking note of 
defiance which unmistakably betokened his 
intense rage. 



A hunter’s life in the North American forests 
is apt to be full of surprising incidents, so that 
he becomes trained in the habit of making swift 
decisions in critical situations. His character 
speedily becomes moulded by his mode of life 
into an attitude of quick resolve when confront- 
ing danger. Nelson knew that the weapon he 
carried was no match for such an enemy as 
he had before him. He realized, however, that 
the moose was “ spoiling for a fight,” and he 
made up his mind to strike the first blow. 
Discharging both barrels of his shot-gun into 
the moose, he threw down the weapon and 
leaped aside for the shelter of a grove of swamp 

cedars mixed 
with firs. The 
nearest tree, 
however, which 
offered its pro- 
tecting boughs 
happened to be 
a rugged forest 
giant standing 
amid the lesser 
growths — a 
large, spreading 
beech. The limb 
which Nelson 
scaled in his 
haste was barely 
ten feet* from the 
ground, and he 
quickly dis- 
covered to his 
dismay that the 
moose, by rear- 
ing up on his 
hind legs, could 
reach him, strik- 
ing at him re- 
peatedly with 
his enormously 
heavy antlers. 

Knowing that 
he would inevit- 
ably be killed if 
he remained in 
this perilous 
position Nelson 
moved outwards 
on the limb, which was higher from the 

ground tow-ards its outer end. But his 

weight proved too great for the strength of the 
branch, which bent towards the earth. After 
repeated blow r s from the horns of the enraged 
moose the limb parted in twain, and with a 
gasp of horror the unfortunate hunter was pre- 
cipitated fairly on to the massive neck of the 
moose ! 




“thk unfortunate hunter was pkecipitatf.o fairly on to the massive 

NECK OF THE MOOSE !” 
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Exactly what happened next Nelson is scarcely 
able to say, so excessive was the mental torture 
of the strange situation in which he was so 
suddenly landed. However, this much is certain 
— that moose and man went away in company ; 
that the broken part of the branch was firmly 
caught between the tines of the moose-bulls 
antlers ; and that somehow or other a smaller 
projecting branch with a sharply-broken point 
had pierced through the rough moleskin breeches 



hold of the broken limb— well driven home, no 
doubt, by the violent efforts of the moose while 
wTenching it from the tree — Nelson remained 
firm in the strange seat where he had been 
fastened against his will. Both moose and man 
struggled to part company, but all in vain. For 
a while the hunter wondered whether he could 
get at his sheath-knife in order to cut himself 
clear from his terrible position, but on fumbling 
for it he was horrified to find that it had slipped 




NELSON SURVEYED THE PLACE WHERE THE MOOSE HAD EVIDENTLY MADE UH HIS MIND TO EFFECT A LANDING." 



of the man, effectually securing him in his 
perilous seat between the saucer-like hollows of 
the branches of the horns, which formed a sort 
of rude arm-chair. Over the hills and vales the 
terrified moose travelled at a sharp trot, with his 
strange burden firmly attached, resisting all 
attempts at dislodgment. Now he crashed 
through a dense growth of underbrush, now 
through the dark corridors of a bit of gloomy 
fir forest ; then out again into the open, across 
a barren waste studded with grey granite 
boulders, and dotted here and there with small 
ponds and lakelets. So bruised and buffeted 
was the hunter during this wild, Mazeppa-like 
journey that he lost consciousness, and remem- 
bers the fearful ride but vaguely. 

He was revived. by the sound of the splashing 
of waves and the shock of an occasional dip 
into the coolness of dark water. Opening his 
eyes and looking around him, he made the 
startling discovery that the great moose was 
bearing him across a large lake nearly two miles 
from shore to shore. Every now’ and again the 
deer made violent efforts to disentangle his 
involuntary burden,, but owing to the secure 



from the case he wore attached to the customary 
leathern belt of the hunter of the northern 
forest. And there vvas no other apparent means 
of extricating his clothing from the impaling 
limb. 

At about twenty yards’ distance from the 
farther shore Nelson surveyed the place where 
the moose had evidently made up his mind to 
effect a landing. It was, in fact, the only pos- 
sible landing-spot in sight, for here a shelving 
spit of silvery sand which offered a firm footing 
stretched far out into the lake, shoaling very 
gradually. The whole shore elsew'here was seen 
to be widely margined by dense beds of water- 
lilies and other aquatic plants, the presence of 
which always indicates a soft, muddy bottom, 
where it is dangerous for so heavy a creature as 
a moose, propped up as he is on such long, 
stilted legs, to venture in by w r ading. This 
shelving sand-beach had evidently often before 
served for a moose landing, for down to it from 
the barren ground which stretched beyond ran 
a w’ell-defined and deeply-worn moose path. 

Once fairly landed the moose shook the 
water, exactly as a Newfoundland dog might 
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do under similar circumstances, from his bulky 
sides, now heaving like a pair of bellows after 
his strenuous exertions and the intense excite- 
ment engendered by his strange predicament, 
which was nearly as alarming to the moose as 
to his victim. 

How long was he to be borne through these 



A few seconds more elapsed ere the two 
mighty monsters closed in fierce battle. At first 
they struck heavy blows at each other with their 
fore-feet, but at length, to Nelson’s dismay, they 
began to use their antlers. The battle, accord- 
ing to the hunter, beggars description. The 
wretched man was tossed this way and that, and 




“the hunter found himself forcibly detached from his PERCH. 



trackless wilds at the mercy of this great brute ? 
Where would it all end ? These thoughts were 
uppermost in the hunter’s mind while he still 
struggled vainly to free himself. 

A brief moment or two fled away, while the 
moose seemed uncertain whether to advance or 
recede. The reason for his hesitancy soon 
dawned on the hunter, for with a loud trampling 
of the undergrowth and hoarse bellowing of the 
challenge note another bull-moose appeared on 
the scene preparing to dispute the oassage of 
the trail, and evidently full of fight. 



every moment was in imminent peril of his life 
from being caught between the sharp tines of 
the antlers of the two combatants, or else 
pounded against the trunk of some tree as now 
one, now the other antagonist gained a slight 
advantage and pushed his enemy heavily towards 
the trees. 

At length there was a sharp shock, a tearing 
sound, and, to his intense relief, the hunter 
found himself forcibly detached from his perch 
and flung full length on the ground — bruised 
and bleeding, it is true, yet alive and with no 
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bones broken. His escape seemed to him a 
miracle. His clothing, he discovered, had at 
last given way under the strain, and, fortunately, 
when tossed from the moose’s horns high in the 
air he had fallen into a soft bank of shrubbery. 

Bleeding, stiff, and sore in 
every joint, yet very thankful 
for his deliverance, Nelson 
— too weak to do more than 
crawl to a place of safety- 
watched for an hour, as he 
judged, the terrible conflict 
that was going forward before 
his eyes between the two lords 
of the forest. The glaring 
eyes of the two deer seeming 
to flash fire ; the dire groans 
accompanying their incredibly 
vigorous wrestling; their 
ploughing up of the stiff soil 
and uprooting of strong sap 
lings as they charged this way 
and that, made the fight a 
vastly impressive spectacle. 

How the battle would end it 
seemed hard to say until an 
untoward chance threw victory 
on the side of the subject of 
this story. Quite near to the 
scene of conflict the gaunt, 
grey stem of a fire-killed pine tree — dead for 
years past — threw out a branch beaten by the 
winter storms almost as hard as iron, which had 
been broken off in such a way that the fracture 
left a point as sharp as the head of a javelin. 
-Against this formidable spear-like projection the 
moose of our story forced his opponent as his 
vast strength was giving way — not intentionally, 



apparently, but by mere accident. Broadside 
against the sharp point of the spear-like limb 
fell the animal, and the deadly tip ran into the 
beast’s side so deeply that it penetrated to a 
vital part, causing death almost instantly. 

The victorious moose, after 
a plunge into the lake in order 
to cleanse his numerous gaping 
wounds, came back and gave 
his fallen foe a few experi- 
mental thrusts as he lay pro- 
strate, apparently to make sure 
of his fate. Then slowly and 
deliberately he made his way 
across the undulating barren 
ground, the broken limb which 
had impaled the garments of 
Nelson and fixed him firm in 
his perilous seat still jammed 
across his great brown antlers. 
So he vanished into the wilds, 
to be lost to human sight until, 
it may be, this year’s hunting 
season may revive his acquaint- 
ance with human kind. 

All the ensuing autumn 
night poor Nelson lay still, 
resting his tortured frame. 
The next morning he made 
his way, with great difficulty, 
to a logging camp, the trail of which he luckily 
discovered. Here he obtained help and sent 
for the head of the dead moose, which was a 
truly royal one. Never, surely, did hunter in 
the American backwoods survive a more peril- 
ous encounter with His Majesty the Moose, 
escaping by the narrow chance of a hair’s- 
breadth to relate the strange tale. 




MR. ABBOTT NELSON, WHO WAS CARRIED OFF BY 
A MOOSE AS HERE DESCRIBED. 

From a Photo, by Bassett. 
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The End of the Dynamiter. 

By Walter G. Patterson, of Helena, Montana. 

It often happens that the sequels to “ Wide World ” stories are as startling and full of 
interest as the narratives themselves. Here is a case in point. In July, 1904, under the title of 
“ The Dynamiters,” we published an account of an audacious attempt to extort money from 
a great railroad company. Below will be found the final lurid chapter in the history of the 
cunning desperado who engineered the blackmailing campaign. 



m 



jUST about a year ago I described in 
The Wide World Magazine the 
desperate and unique methods em- 
ployed by some anonymous letter- 
writer to compel the Northern Pacific 
Railroad of America to 
defend its property by 
paying him tribute — the 
alternative being the 
threatened destruction of 
this property by dynamite. 

In the same story I re- 
lated further how the 
authorship of the black- 
mailing epistles and the 
divers subsequent attempts 
of the unknown to make 
good his threats when his 
demands were evaded 
had been pretty conclu- 
sively traced — by means 
of very clever detective 
work — to a man named 
Isaac Gravelle. Later 
the fellow was proved to 
be guilty, and was sen- 
tenced to ten years' penal 
servitude on one of the 
several counts against 
him, with a moral cer- 
tainty that the balance of 
the counts would speedily lengthen the prison- 
term to include the remainder of his natural life. 
It was during the progress of one of these sub- 
sidiary trials, however, that the tragedy occurred 




ISAAC GRAVELLE, 
From a 



which not only cheated the gaol of its victim 
for all time, but also furnished facts for the 
following exciting sequel. 

It may be imagined with what despair Gravelle 
heard the great gates of the penitentiary clang 
behind him once more, 
after the disheartening 
failure of his audacious 
scheme for obtaining re- 
venge and sudden wealth. 
No one unfamiliar with this 
peculiar man’s nature, his 
love for the free, lawless life 
he had hitherto led, and 
his distorted ideas of what 
he believed were his pre- 
rogatives as regards ttieum 
and tut/m, can understand 
how bitterly discouraged he 
was, or how desperate and 
cruelly vindictive he be- 
came when he saw the 
vision of quick affluence he 
had conjured up, with its 
bright background of his 
own particular brand of 
luxury, fade away and give 
place to the sickening * 
reality — condemned to 
spend the rest of his life 
within grim stone walls. 

And so it was that when big Jeff O’Connell, 
the Helena sheriff — bluff, good-natured, but long- 
experienced in the tricks of dangerous prisoners 
— came to the State prison one day soon after 



THE DYNAMITER. 
Photo. 
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ITER GRAVELLE ENDS HIS LIFE 
LLY WOUNDS A DEPUTY SHERIFF 



? CO ° n,y J - * Jones lo Open Door- Walla Deliberately Tro. County Jail Aflcr Sccurtn| 

Officer a (kia-Wb®. Ooaefy Pursued and Fired Upon. Ik Attempts lo Mount Horse- Bullets Prom Officers Rcvolvcra Force Him to Abandon p£T 
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ever, that no prisoner was ever more zeal- 
ously guarded than he was. There was 
a glint in his eye at all times, behind the 
mask of apparent resignation to his fate, 
that branded him “dangerous” — if he got 
the chance. He was discouraged, certainly, 
but he was far from being resigned to a life 
in prison. And the fact remains that he 
did get the pistol, and likewise the oppor- 
tunity to use it. 

It was known beyond the possibility 
of a doubt that he had no weapon when 
he left his cell in the gaol for his last 
trip — as it was to prove — into the court- 
room. One story is that it was slipped 
into his hand by a confederate as he was 
leaving the court to return to his cell. 
This is the most plausible theory, a 
strange man having been seen to jostle 
him at the court room door. 

But the only positive knowledge in 
connection with the mysterious affair 
resolved itself into the two facts I 
have mentioned : that Gravelle did 

get hold of a gun, by hook or by 
crook — certainly not by collusion with 
guards or authorities — and that he 
made deadly use of the weapon. 



“that oppicer’s CONSTANT ALERTNESS saved him from having 

A COH-PIPEFUL OF RED PEPPER DASHED INTO HIS EVES.” 

Gravelle’s incarceration there for the purpose of 
taking the latter to Helena for trial on one of 
the subsidiary counts, it was only that shrewd 
officer’s constant and unwavering alertness that 
saved him from having a cob-pipeful of red 
pepper dashed into his eyes by the prisoner as 
they were leaving his cell. Gravelle, with 
almost infinite patience, had saved the fiery 
powder literally grain by grain from his meals, 
waiting for this particular occasion ; and he 
bitterly reviled the “ bad luck ” that forced him 
to defer his intended escape. But he still had 
hopes, and was no doubt grimly confident that 
he would be able to turn a trick worth two of 
the one that had failed before the journey he 
ivas starting upon should have become a round 
trip. 

It will probably never be positively known 
where Gravelle got the revolver he was soon to 
begin doing such deadly execution with in the 
county gaol. Various theories have been 
advanced to account for it. It is certain, how- 



DAY-GAOLKR JONES, WHO WAS IN CHARGE OF GRAVKI.I.F. AT THE 
From a) TIME OF HIS ESCAPE. [ Photo. 
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The prisoner was taken 
back to his cell upon the 
occasion referred to 
during the noon adjourn- 
ment of the court, the 
intention being that he 
should be returned to 
the court room when the 
session recommenced at 
2 p.m. 

Crowds of eager citi- 
zens, male and female, 
had been attracted to 
the trial of the famous 
dynamiter, and it was 
with an idea of getting 
the latter back into the 
court before the corridors 
should again be blocked 
by curious spectators that 
Day -Gaoler Jones and 
big “Tony” Korizck — 
the deputy assigned as 
Gravelle’s special 
guard during the 
trial — repaired to 
the steel cage to 
liberate the 
prisoner a few 
moments in 
advance of the 
hour specified. 

They noticed 
nothing unusual 
in the demeanour 
of their charge as 
he stepped briskly 
from the strong- 
room, holding in 
front of him the 
tray of empty 
dishes which had 
contained his 
noon meal, and 
which, as the 
custom was with 
prisoners, he was 
required to carry 
to an adjacent 
table in the cor- 
ridor when leaving 
his cell. 

Gravelle was a 
creature of strong 
likes and dislikes. 

He liked Gaoler 
Jones, who had 
gone out of his 
way to treat him 



‘tony” korizck, another of gravelle's gaolers, for 

WHOM HE HAD TAKEN A GREAT DISLIKE. 

From a Photo, by R. Beckwith. 



‘STICK UP YOUR HANDS — QUICK ! I DON'T WANT TO HURT YOU." 



well — perhaps not more 
kindly than the law 
allows, but at least more 
kindly than the law 
obliged him to. On the 
other hand, the desper- 
ate prisoner “ had it in ” 
for the six-foot guard, 
Tony Korizck, who was 
a different sort of man 
from the good-natured 
Jones, and who had 
frequently, in the strict 
course of duty, had 
occasion to compel the 
unhappy Gravelle to “ toe 
the mark.” The first- 
named officer and the 
whilom dynamiter had 
come to be such friends 
during the past few days 
that they used now and 
then to chaff one another 
good-naturedly, 
and consequently 
the gaoler at first 
thought it merely 
an overflow of high 
spirits when his 
prisoner turned 
suddenly upon 
him and Korizck 
at a sharp corner 
of the hall - way 
with a peremptory 
“Up with your 
hands, you two, 
quick / ” 

Then the as- 
tounded officer 
caught the gleam 
of a revolver 
barrel, the weapon 
apparently having 
dropped down 
Gravelle’s sleeve. 
A fierce, rapidly- 
uttered whisper 
came to his ears, 
its tone leaving no 
doubt as to the 
speaker’s deadly 
earnestness : 
“This ain’t no 
joke, Mr. Jones ; 
this is simply the 
place where I get 
off. Stick up 
your hand s — 
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quick ! I don’t want to hurt you ; you’re too 
white.” 

While he issued these considerate commands 
to the man he desired to spare, the desperate 
criminal had been backing both officers — who, of 
course, had lost no great time in elevating their 
arms — up against the plaster wall which formed 
the front of one of the cells. The triumphant 
rascal, dangerous as the least delay was to him- 
self, could not resist stopping directly before 
them for the fraction of a minute to gloat over 
the discomfited pair and metaphorically pat his 
own back, as he reflected rapidly 
upon the very neat manner in 
which he had changed places 
with his custodians. The 
accentuated curl to his lips 
indicated these sentiments. 

He was even inclined to be 
jocular, he was so pleased over 
his success. 

“ Tm off to the tall timbers, 
he half jestingly announced, as, 
still careful to keep the two 
covered, he ran his eyes rapidly 
up and down the rigid forms 
of his captives. “ I never did 
allow Td be took back to the 
big stone building alive, and 
right here’s where I— — ” 

He did not complete the 
remark, but paused abruptly to 
listen, not, however, allowing 
his eyes to leave the two cap- 
tured officials. He heard, or fancied he heard, 
footsteps approaching at a distance down the 
crooked passage-way. The tantalizing grin with 
which he had been surveying the pair fled sud 
denly from his face, and with it disappeared his 
momentary disposition to loiter and brag. He 
became instantly the alert, desperate prisoner 
who fully appreciated that his liberty depended 
absolutely upon his own courage and quickness. 
Taking another swift look at his two captives 
he noted that the gaoler was unarmed, but that 
Korizck carried a big, savage-looking “ 44,” the 
handle of which protruded conveniently from 
the guard’s belt. Licking his lips — the only 
visible manifestation of the suppressed excite- 
ment that was making his heart beat a wild 
tattoo against his ribs — Gravelle grabbed for the 
weapon. But the brave Korizck had already 
found it difficult to submit quietly to the 
humiliating role that had been forced upon him. 
Doubtless he had been feverishly revolving 
various desperate schemes in his mind whereby 
he could get hold of that same trusty weapon in 
his belt and turn the tables on his jubilant 
ex-prisoner. Consequently, when Gravelle’s 



fingers shot out to seize the protruding gun- 
handle, Korizck’s own arms dropped — the half- 
involuntary impulse of a brave man to get the 
first grip on what was his sole means of “argu- 
ment'’ in a tight place such as he was then in. 

“Ha! you — you brute!” snarled the infuri- 
ated gaol-breaker, baring his teeth like some 
savage wild beast. As he spoke he made 
another, and this time successful, grab at the 
coveted* weapon in Korizck’s belt. Then he 
levelled his own revolver at the helpless guard’s 
heart with his free hand. “ Going to show 



“‘GOING TO SHOW FIGHT, ARE YOU '( HE CRIED, VICIOUSLY. 

‘WELL, THEN, TAKE THAT."’ 

fight, are you ? ” he cried, viciously. “ Well, 
then, take that, and take that , and take that / 
Here ! None of that, Mr. Jones ! Keep those 
hands up, or I’ll get you too ! ” 

The unarmed gaoler, dazed with horror by 
the suddenness and unexpectedness of the 
terrible deed, had stood as though frozen 
for the instant it had taken the escaping despe- 
rado to empty in rapid succession three barrels 
of his mysteriously-provided revolver into the 
body of the unfortunate deputy. But then, just 
as poor Korizck pitched forward upon his face, 
with the life-blood gushing from his mouth and 
nostrils, a sudden fury overcame the gaoler’s 
apathy ; he ignored the thought of personal 
peril, and made a courageous effort to grapple 
with the now half-crazy Gravelle. But two ugly 
gun-barrels were promptly pushed into his face, 
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accompanied by fierce words of warning, which 
immediately convinced the brave man how wo*se 
than utterly insane was any attempt at resistance 
or interference on his part, and he wisely hurried 
his arms back to their former position above his 
head. He only temporarily lowered them again 
— also wisely — in order to obey Gravelle’s 
command to let the latter out of the heavily- 
barred street-door. 

The drama, up to this juncture, had taken a 
trifle more time than the interval preceding two 
o’clock, in consequence of which the court 
officials and the expectant, sensation-loving 



them, was an escaping prisoner come suddenly 
into sight. 

If no one but these harmless citizens had 
beheld the fugitive (who had now for the first 
time added cold-blooded murder to his category 
of crimes) it is probable, or, at all events, 
possible, that he would have made good his 
shrewdly prearranged plot for escape “to the 
tall timbers” with the help of unknown con- 
federates. 

But, as has been said, the court officials and 
audience had commenced to get impatient 
because of the famous dynamiter’s non-appear- 




From a ] this Helena gaol, showing the door through which gravei.le escaped. [Photo. 



audience waiting in the trial-chamber for 
Gravelle’s arrival had been getting impatient. 
It should be explained, in order that the balance 
of this tragic happening may be understood, that 
the fine stone gaol-building of Helena is 
separated from the court-house, where the trials 
are held, by a narrow street. From the gaol a 
vestibuled side-door forms the principal exit 
leading on to this street, through which all 
persons leaving the cell end of the structure 
are obliged to pass. 

Furtively sneaking through this portal, holding 
his hands in a most peculiar fashion under the 
loose coat he wore, and casting apprehensive 
glances back toward the gaol, several passers-by 
— all fortunately from a safe distance — were 
startled to see a man who, their instinct told 



a nee in the prisoned dock. And therefore 
when, exactly as the court clock marked five 
minutes past the opening hour, and just as the 
presiding justice was issuing instructions in an 
angry undertone to the bailiff to investigate 
in person the inexcusable delay — when, pre- 
cisely at this psychologic instant, the low, 
almost unbroken, rumble of three quick explo- 
sions, sounding faintly from the interior of the 
gaol-building, reached the ears of certain alert 
deputy-sheriffs and detectives in the court, it 
conveyed a message of wonderful accuracy as 
to what had transpired. 

A little rapid thinking and equally rapid action 
on the part of these gentlemen, therefore, quickly 
added them to Gravelle’s uninvited audience. 
Perhaps a chance sight of the quartet of 
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officers hurrying to head him off explains why 
Gravelle, after his daring dash for liberty, almost 
immediately lost his nerve to the extent of 
becoming very manifestly “ rattled.” 

Now, far be it from my intention or desire to 
withhold what credit is really due to some of the 
plain, ordinary citizens in the enthusiastic if 
meagre crowd that stood in the fugitive’s path. 
What share in bewildering the hard-pressed man 
the bold bits of hostile advice proffered by this 
brave contingent — addressed evidently to the 
air from distant positions of unobtrusiveness — 
are entitled to will never be known. 

“ There he goes ! That’s Gravelle ! ” one 
eager voice shouted excitedly from the safe 
cover of a hitching-post half a block away. 

“ Somebody stop him ! ” yelled another, with 
a cheerful willingness to farm the job out that 
was almost touching in its open-heartedness. 

“Trip him up, some of you fellers that’s 
close to him ! ” cried a third. Yet others, even 
more excited, suggested shooting the hunted 
man as the safest— the only certainly safe— way 
out of the dangerous predicament ; but this, 
too, got no farther than a general suggestion. 

However, there is too much of undoubted 
courage in the part played by the quartet of 
men who kept their wits about them, and too 
much of genuine tragedy in what transpired in 
the attempt to capture Gravelle, to make it seem 
fitting to dwell upon the ludicrous features of 
the chase. Let us go back, therefore, to the 
fugitive and his four pursuers. 

Gravelle had kept the tortured and half- 
frenzied Gaoler Jones carefully covered, by 
backing away from him through the open door, 
with his weapons held beneath his coat, but 
aimed directly at the official’s breast, until he 
found himself well outside the gaol. Here he 
stood quiet for a moment facing the door until 
he saw it securely closed. Then he turned and 
hurried down the short flight of steps, gave a 
sharp glance about him, hesitating a brief 
instant as if to get his bearings ; then, forcing 
himself to assume a leisurely gait, he started for 
the corner of the building, thirty feet distant, 
up the flagged walk. He still held his weapons 
concealed, but handy, beneath his coat, as has 
been described. At the corner he turned short, 
still not permitting himself to seem in a hurry, 
and walked another twenty or thirty feet up a 
street at right angles, which brought him 
directly opposite a livery-stable. Again he 
paused, to glance about him sharply, this time 
with manifest impatience. It is surmised that a 
horse was to have awaited him somewhere 
thereabouts, but if so — “someone had blun- 
dered.” A man who had seen Gravelle coming 
along, without being noticed by that dangerous 



rascal himself (and who had promptly dropped 
to the ground behind a fence near which the 
fugitive had paused), heard the latter mutter 
angrily, immediately after which he was seen to 
walk rapidly across to the stables. A sight of 
the proprietor, however, caused him to abruptly 
change whatever plan he had in mind. Plainly, 
he was becoming flustered ; he seemed to forget 
that he had weapons that would cause the 
stable-keeper to give him a mount, which was 
evidently what he had come across after. Not 
finding a horse already awaiting him had quite 
clearly been the original cause of his nervous- 
ness, but just at that moment his uninvited 
audience started to grow unduly obstreperous 
from the more or less immediate background. 
Coupled with this, the quartet of officers now 
hove into view and began to spread out. 

Suddenly Gravelle espied a countryman’s 
horse tied to a post a little way up the side of 
the street he had recently left, and promptly 
made for it in something of a panic. But 
when the animal proved to be a frisky beast, 
and so well tied to the post that it would 
require some little patience to unfasten it 
and mount, the last vestige of calmness and 
nerve forsook the fugitive abruptly. He gn\e 
a frantic tug or two at the rearing animal’s 
bridle, at the same time casting swift, frightened 
glances to right and left, as if uncertain 
in which direction his greatest danger lay, and 
then as suddenly abandoned his purpose, to 
start rapidly up the street toward the mouth of 
an alley-way, into which he hurried. Just before 
disappearing in the alley, however, he turned to 
snap one of his pistols at a man named Hank 
Munroe, a member of the courageous quartet 
who had all the time been doggedly following 
him. A second time, when Munroe gave no 
sign of retreating, the fugitive took aim and 
pulled the trigger. Fortunately, the bullet went 
wide, Gravelle’s nerve being now too shaky to 
permit him to aim straight. 

After his disappearance into the alley way 
three of his implacable pursuers started reso- 
lutely into it after him, only one of them being 
armed, while the fourth man, an ex-deputy 
sheriff named Joe Spurzem, took a short cut 
through a by street to the other end of the alley, 
intending to head Gravelle off. The latter, 
naturally, was furiously desperate at this crisis 
in the chase ; and yet the vein of good-nature 
in the man again emphasized itself here. 
Spurzem had been one of his former guards, 
and had been kind to him ; and Gravelle in 
turn remembered the fact when, of a sudden, 
he saw the deputy come into view at the far end 
of the alley, despite the desperate case he was 
in at the moment himself. Halting, he dropped 
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he was being hunted, and that he 
must seek some sort of a refuge, 
for every now and then he would 
stop running and make a half- 
hearted effort to climb a fence, 
only immediately to think better of 



“ HE DROPPED ON ONE KNEE AND LEVELLED HIS SIX-SHOOTER AT 

on to one knee and levelled his six-shooter 
(the “ 44 ”) at his ex-guard, whom he saw at 
once to be without weapon of any sort. 

“Joe, y°u git!” he called out. “You’re 
another white man I don’t want to hurt.” And 
the deputy very prudently “ got/’ to the extent 
of dropping down out of range. 

It is probable that Gravelle realized by this 
time that the game was up, and that his trip to 
“ the tall timbers ” looked like being indefinitely 
postponed. He saw he was being gradually 
hedged in by an ever-increasing crowd of 
pursuers ; even a number of the more timid 
were taking heart, from his apparent loss of con- 
fidence and bewilderment, to begin showing their 
faces from all sorts of unexpected places. He 
stopped long enough to shake his fist in im 
•potent rage at some of these, and then started 
at a slow trot out of the Fifth Avenue end of 
the alley, merely snarling angrily like some hard 
pressed wild beast when a brave butcher named 
Raab took a couple of futile pot-shots at him 
as he sped past. 

Like a man utterly bereft of his reason 
Gravelle ran up the avenue, manifestly with no 
set destination in his mind, too completely 
bewildered and discouraged even to realize what 
he was trying to do. He did seem to know that 



it and start ahead at his slow trot. 

Finally, he arrived at the corner 
of Ewing Street and Fifth Avenue 
— scarcely a stone’s throw from the 
court house and gaol he had started 
from, and directly m front of the 
residence of the State’s chief execu- 
tive, Governor Toole. And this 
proved to be the finishing-point of 
his purposeless and perfectly useless 
run. His old enemy, Major Keown, 
one of his most persistent pursuers, 
got close enough to bring him 
within range, and — wishing simply 
to stop the prisoner, but not wound 
him mortally — sent a bullet through 
the fugitive’s right arm, bringing his 
quarry to an abrupt stop. Several 
others of his pursuers were by this 
time closing in upon the man at 
bay ; from a little distance the still 
ambitious butcher, hoping to re 
trieve himself, opened fire again. 
his ex-guard. ' But Gravelle was now Gravelle once 
more — turned to his own cool, 
resolute self by his sheer desperation. Once 
more he was solely and grimly intent upon 
his original avowed determination — never to be 
taken back to the State prison alive. 

He stood backed up against the fence a short 
moment, scowling at the unfriendly faces con- 
fronting him in angry defiance. Then, suddenly 
waving his left arm over his head, his fingers 
clutching the solitary weapon now remaining to 
him, and shouting hoarse imprecations at his 
would-be captors, he abruptly leaped the low 
fence and ran swiftly across the open lawn. 
Taking refuge behind a broad, upright trellis of 
sweet-pea vines in front of the governor’s resi- 
dence, he stopped to get his breath — and 
incidentally to take aim on any of his pursuers 
who might be foolish and stubborn enough to 
come in after him. 

This action marked the beginning of the end 
of the thrilling man-hunt. No one seems to 
know precisely when the hard-pressed desperado 
crept away from this his “last stand” to steal 
cautiously round to the rear of the big house. 
Several persons said afterwards, however, that 
they had seen some object making its way fur- 
tively in that direction soon after Gravelle’s 
weapon had ceased abruptly to bark defiance 
• from the cover of the sweet-pea vines. And 
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directly after this several 
persons, including many of the 
escaped prisoner’s pursuers, 
heard the sound of a revolver- 
shot, apparently from the 
basement entrance on the far 
side of the house. It was, 
however, only a pale - faced 
servant - maid, looking with 
frightened eyes down from an 
upper window, who saw the 
closing act in Giavelle’s career 
— saw him stand hesitating 
one awful minute at the top 
of the area steps, looking 
toward the corner of the 
house ; and then, evidently 
forming a quick resolution, 
press the weapon to his fore- 
head and send a bullet into 
his own brain ! 

The upturned bottoms of 
a pair of coarse prison shoes, 
protruding over the top step 
of the short area flight, was 
the quite commonplace 
spectacle that a little later 
greeted the eyes of the baffled, 
though not greatly surprised, 
officers. They had anticipated 
some such sight, so were not 
so shocked as they would 
been. And so, defiant to 



THE UPTURNED HOTTOM OF A PAIR OF COARSE PRISON SHOES WAS THE QUITE COMMON- 
PLACE SPECTACLE THAT GREETED THE EYES OF THE OFFICERS.” 

otherwise have Gravelle, the dynamiter, came to his end— a 

the last, Isaac fitting termination to a wild and lawless career. 




THE RESIDENCE OF GOVERNOR T‘>OI.E, BEHIND WHICH GHAVKf.LK SHOT HIMSELF. 

From a Photo, by H F \ orris. 
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By Rainald Wells. 

A chatty article concerning an out-of-the-way journey, illustrated with interesting photographs 

of curious sights and scenes encountered. 

II. 



EFORE we got to the Yangtze we 
again took to our chairs, and were 
carried to within a mile of its 
banks, following a path near the 
edge of the creek. Along all these 
creeks, and more especially the big ones, you 
will nearly always find a narrow strip of waste 
land, consisting of a series of mounds. These 
mounds are the graves of the poorer classes, 
whose coffins are brought there by boat. When 
a Chinaman dies, or even before, the priests 
are consulted as to the best place whereat to 
prepare a tomb for him. In the case of a rich 
man they may take years to find a suitable place 




anywhere in a field till its final resting-place is 
found, when it is moved. It seems strange at 
first to see coffins dotted about in the middle 
of rice and wheat fields, but one soon gets used 
to it, as to many other strange sights in China. 

An immense amount of labour, by the way, is 
expended on the construction of a coffin. It is 
usually made of thick wood, although sometimes 
only the ends are thick, in order to save money 
and “face,” by giving the appearance that the 
whole of the wood is of the same thickness. 
The ‘‘face” tradition follows a Chinaman literally 
from the cradle to the grave. Sometimes a man 
will work on his coffin for years, carving and in- 




Frorn a ] the author’s party travkli.ing ovkri.and in thkir chairs. \F/u>to. 



— meanwhile, of course, piling up the costs ; but laying it, and a son will often make and give his 

when the chance of a large fee is remote, only a mother his coffin as a mark of great respect. As 

few days seem to be necessary. As soon as a in England, it is a very difficult affair to get a 

poor man dies he is placed in his coffin, which tomb moved, and practically impossible in the 

is carried out without much ceremony and put case of a high official, even although, as is often 
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A HOUSE-BOAT TRIP IN THE YANGTZE VALLEY. 



the case, the structure may be utterly neglected 
and falling into ruins. Immense amounts of 
money are spent on tombs ; the one the present 
Dowager-Empress has had prepared for herself 
is supposed to have cost two million pounds, 
although I do not suppose that anyone knows 
the exact figure. The Chinese go into mourn- 
ing for their parents for three years, or, rather, 
for twenty-seven months, nine months being 
reckoned as a year. 

At first a very rough canvas is worn, with no 
ornaments. After a while a finer white material 
is used, and the men also have white braid 
pleated into their pigtails. A Chinaman holding 
any official post has to retire from it during the 
period of mourning, although there have been a 
few exceptions to this rule lately. This curious 
regulation comes hard on an official who has 
paid a lot of money for his post, and who hopes 
to recoup himself and make his fortune during 
his short period of office. White, in the mind 
of the Chinaman being connected with death, 
is looked upon as a very unlucky colour, and if, 
as at the Chinese New Year, presents are made 
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from there. At Canton a man would like to 
die, because the coffins are cheap.” We spent 
a day at Soochow, and first of all went to 
inspect a very fine pagoda. Just inside the 
entrance were some highly-coloured images of 
Buddha ; two flights of stairs led up to the first 
of the seven stories. Pagodas, curiously enough, 
always have an odd number of stories, the total 
height of the seven in this case being about two 
hundred feet. The pagoda, I was told, was 
about seventeen hundred years old. It was, 
however, rapidly falling into ruins, and the 
priests in charge were raising money by subscrip- 
tion to repair it. From the lists I saw the 
money did not appear to be coming in very 
quickly, and the pagoda seemed to stand a very 
small chance of being repaired, although only 
the Chinese equivalent of two hundred pounds 
was wanted. I suppose the idea of “ getting up 
a bazaar ” in aid of their building fund has never 
occurred to the worthy custodians ! 

A very fine view of the city is obtainable from 
the top of the tower, and one can see for miles 
over a perfectly flat country, densely populated 




of rice or any other thing of a white colour, a 
small piece of red paper is placed on the top 
“ to take away the bad luck.” 

Leaving Leho and the Yangtze to our left, 
we again took to our house-boat and were 
towed to a large city named Soochow, sur- 
rounded by walls some ten miles in circum- 
ference. Soochow is the origin of a very old 
.Chinese saying, which runs: “At Pekin a man 
would like to be bom, because the ‘Son of 
Heaven * was born there. At Soochow a man 
would like to live, because the pretty girls come 

VoL xv. - 62 . 



and intersected by innumerable canals. Inside 
the walls there is, as usual in Chinese cities, a 
large area of land not built on. This is very 
often cultivated with corn, although a great deal 
of it is simply waste. The reason for this is 
that in a Chinese city the walls are one of the 
first things to make their appearance. In the 
old days the walls were put up as a protection 
against the raids of robbers, and the governor 
of the province employed forced labour to build 
them. In all the cities I saw the walls were 
still kept in excellent condition, although we 
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“ONE OF THE MOST MONOTONOUS OCCUPATIONS CONCEIVABLE COOLIES PUMPING UP WATER FOR 

From a] the rice-fields. [Photo. 



passed now and again large tracts of ground 
where a city had once stood, but which were 
now covered with melancholy ruins, the result 
of the Taiping rebellion. 

All next day we travelled up the Grand Canal, 
which runs in a dead straight line for about 
twenty miles to a town named Wusih. 

A huge amount of merchandise is carried 
down this canal on sailing junks ; I should think 
we must have passed a thousand of different 
sizes in the course of the day. They look very 
pretty coming down before the wind, one behind 
the other, as far as the eye can see. Most 
Chinese junks, as Wide World readers are 
aware, have a pair of eyes, made of painted wood, 
fixed to the bows, one on each side, to enable 
them to see. A 
Chinaman cannot 
understand for 
the life of him 
how a foreign 
boat can go 
straight with no 
eyes. The Celes- 
tial, by the way, 
has some curious 
ideas about the 
“ foreign devil ” 
and his powers. 

One is that an 
Englishman with 
blue eyes can see 
underground, and 
thus discover 



precious metals — 
a decidedly use- 
ful gift ! 

At Wusih there 
were three very 
fine bridges over 
the canal, but 
nothing else of 
much interest. 
Huge stacks of 
rice - straw lined 
the banks, rice 
and mulberries 
being the prin- 
cipal things culti- 
vated about here, 
the water neces- 
sary for the growth 
of the rice either 
being pumped up 
to the fields by 
two or three 
natives working 
a kind of tread- 
mill-one of the 
most monotonous occupations conceivable 
— or by a bullock, which is usually blind- 
folded with a piece of wood placed over its 
eyes. 

Soon after leaving Wusih we seemed to be 
getting into higher ground, the banks of the 
canal being much loftier. In places they were 
rather worn away, and in parts the canal was 
very shallow. Evidently it suffers from the all- 
pervading Chinese neglect, and unless the canal 
is looked after more carefully than it is now I do 
not suppose there will be any waterway at all in 
sixty or seventy years. 

Presently we passed a launch which had had 
the misfortune to run ashore, and went to her 
assistance ; but with all our efforts we could not 
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tow her off, so we left 
her to get her coal out 
till she floated. 

Quantities of fish are 
caught in the Grand 
Canal. One way the 
Chinese have of catching 
them is quite ingenious. 

A net is stretched from 
the four ends of two 
bamboos, tied together 
in the middle ; these two 
are fastened to another 
long one, working on a 
fulcrum and balanced by 
a weight at the opposite 
end. The net is lowered 
into the water and left 
at the bottom of the 
canal for a short time. 

It is then lifted up — with 
no exertion to the fisher- 
man on account of the 
balancing weight — and 
any fish inside it are 
easily caught with a landing net. Cormorants 
are also used, and one frequently meets punts, 
or sampans as they are called, with from fifteen 
to twenty birds sitting gravely on perches fixed 
to the sides of the boat, which is handled by 
two natives, one paddling and the other armed 
with a long stick, with which he keeps pushing 
the birds off their perches to make them dive. 

Shortly before we reached Chinkiang, our 



next objective, we passed 
a very picturesque 
pagoda. It was, as in 
the case of all the 
pagodas we saw, rapidly 
falling into ruins. 

To reach Chinkiang 
from the Grand Canal 
we had to go down a 
very narrow creek, which 
connects the canal with 
the Yangtze. We had 
great difficulty in getting 
along, owing to the dense 
crowd of boats. Our 
launch, usually handy for 
towing, was quite useless 
in this tangle of vessels, 
and we had to pull and 
push the house - boat 
along by means of other 
boats amidst an in- 
describable uproar. 
Everybody seemed to 
have hopelessly lost his 
temper, although in all probability it was not so. 
A Chinaman often seems to be in a towering 
rage to people who do not understand the 
language, owing to his habit of shouting wildly 
when he gets warmed up to his subject. 

Chinkiang is the first place of any importance 
on the Yangtze that the river steamers stop at 
after leaving Shanghai. It is a very pretty 
place, and it was a great change to us to see 




A PICTURESQUE PAGODA BY THE GRAND CANAL. 
From a Photo. 
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some hills after the interminable expanse of flat 
country we had been travelling through. We 
stopped here a day, and walked up to the top of 
the hill behind the town, where some very fine 
views are to be obtained. There is also a fine 
pagoda, built on the top of a bluff, and situated 
near the British Consulate. This pagoda was 
quite the finest I saw whilst in China. The 
English and American missionaries both have 
their houses built on the top of the hill behind 
the town. Missionaries, by the way, being first 
in the field, nearly always get the pick of 
positions for their houses, so that pioneering is 
not without certain advantages to offset its 
undoubted dangers, if only in the direction of 
“eligible building sites.” 

At Chinkiang we again took to our chairs, 
following a path at the base of the hills for 
about twenty miles. We had to send our 
house-boat rouud by the Yangtze at Chinkiang to 
our first stopping-place, as there was no suitable 
creek for her to traverse. This part of our journey 
was very pleasant. Game of all sorts seemed to 
abound, and we witnessed a funny sight while 
near here. We were being carried along when 



argument, culminating in a tug-of-war between 
our coolies and the old lady, both parties clutch- 
ing the deer determinedly. The coolies claimed 
the deer because they had killed it, while the 
old lady insisted that it had only fallen into 
their hands because she had hunted it all day. 
We made our men give it up to this doughty 
old sportswoman, whereat she was most voluble 
in her thanks. 

About half - way between Chinkiang and 
Nankin we left the road we had been follow- 
ing and took a path, paved with irregular-shaped 
flat stones, running between the hills, and so 
got into another valley on the other side. We 
passed through a picturesque village named 
Kan-yu-Man, and crossing a wooden bridge 
outside came upon two fine stone idols, carved 
to represent elephants. Most of the idols in 
China are made of stone, covered with a thick 
layer of cement, which is moulded into the 
shape required, only the rough outline being 
got out of the stone. In some of the very old 
idols one ingredient of the cement used is 
white of egg. As we came up we saw an old 
lady kow-towing to the elephants. She did not 




Prow a) curious stone idols outside a village. [Photo. 



we suddenly heard a great shouting on the hill- 
side, but could not make out what was the 
matter till suddenly a small deer dashed out of 
the long grass on the hillside and made a bee- 
line for our chairs. Our coolies immediately 
dropped us, gave chase, and soon killed it. It 
must have been tired, for an old woman and 
her dog had been hunting it for a long 
while. 

As soon as she appeared and discovered that 
her quarry had been slain there was a great 



seem to notice our presence, and we left her to 
her prayers without disturbing her. 

Leaving this valley we again crossed a pass 
in the hills, and from the top caught our first 
sight of Nankin, our journey’s end, which we 
reached in the evening, sleeping aboard our 
house-boat for the night. Next day we bade 
good-bye to the boat and took a river steamer 
to busy Shanghai. Thus finished one of the 
most enjoyable house-boat trips I have ever 
made in China. 
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The treasure which is believed to have been buried on Cocos Island, off the coast of South America, is 
reputed to be worth many millions, and has attracted thither countless expeditions, whose researches, 
however, have been uniformly fruitless. Here is a sailor’s plain tale of his voyage with a strange old man 
who professed to hold the secret which so many people have sought in vain. The old man’s documents 
— here set forth for the first time — may be of great value or of none ; but their possibilities are fascinat- 
ing. We commend the narrative to those of our readers who feel inclined to go treasure-hunting. 



H LEFT Barry Dock on April 23rd, 
1891, in the full-riggtd ship Lode- 
star , of London, bound for Acapulco, 
on the west coast of Mexico. We 
had a mixed crew — foreigners of all 
sorts, together with three Irishmen, one Scotch- 
man, and one Englishman ; 
thirty-two all told. The English- 
man’s name was Smith ; at least, 
that was what he called himself 
in the shipping office. He was 
a curious old fellow*; he did 
not mix with the others much, 
but would spend most of his 
time looking over the side as if 
watching the ship’s speed. We 
used to chaff him about an old 
leather waistcoat he wore day 
and night, no matter what the 
weather was, and called him “ the 
dreamer ” on account of his fits 
of abstraction. All the same, 
however, he was a fine sailor and 
knew his work from beginning 
to end. He had one bad failing 
— he was “ moon blind ” ; that is 
tfQ say ? he could scarcely see when 



the moon was at the full. The first moonlight 
night he took the look-out he failed to report 
a light quite close at hand, and we soon found 
out that at such times he was almost blind. On 
account of this I was told off to go on the look-out 
with him whenever the task fell to him. It was 
during these long, silent watches 
that I came to know the old 
fellow better and to like him, and 
I believe the feeling was recipro- 
cated. It seemed to me that he 
had always got something on his 
mind. I have known him, when 
at the wheel, to go off into one 
of his dreamy fits and either 
run the ship off her course or 
broach her to — a proceeding 
which called down an avalanche 
of wrath upon his head. 

On one occasion we were 
ordered up aloft to reef topsails, 
when Smith, who was on the main- 
yard, got into the top and stood 
there. Nothing could move him, 
and he stayed there for four and 
a half hours. Needless to say, when 
he came down he was half frozen. 




THE AUTHOR, MR. H. BOOTS, WHOSE 
STORV MAY POSSIBLY LEAD TO THE 
DISCOVERY OF THE I.ONG - LOST COCOS 
ISLAND TREASURE. 

From a Photo. 
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I was the only one on board the ship who 
seemed to be able to talk with him ; the others 
contented themselves with chaffing him about 
his leather waistcoat and other peculiarities. 
One night, however, the old man got a bad 
fright — and the incident that caused it led to 
this story being written. 

We were shortening sail, for it had come on 
to blow hard from the north-east, when a furious 
squall struck the ship. A lot of us were in the 
mizzen rigging, going aloft to furl sail, when the 
ship gave a mighty roll to leeward and lay over 
almost on her beam ends. Smith was just in the 
act of stepping from 
the topmast rigging, 
when he missed his 
footing and fell on 
to the cross - jack 
yard, where he 
clung desperately 
to the foot rope. 

Hurrying across to 
him, I passed a rope 
round him, thus 
helping him to get 
back on tp the yard. 

It was a touch-and- 
go business, with 
the ship plunging 
madly, but we man- 
aged it just in time. 

From that day 
onwards Smith 
began to take an 
interest in me. 

Several nights after- 
wards I happened 
to be on the look- 
out with him, when 
he asked me about 
my parents, home, 

etc. Then, very “ IT WAS HARD WORK, FOR THE 

solemnly, he told discoloured 

me that he was 

going to reward me for saving his life. He 
asked me if I would like to be a rich man, and 
I, of course, said “ Yes.” Thereupon he made 
me get my Bible and take an oath not to tell 
anyone on board about what he was going to 
show me. This I did, wondering what on earth' 
this strange old man was driving at. He then 
told me that we would resume our talk next 
dog-watch. **' -• 

At six o'clock I went forward again on to the 
fo’c's’le head, where I found Smith waiting for 
me. When I had settled myself beside him 
he carefully unbuttoned his old leather waist- 
coat. 

“ I am going to show you,” he began, “ some- 



thing that has not been seen by anyone, save 
myself, for over sixty years.” 

As he spoke he produced from some hiding- 
place a packet of black-looking parchment, 
inside which 1 saw a wad of bank-notes. 
Astonished, I asked him why he had joined the 
ship, seeing that he seemed such a rich man. 

“ I’ve got three hundred pounds in Bank of 
England notes here,” replied Smith. “ I joined 
the Lodestar to save paying my fare out. I’m 
going to ’Frisco, my son, where I shall want all 
the money I can get. There’s information in 
these papers ” — he tapped the greasy parchment 

— “ which would 
make both of us 
rich men.” His 
manner, more than 
his words, im- 
pressed me, and I 
asked him to lend 
me the papers, pro- 
mising to read them 
secretly in my 
bunk. After remind- 
ing me of my oath 
and telling me not 
to keep them long, 
the old man handed 
his precious papers 
over to me. 

I took them to 
my bunk, where I 
lay awake all that 
watch reading 
them. Their con- 
tents interested me, 
and I determined 
to make a copy of 
what 1 could under- 
stand of them. I 
therefore got out 

PARCHMENT WAS CREASED AND # my Old COpy-bOOk, 

with age.” cleaned the pencil 

marks off its pages, 
and copied the papers as nearly as possible. It 
was hard work, for the parchment was creased 
and discoloured with age, and in order to avoid 
observation I had to do the work while the other 
fellows were asleep. A dim-lit fo’c’s’le, more- 
over, is hardly an ideal place for such a task. 

' After working during several watches below I 
made a fairly good copy of the papers and then 
gave them back to Smith. The old chap 
grumbled at me for keeping them so long, and 
once more reiterated his statement that nobody 
besides he and myself had set eyes on them for 
over sixty years. 

Herewith is a copy of the writing on the 
parchment so far as I coqld make it out. 
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A FACSIMILE OK ONE OF THE CHARTS WHICH ACCOMPANIED THE OLD man’s PAPERS — IT SHOWS WAFP.R 
BAY AND THE LOCATION OF THE TREASURE CAVE, AND GIVES DETAILED DIRECTIONS CONCERNING IT. 



Smith told me that it was written by his father 
a few months before his death in July, 1831 : — 
“ I was mate of the Mary Dier , which was in 
charge of a well-known Pacific coasting captain, 
one Captain Thompson. We discharged our 
cargo at Panama, but, owing to the war, we 
could not get a charter, so Thompson decided 
to sail up the coast in search of a cargo. We 
lay at anchor on the night of the 28th of 
September, 1820, three miles off the land, when 
we were visited by a Spaniard, a monk or 
churchman of some sort, who remained talking 
to Thompson until next morning, when he went 
on shore, taking Thompson with him, who didn’t 
return until next day, when he came off with a 
large boat or lighter loaded with sand for ballast. 
We got it on board ; also some boxes and strong 
cases we found buried in the sand. As we were 



getting under way 
Thompson was sur- 
prised to have a visit 
from his friend Cap- 
tain Morgan, who, 
after a few moments’ 
conversation, left the 
ship and boarded his 
brig, that was at 
anchor about half a 
league to seaward. 

“The next day 
Thompson took me 
into his confidence, I 
having taken a Bible 
oath concerning the 
business. He told 
me the cases con- 
tained bar gold and 
church ornaments, 
and that he was taking 
them to Cocos Island, 
about five hundred 
miles S.W. of the 
Panama coast, to be 
left there until the 
Civil War was over 
and the country more 
settled. He told me 
he had been engaged 
with Captain Morgan 
in the same thing, 
having made several 
trips to some islands 
off the Californian 
coast, but had never 
been to Cocos before, 
but had been told by 
Morgan that the 
island contained a 
cave suited for the 
job. He also told me that Morgan was a pirate, 
but as nothing had been proved against him 
he still enjoyed his liberty as a peaceful trader. 

“On arriving at Cocos we found the brig 
at anchor at what is called Wafer Bay on the 
chart. We were getting out the long-boat 
when Morgan came on board and I was pre- 
sented to him. Then we got the cases up. 
It took us all day to get them on shore, 
where Morgan and I mounted guard over 
them until next morning, when Thompson 
came on shore with a hand-cart and some 
breakfast for us. He loaded the cart and set 
off towards the centre of the island, following 
a small stream for about a mile, when the 
country seems to open to the right with over- 
hanging rocks which form a cave. A hundred 
and fifty paces to the right is a large hole, which 
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FACSIMILE OF THE SECOND CHART, SHOWING THE WHEREABOUTS OK THE CAVE WHICH 
IS MINUTELY DESCRIBED IN THE ACCOMPANYING TEXT. 



we found leading into a cave 
below, formed of rock, tightly 
wedged in places, but in 
others the stream was wash- 
ing the roof away, which I 
thought would very soon cave 
in. I was lowered down into 
the lower chamber, together 
with Thompson. When 
Morgan passed us the cases 
one fell and broke open. I 
saw thirteen gold bars about 
six inches square and thirty- 
six inches long. We got the 
stuff stowed away by dark, 
when, with lanterns, we 
worked until midnight, 
closing the mouth of the 
lower chamber, which we 
marked with a large slab 
of stone. 

“ We got on board by early 
morning, when at daybreak 
we were surprised to see the 
brig had vanished ! Morgan 
stormed and raved, saying 
what he would do to his mate 
if he ever saw him again, 
which he never did. 

“ After resting for a day 
I was landed to draw up a 
description of the hiding- 
place of the gold, which 1 
did by the stars. I made 
three copies — one each for 
Morgan, Thompson, and me. 

I sewed my copy inside my 
waistcoat,’ as I was afraid the 
others meant to steal it. I 
had to watch myself, for 
now I knew their secret I 
thought they would try to get me out of 
the way. 

“Two days after leaving Cocos we sighted a 
large schooner, which we boarded, and after 
robbing her of all her stores we set her crew 
adrift, murdered the captain and mate, and 
sank her. 

“The next day it came on to blow, and the 
Mary Dier strained herself all to pieces, so we 
got the boats out. I was told off for the star- 
board quarter boat with three men ; Thompson 
the larboard quarter boat; Morgan the long- 
boat, with nine men each. We had to leave 
the ship in a hurry towards the last, as she was 
settling fast. We lay together for some time, 
for the wind and sea had gone down. 

“ I asked Thompson if he had the papers. 
He said, 1 No/ Both he and Morgan had left 



the ship without anything belonging to them. 
I told them I had done the same, all the time 
having my papers in my vest. It was arranged 
that we should land about ten miles to the 
southward of Panama, there to wait if the boats 
were separated. 

“ It came on to blow about midnight, when 
one of the men in my boat made a rush aft to 
where I was sitting to stab me. Another man 
grabbed him, and in the struggle they both fell 
overboard and I never saw them again. Two 
days after we were picked up by a sloop bound 
for Panama City from Lima. Here I landed; 
the other man who was picked up with me died 
of fever before we reached Panama. 

“ I stayed with some friends in Panama for 
about three weeks, when I shipped in a barque 
bound for England. I went to Liverpool, where 
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I heard that a British man-of-war had picked up 
a pirate crew on the Pacific station, and that a 
merchant captain named Thompson had charged 
one Morgan with having been a pirate, and by 
some means or other had managed to save him- 
self by turning evidence against Morgan. That 
Morgan was hung, and a few weeks after Thomp- 
son himself died. It has come to light that 
Thompson was as much a pirate as Morgan, but 
he was under the protection of some rich monks 
at Panama. 

“ One of the crew of the Mary Dier gave 
evidence of having been to an island in the 
Pacific to bury church ornaments, etc., but not 
knowing the name of the island could not say 
for certain where it was.. Anyway, there is a 
reward for any of the crew of the Mary Dier 
that was picked up after the wreck. So I shall 
never be able to make use of these papers for 
fear of being charged with being a pirate also. 

“ No doubt the church people of Panama 
City would give a good price to know where the 
gold was, which could never be found without 
these papers, so I will keep them in the hopes 
of someone of my family finding them and 
getting the reward. Morgan and Thompson's 
statement was that they were wrecked after 
leaving some islands off the 
coast of Peru. Morgan’s brig 
was captured by an American 
frigate some weeks after, and 
the crew hung. 

“ (Signed) 

VV. E. Hammond Smith. 

“ Jan. 4th, 1831.” 

This is my copy of the old 
man’s parchment, as made by 
me on September 2nd, 1891. 

That night Smith asked me 
to leave the ship with him 
and go in search of the gold, 
but I thought the whole thing 
a myth and declined. Find- 
ing he could not persuade me 
to accompany him, the old 
man gave me an address in 
San Francisco where I could 
communicate with him for 
three months after we arrived 
at Acapulco. He told me 
that if I should alter my mind 
by the time the Lodestar 
arrived at her next port 
(Tacoma, Washington) I was 
to leave the ship and work 
my way down the coast in one 
of the steamers, which was 
quite easy in those days. 

I laughed at the old man’s 

Vol. xv. -63. 



earnestness, telling him I did not believe his 
papers were true. “ They are so old,” 1 said, 
“ that even if the story is correct I expect the 
treasure has been found by somebody.” 

“ Ah,” said he, “ that is where the yarn comes 
in which I will tell you another time.” 

On September 4th we arrived at Acapulco, 
and came to an anchor in the fine harbour, 
close to the liner San Bias. Smith came up to 
me and, pointing her out, said : — 

“ That is the steamer that is going to carry 
me to ’Frisco.” 

That evening he and I sat on the fo’c’s’le 
head until long after midnight, and in the still- 
ness of the summer night I heard the “ yarn ” 
he had promised to tell me. 

It was a fine night, and stifling hot ; the moon 
was full, shining beautifully on the placid water. 
I knew the old fellow was almost blind on such 
nights as these, so I got out my pocket-book in 
order to make notes of his story, if possible. 
We sat on the deck in the moonlight, with our 
backs to the capstan. I had my book and 
pencil on my right, while Smith was on my left. 
After we had lit our pipes he sent me aft to look 
round and make certain there was no one about, 
for he did not want to be overheard. I went 
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aft — round one side and back the other— and 
reported all well Then I sat down again, and 
he started off : — 

“ My father was chief officer of the Mary 
Dier at the time that golden treasure was taken 
to Cocos Island. 1 need not go into details, as 
you have read the papers. My father died in 
1831, and left two children — myself and my 
sister. I was then eight months old. My 
mother left Liverpool and went to live with her 
mother on her poultry farm in the Midlands. 
That was where I was brought up, and there I 
stayed until I was fifteen, when, in 1846, I went 
to sea in a whaler, bound for the South Seas. I 
never saw England again until 1851, when I 
paid a visit to the farm, where I heard that my 
grandmother had died, leaving the place to my 
mother. I spent a few days at home ; then I 
went off again to sea, where I stayed until the 
Civil War in America broke out, when I joined 
the Northern Army and served throughout the 
war. 

“Then I became an American citizen, and 
married and settled down, but after twelve 
months my wife died. Then — in 1868 — I came 
to England once more, where I learnt that my 
mother had been dead since 1862. The farm 
was left to me, in charge of my sister. But 
what did I know about farming ? I asked my 
sister for all the spare money she could let me- 
have, and said I would go off to sea again. She 
told me there were several things I ought to have 
in my keeping — my father’s sea-chest, papers, 
etc. — but 1 would not listen to her. To go away 
to sea again was all I wanted. 

“ I then shipped for Australia, where I stayed 
until 1880, making a fortune and spending it 
again. I came home in 1880, after making 
away with fifteen thousand pounds in six years. 
I came home to my sister penniless, and she, 
poor soul, took me in, clothed me, and gave 
me all the money she had. Then I went to 
London and shipped for New Zealand, where I 
stayed until 1886, when I made up my mind to 
settle down. When I reached England I spent 
all my pay in three days, and, being ashamed 
to face my sister again, I left for ’Frisco, where 
I stayed until last year. Then I took a run 
home in a little barque bound for London. I 
went straight home to my sister, who I found 
just the same as ever, only looking older, of 
course. She had never married. She begged 
and prayed me to stay at home with her, for 
she found the farm too much for her. As the 
place was my own I thought I could but try it, 
for I had never spent more than a week in the 
place since I was a boy. 

“ One day, u hile my sister was away at the 
market town, I thought J would lQok round 



and find the things she was anxious that I 
should take charge of. I went upstairs into the 
attic, and there discovered the old sea-chest 
that I remembered belonged to my father. 
With some difficulty I broke it open. There I 
found this watch ” — here he showed me a very 
old-fashioned timepiece, as large as a cricket- 
ball — “a compass, books, and the old leather 
waistcoat that I am now wearing. I found it 
had a secret pocket in it, and in this pocket 
were the papers I showed you the other day. 
You can guess my surprise. My sister told me 
when she came home that my mother never 
knew what was in the pocket, for she could not 
read a word, and she also told me that no one 
had opened the chest- since my mother’s death, 
the key having been lost years before she died. 
I stayed up all night looking at the papers, 
trying to find out what the business all meant, 
but I could not make out one-half of what is 
written there. I tried to think what to do, but 
could not decide upon any definite plan, so I 
told my sister I should sell up the farm and go 
away to find the treasure. 

“ From that day the poor woman seemed 
to pine away. I stayed with her until after 
Christmas, when she died, after keeping her bed 
for a month. I was now quite alone in the 
world, so I sold up the farm, put on my father’s 
waistcoat, and went to Barry, where I knew 
there were several ships sailing for the west 
coast of America. I should have paid my 
passage, but like a fool I stayed in Cardiff 
spending my money until I had only three 
hundred pounds left out of the twelve hundred 
which I received for my farm. Then I decided 
to work my passage, as I knew I should want all 
the money when I got to ’Frisco, for there I 
shall have to give about one hundred and fifty 
pounds for a boat. If you don’t come with me 
I shall go by myself, for as sure as there is a 
heaven above I believe my papers to be the 
only ones in existence relating to the treasure, 
and you are the only stranger who has ever set 
eyes on them. You saved my life ; you can 
share the gold. Will you come ? For the last 
time, will you come ? There is a steamer here 
which leaves for ’Frisco at dawn.” 

I shook my head. 

“ You will not come ? ” he continued, sadly. 
“ You think me mad ; I can see it. You will 
regret your decision when you hear that I have 
found the treasure. Now, shake hands^ my boy, 
for this is the last you will see of me. If they 
make inquiries to-morrow, remember, you know 
nothing. Good-bye, and God bless you, for you 
saved my life.” 

And so I left him, firmly convinced in my 
own mind that the man was mad. I went tq 
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my bunk, but not to sleep ; somehow or other 
the old fellow’s yarn had taken hold of me. 
What if it were true? I had a copy of the 
papers, but what good was it to me ? 

Next morning I was up in time to see the 



night. I packed my chest and put it on board 
the steamer Karoo , intending to fetch it at 
night. The Swift , however, went to sea on 
Wednesday morning one fireman short. This 
was a great disappointment to me, but, as the 
Karoo was bound to ’Frisco and 
was to sail in a day or two, I 
engaged myself to go in her. 

One night, while passing by 
the sawmills, I was knocked on 
the head by some unknown 
assailant. I do not remember 
any more until I woke and found 
myself on a table with some 







(iOOD-HVK, AND GOD BLESS Y<»U, FOR YOU SAVED MY LIKE." 



San Bias go out. As she rounded the head I 
thought I saw Smith on her deck waving his 
hat, but could not be sure of it. Anyhow, 
Smith was never again seen aboard the Lodestar . 
How he left the ship and got on the steamer I 
do not know, unless he made arrangements with 
one of the numerous boatmen that came off to 
us. I tried to forget him, but could not — that 
strange old man and his waistcoat packed with 
papers and bank-notes had got on my mind. 
On the voyage to Tacoma I determined to run 
away from the ship and join him in ’Frisco, 
heartily wishing I had gone with him in the 
first place. 

We left Acapulco on October nth, 1891, 
bound for Tacoma, where we arrived on 
December nth. Here I made eager inquiries 
as to steamers going south, and finally engaged 
myself as fireman on board the Swift for sixteen 
dollars, arranging to join her on Wednesday 



men standing round me. I found I was in a 
sailors’ boarding-house in Old Tacoma, where I 
stayed three weeks, until one morning Captain 
Nolan, of the Lodestar , walked into the house. 

“ Now, then, young fellow, what are youi 
doing here?” he asked, sternly. 

I felt a fool, but I made the best of matters 
and followed him down to the ship. How the 
other fellows laughed to see the would be 
deserter brought back like a runaway school- 
boy ! To my great joy I found my chest safe 
on board, the captain of the Karoo having 
kindly sent it back to my ship. Unlocking it, 
I found it just as I had left it. All things con- 
sidered, I was not sorry to get on board again. 

After we left Tacoma I soon forgot old Smith 
and his yarn, dismissing it from my mind as the 
ravings of a semi-lunatic. We were bound for 
Dublin, where we arrived on the 7th of 
July, 1892, 
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I went home for a week or two, when I made 
my mother a present of my old copy-book, also 
some sketches I had made, which she prized 
very much. 

I joined my ship again, when we went to 
Barry once more to load coal for South America. 
From there we went to Newcastle, Australia, 
and thence to San Diego, Cal. It was while 
there that 1 heard the last of my old messmate 
Smith. 

I was walking on the beach at Point Loma 
with a gentleman from the merchant's office, 
when the San Bias came in on her way south, 
sending a boat ashore in charge of an officer to 
land some passengers. After they had stepped 
out I asked the officer to put my friend and I 
on board the Lodestar, which he kindly con- 
sented to do. During our trip the officer in- 
formed me that he knew my ship, having been 
on the San Bias when we came to anchor in 
Acapulco harbour in 1891. When the liner left, 
he said, she tpok away an old man belonging to 



our ship who gave his name as Smith and 
always wore a leather waistcoat. While sitting 
on the rail one day he lost his balance and fell 
overboard, and, although the ship was at once 
stopped and a boat launched, he was never 
found. And that was the last of Smith ! 

The officer’s story upset me very much, for 
it brought back to my mind what a narrow 
escape I had had of landing myself in a serious 
predicament. He told me that they searched 
the old man’s belongings, but could find nothing 
to tell them who he was or anything about him. 
They found a lot of gold and silver, however, 
besides some Bank of England notes, all of 
which were handed over to the Consul at San 
Francisco. 

And so my story ends. Poor Smith’s zealously- 
guarded papers no doubt went down with him, 
hidden in that ancient waistcoat, and now rest 
somewhere at the bottom of the wide Pacific. 
If so, my rough copies are the only ones in 
existence 
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Across the Great Snow-Desert of Iceland. 

THE STORY OF A RECORD JOURNEY. 

By T. S. Muir and J. H. Wigner. 

“ It will scarcely be believed,” write the authors, “ that as late as the beginning of the twentieth century 
any part of Europe still remained unexplored. Yet it is quite true that up till last summer an area of 
some four thousand square miles was a mystery to map-makers.” Messrs. Muir and Wigner cleared 
up that mystery by making a journey which had never been made before — a journey which competent 
authorities pronounced all but impossible. Below, illustrated with their own photographs, will be 
found the explorers’ interesting account of this noteworthy trip into the unknown. 



I. 



H T will scarcely be believed that as 
late as the beginning of the twentieth 
century any part of Europe still re- 
mained unexplored. Indeed, some 
authorities on geography almost 
scoffed at the very idea. Yet it is quite true 
that up till last summer an area of some four 
thousand square miles was a mystery to map- 
makers. This mystery it was left to my com- 
panion and myself to elucidate — at least in 
part. 

Most people think of Iceland— if they think of 
it at all — as a small island away in the top left- 
hand corner of Europe, and covered, of course, 
with ice and snow for the greater part of the year. 
In their minds rise hazy notions of Hekla, the 
geysers, ponies, moss, poppies, and, in some few, 
of sagas and Mr. Hall Caine. It surprises them 
— to put it mildly— to be told that Iceland is 
nearly one-fourth larger than Ireland, that it has 
a language and a literature of its own and a 
history extending back more than a thousand 
years, that Hekla is only one among a dozen 
great volcanic centres, that there are rivers, 
some of which pour more water into the sea 
than the Hudson, and snowfields compared to 
which those of the Alps are infants. It was one 
of those snowfields — the Vatna Jokull — that the 
writers crossed last summer. Thirty years ago 
a Mr. Watts traversed it at its shortest diameter, 
from south to north, but the information con- 
tained in his book is both meagre and con- 
fusing ; further, the Right Hon. Mr. Bryce once 
said that no one would ever cross it from east to 
west — and so we resolved to attempt it. 

It was a queer way of spending a holiday, our 
friends said, to drag sledges for miles and miles 
across an unexplored snow-desert, to endure 
hardships, to run grave risks, and all because no 
one had ever been there before. All sorts of 
disasters were prophesied, among which total 
failure was the least, and a nice cold, unmarked 
grave in the snow the greatest. Even Mr. 
Sigurdsson, the well-known guide and com- 
panion of Dr. Thorodssen in his numerous 



explorations in Iceland, in a courteous reply to 
our request for information, said that ‘‘every- 
body who intends to cross that snow-desert runs 
the risk of losing his life,” and that “it must be 
the least interesting trip in the world.” It is but 
fair to add that when we appeared in Reykjavik 
after our journey Mr. Sigurdsson was among the 
first to offer congratulations. 

On the i st of August, 1904, we landed at 
Faskrudsfjord, on the east coast of Iceland. 
This port, or rather calling-station, is a scattered 
array of little houses built of wood and corru- 
gated iron, with a hospital controlled by the 
French Deep Sea Mission, a small manufactory 
of bitters, a post-office, and a couple of stores, 
all redolent of the fishing industry. Here Mr. 
Fridgeirsson, the agent of the steamship company 
and manager of the principal store, at once 
took us in charge, assisted us in the lengthy 
negotiations involved in the hiring of guide and 
ponies, and politely compelled us to partake of 
his hospitality. In the evening he showed us 
where to pitch our tent — for we decided to 
break ourselves in at once — but he did not 
allow us to retire to it without the fortification 
of a good supper. Next day he did not relax 
his efforts, and we actually started off about 
noon, twenty-four hours after our landing. 

In theory, at least, our cavalcade was not 
unimposing. We had eight ponies — one for 
the guide, one each for ourselves, three for the 
baggage, and two spare ones. Our guide was a 
gentle youth of seventeen, the only part of 
whose name we could pronounce was “ Magnus.” 
He spoke most beautiful English, and that, so 
far as we could discover, was his sole qualifi- 
cation for the post. On this first day Magnus, 
in the van, held a rope tied to the leading 
baggage pony, each of the others being attached 
to his neighbour in front by a rope fixed by a 
simple loop over a peg in the middle of the 
saddle, while we brought up the rear. Every 
hundred yards or so one or other of those vile 
animals, stopping to contemplate the beauties 
of Nature, would jerk its loop off the peg. Then 
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From a) a typical lowland farmhouse. 

it would wander away to the nearest grass. 
Magnus would throw himself from his steed, 
pursue and capture the erring creature, and 
bring it back to the path. Meanwhile the 
remaining five would endeavour to reach five 
different patches of herbage, only partially 
restrained by our long whips and remonstrances 
in a foreign tongue. After getting them all 
together Magnus would put on the loops again, 
and all would be well for another quarter of an 
hour. 

Our baggage, with the exception of the sledge 
and ski, was packed in waterproof sacks, two of 
which made a load. Only one of the ponies 
would look at the weird package of sledge and 
ski, and even it never got fully happy with them. 
About twenty times a day the sledge would get 
tilted and drag along the ground, compelling 
Magnus to dismount and readjust it. Hence 
our pace was by no means 
rapid — indeed, it never 
exceeded three miles an 
hour, and must usually 
have been much less. The 
distance as the crow flies 
from Faskrudsfjord to the 
edge of the snowfield is 
about forty miles ; our 
tortuous route made it a 
little over a hundred, and 
we took five days doing it. 

On the second day 
Magnus abandoned the 
loop idea on the ground 
that the animals would go 
faster. They certainly did, 
but in wrong directions, 
and most of our time was 
spent in chivvying them 



back to the track. 
It was hard and 
irritating work, 
and so, perhaps, 
on that account 
the country we 
passed through 
seemed the drear- 
iest in creation. 
The lower hill- 
sides sparsely 
covered with 
heather and bil- 
berry bushes; 
above, bare stones 
all grey and deso- 
late ; the valleys, 
endless prospects 
[Photo. of stony pasture 
with a stream 
running down the middle ; at long intervals 
a solitary farmhouse, a huddled mass of stone 
and turf walls with domed grass roofs, and in 
the centre a glaring monstrosity of wood and 
corrugated iron, in front a plot of turnips and 
potatoes and weeds — the whole a regular night- 
mare of poverty and meanness. 

It was not all desert, however. On the 
third day we came down to the Lagarfljot, 
a long, narrow lake which at its lower 
end comes close to the sea. Up its eastern 
shore we rode for two hours or more through 
one of the largest “forests” in Iceland. In 
some places the trees were nearly fifteen feet 
high, and we saw in a farmhouse a photograph 
of one whose top reached quite ten feet farther 
skywards ! 

To make an end of the business — which was 
what we then longed fervently to do — it was 



Front a] A SECTION OF ONE OF THE LARGEST “ FORESTS*' IN ICELAND. [Photo, 
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found necessary to en- 
gage a guide for the last 
two days, as Magnus 
had reached the limit of 
his knowledge. Our 
new friend was a wild- 
looking brigand, but he 
took things in hand at 
once. Far above the 
rapid Jokulsa he led us 
through mist and driv- 
ing rain to a shepherd’s 
hut, where we spent the 
night. Beside it was a 
hot spring, small, but 
satisfactory. The water 
required but little arti- 
ficial heat to make it 
boil for tea, while for 
washing purposes it 
was just right. If we 
could only have carried 
it along with us, we 
thought ! 

Next morning we were astir at an early 
hour, eager for our first sight of the Vatna 
Jokull. The mist was still low, however, and 
a thin rain made travelling somewhat uncom- 
fortable. On we went close under the un- 
seen mass of Snaefell until, about noon, the 
fog began to lift. Straight ahead of us the 
horizon was filled by a dull grey mass like 
a wall of thick cloud. For at least a quarter 
of an hour we rode on, idly wondering what 
it was, when suddenly we recognised it to be a 
large glacier from which the Jokulsa, the glacier 
river, emerged in many slate-coloured streams. 

Presently we reached another stone hut, of 
smaller dimen- 
sions than the 
last. Here we 
off-saddled for 
two hours to 
rest the horses. 

Gradually a 
wind from the 
snowfield blew 
away the last 
remnants of 
mist and dis- 
closed the grey 
glacier, coming 
from a snow- 
plateau which 
glittered white 
and dazzling in 
the sunshine. 

Eagerly we 
gazed, for we 



$o$ 

were now to learn for 
the first time whether 
it was possible for our 
expedition even to 
begin. No travellers 
to our knowledge had 
preceded us in this 
district with the excep- 
tion of Burton, who 
had paid a flying visit 
to the shoulder of 
Snaefell, the mountain 
which now loomed 
above us. His infor- 
mation, if meagre, was 
comforting ; but, as we 
afterwards discovered, 
inaccurate. However, 
it may easily be im- 
agined that the next 
few moments were full 
of anxiety. After a 
keen inspection we 
turned and nodded to 
one another, as if to say, “So far, so good!” 
The glacier sloped gently upwards, and no 
crevasses of any size were to be seen. Away 
to the right was an enormous moraine, from 
which, here and there, long tongues of snow 
ran horizontally to the glacier. One of these 
would provide an easy pathway, and to the 
nearest of them we resolved to steer. 

Crossing a torrent by a somewhat deep 
ford, which some of the horses rather jibbed 
at, we rode up a slope composed of smooth 
limestone rocks, arranged like the broad 
steps of an easy staircase. Soon the ground 
got much rougher, although more level, and 

the horses had 
to pick their 
way very care- 
fully among 
large stones. 
At length the 
guides refused 
to go any far- 
ther, but we 
induced them 
to advance a 
few hundred 
yards more to 
the edge of 
the actual mo- 
rain e, where 
we finally 
halted beside 
a large boulder. 
Our goods 
having been 
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unloaded, we paid off the guides, who wasted 
no time in mounting, and with baggage 
ponies now released from their loads soon 
disappeared from sight. At 6.30 p.m. we were 
left alone. 

For the next three hours we were much too 
busy to moralize, even had we been inclined, 
and after that we preferred to go to sleep at 
once. Our boulder was about twenty-five feet 
high and bulky in proportion. Round one side 
of it flowed a stream from the glacier, while 
against the other was a bank of fine sand, evi- 
dently deposited in times of flood. In this 
we soon levelled with our ice-axes a sunk plat- 
form, on which we pitched the tent. As will 
be seen from the illustrations, this tent was by 
no means palatial in 
dimensions. As a matter 
of fact it was four and 
a half feet high, six and a 
half feet long, and four 
and a half feet broad aj 
the bottom. The material 
was stout unbleached 
calico, and over the roof 
was a detachable cover of 
light waterproof stuff which 
kept out the rain wonder- 
fully well. The floor was 
sewn on to the sides, a 
precaution which subse- 
quently proved of the 
greatest value, especially 
in snow-storms and high 
winds. It was supported 
by two ski-poles, one at 
each end, passed through r,vma\ 



holes in the roof and floor. 
Fortunately we had brought 
an extra ground sheet of 
waterproof canvas, and 
when camped on snow we 
tried, somewhat unsuccess- 
fully, to protect ourselves 
still further from the cold 
with odds and ends of sack- 
ing. Our sleeping - bags 
were of Jaeger material. 

That first night we had 
a great dinner to celebrate 
the real beginning of our 
trip. Themenu was a sort 
of resume of all our stores 
— pea-soup, hot bacon, 
hung beef, ship’s biscuit, 
butter, cheese, sweet biscuit, 
jam, figs, raisins, and sugar. 
[ Photo. The next morning was 

spent in unpacking all 
the sacks, which, of course, up till now had been 
arranged for conveyance on horseback and not 
on sledges. One sack we filled with things we 
should not need for some time, another with a 
week’s provisions, two with necessaries not 
immediately required ; and the last was set 
aside for our tent and sleeping-bags. We had 
in addition our own rucksacks, containing instru- 
ments, camera, and private belongings, while a 
third rucksack contained tools and various odds 
and ends. Our library consisted of “ Hints to 
Travellers,” in two volumes, “ Omar Khayydm,” 
“Great Expectations,” “Don Quixote”— the 
two latter peculiarly appropriate to our enter- 
prise —and last, but not least, a pack of cards. 
Many a weary hour in our little tent, when the 
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wind was raging and the snow was drifting 
without, did we pass in playing the old-world 
game of piquet. 

In the afternoon we took our ski up to the 
glacier, and, after practising a little on a snow- 
patch, set out in a south-westerly direction to 
prospect our route. The slope was very gentle, 
and there were no crevasses wo;th mentioning. 
The going was fairly easy so long as we kept to 
the old snow near the edge, but when we struck 
bare ice we should have saved some time and 
several fails had we taken off our ski and carried 
them. Every few yards, too, we would come to 
a surface stream which the afternoon sun had 
swollen to a raging torrent. Some we merely 
walked across on our seven-foot ski, others, 
which were wider, required more respectful 
negotiation. Here and there the blue ice was 
coated with a film of black, slimy mud, which 
was evidently the result of some volcanic 
eruption, and which did not conduce to rapid 
progress. After going about two miles we 
halted and prepared to turn back. 

It is difficult to convey in words an idea of 
the scene, but its most prominent characteristic 
was desolation. We had a sensation of utter 



divorce from animated Nature which we imagine 
would be difficult of attainment even in the 
Polar regions. In the Alps it is impossible to 
get more than a day’s journey from human 
habitations— even from far away up on the 
shoulder of Mont Blanc one can see and hear 
the trains in the valley below. Here, however, 
we were absolutely cut off from our fellow- 
creatures. Away in front were the white slopes 
which led to the mysterious snow-plateau we 
had come to cross, to the right a vast lava- 
desert inhabited by no living thing, while 
behind, towering four thousand feet above us, 
was the glittering, corniched summit of Snaefell, 

Vol. xv. — 64 . 



which seemed to bar our retreat. We knew 
how difficult, even how dangerous, it would be 
to find our way back to civilization across the 
unfathomable and trackless bogs without guides 
and without horses. There was nothing for it 
but to go forward. We have since found that 
thoughts like these did arise in our minds and 
cause, perhaps, a momentary qualm, but our 
conversation at the time was confined to express- 
ing our satisfaction that all was plain sailing so 
far as we could see. 

We were up betimes next morning, and 
carried all except immediate necessaries up to 
the glacier. The distance was only some three 
hundred yards, but it was very hard work. 
Moraines are proverbially villainous, but this 
one was exceptionally depraved. 

We had two sledges, one kindly lent by Mr. 
W. S. Bruce, of the “ Scotia ” Antarctic Expedi- 
tion ; the other an iron framework, which we now 
proceeded to fit to our extra pair of ski. 

When all was ready we loaded the “ Scotia,” 
or big sledge, leaving the little one for the tent 
and week’s provisions, and started to tow it on 
foot. It was impossible to wear ski, as they had 
not enough grip, and the weight of the sledge 
pulled us back ; indeed, 
sometimes it took the 
combined strength of both 
of us to move it at all. 
Progress, therefore, was 
painfully slow. The sur- 
face streams, too, gave 
great trouble. At first we 
gaily hauled the sledge 
across them, trusting to 
luck and to the length of 
the runners, but two or 
three capsizes taught us 
caution. So when we 
came to a stream we got 
the sledge as near to it 
as possible; then one of 
us went to the other side 
and pulled gingerly, while 
the other pushed and steadied it at the same timq. 
Things went well enough when we reached the 
bare ice, but beyond it we found a repulsive 
mixture of snow and water, which almost broke 
our hearts and certainly wetted our feet. A 
very little of this soon proved sufficient, so we 
left the sledge on a convenient patch of gravel, 
put on our ski, and returned “home,” as we 
called it, to Boulder Camp to eat and sleep. 

In the morning we bade a final farewell to 
our first camp, took everything up the glacier, 
loaded the little sledge, and towed it up to the 
big one. After rearranging the loads we went 
on again with the former, travelling through 




From a ] A curious cone of ice covered with black volcanic mud. [Photo. 
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THE SLEDGES FULLY LOADED Ul* FOK THE JOURNEY— OWING TO THE DIFFICULT 1ES OF THE ROUTE 

From a] they could only be taken forward one at a time. [ Photo . 



slush and water, still keeping near the edge of 
the glacier, till, reaching a projecting tongue of 
solid ground, we camped. Clearing away the 
sharper stones we pitched the tent on small 
gravel, which turned out to be wonderfully soft. 
When we thought the snow hard enough we 
went back to the big sledge, and with much 
labour — for the going was still execrably bad — 
towed it up opposite to camp. The sum total 
of about eight hours* work, spread over two 
days, was an advance of two miles ! This was 
not good enough, and the following morning we 
had a serious consultation. We realized that 
the business of exploring, like any other, requires 
learning, and that during the last two days we 
had been using our strength to little purpose. 
It was clear enough that the daytime was not 
suited for our work ; that we must travel by night 
and sleep and rest during the hours of bright 
sunshine. 

It must be remembered that now, at least, 
night was only a relative term. At midnight it 
was quite light enough for our purposes. How- 
ever, at present it was much too warm, even 
at night — the thermometer at 3 a.m. read 
thirty-nine degrees — so we resolved to stay 
where we were, making little excursions on ski, 
until it got colder. For the rest of the day we 
had plenty of occupation in making our tent 
more comfortable, building a shelter wall at the 
back, taking angles with the sextant, and killing 
dozens of a peculiarly virulent specimen of 
insect resembling a horse-fly, which insisted on 
crawling inside everything. 

Next morning we set out on ski with the in- 
tention of climbing a mountain about five miles 
south of the camp, whence to reconnoitre 
our route. We took with us provisions for the 
day, instruments, camera, an ice-axe, and the 



Alpine rope. After cross- 
ing the bare ice we made 
good progress on the 
gently sloping neve , which 
was seamed with numer- 
ous but very small cre- 
vasses. When close under 
our peaklet we turned 
sharp to the right to avoid 
a big bergsehrund , and 
went straight up the north- 
west face, at first on snow, 
and then, taking off our 
ski, on loose stones to 
the summit. We found 
ourselves at one end of 
a semicircular ridge en- 
closing a huge crater-like 
hollow filled with snow. 
A few yards below us was 
a little plateau almost covered with the lovely 
blooms of the Ranunculus glacialis, an Alpine 
plant found only once before in Iceland. The 
view to the south and east was closed by seething 
cloud, but to the north and west all was clear, 
the sugar-loaf volcano of Herdubreith, fifty miles 
off, standing out with startling distinctness. 
Nothing could be seen to the south-west but an 
endless plain of snow unbroken by a single rock. 
We had intended to work round the rim of the 
huge crater, but a snowstorm came on, and 
after waiting over two hours for it to clear we 
gave it up and returned to camp, our ski taking 
us down the snow-slope in fine style. 

All that night it rained hard, but next evening 
we were able to put in a couple of hours* work 
with the big sledge, and on August 13th we 
took the final plunge into the mysterious snow- 
field with all our equipment. Our method was 
to take the sledges on one at a time, so that we 
went every inch of the way three times over. 
We would tow one sledge until we were ex- 
hausted, then would rest ourselves by putting 
on the ski and going back for the other. On 
the 13th we advanced camp three miles, and 
on the 14th four. On the latter day we were 
enveloped in thick, wet fog which, when we 
pitched the tent at 11.30 a.m., had changed to 
snow. Here we remained for forty-eight hours 
while the storm raged wildly without. 

Somehow or other, by dint of sleep, food, 
books, tobacco, and piquet, the time passed. 
The snow ceased on the morning of the 16th 
and the mist showed signs of clearing away. 
As we required fuel we went back a few hundred 
yards for the “ Scotia,** having some trouble in 
finding it, as the tracks were completely covered 
up, and brought it on to camp. 

The weather still improving we packed up 
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and started.' We had no room in the tent for 
much beside ourselves, so many odds and ends 
in constant use were always put outside close to 
the walls. Most of these were excavated with 
some little trouble, owing to the snow having 
drifted over them and set hard, but one or two 
things were unfortunately left behind, including 
the geological hammer, which had proved very 
useful for knocking in the tent-pegs. The new 
snow, along with a temperature slightly below 
freezing-point, had so improved the surface that 
now for the first time w$ were able to tow a 
sledge apiece, and we made such good progress 
that, in spite of a compulsory halt owing to 



illness, by io a.m. on the 18th we had advanced 
nearly sixteen miles. 

The evening before we had been going 
excellently, first by daylight and then by the 
rays of the moon. 

Suddenly, in the far distance, out of the dead 
whiteness rose a small black mass. For quite 
half an hour we said nothing to each other, fear- 
ing it might be cloud, then we both shouted, 
“ Breakers ahead ! ” Without doubt it was a 
rock peak on the southern margin of the snow 
sea. All at once, however, it was blotted out, 
and in less than no time we were wrapped in 
fog. It happened frequently that when all was 
going well mist would come down and make 
steering impossible. It was hard enough to 
strike a correct course in clear weather, for 
Snaefell had now dropped below the horizon, 
and the mass of Kverkfjoll to the north was too 
broad and shapeless to give more than a general 
indication. We had a compass, certainly, but 
let anyone try to steer by compass and haul a 
sledge at the same time, and he will find it very 
difficult. 

The leader would point his sledge in the proper 



direction and haul away, and the man behind 
would endeavour to keep him in the right path. 
After a few hundred yards a consultation of 
the compass would invariably show a deviation 
to the right, small enough in actual amount, but 
sufficient, if persisted in, to lead us far astray. At 
night, with the stars to go by, it was simple. 
Fog changed matters completely. With day- 
light it w r as just possible to work on from one 
slight discoloration on the surface to another, 
but at night these entirely disappeared. If ive 
had had a third man to walk in front, compass 
in hand, we could have gone on in any condi- 
tions. On the night in question we gave in 
about midnight aqd 
pitched camp — a task 
which, with frozen canvas, 
frozen ropes, and frozen 
fingers, was singularly un- 
pleasant. We were off 
again by 4 a.m., with the 
sun showing dimly through 
the fog. It could not dis- 
perse it, however, and for 
six hours we marched on 
doggedly, pursuing a mag- 
nificent fog-bow, which got 
larger and more ghostly as 
the fog grew thinner. 

The snow becoming 
very soft, we put up the 
tent at 10 a.m. and had 
a few hours’ sleep. We 
were awakened by the 
heat, the sun beating on the canvas roof 
and making the interior almost unbear- 
able. Outside, however, a cold wind was 

blowing, and the shade temperature was actually 

a little below freezing-point. In fact, it may be 
said now that on the snowfield we were never 
really warm except when working. If the sun 
was hot, the wind was cold ; if the air was calm, 
which rarely happened, it was also damp and 
chill. 

We had now a glorious view of those peaks 
seen momentarily the night before. In the clear 
air they seemed about five miles off, but they 
turned out to be more than double the distance. 
All through we were constantly deceived into 
under estimating distances, an error which was 
sometimes ludicrously reversed when we after- 
wards came to the thicker atmosphere of the 
lowlands. Our tent was pitched near the edge 
of a snow valley, round the head of which lay 
our route. On the other side rose a group of 
rock-crowned peaks, not very high, certainly, but 
quite imposing to us after the dead level of the 
plateau. Now these mountains, although objects 
of interest and even of beauty in our eyes, were 
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also causes of perplexity, for, granted that our cal- 
culations were right, they had no real existence ! 
The only alternatives were that the map was wrong 
or that these mountains had never been seen by 
man. There was no other way of settling the 
matter but to climb the highest and have a look 
round, so two days later we encamped within 
easy reach of its base. On the way we had to 
negotiate a series of large crevasses, which, as 
it was nearly dark when we reached them, pro- 
vided us w r ith some amusement. Immediately 
afterwards we had to ascend a steep slope, but, 
as we were now in grand condition, we just 
managed it without reverting to the old method 
of two men to one sledge. 

Next day, released from 
the drudgery of sledge- 
hauling, w-e went merrily 
up our mountain. One 
side of its summit was 
a gentle slope of much- 
weathered volcanic debris , 
consisting of tufa, obsi- 
dian, and cinders ; the 
other was a sheer preci- 
pice of basalt swooping 
down to the glacier two 
or three hundred feet 
below. The first object of 
interest, however, was a 
tiny trickle of water be- 
side a snow-patch, being 
the first we had seen for 
a week except what we 
melted on the cooking- 



stove. Then the photo- 
grapher - surveyor to the 
expedition set to work 
with camera and sextant, 
while the meteorologist- 
geologist swung thermo- 
meters and hacked off 
chunks of rock with an 
ice-axe. 

Unfortunately, envious 
cbuds robbed us of some 
of the view, but we caught 
gli npses to the south- 
south-west of a fine snow- 
peak, which could be no 
other than the Oraefa 
Jokull, a mountain which had been triangulated, 
and therefore provided a basis for our calculations. 
Below us a magnificent glacier, the Breithamerkr 
Jokull, far larger than any in the Alps, swept 
grandly southwards until it disappeared beneath 
a mass of cloud which hid the sea. Scrambling 
down to a little ledge jutting out of the precipice, 
we proceeded to enjoy the warm sunshine, which, 
as usual, was cheated of great part of its warmth 
by a strong breeze. Towards evening rising 
mists warned us to return, and, shooting down 
the steep snow-slope in orthodox fashion, we 
soon reached camp, feeling somewhat relieved 
from the uncertainty of the past few days. 




From a) the great bkeithamfrkk glacier. {Photo, 
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CHECKMATE ! 

By Hiram P. Bailey. 

The amusing history of a one-sided courtship. The author’s predicament and flight seem ludicrous 
enough on the surface, but those familiar with the passionate Mexican temperament, and the jealous 
fiiry of which it is capable, will know that a very real danger underlay the perplexing situation in 

which Mr. Bailey found himself. 



D T is not usually the case for a young 
man to be in a position to report a 
love incident in which he, as the 
gentleman in the case, plays the 
ignoble part of endeavouring to 
escape from his lady-love as though fleeing from 
a venomous dragon. Yet such was the distress- 
ing state of affairs in the moving story I propose 
to relate. 

At the outset I wish to say that lam not an 
Adonis, but I possess in some degree the art of 
making myself agreeable. This art, in my case, 
strange to say, proved to be the stumbling-block 
which precipitated me into one of the worst 
“ scrapes ” I have ever figured in. . 

At the time of the incident — 1896 — I was 
located in a small city called Edgemont, situated 
in the south-west corner of the State of South 
Dakota, almost on the borders of Wyoming, in 
the “wild and woolly West.” Edgemont is 
marked on most American maps with a large 
dot, which gives one the impression that the 
potentialities of the place would favourably com- 
pare with those of Boston or Manchester, but in 
reality there is not so very much difference 
between the size of the dot and the place itself. 

Among its leading features were its saloons 
and the railroad hotel, the latter a timber struc- 
ture rejoicing in the name of the Burlington. 
Edgemont could also boast — and, my word, it 
could boast ! — of a two-story hall, which on 
rare occasions was utilized by fifth or sixth rate 
theatrical companies for their performances, 
which sometimes degenerated into antics. 

As regards the inhabitants of the place, they 
consisted of the usual type of Westerners, with 
a sprinkling of Mexicans, Canadians, and 
“ tenderfeet,” or folks from the Eastern States. 
Among the Canadians I had been fortunate in 
securing a friend — a certain Dr. James, who 
had travelled and seen much for a young man. 

One evening in the autumn of 1896 he 
walked into my room to pass an hour or two, as 
was his wont when business was not over-brisk, 
and fixed himself comfortably in the only chair 
I possessed. He placed his heels on the top of 
the stove, and arranged his head and neck in 
the most suitable position to attack a cigar with 



advantage ; then he calmly inquired, between 
puffs, whether I intended going to the ball. 

“ What ball ? ’ inquired I. 

“ Why, at the Burlington.” 

“ This is the first time I have heard of it.” 

“ Well,” continued the doctor, “ Thorpe, the 
manager of the Burlington, asked me to request 
you to throw in your lot with the rest. The ball 
is an annual occurrence and is a fancy dress 
affair. All the folks appear in masks until 
supper-time ; that is the general custom in the 
West. There will be the pick of Dakota there. 
I went to the one held last year, and it was 
grand.” 

“ I see,” replied I. “ I guess I'll go. As you 
know, though, I shall be a complete stranger to 
the majority, especially the ladies.” 

“ Don’t worry ; I’ll put you on the trail,” he 
said, lightly. 

“ How about costumes, doctor ? ” 

“ Well, I am getting a bundle down from 
Deadwood, and if you like you can have your 
choice out of them as well. How would it be 
for me to tell them to include a few John Bull 
costumes ? You would look so fine as a Jack 
Tar that the ladies would rush you on sight.” 

“ All right ; anything for a quiet life,” 1 
replied, resignedly. 

The evening at last arrived, and not without 
trepidation I donned my costume and appeared 
as a full-fledged English Jack Tar. On the 
threshold of the Burlington I was met by Dr. 
James, who, speaking nautically, took me in tow 
and made everything smooth sailing. 

It was great fun speaking and dancing with 
one and the other, and having no idea as to 
their identity. At the height of my enjoyment, 
and perhaps an hour before supper — at which 
time all masks are removed — it chanced that 
the Fates had selected for me as partner in a 
waltz a young lady who was a superb dancer — 
the best I have ever met. How we glided over 
the floor that fateful night, accompanied by the 
dreamiest of music ! She appeared very pleased 
at my compliments, and was good enough to 
say she had enjoyed that particular dance better 
than any of the previous ones. 

“ Where did you learn to dance ? ” she asked, 
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as I led her to a seat. “ I notice your steps 
are slightly different to the ones used here.” 

“ Partly in England and partly in the East,” 
I replied. 

“ In England, did you say ? Tell me about 
England ; I do love to hear about the Britishers. 
You see, on my father’s ranch, away south, I 
don’t get to hear much outside news, and you 
are the first person I have met who can really 
speak with the British accent. How soft and 
mellow it is— just like Spanish ! ” 

“ Very well, senorita,” I replied, smiling. “ I 
say ‘senorita,’ for I gather from your own 
smooth accent that you are of Mexican birth. 
Do you know, you are the first real Mexican 
lady I have had the pleasure of meeting.” 

“ Oh ! is that so ? ” she said. “ But I am 
not real Mexican. My father is an American, 
but my mother is Mexican. Can you speak 
Spanish ? ” 

“Unfortunately, I can’t, but I should like to 
learn. Are you remaining in Edgemont long?” 

“ I don’t think so. 1 am staying with my 
father’s cousin, but he thinks I am so crazy — 
anyway, he says so— that I shall have to leave 
in a few days.” 

“Ah! there’s the signal for supper,” I said, 
presently. “ May I have the honour, senorita ? ” 
And I offered her 
my arm. 

She took it, and 
we tripped along to 
an adjacent room for 
supper. Arrived 
there the masks were 
dropped, and every- 
one stood, for the 
first time that even- 
ing, really face to 
face. My sweet- 
voiced partner’s face 
was remarkably hand- 
some, lit by lustrous 
black eyes of the true 
Castilian type, which 
she used to the 
greatest advan- 
tage. 

In the usual course 
of time the supper 
was dispatched. The 
senorita had told me 
in plaintive tones of 
her loneliness, and, 
taking pity on her 
plight, and overcome 
by the melting 
glances she threw at 
me, I asked her if she 



would care to go for a walk on the following day. 
I remember I felt pleased when she qonsented 
to meet me, for she was a charming conversa- 
tionalist. Next day arrived, and with it “The 
Only Genuine Bang-up-to-date Theatrical Com- 
pany in the North-West ” ! 

I located them at the hall, and found they 
intended giving a rendering of “ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin ” that evening ; although, as the “ boss ” 
took pains to inform me, “ It depends on 
whether we can pick up a dog that can chase 
Eliza. You see, stranger, we had a real hound 
to do it, but somehow he turned his toes to the 
sky away back in Dead wood. I suspicion he bit 
somebody or something and poisoned himself ; 
anyway, I feel very sorry about that hound. He 
was the best creature going on four legs I ever 
had that could chase ’Liza across the ice with 
any dramatic effect. I guess I’ll have to get a 
move on, and hunt another dog right here in 
this one-eyed place, or else there’ll be no show 
to-night.” 

A stroke of luck for them wa* the advent that 
day of about thirty cowboys, who had dropped 
into the town to purchase necessaries, and 
amused themselves en route by reckless dis- 
plays of riding and other accomplishments 
beloved of their tribe. 
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Thus, with the coming to town of the cow- 
boys, together with the civil, and uncivil, 
population of the town, the theatrical folks 
might reasonably expect a full and lively house. 

Towards evening I met the senorita at the 
prearranged spot, and after our friendly greet- 
ings were over I suggested a walk, winding up 
the evening with a seat in the show to witness 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 

The senorita fell in with the suggestion at 
once, and we strolled about, chatting gaily. I 
could not help noticing the confiding air, com- 
bined with a certain persuasive coyness — that 
deadly feminine weapon — with which she con- 
tinually attacked me. 

Ultimately we arrived 
at the Jiall in good time 
for the performance, 
getting there just ahead 
of a jovial crowd of cow- 
boys. We paid our 
dollars and took seats 
near the front, and then 
began to look about us. 

My reflections were 
abruptly interrupted by 
the discharging of a 
revolver in my immedi- 
ate vicinity, followed, 
not by human cries, 
but by the breaking and 
falling of glass. I 
turned round to see 
what was the matter, 
and beheld a cowboy, 
in a quiet, self-satisfied 
way, emptying the con- 
tents of a beheaded 
whisky bottle into a 
small drinking - horn, 
and modestly whistling 
as he did so. It ap- 
peared that, finding no 
implement handy that 
could remove the cork 
with the speed required, 
he had adopted the 
questionable expe- 
dient of blowing the head off the bottle with 
his “sixer.” 

At last the show commenced by the manager 
— which in this case meant the leading actor, 
stage-carpenter, prompter, etc., all rolled into 
one — announcing : “ Ladies and gents, I have 
been fortunate in being able to obtain a dog to 
do one of the leading parts. Most of you are 
aware I lost my hound that did the part in 
Deadwood, and as no understudy was provided 
for him it left me in a predicament. However, 



the dog I have has had an hour or two at the 
dramatic business this afternoon, and I guess I 
will be able to put him through all right. If he 
has any faults don’t blame me ” (he may have 
been afraid of a stray shot from the cowboy 
section of the audience), “ but blame this town 
that raised him. And now, ladies and gents, 
with your kind permission,” etc., etc. 

The curtain was then drawn to one side (not 
rolled up), and the first act commenced. I well 
remember the scene — it was a southern moon- 
light one, and the full moon looked down on a 
slumbering landscape. The moon that did 
service as a sentinel for this pleasing picture was 
of a ghastly pale shade 
with a dirty black spot 
near the centre of it, 
caused (as I afterwards 
ascertained) by a revol- 
ver-shot fired by some 
sportive gentleman who 
regarded the disc as a 
suitable and tempting 
target. 

Our friend the whisky- 
bottle man behind me 
was unable to refrain 
during the course of the 
evening from one at- 
tempt at the unoffend- 
ing moon, and I must 
say, in justice to him, 
that his shot was not a 
fraction of an inch from 
the centre, for I mea- 
sured the holes next 
day. 

The show proceeded, 
and kept the interest of 
the audience until the 
exciting act arrived in 
which the hound pur- 
sues the escaping slave 
Eliza across the ice- 
blocked river. When 
this portion of the play 
drew near the excite- 
ment in the hall was 
intense, especially among the cowboys, who 
regarded “ the dog chasing the woman part ” 
as likely to be the best of the piece. The 
moment arrived. Eliza, the fleeing slave, ap- 
peared, and leaped across the bank of the river 
on to the floating lumps of ice (whitewashed 
boxes nailed to the stage), quickly spring- 
ing from one block to the other until the 
opposite bank was reached. Then she dis- 
appeared into the wings, closely followed by 
a species of dog very much resembling an 
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English bulldog, who was “ doing ” the blood- 
hound. He bounded across the ice in a hop, 
skip, and a jump fashion, and when nearly 
across, and almost on the heels of Eliza, he gave, 
a beautiful leap upwards which was finished in 
the wings, giving a vivid impression that he had 
sprung on to the escaping Eliza. In reality, 
I found afterwards he had simply leaped at 
a piece of meat suspended on a string hang- 
ing in the wings at a correct height. So 
nicely was this last leap accomplished, and so 
well was it appreciated by the audience, par- 
ticularly the cowboys, that they instantly 
applauded by raising their revolvers, one in- 
each hand, and discharging them rapidly, the 



the circumstances from a serious standpoint. I 
had only acted as a youth accustomed to Eastern 
ways and manners would have done, and looked 
upon my attentions to the senorita merely as 
acts of courtesy. Still, I could not hide from 
myself that she might have construed my friendly 
attentions into something deeper, although I had 
given her no cause to do so. After turning the 
whole subject over and over in my mind that 
evening, and arriving at no clear and satisfactory 
course of action to follow, I resolved to ask 
the advice of my friend, Dr. James. Next 
evening, therefore, I made a point of meeting 
him, when I related the circumstances and 
asked his advice. 




THEY INSTANTLY APPLAUDED BY RAISING THKIR REVOLVERS AND DISCHARGING THEM RAPIDLY.” 



bullets flying ceilingwards, causing an appalling 
uproar. 

When I left the senorita that night she bade 
me adieu in a most friendly manner, and 
arranged to meet me again soon. 

Days rolled on, and the senorita and I often 
met. To tell the truth, I was getting a little 
tired of strolling about with her, but as my 
society seemed to give her pleasure, and she 
appeared very lonely amidst the uncongenial 
society of the town, I did not like to put her 
off. As the weeks went by, however, I began 
to wonder why she still remained in Edgemont, as 
she had told me she was returning to her father’s 
ranch very shortly. Little by little I began to 
give the matter some anxious thought, and 
wonder if things were not going too far. 

One evening I tried to review the whole of 



His face instantly assumed a benign expression. 

“ Do you know, my boy,” he said, “ I have 
wished on several occasions to talk to you on 
this same matter, but I refrained, being, afraid 
you might think it interfering on my part. 
Come right ahead to my room and we ? ll talk it 
over. In my opinion you are in a very tight 
fix.” 

We soon reached his comfortable rooms, and, 
after seating himself, the doctor began to speak, 
looking very grave meanwhile. “ Now, my boy,” 
he said, “ I have been a long time in the West, 
as you know, and I guess I am about the only 
man here who thoroughly understands Eastern, 
Western, and Mexican customs ; so I want to 
tell you right here you have gone too far with 
that girl from a Spanish, and partly from a 
Western, point of view. Looking at it from an 
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Eastern standpoint, you have done nothing but 
act politely towards a lady who on her own 
showing was bored to death by loneliness and 
the lack of congenial society. Unfortunately 
for you, however, I’m afraid the lady has fallen 
in love with you — and she’s a Mexican ! ” 

1 must have looked very downcast at this unpro- 
mising opening, for my friend smiled as he con- 
tinued : “ The thing we have to set to work to 
do now is to release the noose which you have 
unwittingly placed about your neck, so to speak, 
and that will need our united efforts. These 
half-breeds, so intensely passionate is their 
nature, if once roused, will stick to you like a 
leech. What is more, if you throw them off, or 
if they think you have trifled with their affec- 
tions, you must be prepared for a knife-thrust 
or revolver-shot ; and the worst of it is that 
you cannot retaliate with advantage, as you are 
the man and she the woman. As in the East, 
so in the West — the law and feeling are almost 
always on the woman’s side.” 

Needless to say, the doctor’s words made a 
deep and lasting impression upon me, and I 
decided I would do my utmost to avoid any 
such disagreeable fate as he had outlined. 

“ Well, doctor,” I said at last, “ I had no idea 
the matter stood in this serious light. Believe 
me, I am deeply grieved to learn that the 
senorita’s feelings towards me may be so intense. 
I can honestly say, on my word of honour, that 
I never for a single moment thought she would 
regard my conduct as anything but friendly 
interest ; I thought she enjoyed my society, as 
somewhat relieving the monotony of her stay 
here, but nothing more. Had I thought for a 
single instant that the ordinary courtesies and 
customs of Eastern life would make her regard 
me as a suitor I would have stopped all friendly 
relations with her whatsoever.” 

“Now, don’t get downhearted,” said the doctor, 
smiling at this melancholy outburst. “ I thought 
it was best for me to explain to you the serious- 
ness of your position right away in order that 
you may regulate your movements and conduct 
in the near future.” 

“Well, doctor, what is to be done?” I 
inquired, somewhat dubiously. 

“ The best thing to be done at the present 
time is for you to clear out of Edgemont,” he 
said, quickly. “ Write to the railroad company 
who employs you and ask them to locate you 
in some other town as far as possible from here. 
In the meantime, be very careful not to disclose 
your future purpose to the girl or hint at any- 
thing having a bearing that way, for it might 
easily prove to be your last action in this world ! 
Remember, the Mexicans are exceedingly sen- 
sitive, and as suspicious as antelopes.” 

Voi. xv. — 65. 
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I left the doctor’s rooms in due course both 
comforted and worried, but firmly convinced 
that his advice was sound. A strategic retreat 
seemed the only way out of an impossible 
situation. That evening I wrote and dispatched 
a letter to head- quarters on the lines laid down 
by my friend, and felt considerably relieved 
when I had posted it 

My next meeting with the senorita was hardly 
a success, for, try as I would, my thoughts 
strayed away into all kinds of pros and cons 
relating to my future escape. I am an in- 
different actor, and most likely my, face on this 
occasion betrayed the anxious state of my mind. 
On one or two occasions, when a remark from 
the young lady brought me abruptly back to 
realities, I found her face wearing a curious 
expression of suspicion, although it was not 
accompanied by any verbal protest at my con- 
duct, which, I venture to think, would have 
been the case if an English girl had been in her 
place. Intuitively I felt that she “ smelt a rat.” 
I did think of making a clean breast of the 
whole business, but, thinking of all that the 
doctor had told me, I deemed this course both 
too painful and too dangerous. The senorita 
remained very pensive during our interview, and 
from the lowering of her brows and the fixed- 
ness of her dark eyes I knew she was thinking 
deeply. I was not greatly surprised, therefore, 
to hear people inquire next day if it was true 
that I was going away. To this, of course, I 
was obliged to answer in the negative, but 1 felt 
curious to discover who was responsible for the 
rumour. After making careful and guarded 
inquiries I found, as may be guessed, that it 
emanated from the senorita herself. 

I informed the doctor of the facts. It was a 
pity, he said, sagely, that she had grown sus- 
picious, as it increased the danger. “ But 
cheer up,” he said ; “ faint heart never lost 
dark lady ! ” 

In a week’s time I received a letter from 
head-quarters, informing me, among other 
matters, that my letter had had consideration, 
and that a position would be made for me in 

their San Francisco depot under Mr. L , 

and that I might leave my present quarters to 
suit personal convenience. Needless to say, 
I was overjoyed at the news, and rushed over to 
the doctor’s rooms to inform him. 

He laid himself down on the table, crossed 
his legs, raised his knees, placed a cigar in his 
mouth, lighted it, and began to think on my 
behalf — kind soul ! I sat down beside him and 
looked dubiously out of the window. 

After reading the letter and thinking awhile, 
the kindly doctor began to unfold his scheme 
for my deliverance. 
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In order to understand the plan the doctor 
outlined, I should explain that Edgemont was 
served twice daily with trains, at 8 a.m. and 
6 p.m. At 6 p.m. the train due from Lincoln 
and Crawford, going west, drew up to enable its 
passengers to partake of supper at the Burling- 
ton ; simultaneously the train due from San 
Francisco, going east, 
drew up to allow its pas- 
sengers to do likewise. 

After supper they both 
took up their respective 
passengers and moved 
out of the depot (station) 
at the same instant. The 
same interesting opera- 
tion was repeated at 
eight the next morning. 

44 It strikes me,” said 
Dr. James, “ that the fol- 
lowing plan has its ad- 
vantages. You occasion- 
ally go over to Crawford 
(the next settlement to 
Edgemont, about one 
hundred miles east there- 
from). Well, seeing that 
the lady is sticking so 
close to you just now, 
you might tell her you 
intend going to Crawford 
and will return the next 
evening. That will allay 
any serious suspicions on 
her part at your prepara- 
tions. She may inquire 
which train you are going 
by, and your answer will 
be 4 The evening one,’ as 
it is now dark in the 
evening when the trains 
depart. When you arrive 
at the depot here you will, of course, not enter the 
east-bound train passing through Crawford, but 
the west-bound train to ’Frisco. I don’t think she 
would come to the depot here or question your 
departure, seeing it is a usual practice of yours 
to go to Crawford. As to your baggage, I will 
take it upon myself to dispatch it, and have it 
checked through as my own three or four days 
before you depart for ’Frisco. Lastly, when 
you arrive at ’Frisco don’t write to me or any- 
body here as to your safe arrival — it’s too 
dangerous ! You must do the vanishing trick 
completely. You might w r rite to this address 
in Canada” — he handed me a card — “after a 
month’s time, as I am going home to see my 
old folks about then. You agree to the 
scheme, eh ? ” 



44 Yes, doctor, I think it a very good one and 
I’ll try it.” 

44 Now, then, as to the day. Can you get 
away next Monday night ? ” 

44 Yes ; any time after to-morrow.” 

44 Well, then, I guess I’ll take the liberty of 
dispatching your baggage to-morrow evening.” 

The week gradually 
drew to a close and the 
memorable Monday 
arrived. The evening 
came and I gave a 
sorrowful glance at my 
room and left for the 
depot. 

As bad luck would 
have it, who should meet 
me as I was hurrying 
along but the senorita 
herself ! I soon detected 
a curious nervousness on 
her part, for her sentences 
were short and stilted. 
Her glances pierced me 
through and through, as 
though she strove to read 
my inmost thoughts; and 
there was a determined 
set about her lips which 
I liked little. Her 
manner generally seemed 
like that of a person un- 
certain what to do, and 
yet prepared to act in any 
direction that might be 
indicated by circum- 
stances. I remember that 
I grew a little nervous 
when I noticed that 
one of her hands was 
hidden and kept in a 
fixed position in a fold 
of her dress. Knowing what I did now of 
Mexican jealousy, I thought it quite likely 
that concealed hand might be clutching a knife 
or a revolver. 

The lady walked by my side for some 
distance, then she spoke. 44 1 thought,” she 
said, sharply, 44 after you told me you were going 
to Crawford, that a change would do me good, 
so I am coming with you ! I have sent a 
despatch (telegram) to some friends of mine 
there, saying that they can expect me to-night. 
We will have a pleasant day there to-morrow, 
after you have finished your business ! ” 

At these dreadful words you could have 
knocked me down with a wheat-stalk ! My 
breath came in short gasps, yet I managed to 
stammer — though I inwardly despised myself 




" HER GLANCES PIERCED MR THROUGH AND THROUGH, AS 
THOUGH SHE STROVE TO READ MY INMOST THOUGHTS.” 
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for saying it — “ Very well, senorita; I shall 
enjoy your company.” 

I was bound to say something of a pleasing 
nature, and say it as coolly as possible, and 
trust to the next few minutes for time to evolve 
a plan of escape. 

Somehow I felt as if I had a lurking tigress 
at my side, ready to spring at any moment 
should I betray myself, which I took care not 
to do. All the former charm seemed to have 
gone from her manner ; I saw only glittering 
eyes full of suspicion, and firm-set lips. More- 
over, that concealed hand worried me. This 
attitude on her part somewhat hampered my 
thoughts, but, nevertheless, during the next few 
minutes I considered several schemes — some of 
them very wild — for my escape, but as rapidly 
rejected them as impracticable. Eventually it 
struck me that, after all, I could take the east- 
bound train with her and also return from 
Crawford with her next day, and then think out 
some other scheme at leisure with Dr. James. 
Nothing could be done for the present, I decided, 
but go to Crawford on the east-bound train. 

The senorita proceeded to the train seem- 
ingly in high spirits, while I sauntered by her 
side with no more enthusiasm than a criminal 
going to execution. What a longing look I cast at 
the other train, bound 
west, which was also 
waiting on the neigh- 
bouring track to take 
up its passengers! 

How I wished I was 
in it ! 

Mounting the plat- 
form steps at the back 
of ourtrain, weentered. 

Having walked a little 
distance up the aisle 
the thought suddenly 
struck me : why not 
turn back and enter the 
other train — make a 
run for it when it was 
on the move? But it 
was no good. The 
senorita, either by acci- 
dent or design, was be- 
hind me. She could 
run as fast as I, and, 
what is more, she 
could shoot straight ! 

But stay ! There was 
one scheme I might 
try, and the risk of 
failure would not be 
too great. 

Having seated our- 



selves, we patiently waited for the train to start, 
for all the passengers seemed to be aboard. 

“Senorita,” said I, presently, “I think I’ll 
have a cigar in the smoke-room, if you don’t 
object.” The smoke-room, as it happened, was 
three or four yards from the outside platform at 
the end of the train, where were the steps that 
led down to the track — and freedom ! 

She looked steadily at me with those burning 
eyes of hers, but simply murmured, “Will you ? ” 
I got up— and she got up ! 

“I should like a glass of water,” she said, 
calmly. 

Checkmate ! The water fountain was fixed, 
as on most American trains, at the end of the 
train, and in this case was a little farther along 
than the smoke-room door. Thus she effectively 
cut off my escape to the outside platform. 

Was any man ever in such a fix ? The curtain 
seemed to have been rung down on my luck 
with a vengeance. Every loophole seemed 
closed to me. We walked down the aisle, the 
senorita in front. She evidently intended to see 
that I did go into the smoke-room and not off 
the train. 

Mournfully I opened the smoke-room door, 
entered, and closed the door behind me. The 
apartment was empty. At this instant our train 
began to move. I was 
still upbraiding my 
wretched luck when I 
observed that the 
window was half open, 
evidently to let out 
the smoke. 

With a subdued cry 
of triumph I darted 
to that blessed open- 
ing, and wriggled my- 
self through it like an 
animated corkscrew 
in less time than it 
takes to tell. Once 
outside I dropped to 
the ground and ran 
faster than I ever 
ran before in my 
life, heading for the 
train bound west. 
This train was already 
beginning to move as I 
neared it, but I moved 
quicker. Scrambling 
up the steps, I 
reached the platform 
and entered the train. 
Then I hissed to 
myself breathlessly, 
“ Saved ! ” 




I DARTKD TO THAT BLESSED OPENING AND WRIGGLED MYSELF 
THROUGH IT." 
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j RAIN robberies are fairly common in 
the western part of the United States, 
but it is seldom that the desperadoes 
adopt such drastic measures to 
” “ gain their nefarious ends as are 
exemplified in the picture below. Robbers some- 
times go through the cars compelling the 
passengers to give up their money and valuables 
at the point of a six-shooter, but usually they 
make straight for the express car, where a safe, 
often containing large sums of money and 
notes, is generally to be found. A “ messenger ” 
is always sent with the safe, and sometimes 
he has time to shut himself up in the car 



and give the robbers a hot reception, for 
he is armed with a Winchester repeating rifle, 
and is expected to fight for his employers’ 
property if necessary. In that case the robbers 
place dynamite cartridges under the car and 
blow it open. When they have thus obtained 
an entrance to the car they force the safe open 
to get at its contents. In the case shown in 
the accompanying photograph, a train belonging 
to the Denver and Rio Grande Railway Com- 
pany was “ held up ” near the town of Lamar, in 
Colorado. The robbers shot the conductor’s 
lantern from his hand, wounded the brakeman 
in the thigh, and then placed dynamite under 




AN KXfKESS CAK DYNAMITED BY TRAIN ROBBERS ON A WESTERN RAILWAY. 

From a Photo, by Will. H. Davis, Colo. 
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AN ESQUIMAUX VILLAGE 

b rout a Photo. by\ 



AKE UNDERGROUND AND ARE ROOKED WITH 1) 

OF TREES. 
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the express car and blew it open ; fortunately 
they did not injure the messenger, who was 
inside. Two of the three robbers subsequently 
made their escape, but the third was killed by 
a pursuing posse. The force of the explosion, 
as will be seen from the picture, blew out the 
sides and top, ripping off long strips of the 
metal roofing and generally wrecking the car. 
The safe is seen in front of the three men, the 
messenger being the one nearest to it. 

The average Esquimaux village is as curious 
in its way as any collection of human habitations 
on the face of the globe. The Esquimaux 
builds his hut not on, but in the ground. He 
thereby attains his first object — warmth — and 
also comparative immunity from the raging 
winds of the bitter six months’ Arctic night. 
Anything will do for the roof of this strange 
abode — branches, boul- 
ders, and walrus bones ; 
nothing comes amiss .to 
the Esquimaux. Every- 
one lives below ground 
as much as possible 
during the winter, and the 
door— formed of hanging 
walrus and seal skins — is 
nearly always closed. The 
Esquimaux, however, are 
very hospitable, and a 
stranger is nearly always 
welcomed. If a seal has 
just been caught he will 
be expected to sit in a 
circle with the others, his 
mouth widely extended 
for huge strips of meat to 
be thrust into it. The 
walls of the huts are also 



lined with seal skins and sail-cloth, so as to 
prevent the snow melted by the heat of the 
lamp dropping on to the occupants. Altogether, 
these huts are very curious, looking more like 
large rabbit-holes than human habitations. The 
atmosphere inside, judged from the European 
standpoint, is usually indescribable. 

On a small island in Braviken, Denmark, is 
an estate called Sater, where, in the woods, 
there formerly stood a big spruce. Over thirty 
years ago half of the trunk w*as cut down. It 
lies exactly as it fell, save that the six branches 
which protruded from the old tree have now 
grown up into big trees themselves. The long 
trunk of the original is kept firm in the earth by 
three colossal roots, one of which goes straight 
into the earth, while about two feet of the 
second and nine feet of the third are distinctly 




From a] five healthy young saplings growing from a fallen tree. [Photo. 
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THIS NATIVE AND HIS QUEER CANOE HAVE AN AMUSING HISTORY. 
From a Photo. 



visible. The tallest of the trees is 
about forty feet high ; the others are 
somewhat lower. All, however, are 
very strong and healthy, with beau- 
tiful crowns, and are rich in cones. 

Probably no town in the United 
States is so much under the domi- 
nation of the Labour Unions as San 
Francisco. Every trade and occupa- 
tion has its union, which regulates 
hours of work, rate of wages, and 
many other details for its members. 

Some months ago a man named 
Johnson, a restaurant - keeper in 
Market Street, San Francisco, an- 
nounced his intention of conducting 
his business free from the control of 
the Labour Unions. This policy 
aroused bitter opposition, and for 
several days crowds of union sym- 
pathizers were to be found outside 
Johnson’s restaurant, jeering at those who went in 
and trying in every way to injure his business. 
Men were posted in front of the restaurant with 
banners and notices, and at last the matter be- 
came a public nuisance. The mayor, who had 
been elected to his office by the Labour union 
vote, was very loth to offend his constituents by 
supporting the restaurant man. However, Johnson 
persevered, and posted notices on his windows 



explaining his position. In order to contest the 
influence of the unions many employers and 
business men have formed a citizens’ alliance, 
and a man bearing the cabalistic emblem of this 
organization is seen in our photograph outside 
the restaurant. 

A steam launch collided with the canoe seen 
in the above photograph on the Benin River, on 
the West Coast of Africa, cutting the canoe in 

two and upsetting 
the owner. One 
half of the canoe 
split up the centre 
and fell into two 
more pieces, but 
the other half re- 
mained intact and 
drifted away to an 
island. The un- 
fortunate owner 
was promptly res- 
cued from the 
water and recom- 
pensed, but at his 
own request was 
put on the island 
with the stranded 
half of his canoe. 
He turned this the 
right side up, piled 
the front up with 
mud, and then got 
in to it and paddled 
away to his village. 
He now uses the 
fragment for fish- 
ing purposes, but 
whenever he sees 
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THE BROMO, A JAVAN VOLCANO, TO WHICH THE NATIVES MAKE SACRIKJCFS EVERY 
From a Photo . by\ year . [O. Kurkdjian , Soerabaja, 



a steam launch coming his way he artfully 
endeavours to get run down in order to receive 
further compensation! The “simple savage” 
is as hard to find in Africa as elsewhere. 

The Bromo is one of the most active volcanoes 
in Java, and stands over 
seven thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. Its 
crater is three miles in 
diameter, and is claimed 
to be the largest in the 
world. The natives of the 
surrounding villages, who 
are still followers of 
Buddha, hold an annual 
feast at the mouth of this 
enormous crater in com- 
memoration of one of 
their legendary ancestors, 
who was supposed to have 
been offered as a living 
sacrifice to the god of the 
volcano many centuries 
ago. On such an occa- 
sion they go up the 
mountain in their thou 
sands, accompanied by 



their priests, each carrying an offer- 
ing in the form of live chickens, 
cooked food, flowers, coins, and 
other articles. Everybody sits down 
at the edge of the crater, whilst the 
priests offer up prayers, at the end 
of which the people throw in their 
offerings. Our photograph was 
taken during one of the Bromo’s 
periodical eruptions, when it emits 
volumes of thick smoke and showers 
of large stones and lava. To reach 
the crater it is necessary to climb 
a steep, swaying bamboo ladder, 
erected there by the Dutch autho- 
rities for the benefit of intrepid 
tourists. 

The next photograph shows the 
remarkable result of a successful 
attempt to stalk a panther. The 
sportsman observed the animal 
watching a herd of goats at the 
foot of a small hill, its head raised 
cautiously above the edge and its 
eyes fixed upon its intended 
quarry. Removing his boots, the 
stalker cautiously climbed the 
hill behind the panther, taking 
infinite pains to move silently. 
Arriving at a spot about twenty 
yards distant he aimed and 
fired, killing the panther 
instantaneously as it crouched on the sum- 
mit. The picture shows the dead panther 
still gazing out over the valley. This is the 
seventh panther the same hunter has killed 
in this manner. 



i REMARKABLE PANTHER STALK— THE ANIMAL WAS SHOT BY THE HUNTER WHILE ITSELF 

From a] stalking some goats. \rnoto. 
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A great deal has been written 
about the giant trees of the State | 

of California, but only slight 
reference has been made to the 

products manufactured from these \ V 4^ 

great wonders of the Western 
forests. The lumbermen of the 
Eastern States are now compelled 

to go greater distances for the y \ p Jj 

material they use than in former 
years, and some attention is 

therefore being paid to timber- — . 

growing in California and other ■— - j ; > 

Western States. The lumber [_ , y 

possibilities of the West are well 

portrayed in the accompany- \\\ S 

ing photograph, where an im- Hkl 

mense redwood board no less ft 

than eighty - two inches wide is 

shown It is absolutely clear SOMETII1NC LIKE A PLANK _ A HUOE SECrl()N OP cauforn.an redwood.'** 

of defects, such as knots and From a Photo. 1 f 

“shakes,” and is altogether a 

perfect product. This mammoth plank came fornia, and it would be difficult, we imagine, to 

from a log grown in Humboldt County, Cali- produce a similar plank outside that country. 
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SOMETHING LIKE A PLANK— A HUGE SECTION OF CALIFORNIAN REDWOOD. " 

Front a Photo. 
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BETWIXT TWO DEATHS. 

THE STORY OF A SCAR. 

By Ralph Stock, of Maple Creek, Assiniboia, N.W.T., Canada. 

The author writes : ‘‘This story was told to me, as I describe, by a British Columbia sawyer. Having been 
in a London office before I came out here I was able to take the narrative down in shorthand just as it 
was given. I also got the man to write a short note certifying to the authenticity of his tale." 



H HAD been snaking* all day, and 
it was hard work. The two new 
sawyers seemed to know their busi- 
ness, and giant after giant fell crash- 
ing into the undergrowth with a 
roar and a mighty thud that seemed to make the 
earth tremble. 

The perspiration streamed from my forehead 
as 1 jumped first this side, then that, of the 
huge log that was slowly dragged by my team, 
with many jerks and hoists, down the narrow 
lane cut by the “ swampers,” or trail-cutters. 

The sawyers' monotonous “ shish-shish ” never 
stopped for a moment ; they deserved their fifty 
dollars a month more than I my thirty-five, and 
that is a good deal for any man to admit, much 
more a “greeny.” 

They were not particularly burly men either, 
I noticed when I stopped for a brief moment to 
gain breath, but for sheer wiry muscle and 
almost superhuman endurance commend me to 
a British Columbia sawyer. 

One of these men I observed in particular. 
He was a tall, thin, wiry man, with arms upon 
which the muscles played like steel cords. He 
had an interesting face, the red-ochre tint of which 
proclaimed its long exposure to wind and rain. 
One thing in that face, however, made it appear 
almost inhuman — a huge red scar from forehead 
to chin down the left cheek, making a gaping 
pink rut some six inches in length and at least 
half an inch wide. I remember wondering at 
the time what could have caused such a 
horrible disfigurement to an otherwise good- 
natured, healthy-looking face. I was soon to 
be enlightened. 

The only vacant space in the bunk-room was 
between the door and my own bed. The 
lumber camp was full up for once, but the 
empty berth was soon taken by the two sawyers 
I had seen during the day, who were not long 

* Dragging logs out with a chain and a team of horses. 
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in spreading out some fresh hay and laying 
their tarpaulin bed out for the night. They 
seemed to be very good friends and talked to 
each other in undertones, holding themselves 
somewhat aloof from the rest of the gang. 

I had only arrived at the camp three days 
previously, and of course felt thoroughly out of 
it when the mouth-organs started for the usual 
step-dance. My unknown friend of the scar, 
however, seemed to take pity on my loneliness, 
and, after asking for a chew — the usual intro- 
duction out West — he began to question me 
about England, seeming deeply interested in all 
I was able to tell him. 

After about ten minutes of this sort of thing 
I considered it my turn to ask a few questions, 
but the one that was uppermost in my mind — 
namely, as to the cause of the scar — somehow 
stuck in my throat, and I determined to wait a 
day or two before venturing. 

However, my interrogator seemed as willing 
to impart information as he was to receive it, 
and I spent one of the most interesting evenings 
of my life in that bunk-room listening to stories 
of adventure in different countries all over the 
world. He seemed to have been everywhere 
and done almost everything worth doing. It 
occurred to me more than once that he might 
be a thorough humbug and was simply enter- 
taining himself by fooling a “greeny,” but I 
have travelled a good deal myself, and after one 
or two attempts at catching him up on some 
point as to the customs and peoples of certain 
countries he had mentioned in the course of 
conversation I gave it up as a bad job. It was 
obvious that he had visited and knew the inner 
life — the life that the globe-trotter never fathoms 
— of many countries and places. 

About ten o’clock all candles were extin- 
guished, and not ten minutes later heavy 
breathing sounded through the bunk -room. 
My companion of the scar was among the 
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slumberers, but somehow I could not sleep that 
night I tossed from side to side on my hay 
bed, and it must have been about midnight 
when I was suddenly aroused by a movement 
in the neighbouring bunk. I looked round and 
saw to my amazement that my companion of 
the evening was sitting bolt upright in bed, with 
both arms extended and terror written on every 
feature, while the scar on his cheek seemed to 
glow blood-red in the faint light from the stove 
in the middle of the bunk-room. 

He waved his arms frantically above his head. 
“ Stop ! stop ! ” he yelled. 

Then his features suddenly relaxed and he 
lay down, to continue sleep- 
ing like a child. 

I said nothing to him the 
next morning about the 
occurrence, but in the even- 
ing, when we had our pipes 
under way, I summoned up 
courage. 

“ Do you know what you 
did last night ?” I asked, 
suddenly. 

He looked at me search- 
ingly for a moment. 

“ No,” he said at last, 
slowly. 

“Well, about midnight you 
sat up in bed and threw up 
your arms and yelled ‘ Stop ! 
stop ! ’ and then calmly went 
on sleeping as if it were 
quite the proper thing to 
do.” 

He gazed at me for a full 
minute, then very slowly he 
said, “ You’re jokin’ ! ” 

I laughed. 

“ Nothing of the sort,” 

I said ; “ it’s as true as 
I’m here, and you looked pretty scared about 
it, too.” 

He burst into a loud laugh that somehow 
seemed a great relief to me. I had begun to 
think I had hit upon some skeleton in his 
cupboard that he wanted to kteep hidden. 

“ Well,” he said, still laughing, “ that’s the 
first time I’ve done that for a full year.” 

“ Then you’ve done it before ? ” I ventured to 
ask. 

“ Done it ? I used to do it every night once 
upon a time, and fairly scared the life out of 
some o’ the chaps I slept with. I alius do it 
when I have that dream — alius ! ” 

He swept his forehead with his huge brown 
hand, as though trying to dispel some illusion 
that still lingered there. Taking up a burning 



cinder and putting it in his pipe, he continued : 
“That was the narrowest squeak I ever had, and 
when I dream of it — which is very seldom, thank 
goodness — I alius sit up and holler.” 

Another pause, a few meditative puffs at his 
pipe, and he told me the following story : — 

I was only a youngster then — about twenty- 
five, I guess — and some girls thought me good- 
lookin’. But look at that mark (he pointed to 
the scar); that kind o’ takes the gilt off the 
gingerbread, don’t it? I was swampin’ at the 
time, right here in these mountains — fifty dollars 
a month ; wages was better then — and I’d got 
way back into the bush, the 
sawyers havin’ made a pretty 
big circle the day before. 
Now, I don’t mind telling 
you, young ’un, I used to sit 
down pretty frequent and 
smoke when I’d got far 
enough off from the foreman 
to do it safely. I’d just taken 
a seat on one of them little 
toothpicks they have up here 
in the way of logs when I 
heard the underbrush crack- 
lin’ at my back. Of course, 
I thought it was the foreman, 
and jumped up sharp, put my 
pipe in my pocket, and started 
in to hack away at the under- 
brush like anything. I was 
bendin’ down to get at a 
creeper that seemed kind of 
obstinate about cornin’ away, 
and when I looked up, in- 
stead of the foreman lookin’ 
at me, there was a great big 
grizzly bear, standin’ nearly 
six feet on his pads, and sway- 
ing from side to side and 
lopking at me out of his twinkling little eyes, 
while his pink tongue was coming out and 
going in as much as to say, “ You’d make a 
bully meal ! ” 

Scared ? Well, I tell you, stranger, I was just 
frozen / I stood there like a fool, just lookin’ 
at him, and him lookin’ at me. Then it struck 
me kind of sudden that somethin’ ought to be 
done. The grizzly seemed to think so too, for 
he dropped on to his four feet ; but before he 
could move I was at him, with my axe buried 
out of sight in his shoulder. I wrenched and 
tugged, but it wouldn’t budge. If it hadn’t 
been for that wrenchin’ I guess I wouldn’t have 
this scar on my face now, for he suddenly up 
with one of his front paws, and the next minute 
I felt as if my face had been ripped clean off ; 
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but I found I could still see with one eye, and 
the blow hadn’t stunned me at all. So I 
just up and ran — anywhere, everywhere, yelling 
to beat everything. Half-blinded with the 
blood from the wound, I never noticed where 
1 was going. Then I fell over a 
stump and came down on my face, 
as if it hadn’t been messed up 
sufficiently already. I was quite 
willin’ to stay there, but I heard that 
crackling in the 
underbrush again, 
and when I looked 
round Mr. Grizzly 
was about twelve 
yards away, and a 
sight for sore eyes. 

The axe was still 
in his shoulder and 
the blood wa 
simply pouring out 
o’ the wound, leav- 
ing a red trail be- 
hind him. He 
didn’t seem to 
mind it, though, 
but came straight 
on, blowing out his 
nostrils and wag- 
ging his head, with 
his little eyes 
brighter than ever. 

The hair was just 
about standing up- 
right on my head 
by this time, but 
I scrambled up 

again and ran 
straight ahead, with him crashing through the 
brush thirty feet behind. 

The blood from my wound worried me 

terribly. I couldn’t see where I was going, and 
crashed into trees or over stumps at every turn, 
trying all the time to brush the blood away 
with my sleeve, but it kept coming all the same. 

I was pretty near done for at last when I 

came to a bit of a clearing and saw that I 

wasn’t far from the edge of the bush. The 
grizzly was pretty nearly finished, too, but he 
kept coming on. I got so frightened I couldn’t 
even think, but stumbled on, knowing it was 
death to stop. At last I staggered more than 
ran out of the bush into the open and gave a 
whoop when I saw where I’d struck — right on 
the C.P.R. track, just where a trestle bridge ran 
clean across a canyon about two hundred feet 
deep, with a river running as fast as a train at 
the bottom. 

Here was a way out of the trouble, I thought 



I didn’t wait ; I heard my friend behind coming 
on, blowing like an engine, so I just wiped the 
blood from my eyes and crawled on to the 
bridge. You know those trestle bridges — just 
broad enough for the track, with about a foot 

space between each 
tie. Well, I tell 
you it just made 
me shiver to look 
down through 
those ties and see 
a jagged bit of rock 
sticking out of a 
cauldron of foam 
waiting to receive 
me, like a currant 
in plum-duff. 

VVhen I’d crawled 
about half-way 
across I just hung 
on like a lynx and 
looked round and 
laughed; I couldn’t 
help it, in spite of 
my bleeding face. 
If that bear had 
been a living man 
he couldn’t have 
shown his disap- 
pointment any 
better. He stood 
at the beginning of 
the bridge, with 
the axe still in his 
shoulder, wagging 
his head as hard 
as ever, and if a 
look ever killed 
a man I ought to have been a corpse 
that minute. I just sat for a minute or two 
right where I was to get my breath before 
tackling the rest of the bridge. Then, when 
I looked round for my partner again, I laughed 
the other side of my face, for he’d started to 
crawl along the bridge after me ! He seemed 
pretty nervous, though, and came very slowly — 
but he came all the same. I started off again 
crawling, with my knees all bruises and the 
blood from my wound trickling down on to the 
ties ; but I could hear all right, and what I 
heard then seemed to make my heart stop 
plumb. It was the whistle of an engine ! 

There she was, rounding a curve not a mile 
off, and coming along fast. The bear wasn’t 
exactly moving fast, but he was coming all the 
same, and of the two I remember thinking I’d 
sooner meet the train. Then I stopped to 
think. It was just a choice. Going forward 
meant death ; going back meant death. The 
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bear wasn’t more than twenty yards off now, 
and I could hear him snorting as he waddled 
from tie to tie. There was no room for me 
and that train too on the trestle, and I felt 
pretty certain it wouldn’t be the train that’d put 
itself out if it came to an 
argument. 

Presently I stood up 
with each foot on a tie and 
yelled like I did last niglv 



"I STOOD UP WITH KACH FOOT ON A TIE AND YELLED. 

in my sleep, thinking perhaps the engine-driver 
would see me and pull up. But, no — he came 
sailing on, until I realized that anyway he 
couldn’t pull up in time even if he did see 
me. Then I crawled to the side and looked 
over, just as the trestle began to shake 
with the weight of the train at the other 
end. Two hundred feet clear drop! My 
nerves began talking to me, somewhere up 
in my throat. There wasn’t time to hesitate, 
though, for the bear was only about five ties 
off now, so I just shut my eyes — which 
wasn’t of much account, seeing I was pretty 
nearly blind already — and swung out over 
the edge, holding on with the two top joints 
of each hand. 

I felt one of the cross-beam supports 
under my feet, and slid down one of the 
trellis poles on to it and sat there. I wasn’t 
any too soon either, for when I looked up 



there was the grizzly’s ugly head looking at 
me over the edge and his mouth dripping hot 
foam on to my face. By this time the wooden 
framework of the bridge was shaking terribly 
with the weight of the train, so that I had to 
grab hold of the support 
like a cat to keep from 
falling off. Then down 
came a great paw over the 
edge, feeling about uncom- 
fortably near my head. I 
leant back as far as I could 
and just managed to keep 
out of reach. Then with 
a roar and a rattle the train 
came by. 

The cow - catcher just 
caught the bear full in the 
side. I could see it all up 
through the ties, though 
the whole thing didn’t 
take more than a couple 
of seconds. He went sail- 
ing out into the air like 
an overgrown eagle, turned 
three times slowly in the 
air, and then went down, 
down, down. I turned 
sick and shuddered till 
I nearly dropped, for he 
just went plumb on to that 
jagged rock I had noticed 
at the bottom. 

At last I scraped together enough pluck to 
climb on to the trestle again, where I sat down 
as limp as a rag. And that’s all there is to it, 
except to mention that this beauty mark of mine 
is what the bear left me to remember him by. 



“Z. <rts£>£ey. 



BRITISH COLUMBIA SAWYER’S NOTF. CERTIFYING TO THE AUTHENTI- 
CITY OF HIS STORY AS TOLD TO THE AUTHOR. 
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By E. Alexander Powell, F.R.G.S. 

The wild boar of the Ardennes is one of the fiercest game animals now left in Europe. 
He is hunted with horses and dogs, like the fox, and also shot. Both forms of sport yield 
plenty of excitement, as Mr. Powell’s article shows. 




HILE seated at the 
my apartments 



breakfast-table 
in my apartments in Brussels in 
January last I was handed the 
following telegram : — 

Luxembourg, 5.1.05. 
POWELL, An^lomeric, Bruxelles, — You are invited to 
attend a grand boar hunt given by thj Grand Duke of 
Luxembourg on the seventh and eighth. Wire reply that 
arrangements may be completed- 

Deruli.e, American Consular Agent. 



It is scarcely necessary to say that within an 
hour after the message was received my accept- 
ance was speeding southwards. It should be 
explained that wild-boar shooting— or, for that 
matter, shooting of any kind — is next to im- 
possible for the foreigner visiting Europe unless 
he is fortunate enough to be provided with 
letters of introduction to the large landowners. 
The forests, both in Belgium and Luxembourg, 
either belong to the State or are the property of 
wealthy noblemen, in either case being strictly 
preserved. This is especially true of the Grand 
Duchy, where a force of forest police or gen- 
darmerie is maintained for the preservation of 
the forests, the regulation of wood-cutting, and 
the enforcement of the game laws. Open 
shooting over so-called “ public lands,” such as 
every American has access to in Maine, the 
Adirondacks, and the Rockies, is quite unknown 
in Central Europe, where a man thinks more of 
his game preserves than he does of the family 
silver. Police-permits, gun-licenses, and last, 
but by no means least, a special invitation from 
the owner of the land, are all absolutely neces- 
sary before trigger can be pulled. 



The wild boar of the Ardennes, or sanglier , 
to use its proper name, is both hunted and shot, 
and the two forms of sport should not be con- 
fused. The hunting is carried on along much 
the same lines as fox-hunting, the sanglier being 
pursued on horseback with a pack of hounds, 
and when finally brought to bay killed by the 
huntsman with a sword. Boar-shooting, on the 
other hand, provides opportunities for more 
individual skill, is quite as exciting in its way, 
and is far more typical of European sport. 

At some of the grand battues hundreds of 
peasant beaters and scores of hounds are 
employed to surround the forest where a herd 
of sanglier has been located, driving the animals 
against a line of “ guns ” stationed at frequent 
intervals at open spaces in the wood. 

Although sanglier are found in the southern 
provinces of Belgium, in certain districts of 
France, in Northern Italy, and in that part of 
Prussia watered by the Moselle, they nowhere 
attain such great size or display such ferocity as 
in the Luxembourg Ardennes. There are two 
species of sanglier — the grey and the brown, the 
former being the fiercer and much the scarcer, 
while the latter generally attains the greater 
size. A full-grown boar will range all the way 
from three hundred to five hundred pounds in 
weight, and on rare occasions even more. They 
frequently stand four feet high at the shoulder, 
their low, sloping quarters causing them to 
look still taller, and are armed with vicious 
tusks, several inches in length, which prove 
formidable weapons if the animal becomes hard 
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A “SANGLIER" SHOOTING I'ARTV, WITH THEIR TROI'IIIBS. 
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pressed. To those who have never seen a boar 
I can think of no better description than that 
once given me by a lady who had seen one for 
the first time. “Why/’ she exclaimed, “they’re 
a sort of cross between a porcupine and a big 

During the breeding season the sanglier run in 
large herds, subsisting on roots, nuts, and above 
all else the wild potatoes which abound in certain 
sections of the Ardennes, the presence of a herd 
being readily detected by the great patches of 
ground which they root up with their tusks in 
search of food. They are of great annoyance to 
the peasantry during the autumn months, a herd 
frequently descending on an outlying farmstead 
and ruining, in a single night, the labour of an 
entire season. So annoying did they become 
that a bounty of ten marks per head was some 
years ago offered by the Luxembourg authori- 
ties, in addition to which a pack of trained 
boar-hounds known as 4< Stats-Meute ” is main- 
tained by the Government and placed at the 
disposal of all organized shooting parties. 
These hounds are of enormous size, somewhat 
resembling Great Danes, and are protected by a 
sort of leather armour, filled with spikes, which 
serves to protect their chests and necks from 
the boars’ tusks. 



The sanglier take alarm easily, their sense of 
smell being wonderfully acute, and, despite their 
unwieldy appearance, they are surprisingly fleet 
of foot, the ordinary foxhound being quite 
unequal to the task of keeping pace with a 
sanglier through the densely tangled under- 
growth found in the Ardennes. They seldom, 
if ever, show fight unless cornered, but when 
wounded or brought to bay they prove most 
formidable opponents, ripping open man or 
hound with their long tusks as easily as they 
would a cardboard box. 

But let me hark back to my own experiences 
in that quaint toy country of Luxembourg, a 
sovereign State which lies hidden away and 
almost forgotten in the heart of the Ardennes. 
Small as the Grand Duchy is, it holds a position 
of immense political and strategical importance, 
forming a buffer between France on the west, 
Germany on the east, and Belgium on the north, 
its neutrality being maintained by a standing 
army of a hundred and twenty men. Luxem- 
bourg, the capital of the Grand Duchy, is an 
old-world town of some twenty-five thousand in- 
habitants, perched high on a craggy peak over- 
looking the fertile valleys of the Meuse, the 
Lesse, and the Moselle. 

The Luxembourgers are a finely-built, hardy, 
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self-reliant pvOple, somewhat Teutonic in appear- 
ance, but decidedly French in their sympathies. 
They have a language, or rather patois , of their 
own, which requires a colloquial acquaintance 
with French, German, and Flemish to under- 
stand. 

It was a bitterly cold morning when I climbed 
into my voiture salon at the Quai Leopold in 
Brussels, and I wrapped my ulster more closely 
about me and searched for the usual charcoal 
foot-warmer while the porter piled my guns, 
kit-bag, and fur shooting-jacket in the rack 
overhead. It is just over two hundred kilo- 
metres from Brussels to Luxembourg, and the 
Bile express covers the distance in a little 
more than six hours. The barren plains of 
the Walloon country gradually gave place to 
winding streams and forest land, and as we 
sped southward the landscape slowly turned 
from brown to white under a gentle fall of 
snow. It was almost twilight when the train 
pulled into the little frontier station of Klein 
Bettingen, and the green-jacketed, gold-laced 
officials of the German Customs Confederation, 
of which Luxembourg is a member, scrambled 
aboard to go through the customary farce of 
examining the luggage. While I was utilizing 
the momentary stop for a breath of fresh air on 
the platform a particularly resplendent official, 
on whose bottle-green, fur-lined great coat was 
the insignia of a lieutenant-colonel, approached 
and, making sure of my identity, introduced 

himself as Lieutenant - Colonel K , Chief 

Inspector of Luxembourg Customs and aide to 
His Royal Highness the Grand Duke Adolph. 
He had been detailed to meet me at the frontier 
and escort me to the quarters which had been 
reserved for me at the principal hotel, and, as he 
informed me, was to act as my cicerone during 
my stay in the Grand Duchy. Luxembourg is 
not a large country, and it is only fifteen minutes 
by train from the frontier to the capital. A light 
snow was falling as we stepped into our carriage, 
and the colonel nodded approvingly, remarking 
that a fresh snow usually meant good sport, the 
sanglier being more readily tracked. 

The start had been set for seven o’clock, the 
guests to meet at the cafe of the Lion d’Or in 
the Grand Place, and it seemed as though I had 
scarcely closed my eyes before I was aroused by 
a knock at the door, and a waiter entered with 
the inevitable coffee and croissants . It was still 
quite dark outside, and the fire having died out 
the room was most bitterly cold, but it only 
served to accelerate my movements, and by the 
time the colonel’s card was sent up I was 
dressed and waiting. My fellow-guests were 
already assembled when we reached the 
rendezvous, and after a few minutes spent 
Vol. xv. -67. 



around a steaming punch-bowl we piled into 
the waiting brakes, wrapped ourselves in the fur 
rugs, and started on our two hours’ drive into 
the country. Our destination was near Esch, 
close to the Lorraine frontier, and, despite the 
miserable condition of the usually magnificent 
roads, our three-horsed teams covered the thirty 
kilometres well under the two hours. 

The meeting-place was at a cross-roads in the 
forest, and even before our line of vehicles swung 
around the bend we could hear the baying of 
the hounds. The clearing was black with men, 
two hundred or more of them— beaters, peasant 
farmers, forest police, gamekeepers, and the like. 
A more picturesque gathering could scarcely 
be imagined ; indeed, it looked for all the world 
like the stage setting of a comic opera. The 
peasants wore every variety of costume ; short, 
heavy jackets of many-hued flannels, high boots 
or leather leggings, and headgear of the Alpine 
or Tam-o’-Shanter variety, every hat having a 
brilliant tuft of cock’s plumage in the side. 
The gendarmes and keepers were no less 
picturesque in their way, wearing smart uniforms 
of bottle-green or a grey drab with collars and 
cuffs of a contrasting colour, the private keepers 
having the gilded crests of their masters on 
collar and cap. The guests were for the most 
part in typical Continental shooting costume 
—green Alpine hats, frieze shooting-capes, or 
else fur jackets scarcely covering the hips, 
and high boots of yellow leather reaching 
to the thigh, these latter, as I soon learned, 
proving far more serviceable as a protection 
against snow and underbrush than my less 
cumbersome puttees. As for the weapons, there 
was every pattern that I was familiar with and 
many that I was not. Some of them really 
should have been in a museum. The beaters 
were chiefly armed with muskets of various 
patterns, among which I noticed a French 
chassepot — probably a relic of the troublous 
times of ’71 — and even a Springfield musket 
that very possibly did service in the American 
War. Every beater, by the way, carried a cow’s 
horn slung round his neck by a coloured cord ; 
the use of these I was to learn very shortly. 
The gendarmes and keepers were all armed with 
repeating carbines of Belgian manufacture, 
which they carried slung across their backs in 
military fashion. 

The hounds were quite as much in evidence 
as the beaters, snarling, baying, and tugging at 
their leashes in anticipation of the day’s sport 

The hounds used in sanglier shooting, by the 
way, are radically different from those used in 
hunting, being best described as a combination 
of the dachshund, the bloodhound, and the Irish 
setter. They have the long body and short legs 
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of the dachshund, the head and jowl of the 
bloodhound, and the long, silky hair and colour- 
ing of the setter. At first glance they appeared 
rather undersized for such work, but the way in 
which they slipped through the all but impene- 
trable undergrowth and held to the sanglier 
when once they had gained its scent was little 
short of marvellous. 

The arrival of two motor - cars bringing 



though they were counting them in a pen. The 
only point of dispute appeared to be as to the 
size of some of the animals, an animated dis- 
cussion taking place between several of the 
keepers as they minutely scrutinized the blurred 
tracks or “ spoor,” on the thin coating of snow. 

The interval of waiting seemed so long that 
I had all but given up any prospect of sport for 
that day at least, when there arose— far off in 
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members of the Grand Ducal Household com- 
pleted our party, and at a signal from the chief 
forester great-coats were slipped off, shooting- 
seats folded and handed to the loader in attend- 
ance on each guest, and in single file the line 
of “guns” started into the forest, or, as it is 
termed in the Luxembourg patois , the biisch. 

Twenty minutes of brisk walking brought us 
to that part of the forest selected for the day’s 
shooting, the chief forester taking entire charge 
of the arrangements and stationing the guests 
at positions which were decided by lot. 

When finally in position we formed a line 
extending along one edge of the forest for nearly 
a mile, the “guns” being stationed about one 
hundred yards apart, and so placed that no one 
would be in danger except in the case of extra- 
ordinarily reckless firing, a contingency which 
no amount of precaution can provide against. 

The beaters with their hounds had long since 
left us, taking an almost opposite direction in 
order to completely surround the piece of forest 
in which a herd of twenty-three sanglier had 
been located by trackers the night before, the 
foresters being as certain of the number as 



the forest, and apparently from three points of 
the compass — an indefinable murmur of sound, 
which rose and died away and then swelled up 
again louder than before, finally resolving itself 
into a perfect pandemonium — horns, whistles, 
rattles, the pounding of tin pans, and shouting. 
The line of beaters was advancing through the 
forest, driving the boars before them. Quite 
unexpectedly the hounds gave tongue ; not a 
sustained, musical note like that of an English 
pack in full cry, but a series of short, querulous 
barks, now rising and now falling, but growing 
steadily louder. The wave of sound advanced 
1. carer, but I could at first detect no indication of 
the presence of sanglier \ Quite suddenly, how- 
ever, there came a crashjng on my left, but it was 
so loud that I decided it must be a beater making 
his way through the biisch, and accordingly 
refrained from cocking my weapon. But my 
peasants were all alertness in an instant. “Get 
ready — quick !” the loader whispered in my ear 
in German. “ A boar’s coming our way, and I 
think he’s a big one.” 

So excited was this usually stolid peasant that 
it was only the sharp click of the hammer as I 
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brought my carbine to full cock that gave him 
reassurance. Every few seconds the crashing 
ceased abruptly, as though the animal had 
stopped to listen, and I was wild with uncer- 
tainty as to whether it would break through 
within range or go still farther to the left and 
fall to the rifle of my neighbour. We were not 
kept long in suspense, however, for with a grunt 
the sanglier made up his mind to take to 
the open and smashed his way through 
the screen of bushes which lined the path, 
coming to a halt in a little clearing scarcely a 
hundred feet away. He did not perceive us on 
the instant, but a twig cracked under my foot 
and he whirled around and faced us with sur- 
prising agility. He was the biggest boar I have 
ever seen, and looming up against the back- 
ground of snow he looked twice as large as he 
really was. The bristles on his back and neck 
stood up straight and his little red eyes twinkled 
viciously ; I even noticed the foam on his ivory 
tusks as he stood pawing the snow, for I think, 
he was momentarily dazzled by the sudden 
change from darkness to blinding sunlight. 1 
wasted no time in inspection, however, but 
let drive at him at first sight, the mush- 
room bullet striking in the left shoulder. 



for a moment, and then toppled over in a heap, 
as ugly a nightmare of a customer as one would 
care to meet. 

Meanwhile a fusillade had been going on all 
along the line, and when we came to total up 
our morning’s work we found that we had 
accounted for eleven out of the twenty-three 
pigs which the keepers claimed were in the wood 
— surely a good day’s work. Of the hounds, 
two had been injured seriously and several 
others slightly, the terrible gashes with which 
their flanks were scored testifying to the ferocity 
of sanglier when fairly aroused. 

At the sound of a horn the beaters appeared 
as though by magic, saplings were cut down, 
the feet of our trophies tied together and slung 
on the poles, and thus, like an ancient tribe 
returning from the chase, we turned our steps 
towards that part of the biisch selected for 
dejeuner. I have omitted to remark that, when 
subsequently weighed, the sanglier that fell to 
my rifle tipped the scales at slightly over four 
hundred and eighty pounds— a very big pig 
indeed. 

Dejeuner was awaiting our coming ; a great 
fire of hemlock boughs had been kindled in the 
centre of the open glade and shooting-seats 
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It stopped him no more than a peashooter, 
however, for instead of making off into the biisch 
he lowered his head with a grunt of pain and 
fury and came charging straight for me. I 
pumped another shell into # the barrel and 
dropped to one knee, and as he came within 
certain range I gave him another ball, this time 
square between the eyes. Even then he did not 
fall immediately, but halted, wavered unsteadily 



placed about it, and as we appeared, case after 
case of champagne was being unloaded from a 
sledge. And such a meal — I think I shall 
remember it as long as memory lasts ; chickens 
roasted whole, enormous game pies with crusts 
an inch thick, sausages and other German 
delicacies in strange and wonderful variety, beer 
and champagne and sparkling Moselle ad lib ., 
and then great bowls of steaming coffee, which 
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were especially acceptable in our all but frozen 
condition. Waiting is cold work in the Luxem 
bourg forests, for all that the sun shines brightly. 

There is much more that I could tell of that 
and the following days did space permit — of 
another day of sport on the Prussian side of the 
Moselle with the officers of a near-by garrison 
town as our hosts ; of jovial suppers at hunting 
lodges in the forest, when the oaken rafters 
trembled to the thunder of rollicking hunting- 
songs ; of a torchlight procession of foresters 
bearing the slain boars for our inspection, and 
the thrilling strains of their horns as they 



Hubert was the patron saint of sportsmen, and 
his festival is religiously observed throughout 
Belgium, Luxembourg, and certain parts of 
France. A special mass is held on the morn- 
ing of the day in question, the packs of the 
neighbouring hunts being brought to the church 
in charge of the master, huntsman, and whips, 
all wearing the hunt uniform, and headed by a 
sort of beadle or churchwarden — I do not 
recollect his exact title-garbed in a quaint 
livery, mounted on an ancient hack, and 
bearing his mace of office. The hunt is 
met at the entrance to the village by the 




sounded the “Death of the Boar” amidst a 
thunder of German hochs. 

It was almost a week later before I said au 
revoir to my hospitable friends and wrung the 

hand of my good friend, Colonel K , as I 

again crossed the frontier, this time going north- 
ward into the Belgian province of Luxembourg 
— which must not be confused with the Grand 
Duchy of the same name— for a day’s sport 
after sanglier with horse and hound, this time 
with the hunt of the Prince d’Arenberg, a Belgian 
nobleman whose reputation as a thorough-going 
sportsman extends over half Europe. 

To make a long story short, sanglier hunting 
is, to all intents and purposes, carried on along 
much the same lines as fox-hunting in England 
and America. The hounds resemble foxhounds 
in their general appearance, but are larger and 
stronger animals, more after the type of dog 
used for stag-hunting. 

Apropos of hunting, one of the quaintest of 
the mediaeval customs still surviving in Central 
Europe is that known as the “ Blessing of the 
Hounds,” which takes place on Saint Hubert’s 
Day, in the latter part of November. Saint 



sub-priests and choir boys in their vestments, 
and escorted to the steps of the church, where 
the chief prelate of the district is in waiting. 
The hounds are whipped into position before 
the priest, huntsmen and spectators doff their 
caps, and the solemn service of the mass pro- 
ceeds. At its conclusion the choir breaks into a 
chant, and the priests advance and sprinkle the 
hounds with holy water. Hounds, huntsmen, 
and spectators are included in the benediction, 
at the conclusion of which the hunt servants 
sound on their horns the joyous peals of a hunt- 
ing chorus. Even in Brussels this quaint cere- 
mony is still observed, though it has now lost 
something of its ancient glory, for year by year 
the number of hounds to be blessed has grown 
smaller, until in November last three thousand 
people packed the Church of the Sablon to 
suffocation to see the solemn benediction of St. 
Hubert bestowed on a lady’s lap-dog ! 

The uniform worn by the members of the 
Belgian boar hunts has a general resemblance 
to the orthodox hunting kit, though differing 
from it in many particulars. Frock-coats are 
worn, either of “ pink,” bottle-green, drab, or, in 
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some few cases, of pale blue, the pockets, collars, 
and cuffs being of a contrasting colour, 
frequently elaborately trimmed with braid. 
The cap is of the regulation velvet hunting 
shape — a top hat would be quite out of the 
question in this forest land — together with 
breeches of white leather, and enormously high 
boots of varnished leather, after the pattern of 
those worn by the English Household Cavalry. 
A winding hunting-horn, carried over the 
shoulder, and a keen, double-bladed sword — or 
rather a weapon that is half knife, half sword — 
complete the outfit. 

The best boar-hunting is to be had in the 



At a signal from the master we moved slowly 
toward an adjacent copse, where the hounds 
had already been thrown off. Suddenly, before 
any of us were quite prepared, the hounds 
found and gave tongue, the hunting - horns 
shrilled out the equivalent of “ Gone away,” 
and the whole field sat down and rode. It has 
been my good fortune to have followed at one 
time and another pretty well every pack in the 
States and Canada and a good few in the Shires, 
but I never faced such a country before or 
since. Right across a ploughed field we went, 
the horses plunging and stumbling in the heavy 
furrows ; over a wide and deep ditch, which as 
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district lying between Jemelle and Sterpenich, 
in the Province of Luxembourg, the country, 
although thickly wooded, affording some magnifi- 
cent runs. Jumping, as understood in England 
and America, is quite unknown, the majority of 
obstacles consisting of low stone or turf walls, 
ditches, ravines, and shallow rivers. 

On the day in question the meet took place 
at the hunting lodge of a Belgian nobleman, 
whose vast preserves lay a few kilometres to the 
south of Dinant. By eleven o’clock — the hour 
appointed for the start — there were fully seventy 
people in the saddle and ready for business, the 
brilliant uniforms of the numerous Belgian and 
French officers in attendance doing much to 
heighten an already brilliant scene. 



many scrambled through as jumped, and then 
into a piece of forest land. The branches do 
not grow close to the ground in Belgium, or I 
certainly should have been scraped from my 
saddle, but I crouched low over my horse’s 
neck and rode with what caution I could until 
I came to a forest path, along which I was able 
to gallop with considerable comfort. 

Meantime the sounds of the hunt had been 
growing fainter and fainter, and I was fearful of 
losing touch with the field altogether, for it is 
the veriest nonsense to talk of “ riding one’s 
own line ” over a country one has never seen 
before, and, above all, such a country as this. 
But the boar must have circled, for as I came 
into the open again the hounds burst out close 
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by, and I found myself, quite by accident as it 
were, well in the lead, with only the huntsman 
and a whip between me and the pack. Across 
another ploughed field we went at a slow gallop, 
down into a ravine which suddenly yawned 
almost at our horses’ feet, and up the other side, 
with stones and gravel clattering all about us. 
Then two low walls bordering a road came to 
vary the monotony; a shallow tributary of the 
River Meuse, at which my horse balked and 
had to be driven in by main force ; another 
piece of woodland, and then I heard the music 
of the hounds suddenly change to frenzied yelp- 
ing, and I knew that our quarry had been 
brought to Lay. 

They had cornered a big boar just at the edge 



of the forest in a tangle of thick brush, 
and even as I rode up I saw him catch one 
unwary hound that had ventured too near 
those terrible tusks and toss him a dozen feet 
away, wounded and senseless. The huntsman 
dismounted, threw his bridle reins over the 
limb of a tree, drew the short sword at his 
waist, and running in from behind, while the 
hounds kept the boar’s attention attracted to 
the front, plunged his sword into the sattglier 
just behind the shoulder, killing him as cleverly 
and as instantaneously as could any matador 
of Spain. 

And then we all wended homewards in the 
gathering twilight, and as we rode the silver 
horns rang out in the Chant de Mort. 
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By H. L. Adam. 

How a Norfolk smuggler, who had for years successfully carried on his illegal trade, was at length laid by 
the heels and his remarkable career brought to an end. The story is set down as related to a “ Wide 
World " representative by the principal actor in the narrative, who still lives in the neighbourhood where 
his former nefarious enterprises were carried on, earning a precarious but honest livelihood. 



URNHAM MARKET is a small 
village in the far north of Norfolk, 
within a short distance of the coast. 
The locality is notoriously healthy, 
and a native of the age of seventy, if 
not regarded exactly as a young man, is at all 
events considered still more or less in the prime 
of life. Doctors are almost unknown, and the 
small churchyard is utilized more as a pleasant 
recreation ground for the living than a resting- 
place for the dead. 

It is the customary thing in such Sleepy 
Hollows for certain of the residents to take first 
place in what one may regard as public con- 
sideration— that is to say, from their position 
and individual personality they draw upon 
themselves more attention than their fellows. 
In naming the celebrities of Burnham I should 
begin with the Earl of Leicester — whose country 
seat is close at hand— and then proceed to 
name Mr. William Hotching. Not, be it clearly 
understood, that there exists any sort of con- 
nection between the two, one being a lineal 
descendant of a noble family and the other 
a humble shell-fish carrier, and formerly a 
smuggler. But not to know Hotching in Burn- 
ham and the surrounding neighbourhood is to 
argue yourself beneath contempt. In the 



village inns, in the market-place, in the cosy 
parlours of the most prominent residents, and at 
the little wayside station, Hotching is a subject 
for profound and speculative retrospection. 
Some portions of his wonderful life-story are 
common property, but there is much of it that 
cannot be lifted out of the sphere of conjecture, 
for the old fellow is usually “ close as wax.” 

It struck Mr. Barker, the enterprising station- 
master of Burnham Market, that it was a pity 
this remarkable old fellow should pass away 
without first making public certain exciting 
passages in his career, so he placed himself in 
communication with the Editor of The Wide 
World Magazine, offering himself as an inter- 
mediary between a representative and the whilom 
smuggler, with a view to extracting certain facts 
for publication. Hence I one evening found 
myself in the little village of Burnham, with an 
interview fixed with Hotching for the following 
morning. This interview duly took place in the 
club- room of the Hoste Hotel. 

William Hotching is eighty-five years of age, 
and has lived the whole of his life in this 
neighbourhood. He began to earn his own 
living, while yet at a very tender age, at various 
menial occupations, among which was minding 
and driving cattle. His wages, beginning at 
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one shilling a week, were a long time before 
they reached the dignity of five. Eventually, 
however, he became a very successful smuggler, 
worth his thousands, owning a coasting lugger, 
and having shares in a cutter. The area of his 
smuggling operations was the coast from Wells 
round the Wash into Lincoln. It was a favour- 
able spot for the purpose, the shore being 
indented with creeks, which rendered a secret 
landing a comparatively easy matter. 

At length, however, he had a fall, was robbed 
extensively, and eventu- 
ally became poor but 
honest. It is the story 
of the “ run ” that 
brought about his ruin 
which is here related. 

Hotching is a giant 
of a man, standing 
over six feet high, and 
having the appearance 
of a veritable Viking. 

His head is perfectly 
bald at the top, a fringe 
of snow-white hair still 
remaining round the 
base of his skull. He 
has small, shrewd, 
light-blue eyes, a large, 
protruding nose, and a 
particularly small, 
wizened mouth. His 
face is lined and 
seamed with countless 
wrinkles and em- 
browned to the hue 
and texture of leather. 

And now for Hotch- 
ing’s story — told as 
nearly as may be in 
his own words. 

My father was a 
smuggler before me ; 
he lived in London and 
used to deal in silks. I first got my idea for the 
business, however, from a man in Cromer who 
traded himself. He got his stuff from Amsterdam 
and Flushing, and he gave me one of his cards to 
take to a firm across the w-ater. Accordingly I 
went over with a friend, and we bought two 
tons of American strips (tobacco), and safely 
landed the “ crop ” (cargo). We had no 
difficulty in finding customers for it, and when 
it was all sold we found ourselves with a very 
nice profit. Naturally my mate and I were 
pleased at the result of this first job. 

“ There’s a fortune in it,” said my friend — 
he’s dead and gone ; they’re all dead and gone. 



every one of them — and we made up our minds 
to carry it on. Of course, it was a risky business, 
because you had to trust so many people and 
rely upon their honour and honesty. When we 
got a “ crop,” we used to land it on the coast in 
the middle of the night, and then bury or hide 
it till we found the “ trade ” (customers). Some- 
times we hid it in the sand-hills or in a cellar. 
I had an inn once which backed on to the shore 
of one of the creeks, and I built a cellar at the 
back. This was very convenient, because we 
could land the stuff 
quite near and secrete 
it. Many a time I’ve 
had that cellar filled 
with tons of smuggled 
stuff*, and the pre- 
ventives — coast-guard 
officers — none the 
wiser. I was a strong 
man in those days ; 
and it wanted some 
strength, I can tell you, 
to get four or five tons 
of strips away from the 
vessel. But I never 
missed securing a 
“ crop ” and disposing 
of it. Yes, I was a 
lucky man, but in the 
end I was robbed 
shamefully. How- 
somever, let’s get on 
with it. 

Success made me 
bold, and one day in 
broad daylight I landed 
a run within a hundred 
and fifty yards of the 
preventives, and they 
never knew anything 
about it ! Having got 
the “crop” safely 
stowed away, the next 
thing was to find the 
“ trade ” — find who would buy the stuff, 
in fact. We had to go to different people 
who had businesses and shops around the 
neighbourhood, and ask them on the quiet if 
they could do with the goods. If they were 
straight it w T as all right, but if they were snide 
(false) — well, you might get bowled out, as I 
was in the end. The next thing, after finding 
the customers, was to get the stuff* from the 
cellar and deliver it at the different houses 
under cover of night. For this purpose I kept 
a trap and a fast trotting mare — a beauty w-as 
my Black Bess ! — and this made matters fairly 
easy. As I had to go through the streets with 




WILLIAM HOTCHING AS HE IS TO-DAY. 
From a Photo. 
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it in broad daylight, I used 
to cover the “ crop ” with a 
layer of herrings, and shout 
“Herrings! Herrings! 

Herrings! ” as I drove along, 
to prevent suspicion. Of 
course, I didn’t want to sell 
any fish, but sometimes I 
had to pull up and serve 
a customer, and it made me 
very cross when I had to 
potter about picking out 
“ hard ” or “ soft ” roes for 
some fussy old woman, who 
little knew what a precious 
load was concealed beneath 
the fish. 

Well, as tilings improved 
I got a half share in a lug- 
ger, afterwards becoming 
sole proprietor. I a’ so had 
an interest in a fast cutter 
called the Harlequin. Both 
these craft used to bring 
“crops” in. Then I made 
a good move. I took on 
several partners who had 
businesses of their own, all highly respectable 
residents who were quite above suspicion of 
beipg concerned in such a vulgar business as 
smuggling. One of these was a butcher and 
grocer named William Lane, a man of good 
education and appearance, and a very nice fellow. 
They were all good fellows enough, but they’re 
all dead. 

My enterprises prospered greatly, and I made 
thousands. Among other things I dealt largely 
in cattle. I kept an inn at Brancaster, ca'led the 
Hat and Feathers, and here I used to store a 
lot of contraband stuff. And it was from here 
we made our last journey in the business— the 
journey that put an end once for all to my career 
as a smuggler. 

It was in the sixties— I forget the exact date, 
probably ’65 or ’66— and March of the year. 
We’d got a big “crop” we wanted to get rid of, 
and all our ordinary customers were supplied, so 
we had to look around for a fresh one. This was 
a ticklish business, and we all arranged to meet 
at Peterborough to talk the matter over. There 
were Lane, myself, and two others, whose names 
I can t remember at the moment. We had 
dinner together, and then discussed the matter 
at our ease. The “ crop” in question had been 
landed a little while before from a ketch, and 
afterwards secreted in a creek. About this time 
things were getting a little unsatisfactory. The 
captain of the fifty -ton cutter Harlequin had 
done us a bad turn. He had got a “ crop ” 

Vol. xv.— 68, 



and only landed half of it, taking the other half 
to London, trading it, and sticking to the money. 
In fact, he stole the stuff, robbed us, and was the 
cause of a good deal of suspicion being directed 
against us. All things considered, I was getting 
somewhat tired of the whole business — you 
couldn’t trust anybody. 

The preventives badly wanted to lay hands on 
me, as being the head of the smuggling “firm,” 
but it was my game, of course, to keep out of 
the way as much as possible. If they couldn’t 
catch me with the stuff in my keeping they 
couldn’t arrest me, just as you can’t charge 
a man with murder unless you find the corpse. 

Lane said he ihought he knew a likely 
customer at Boston, a man named Smythe, 
who had a business there, and it was therefore 
agreed that he should go over and sound 
him. This Lane did, coming back to us at 
Peterborough with the news that he had brought 
off the deal, and that Smythe would become a 
customer. It was arranged that the stuff should 
be delivered at Boston at seven o’clock on the 
night of March 15th. While we were waiting 
for Lane, taking a stroll along the street, a client 
of ours came up to me, and drawing me on one 
side said, “ What are you doing here ? D’you 
know the preventives are about ? ” 

“ Are they ? ” said I. • 

“ Yes,” said he. “ I saw one just now in the 
Turned-down Collar.” 

Now, although I didn’t show any nervousness 
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at this, I felt somewhat alarmed, because it 
looked as if we were being tracked. When 
Lane came back I told him about it, and he 
agreed that we must take extra precautions over 
this particular job. We turned the matter over 
together, and agreed upon the following plan. 

Having put the stuff in the trap, made up in 
fifty-pound parcels, Lane, with his own mare in 
the shafts, was to drive to a small place called 
Gaywood, about a mile from Lynn ; here I 
would meet him with my mare Bess, we would 
exchange steeds, and I would take charge of the 
trap,- Lane leading his mare into Lynn and 
stabling her at the White Horse. I would then 
drive a stage farther to a place called the Cut 
Bridges, where another of our fellows would 
meet me and take charge of the trap, doing the 
remainder of the journey into Boston. In the 
meantime I would return to Lynn and join 
Lane, when we would both 
go round by train to Boston, 
meeting the trap there and 
taking it over again. The 
idea, of course, was to cover 
up our tracks as much as 
possible, I keeping as dark 
as I could as being the 
best - known of the lot. 

Finally it was arranged that 
at Boston I^ne should do 
the last stroke of business, 
delivering the stuff anil 
receiving the money, I to 
wait for him close at hand 
at the Peacock Inn. Lniu 
duly explained this part of 
our arrangements to 
Smythe, the new customer, 
but he objected to deal 
with Lane, saying I should 
have to come myself, as 
he could only do business 
with principals, especially 
as this was our first trans- 
action. I didn’t quite like 
this, but Lane said he thought it was 
all right, so I finally consented to drive 
the stuff in. 

BesideTSmythe’s shop was an archway 
with a pair of gates in ir, and above was 
a loft with a small window looking on to the street. 
Just inside the gates on the left was a door, lead- 
ing into the shop and house. The gates were 
usually kept closed. The loft was used for 
storing stock, and in the roof above was a trap- 
door through which the goods were conveyed. 
Nothing could have been better for our purpose, 
and no doubt Lane noticed these things when 
Smythe’s establishment struck him as a likely 



place whereat to dispose of the goods. When 
we arrived with the trap we were to kick twice 
on the gates as a signal to those waiting inside 
to open and admit us. 

Everything being cut-and-dried, we set to 
work. The trap was loaded at Brancaster, and 
Lane drove it to Gaywood. The day was very 
cold and sleet was falling. Just as Lane was 
approaching Gaywood he slowed up, and w'as 
peering ahead through the misty atmosphere, 
looking for me, when a couple of police officers 
suddenly appeared from . a lane on the left and 
approached, asking him if he had lost his 
way. At first Lane thought it was a “ plant,” 
and that he was going to be overhauled, but 
the next moment he saw it was all right, and 
answered carelessly in the negative, driving on 
under the very noses of the police. Soon after 
we met as arranged, and went on to the Wool- 



pack, where I had my mare Bess in readiness. 
Lane took his horse to the White Horse at 
Lynn and I drove on to the Cut Bridges, where 
my man was waiting to take the trap over from 
me. He drove on, and I returned to Lynn, 
where I joined l^ane at the White Horse. So 
far everything had gone all right. We two then 
went by train to Boston, where we again took 
charge of the trap. By this time it was close 
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on seven o’clock— quite dark, in fact— and we 
were ready to finish the job. 

It was arranged that while I was depositing 
the stuff at Smythe’s Lane should wait for me at 
the Peacock, close handy. Accordingly I drove 
up to the gates under the archway just as the 
clocks were chiming seven. Alighting from the 
trap, I proceeded to give the signal arranged — 



an officer named Paxton. Then I knew we had 
been betrayed and that all was up. 

“ VVho are you ? What’s your name ? ” 
demanded Paxton, keeping his hold on me. 

“ My name’s Brown,” I replied, promptly. 

“ Where do you come from ? ” said the officer. 
“ London,” said I. 

“ What are you ? ” says Paxton. 
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“a man dropped swiftly into the trap and collared mb by the throat!” 



two kicks on the gates. These latter were at 
once thrown open ; I led the mare through into 
the courtyard, and the gates were closed behind 
us. Arrived inside, I saw Smythe’s clerk, Wells, 
standing by the door on the left. 

“ Where’s Smythe ? ” I asked. 

“ He’ll be here directly,” said Wells, hastily. 
“ Pull a little farther in,” he continued. 

This I did, and then went to the back of the 
trap and began to unload. I had got out one 
parcel, and had my hand on a second, when the 
trap-door above my head was suddenly lifted, 
and a man dropped swiftly into the trap and 
collared me by the throat ! When the first 
shock of surprise was over I recognised him as 



“ Pig dealer and fish dealer,” said I. 

“ Humph ! ” he remarked, but I could see he 
didn’t believe me. Then he let go his hold, 
and looked closely at the “crop” in the trap. “All 
right,” he said, joyfully. “ It’s the right brand.” 

You see, they had been in search of a certain 
brand of tobacco which they knew was being 
smuggled in. 

“ Where’s the other man ? ” the officer asked, 
presently. 

“ What other man ? ” I replied. 

“ Why, the other man, your mate, you know,” 
went on Paxton, coaxingly. 

“ I don’t know anything about any other 
man,” I said, keeping up my story. 
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“Ah, we’ll sev. about that,” cried Paxton, and 
with that he clapped the handcuffs on me. 
Then another officer came on the scene, a man 
named Waghorn. They were all very good 
fellows in their way, even though they were my 
natural enemies. 

In the meantime, Lane, being puzzled by my 
long stay, left the Peacock and came along 
to Smythe’s, walking up and down outside, 
smoking a cigar. Presently Waghorn went out 
to look lor the “other man,” and came across 
my partner Lane. Neither of them knew one 
another, but Waghorn was suspicious and tried 
a clever dodge. Going up to Lane he asked 
him if he was waiting for Hotching. They 
knew the name of the man they wanted, 
although they didn’t know me very well by 
sight. Poor Lane promptly fell into the 
trap. 

“ Yes,” said he at once. “ What’s he up to ? ” 

“Oh, he’s been waiting for you for some 
time,” said Waghorn, quickly. “ Come along ; 
he’s in here.” 

And he put his arm in friendly fashion through 
Lane’s and led him through the gateway. Lane 
stared blankly at me and I at him, and we 
realized that we were both in for it. 

“ What’s your name? ” said Paxton to Lane. 

I made a signal to my partner, and he under- 
stood me at once. 

“William Baxter,” said he. 

Lane’s name was William Baxter Lane, but 
he left out the “Lane.” 

Seeing they could get nothing out of us the 
officers handcuffed us together, the police-bell 
was rung, and in a very short time about a 
dozen officers were in the place. The game 
was up, but I meant to stick to my story. We 



were removed to prison, where the officers tried 
in all sorts of ways to trick us into revealing 
who we really were, but they couldn’t manage it. 
I remained “ Brown, of London,” and Lane 
“ William Baxter ” all through the chapter. 

Of course, the whole truth was now plain to 
us. Smythe had put on a fair face to Lane, got 
all the information he could, and then carried it 
straight to the revenue officials. In connection 
with the latter he had then planned the trap at 
the gateway. He never appeared on the scene 
at all, Wells, his clerk, being made the tool. 
Smythe got nothing out of the business, and 
apparently only gave us away to curry favour 
with the officials. But it ruined him, for when 
his doings became known he was practically 
hounded out of the place. 

Well, we were tried, convicted, and found 
guilty. We were fined altogether eight hundred 
and forty pounds, with the option of six months’ 
imprisonment. We decided to do the imprison- 
ment, and thereby saved about a thousand 
pounds. All the time we were in prison the 
“ firm ” allowed us two pounds a week each. 

W hen I was a free man again 1 found that I 
had lost well-nigh all I possessed. They had 
seized everything they could lay hands on be- 
longing to me, including the lugger, which they 
sold. But I couldn’t say anything — I dared 
not. Several people wanted me to take on 
smuggling again, but I declined. 

“ I’ll have nothing more to do with it,” I said. 
“ It’s a lying business, and I’ve done with it.” 
And I have kept my word. 

Smuggling is the lightest offence a man can 
commit, though, of course, it’s a crime. How- 
somever, I’ve been done with it for a long time 
now, and I hope to die an honest man. 
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By Lord Hindlip. 



A chatty description of a sporting trip through the untrodden wilds of British Bast Africa, illustrated 

with Lord Hindlip’s own photographs. 

II. 




LTHOUGH I stopped for several 
days trying to recover the other two 
mules and searching for the lions, I 
personally never caught a glimpse of 
either, though some of my boys one 
day saw a troop of seven lions. When my men 
returned from their expedition to buy food, 
therefore, I marched on, hoping for better luck 
next time. At this camp, by the way, mush- 
rooms grew in profusion over a certain small area 
of ground, and we seized the opportunity of 
having them three times a day, and most 
excellent and welcome they were. 

The next march brought us to an affluent of 
the Nzoia, which had to be bridged; this was 
done by felling a 
tree or two and 
making a path 
across by means of 
saplings and long 
grass. This dis- 
tinctly unconven- 
tional bridge is 
shown in the first 
photograph, which 
looks a good deal 
more like a scene 
in a swamp than a 
successful attempt 
at bridge-building. 

During the fol- 
lowing day’s march 
we were again 
brought up short 
by another affluent 
of the same river. This was a more formidable 
obstacle than the former, and trees on both 
banks had to be felled and a path built over 
them before we were able to cross. Our most 
awkward loads were the bulky giraffe skins, but 
even these we eventually got over in safety. 

We were now in a bushy, undulating country, 
in which a species of evergreen standard shrub, 
with a flower something similar to a double 



magnolia, was the predominating feature. In 
the valleys more tropical vegetation, with palms 
and tall thorn trees, was met with, and in places 
white orchids grew thickly. In these valleys 
swamps caused us considerable trouble, and in 
places paths had to be constructed for the 
animals. 

With Lady Hindlip and the Somalis I now 
started off to find a possible track or direction 
which would take us to the north of Mount 
Elgon without crossing unnecessary rivers. Our 
quest was more successful than I expected, and 
within a couple of miles of camp we struck a 
Swahili traders’ or native track. This path, 
which we afterwards followed for two days, led 

us through one very 
bad swamp, where 
we had great diffi- 
culty with our ani- 
mals. Once across, 
our line of route led 
uphill, and we soon 
found ourselves 
marching almost 
along a ridge, with 
theSuk Hills toour 
right and a valley 
between us and 
Elgon on our left. 
Tracks of elephant 
and pitfalls inten- 
ded for their un- 
doing were fairly 
numerous, the lat- 
ter being fashioned 
with sloping sides, so that when the animal 
stumbled in his body became wedged in and held 
him at the mercy of the first comer. In this 
part I found the only herd seen on the journey. 
Two days’ march along the ridge brought us into 
the caravan road from Mumias to Karamojo. 
From the tops of the hills, before descend- 
ing into the hot valley of the Turkwell, we 
enjoyed one of the most magnificent views 



From a) a curious rkidge across a swamp. [Photo. 
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I have seen in any part of the world. The 
main feature is Mount Debasien, which towers 
majestically to a height of nearly ten thousand 
feet, sheer out of a level plain, its rugged peaks 
adding greatly to the grandeur of the landscape. 
To the east, rugged and apparently precipitous, 
are the Suk Hills, while between them and 
Mount Debasien the valley of the Turkwell 
stretches through desolate thorn-bush country, 
with here and there a small conical hill, far 
away towards Lake Rudolph. West of Debasien 
a huge plain reaches as far as the eye can see. 
Elgon’s height is dwarfed by the size of the 
mountain itself, and except where a view of the 
actual crater is obtained there is no peak or 
very prominent feature standing out from the 
enormous, widespread mass, which reaches some 
fourteen thousand two hundred feet towards the 
heavens. 

The Turkwell was crossed without any diffi- 
culty, and from my camp on the Uganda side 
of the river I sent a party to find the Save 
district and to procure flour or grain, of which 
we were running rather short. The same day 
on which they started I sallied forth to spy out 
the land and see into what kind of a country we 
had penetrated. My walk of discovery led first 
to the finding and capture of a Karamojo lady, 
whose information was more than meagre, and 
whose terror at my advent was only equalled by 
my desire for knowledge. The sight of one of 
my men arriving on the scene with a naked 
knife caused the already terrified dame to 
weep copiously, and I have no doubt that she 
firmly believed her last hour had arrived. Our 
efforts to pacify her and allay her alarm at last 
met with some success, and we parted on what 
seemed to be amicable terms, though I noticed 
that the lady did not delay putting a consider- 
able distance between us. Our next find was a 
much more profitable, but scarcely less interest- 
ing, one. It took the form of a Swahili trader, 
or rather half-Arab, half-Swahili, who was much 
relieved to hear I was not an official, and whose 
astonishment at seeing a white woman at the 
north of Elgon Was unbounded. He told 
me he had come up originally with General 
MacDonald, and for four years had been 
trading in Suk and Karamojo. From him 
we learnt the whereabouts of Save, and that 
food was abundant ; also of the existence 
of a large Swahili encampment, where he 
said our food party could sleep that night. 

Some acceptable presents in the shape of a 
sheep, some honey, and a couple of loads of 
banana flour arrived from the head trader of 
the Swahili encampment, and the next day, 
with one of the Swahilis as guide, we marched 
to the encampment, a longish tramp through hot 



country. Here we were most hospitably regaled 
with tea till our caravan arrived. The head trader 
was an enormous man, over six feet six inches 
in height, who, I believe, was originally a slave. 
I had been told by the officials that this part of 
Uganda or East Africa was a closed district 
and that all traders had been cleared out, so I 
was rather amused, though, I must confess, not 
astonished, to find in a “ closed ” region a large, 
permanent camp of over two hundred well- 
armed men. Cartridges for elephant- rifles 
were in great demand, but I could not supply 
these, and, moreover, would not have done so 
had I been able. These camps, for there were 
two separate ones, were in constant communica- 
tion with others in Suk, another “closed” 
district, and with Mani-mani to the north. I 
have no doubt that these Swahili camps rule 
the country in their own way, and, as neither 
the Uganda nor East African administration can 
afford to send expeditions to turn them out, the 
districts are at their tender mercies. One of 
the Swahilis, who had been \ery badly bitten in 
the neck and throat by a leopard, was brought 
to us for inspection by Dr. Jensen, our medical 
officer. His wounds had been smeared with 
a kind of ghee or butter and tied up with 
filthy rags, and I cannot for the life of me 
understand why blood-poisoning had not set 
in. Dr. Jensen treated the case for several 
days, and no doubt saved the patient’s life for 
a time, but as he refused to come along with 
us until he was out of danger I do not know 
whether he eventually recovered or not. I sat 
up at night for the animal who did the mischief 
with a kid as bait, but with no result. We 
stayed several days in this camp while waiting 
for the food party, and were visited by a number 
of Karamojo. These tribesmen, who are of 
the same stock as the Suk and appeared very 
friendly, are a tall, loose-limbed, active race, 
the men discarding clothes entirely with the 
exception of wire, bead, and ivory ornaments 
and curious chignons. These chignons are 
shown in the top photo, on the next page, and 
are formed of ti e hair of the owner and his 
deceased relations, mixed with mud and 
decorated with wire and an occasional pom- 
pom of ostrich feathers. Wire necklaces, after 
the style of the high “ dog collars ” worn by 
European ladies, are fashionable. One heavy 
swell wore one reaching nearly to his ears, which 
must have caused him much discomfort. The 
higher the collar the bigger the dandy, so that 
there is not so much difference between the 
civilized fop and his Karamojo compeer.* 

The Karamojo ladies do not follow the 
example of their lords and masters regarding 
clothing, but wear the usual aprons and coverings 
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of skins, the aprons 
being often heavily de- 
corated with beads. We 
managed, after much 
bargaining, to secure a 
good specimen of the 
latter for two goats, 
which were in turn ob- 
tained by bartering a 
calf for six goats and 
two sheep, so that the 
purchase of the aprons 
became quite a com- 
plicated affair. 

In a few days the 
food party returned 
from Save with an abun- 
dance of flour and 
several bunches of 
bananas, which were 
made to do the duty of 
potatoes, of which we 
had run out. As I could 
find no trace of and 
heard no news of ele- 
phants, we retraced our 
steps to the Turkwell, 
en route for Mumias. 

Owing to thunderstorms 
the river had risen since 
our previous crossing, 
and one goat was carried away and only rescued 
from a watery grave after a narrow escape. 

I marched slowly along the eastern slopes 
of Elgon hunting for 
elephants, but without 
success. Unfortu- 
nately I just missed 
the only herd then in 
the vicinity, although 
I saw traces of where 
several elephants had 
been killed a few 
months prev iously. 

About half - way be- 
tween the Turkwell 
and Mumias Dr. Jen- 
sen unfortunately got 
a touch of sunstroke, 
having to be carried 
most of the way into 
Mumias in a ham- 
mock. Giraffe of the 
five-horned variety 
were most plentiful 
in this district. One 
day I saw a troop of 
no fewer than thirty- 
two feeding right out 



in the open plain, and 
well over a mile from 
any trees. Topi were 
also very plentiful, and 
I was fortunate in secur- 
ing a very fine speci- 
men, which is shown in 
the lower photograph. 

Ere long we came 
into the cave country, 
the abode of the Enga- 
bumi, which I have de- 
scribed in a previous 
article.* From our first 
camp in this district I 
made a side trip to the 
banks of the Nzoia to 
try and obtain a speci- 
men of the Uganda kob. 
Leaving the main body 
of the caravan on the 
track, Lady Hindlip 
and myself, with a few 
men, struck off east- 
wards to try and find 
the river ; a march of 
six hours or more 
brought us practically 
in sight of what we took 
to be the channel — 
which turned out to be 
not an hour’s walk from camp. On our way to 
the river next morning we came suddenly on 
some half-dozen grass huts, out of one of which 

bolted a solitary 
Nandi, who refused to 
have anything to do 
with us, and made off 
into the bush at his 
best pace. All the 
huts had been very 
recently occupied and 
in every case con- 
tained remains of 
some animal; near by 
we found a series of 
game traps, into one 
of which two porters 
promptly fell. Fortu- 
nately for them, how- 
ever, there were no 
stakes at the bottom 
and they were hauled 
out none the worse 
for their fall, but look- 
ing foolish and sur- 
prised. These game 

* See “ The Cave-Dwellers 
of Gngabumi,” in our issue 
for June, 1905 . — Ed. 
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traps consist of a long kind of 
hedge made of boughs and trees 
stretching for some quarter or half 
a mile. Every few yards are what 
look like paths through the fence, 
but these merely mask cunningly- 
concealed pits, covered with twigs 
and grass, varying in length, but five 
or six feet deep, with sides sloping 
inwards so as to wedge a body fall- 
ing in. The animals when disturbed 
move towards the fence, and mis- 
taking the pits for a way through 
the hedge fall in and are then 
speared. One of these ingenious 
traps is shown in the following photo- 

hront a) THE RAPIDS OK THE NZOIA. [Photo. 





A NATIVE GAME-TRAP. 
from a Photo. 



graph. I need hardly say that these natives 
pay no game license, and, of course, at pre- 
sent it is impossible to prevent them killing 
as much game as they wish. Much to my 
disgust we found no place to cross the 
Nzoia. Where the river was deep and 
sluggish mv boys were afraid of crocodiles, 
and where it was shallower the current was 
much too swift and strong for anyone to 
cross without being swept down. 

The photograph reproduced at the top 
of this page shows the tumultuous rapids of 
the Nzoia near this point. 

We now returned to the main camp, and 
the day after arrived at the inhabited 
caves, where we were informed that three 
days previously the Nandi had raided the 
Engabumi ; and the solitary Nandi we saw 



must have been one of the party, who had 
probably camped close to us the night before 
the raid. Fortunately they had been ignorant 
of our proximity, for, although they might not 
have attacked us, the temptation to “have a 
go ” for our cattle might have been too much 
for them. These Nandi, by the way, have 
always been a source of trouble and anxiety, 
and always will be until they have been given a 
sharp lesson and brought under control. 

A couple of marches brought us to Boma 
VVa Weli and into the Kavirondo country. 
The Kavirondo villages are usually surrounded 
by a high wall of mud and a ditch. The 
next photograph shows the entrance to a 
typical village of this kind. The Kavirondo 
are divided into several sections, and are great 
cultivators, besides owning a certain number of 
live-stock. The women wear absolutely no 
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clothes except occa- 
sionally a kind of tail 
made of grass, which 
is fastened round the 
waist and hangs down 
behind. Anyone 
touching this tail — 
even by accident — has, 

I believe, to pay a fine 
of three goats. The 
women are hard 
workers and great 
smokers. The men, 
in contrast to their 
wives, are more often 
than not met with 
some kind of cover- 
ing, and are fond of 
decorating themselves 
with beads, cowrie 
shells, and ostrich 
feathers ; the gentle- 
man in the photo- 
graph no doubt con- 
siders himself a heavy 
swell, though one 
would think the bands 
of shells across his 
cheeks must interfere 
with his vision. 

Between Boma Wa Weli and Mumias is the 
village of an old chief named Majanjar* who 
came to my camp in great tribulation, saying 
that one of his wives had run away, and ask- 
ing me to catch her and send her back. 
As he said he had about thirty more, how- 
ever, I had no 
sympathy for him. 

He was a most 
garrulous but other- 
wise pleasant old 
gentleman, and 
presented us with a 
sheep and some 
bananas. Next 
day Mumias was 
reached, after 
crossing the Nzoia 
in a primitive dug- 
out, the ponies and 
animals causing 
some delay. 



We were once 
more in touch with 
civilization. Mr. 
Lawson, the officer in 
charge, had piles of 
letters for us and was 
most hospitable. 

After staying a day 
at Mumias we re- 
sumed our journey to- 
wards Kisumu. Much 
time was spent in 
crossing the Lusimo, 
the only means of 
crossing — except by 
swimming — being a 
curious Kavirondo 
suspension bridge 
made of creepers, strips 
of bark, etc., which 
swung from side to 
side in a most uncom- 
fortable manner ; the 
loads had to be 
brought over one by 
one most carefully. 
This crazy-looking 
bridge is seen in my 
next photograph. The 
cattle, ponies, etc., were 
swum over by some Kavirondo who were very 
strong swimmers, and most expert at the handling 
of animals in the water. Next day another river, 
the Yala, had to be crossed ; this was accom- 
plished by means of a raft made out of four 
barrels, with poles lashed on top to form a plat- 
form. The sur- 
rounding country 
was most thickly 
cultivated, chiefly 
with m t a m a, 
and the natives 
were busily at 
work in the sham- 
bas. The third 
day’s march from 
Mumias took us 
into Kisumu, the 
terminus of the 
Uganda railway, 
where our trip came 
to an end. 



A KAVIRONDO DANDY— NOTICE THE HEADDRESS AND THE BANDS OF 

From a ) shells across the face. [Photo. 
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Ivanowitch the Groom. 

By Paul Cinquevalli. 

In his youth the famous juggler journeyed through Russia with a travelling circus. He 
here narrates an exciting story of his nomad days, in which the circus “ treasury” and 
a band of brigands play important parts. 



K”=E5K|URING m y early life in Russia I 
travelled a great deal, going from 
H igSj place to place with a circus and 
BaX&Km visiting the small towns and villages. 

For -the purposes of the present 

narrative I wish the reader clearly to understand 
the custom that was in vogue at that time in 
Russia in relation to the engaging of the work- 
ing hands, such as grooms, stablemen, and 
general helpers. These were for the most part 
men of a somewhat unreliable class, taken on in 
a haphazard fashion, and frequently dropped in 
an even less ceremonious manner. For the work 
that had to be done no better class of eviploye 
could be obtained ; no better class of worker 
would accept such poorly-paid employment. 

There was, as I have said, no particular 
method or system in the engaging of these 
assistants ; anybody who applied to us along the 
road for employment was, provided we were in 
need of such services, given something to do. 
But, in view of the fact that we frequently 
carried a considerable amount of money with 
us, most of us were armed with revolvers, to be 
used in case of emergency, not only against 
strangers, but, peradventure, against our own 
employes. They were always regarded with dis- 
trust. Curious, too, were the many subterfuges 
resorted to in order to hoodwink them concern- 
ing the “ treasury.” We carried no safe, but 
used to wrap the money in an old cloth or a 
bundle of rags, which was sometimes secreted 
under the bed in one of the living- vans, or put 
in a corner among a miscellaneous heap of 
oddments. No one particular van was used to 
hold the cash, but all were utilized at various 
times, the changes being constantly rung on the 
hiding-place of the coin. The object aimed at, 
of course, was to keep the employes ignorant as 
to its whereabouts. Sometimes a parcel would 
be made up, presumed to contain the takings, 
and ostentatiously dispatched to a neighbouring 
town for the purpose of being banked, but it 
would be only a dummy, the money still remain- 
ing in our possession. The real necessity for all 
these precautions, and the bearing they have on 
my story, will soon be apparent. 

It now becomes necessary to describe yet 



another custom or detail of life in connection 
with circuses in those times. As is generally 
known, on account of the prevalence of Nihilism 
and anarchy, suspicion of one another enters 
largely into various phases of life in Russia, and 
persons are arrested and sent straight to prison 
without any preliminary inquiry or trial. It is 
sufficient for an official to indicate to his sub- 
ordinates that So-and-so must be removed, and 
it is done effectually at the earliest opportunity. 
The hapless So and-so just disappears. During 
the times I am writing of, detectives, in a 
variety of disguises, were constantly moving 
about in all communities, looking for people 
who were “ wanted.” Occasionally we received 
them, all unknowingly, at our circus, and would 
conduct them round on a tour of inspection, 
thinking them ordinary interested members of 
the public. 

YVe always carried a good-sized tent with us, 
and, if there was no building in which we could 
be accommodated, we erected our tent and held 
the performance in that. Please, then, imagine 
the tent erected at a place called Smolensk, and 
a collection of vans standing about in various 
positions. The scene is a busy one. Presently 
a man, a stranger, presents himself and asks 
to be taken on as a stable-groom. This is, as I 
have explained, an incident in no way calculated 
to arouse curiosity in our camp; but this 
particular occasion was an exception to the rule, 
the applicant's appearance being so different 
from the usual run of such men. He was 
attired in peasant dress, wearing top-boots, loose 
breeches, and a fancy blouse. All his clothes, 
however, were in such an unusually good state 
of preservation and were altogether so 11 nice ” 
that it looked uncommonly as though he had 
dressed for the part. His figure, face, and 
address were also most striking. He was very 
tall and well shaped, and had a painfully pallid 
face— the pallor being accentuated by a jet- 
black, close-cropped beard and moustache ; he 
had piercing black eyes, and he spoke in a 
refined and well-modulated voice. He was 
obviously educated above the station his dress 
indicated. And this man was applying for an 
odd job as stable-groom ! 
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After the managers had 
seen him and held an informal 
consultation, they decided to 
give him a trial for a few days. 

It was no business of theirs, 
they argued, as to whom the 
applicant was ; they knew 
nothing against l im, and there 
was no reason why he should 
not prove an acquisition to 
them. The trial demonstrated 
this to be the case : he was 
most apt, industrious, and 
steady. He was therefore 
engaged, and became known 
simply as “ Ivanowitch,” for 
names and identities were not 
much troubled about in con- 
nection with our stable-grooms. 

Well, we went from place to 
place in the ordinary way, 
and Ivanowitch became very 
popular; he did most things 
well and nothing badly. One 
day — at a place called Lisabet- 
grad — he asked to be allowed 
to lay down the sawdust in the 
circus ring, and this request 
was acceded to. This may appear a somewhat 
grandiloquent way of introducing an apparently 
trifling detail, but it must be understood that the 
work of laying the sawdust in a circus-ring in 
those times and parts was a work of considerable 
skill. The sawdust was of different colours and 
was worked into fancy designs. So well did 
Ivanowitch accomplish this that we were more 
than ever convinced that he was somebody 
much more exalted than the country bumpkin 
he would have us believe. 

At Lisabetgrad, after Ivanowitch had laid 
the sawdust as described, we received a 
visit from a couple of men, who had the 
appearance of travellers and asked to look over 
the circus. This they were allowed to do, and 
when they came to the ring one of them pointed 
at the sawdust and remarked, “That is very 
handsomely done ; whose work is it ? ” He 
was told, and Ivanowitch was pointed out. 
Both men looked furtively and steadfastly at 
the gentlemanly stable-groom for a few mo- 
ments, and soon after took their departure 
with suspicious haste. That same night Ivan- 
owitch “disappeared.” He went a short 
distance from the circus on some pretext, and 
did not return. Soon after we received another 
visit from one of the detectives, who told us not 
to trouble further about our groom Ivanowitch. 
He was in custody, said the official, adding 
significantly that he would not return. 



What we incidentally learned served to con- 
firm much of our suspicion. Our Ivanowitch 
turned out to be an aristocratic Nihilist, who 
for some time had been very much wanted by 
the authorities. He had, however, temporarily 
succeeded in eluding their vigilance, and, dis- 
guising himself, took service with us, in order 
the better to sink his identity. What he con- 
templated doing in the near or distant future I 
cannot say. His life-story — too long to be told 
here in all its details, and very like that of many 
another Russian subject at war with society — 
was indeed a thrilling one. But when we 
parted with him at Lisabetgrad we thought it 
was well-nigh told ; we little knew how much more 
there was yet to be unfolded, and under what 
strange circumstances we were to meet with him 
again. 

It was nearly a year after when one day a 
member of the company overheard a conversa- 
tion between two of the grooms which aroused 
his suspicions. It was at a place called Kowno, 
and the conversation took place between two 
recently-engaged hands. The eavesdropper was 
the present writer, and my coign of vantage was 
just inside the canvas tent. I was lying on the 
ground at the time, looking through the space 
between the bottom of the canvas and the 
ground, and I was able to recognise the men. 
The colloquy, which was carried on in an 
undertone, indicated that a plot was on foot to 
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secure the “treasury,” and that there were others 
besides themselves in it. I kept quiet until the 
conversation ceased and the men departed. 
Then I went straight to my father, who was one 
of the proprietors of the circus, and told him 
what I had heard. Once before a similar 
attempt had been made, under like circum- 
stances ; in that case the men had been allowed 
almost to accomplish their object, and were then 
pounced upon by others in hiding, given a good 
thrashing, and sent about their business. This 
was regarded as a shorter and better way of 
dealing with them than invoking the aid of the 
law. It was decided that the present case should 
be dealt with in a similar manner; so, keeping 
a careful watch upon the cash, w r e waited for the 
attempt to be made. We waited and waited, 
day after day, but nothing occurred, until I began 
to think that the plotters had become suspicious 
or been put upon their 
guard in some way, and 
had abandoned their pro- 
ject. This, however, was 
very far from being the case, 
as the sequel will show. 

One night we were 
moving to a place called 
Kherson, and were passing 
through a pine forest, when 
the long - expected hap- 
pened. It was in the early 
hours of the morning, just 
upon the eve of daybreak. 

We were moving slowly, in 
a procession, as was our 
wont, and I was mounted 
upon the leading horse. I 
can remember quite dis- 
tinctly how' impressive was 
the stillness of our sur- 
roundings, and how that 
strange, ghostly light which 
heralds the break of day 
made the forest appear grim 
and forbidding. Presently 
my ear caught a peculiar 
rustling sound among the 
thick undergrowth on 
either side of me, a sound 
as of persons creeping 
stealthily forward. I listened 
attentively, but it ceased 
for a time ; then I caught 
it again, more distinctly. 

At such an hour and in 
such a place one hears the 
slightest sound acutely, 
and it is by trifles that one 
measures big events 



Suddenly, from the undergrowth on my right, 
a rifle report rang out, a tongue of flame leaped 
from the bushes, and a bullet whizzed past in 
close proximity to my head ! What happened 
during the next few minutes is not easy to 
describe. The very inmost recesses of the 
forest seemed to be alive with noise and 
clamour. Out sprang a crowd of armed men, 
firing as they came, the leading one shouting, 
“ Stop ! Hands up ! ” Promptly I slid off the 
horse, happily so far unhurt, and sought shelter. 
I heard my father’s stentorian voice give the 
order, “ Loose the dogs. No surrender ! ” 

Then ensued a fight between men and men, 
and men and dogs, which is beyond me to ade- 
quately picture. The dogs were big wolf-hounds 
and fought like demons, barking furiously and 
leaping savagely at their opponents. 

Meanwhile, taking as good cover as we could 
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get, we kept up a brisk fire with our revolvers 
upon the brigands, who returned the fusillade, 
though much troubled by the dogs, who routed 
them out from be- 
hind the bushes, 
seeming to bear 
charmed lives. 

While the struggle 
was in progress a 
strange scene was 
being enacted in one 
of the living -vans. 

In this van our 
money was secreted, 
and straight to it 
went the captain of 
the band. I watched 
him with a sinking 
heart, thinking bit- 
terly that he had 
been well informed. 

But the ruffian 
reckoned without 
his host, or, I should 
say, his hostess. In 
that van was Mrs. 

Cheisi, wife of one 
of the proprietors, 
who was at the 
moment of the 
attack engaged in 
some cooking opera- 
tion. Immediately 
the brigand appeared 
at the door, demand- 
ing the money, the 
plucky woman 
snatched up a hand- 
ful of pepper and 
threw it straight into 
his eyes, and with a 
wild shriek of “ My 
eyes — I’m blind!” 
he fell down the 
steps and staggered away, raving and moaning 
like a madman. 

All this time the fight had continued, but 
soon victory inclined our way, and by a final 
triumphant charge we ended the battle. Our 
party succeeded in making eight or nine 
prisoners, several of whom were wounded, in- 
cluding the redoubtable captain. Our only 
casualties were a couple of dogs killed and one 
woijncled. Imagine our astonishment when, in 



the blinded chief of the brigands, we recognised 
our former gentlemanly groom Ivanowitch ! 

With all speed we conveyed our prisoners to 
the nearest town and 
handed them over 
to the police, where 
Ivanowitch was 
identified as Janow- 
ski, a notorious out- 
law long hunted in 
vain by the authori- 
ties. The affair led 
to further captures 
by the latter, the 
whole band of brig- 
ands being effectu- 
ally broken up and 
their hiding - place 
raided. The history 
of their captain was 
a peculiar one. He 
had been rescued 
from the police by 
these same brigands, 
among whom he 
found a congenial 
haven of refuge. 
Being a man of 
ability and educa- 
tion, to say nothing 
of daring, and like 
themselves *at war 
with society, they 
had, upon the death 
of their former chief, 
elected him to that 
position. And a 
good account he had 
given of himself. It 
appeared that he 
entertained a notion 
that his arrest at 
Lisabetgrad was in 
some measure due to 
us, and had therefore specially marked us down 
for attention. T he two assistants whose con- 
versation I had overheard were two of his spies, 
and were made prisoners with him. The whole 
scheme of the attack had been elaborately pre- 
pared beforehand, both as to time and place, 
and it was only the vigorous resistance we were 
able to offer and the unexpected episode of the 
pepper that enabled 14s tQ turn tbe tables on the 
robbers. 
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Some Adventures With Sharks. 

By Charles F. Holder. 

The author is a well-known authority on deep-sea fishing. In this article he relates some thrilling stories 
of his experiences with sharks, from the terrible “man-eater” to the uncanny “hammerhead.” 



Y friend E suspected that the 

copper had started near the keel of 
his topsail schooner, and asked me 
to dive under her during my after- 
noon swim and see if his surmise 

was correct. 

This explained my peculiar position down 
under the vessel one hot afternoon in the 
, Mexican Gulf. The water was clear as crystal, 
and as I dived from the deck and swam down- 
ward I could see every object with remarkable 
distinctness. The keel amidships was reached 
in a few strokes, and as I grasped it with my 
left hand I glanced along the hull and noticed 
the growth of weed, soft and velvet-like to the 
touch. As I poised 
before rising to 
the opposite side 
something vague 
and big took 
shape astern — 
first a shadow, 
then a blur, then 
a dun - coloured 
form, and, finally, 
the shafp outline 
of one of the 
largest sharks I 
had ever seen ! 

It came on so 
quickly, with the 
peculiar side or 
lateral swing of 
its tail, that I 
literally appeared 
to meet it face to 
face ; then it was 
below me* and for 
a second I saw it 
pass so near that 
I could almost 
touch its big, knife- 
like dorsal. 

I saw it com- 
pletely — its de- 
tails, outline, fins, 
tail, its peculiar 
movement, its 
colossal bulk; 
all seemed to be 
photographed on 
my mind with 



remarkable distinctness. It had but to rise a 
few feet. It was a man-eater and the human 
game was there ! My breathing limit was a 
minute — a long time under water, an eternity 
when holding one’s breath and watching the 
slow second-hand of a watch. 

My head and shoulders were under the keel, 
a stroke carried me beyond, and placing my feet 
against it I shot out and upward, the very 
bottom rising about me : an eruption of sand 
and mud out of which I was hauled aboard after 
having been down less than three-quarters of a 
minute. If I had made the appointment I 
could not have timed it better to meet this man- 
eater face to face along the highway of its 

choice. 

The shark had 
not seen me until 
I moved ; then, 
doubtless terrified 
at the strange 
white object so 
near at hand, it 
swung its pon- 
derous tail, sweep- 
ing upward a veri- 
table cyclone of 
mud and sand as 
it shot away into 
deeper water. 

To the reader 
this experience 
may in a sense 
seem startling, but 
it depends upon 
the point of view, 
and as I recall it 
the element of 
danger never really 
occurred to me, 
for sharks were so 
plentiful at this 
point that they 
were viewed by us 
with contempt. 
Hardly an hour of 
the day but one or 
more man-eating 
sharks, ranging 
from eight to thir- 
teen feet in length, 
swam by, attracted 
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by a turtle slaughterhouse some distance off, 
where they ate the offal thrown away. 

These sharks were man-eaters ( Carcharhinus ) 
of extraordinary bulk, and my various experiences 
with them tend to show — at least, in my own 
estimation — that a shark is a coward when well 
fed, but when starving possessed of demoniac 
and bloodthirsty pertinacity and brute courage. 
In what we termed the inner harbour we paid no 
attention to sharks. The question of actual 
danger was not considered here ; it was the 
belief on the reef that if a man 
kept moving a shark would not 
touch him. Nevertheless, I 
doubt if there was a single 
swimmer who w’ould have gone 
overboard in the outer channel, 
half a mile distant. This was 
known to be a sharks’ highway, 
where the big, hungry man 
eaters came in from the outer 
gulf. 

The region was a growing 
atoll, a central series of coral 
keys or islands capping sub- 
marine mountains, with outlying 
fringing reefs almost bare at low 
water, cut by meandering tur- 
quoise-blue arteries or channels 
which formed highways for the 
big sharks which came in and 
swam out upon the shallow 
lagoons in search of prey of 
various kinds. 

There were several varieties of sharks, and 
among them the big white shark, the true man- 
eater, which could be seen sailing along just 
beyond the breaking seas of the fringing reef, 
hunting perhaps for the one channel available 
at high tide, called the “ Five Foot,” from its 
narrowness and shallowness when the tide was 
at the ebb. There was a blood-curdling legend 
along the reef to the effect that a boat had been 
capsized here and all hands eaten by a band of 
starving man-eaters ; but I could never trace it 
to anyone who had witnessed the tragedy. Yet 
the men, all brave wreckers, were very much 
afraid of the approach to this runway through 
the coral rock. I discovered it one day when 
out in a small boat to visit a ship that had 
signalled for a pilot. We put one man aboard, 
then his mate and I bore away for port, intend- 
ing to circle the heavy sea and enter the main 
channel ; but it was in September, the hurricane 
season, the time for sudden storms, and almost 
before we knew it the sky became black and a 
terrific squall bore down upon us. It killed the 
wind, and we sat in a dead calm and saw it 
coming — a wave of foam — -a low-lying copper 
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cloud. There was one chance, and that to run. 
before it and either jump the reef like a hurdle 
or make the little channel. The sprit was, 
taken down, giving our little craft a leg-*)’- 
mutton sail of small proportions which soon 
caught the advance puffs, and we flew in upon 
as wild a sea as one would care to look upon. 

In the few moments I had kicked off my 
shoes and stripped down to my flannel trousers, 
following the hint of my companion. 

“ If the boat goes over,” he said, “jump and 
swim the surf to the lagoon.” 
He looked white, and altogether 
the situation was disagreeable. 

The full force of the squall 
struck us as we entered the set- 
back of the surf, and I thought 
the dinghy would be blown clean 
out of the water. A big sea half- 
filled her, but the sail seemed 
to lift her up and over, and we 
were shot over the teeth of the 
reef on the crest of a . great 
roller that carried us far into 
shallow' water, where we jumped 
overboard, righted the boat, and 
baled her out. 

“ If anyone ever asks you if 
you’ve seen a miracle,” said the 
pilot, gravely, “ tell ’em yes. If 
we’d gone over in that channel 
we should have been food for 
man-eaters. See yonder ! ” 
Looking back between two 
big seas I saw the tali dorsal fin of an enormous 
shark, the first and only time I ever saw one in 
so violent a breaking sea. 

Where sharks were so common it may be 
supposed that the sport of catching them was 
attempted, and I tried conclusions with them in 
many ways ; an incipient shark fishery in the 
neighbourhood taking the livers, backbones, 
and jaws, which were employed in some way in 
trade by the fishermen. The extraordinary bulk 
of these sharks, some individuals being as large 
round as a horse, made special tackle imperative, 
and my outfit consisted of three hundred feet of 
fine Manila rope about the size of an ordinary 
clothes-line, three feet of stout chain, and a 
swivel steel hook four inches across, with a 
shank seven inches in length. Sharks being 
scavengers, any bait w'as acceptable, but fish 
bait — a ten or twelve pound grouper — was the 
best, and a shark could scent such a bonne 
bouehe a long distance and trail it up. 

Sharks have a marvellous scent and can 
follow up a ship as a hound does its game, and 
in a way that mystifies sailors and laymen alike. 
There is a knack in shark-fishing as in every- 
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thing else, and I have brought to beach or boat 
a shark so large that twenty men were required 
to haul it up on the sands. The secret is to 
have an abundance of line and to fight the 
shark continually, as when resting it is recover- 
ing strength. My general plan was to fish from 
a beach where I could cast my line into the 
deep channel, the end of the line being astern, 
fastened to a heavy stake. Once when fishing 
from the wharf I passed the rope through an 
open sentry-box and made it fast to a heavy 
plank. When I 
hooked the shark 
I was nearly jerked 
overboard. It car- 
ried away all the 
line, which could 
not be picked up, 
and when the end 
came the sentry 
had barely time to 
leap from the box 
when the latter and 
plank went over- 
board, the line 
soon breaking. 

The shark must 
have been sixteen 
or more feet in 
length. 

The ferocity of 
sharks is not a 
pleasant subject 
for contemplation, 
yet there is a cer- 
tain fascination 
about it I wished 
to observe sharks 
in their native ele- 
ment, see how they 
attacked p ey, and 
estimate their 
strength, and con- 
ducted many of 
my observations at 
the point of a reef 
that projected 
sharply into a blue 
channel of un- 
known depth. The coral, the ordinary branch 
variety, came to within four feet of the surface, 
and by thrusting a coral hook into it I could 
hold the boat and cast it off at a moment’s 
notice. 

On arriving at this point in the morning not 
a shark would be seen. A bunch of fish was 
now hung overboard and a bucket of blood 
poured slowly into the glass-like water, which 
was carried up the channel by the current. It 



was rarely that I waited over ten or fifteen 
minutes ; then down the line a triangular fin 
would be seen cutting the smooth water and 
coming up in a series of tacks. The shark 
had found the scent, and in hunting for the 
prime cause it swam rapidly across the trail 
of blood, turning at once when it lost it. It 
was remarkable how rapidly a shark would 
“beat up” and find the boat by following this 
line of blood and fish oil. By the time the 
shark reached me several others were coming, 

and their rapid and 
suggestive move- 
ments as they ap- 
proached were not 
a pleasing spec- 
tacle. In an hour 
I have conjured up 
from the deep 
twenty or more 
sharks that I could 
see, and doubtless 
many others which 
remained below 
the surface —a trick 
of the very large 
ones. Reaching 
the boat, they in- 
variably sheered off 
slightly and passed 
me, tipped a little 
to bring the small, 
hideous grey eye 
to bear on the 
boat, then swim- 
ming away, to 
swing around and 
repeat the investi- 
gation. 

To glance down 
into the clear 
waters and see a 
dozen or fifteen 
monsters in dun of 
various shades 
passing like spirits 
was suggestive of 
what might occur if 
one fell overboard, 
I had a very amiable coloured servant, who 
had such an aversion for sharks that, con- 
fronted with such a scene, he would bury 
his face in his hands and beg to be taken in ; 
and when we jokingly asked him to dive over 
in the interests of science, to see what would 
happen, he nearly lost his head. He was 
entirely destitute of an appreciation of strenuous 
humour. Whether these rapacious monsters 
would have attacked a man is a question. 
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Some were thirteen or fourteen feet in length, 
and a man would have been a mere trifle to 
them. Some were long and lithe and barred 
with black stripes, these being known as 
“ tiger ” sharks. Others were very light or 
blue, and all shades of grey to brown. 

I remember I once hooked a shark nearly 
eighteen feet long. Usually I could stop the 
rush of a shark before it had taken two hundred 
feet of rope when hooked, but this day the 
entire coil was taken so quickly that we could 
but lie down to render the boat more stable. 
I kept near the bow with a knife ready to cut, for 
we took no chances, and my companion crouched 
in the stern with an oar to steer. I fully believed 
that the shark would jerk our boat under water, 
and more than once was about to cut the line as 



we flew along at a pace that was suggestive of 
the size of the game. 

After a run of half a mile we attempted to 
take in the line, but the shark merely turned, 
nearly jerking the boat over. It was impossible 
to move it, and had I not seen the twelve-oared 
barge of the health officer coming I should have 
cut away, for the shark would have taken us 
right out to sea. I hailed the boat, and took 
their line and made fast. For a moment the 
unseen monster towed against their oars, and 
then the line broke. 

It is impossible to estimate the weight of such 
sharks ; doubtless they appear larger in the 
water than they really are, but numbers of sharks 
pf the largest size have been taken and some 

Vol. xv.— 70. 



data for comparison obtained. A specimen of 
the true man-eater ( Carcharodon rondeletti) has 
been caught which was forty feet in length — as 
large as some whales. Another specimen, taken 
in Australian waters, measured thirty-six and a 
half feet in length. This giant had eaten a 
horse that had been thrown overboard. Its 
teeth measured one and three-quarter inches in 
height and two and a half inches wide. Such 
an animal is the type of everything ferocious. 

Sharks’ teeth have been dredged from the 
bottom of the Pacific between Polynesia and 
Chili that measured four inches in height and 
five inches in width. The average shark might 
have thirty such teeth varying in size in its front 
row, and twelve rows. 

In the American Museum of Natural History 
are some remarkably 
large sharks’ teeth, 
taken from the tertiary 
deposits of Charles- 
ton, S.C., telling the 
story of an extinct 
man-eater. I had the 
curiosity to arrange a 
set of these in a jaw, 
using a large jaw of a 
modern Carcharodon 
for a model ; and my 
estimate gave a shark 
which might have 
been from one hun- 
dred to one hundred 
and twenty-five feet in 
length. Such man- 
eaters once existed in 
countless numbers 
and swain over what 
is now the coast-1 ine 
of Southern Cali- 
fornia, among other 
localities. 

On the North 
Atlantic coast the ground shark (Sommosus 
microcephala ) attains a length of twenty feet, 
and is one of the most ferocious and blood- 
thirsty of its kind. Dozens have been seen 
about a whale, refusing to leave even when 
pierced through and through by the lances 
of the whalers. Scoresby is authority for 
the statement that it is absolutely fearless of 
man. 

I have tried conclusions with a specimen 
eight feet long off the Maine coast, and found 
that it paid no attention to cod-hooks, taking 
them one after another with the fish, when 
hauled up. The bulk of these sharks of the 
largest kind can be imagined when it is known 
that the largest weigh over four thousand 
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pounds, or nearly two tons. In the British 
Museum can be seen the jaw of a man-eater 
which measured thirty feet in length ; and a 
Pacific Coast shark, killed at Soquel, which 
measured thirty feet, had just swallowed entire 
a one-hundred-pound sea-lion. 

I once caught a very large shark in Mexican 
waters, which, as I hooked it, nearly jerked me 
overboard. Then, 
as the line ran 
out and our 
dinghy started, I 
looked over the side 
and saw at least six 
tiger sharks follow- 
ing. They were 
about five feet below 
the surface, and kept 
with us until I had 
the big game in 
hand. This shark 
made some despe- 
rate attempts to cap- 
size the boat. It 
towed us in a circle 
completely round 
the island, about 
two miles, and was 
so erratic in its 
movements that, 
had there not been 
a notch in the bow, 
in which I kept the 
rope, I think it 
would have capsized 
us. One of its 
rushes jerked the 
boat around so sud- 
denly that she nearly 
filled. At this mo- 
ment I had hauled 
the craft up to 
within perhaps fifty 
feet of the shark and was lying almost on my back 
holding on. The shark would dart round in a 
circle, then come toward us, to suddenly r.ush 
away at full speed. At the end of two hours 
it had fought us to a point that we were nearly 
exhausted, the terrific heat not being conducive 
to such activity ; but we held on — there 
were two of us— and gradually gained until I 
brought the shark to the surface and ran the 
dinghy over it, secured the chain, and held the 
monster at short range while itrolled and struggled 
in desperate attempts to sound. One swing of 
its tail struck the dinghy a blow that would have 
killed a man. 

Finding itself in the toils it turned savagely, 
opened its cavernous mouth, and seizing the 



cutwater actually lifted the bow out of water 
at least two feet, leaving several serrated teeth 
in the keel. I beat it off with a boat-hook, then 
passed the line astern and held it, not consider- 
ing it safe to make the line fast, while my com- 
panion rowed. 

Several times the man-eater turned and 
attempted to seize the keel, but I beat it off 

with the oaken 
stump of an oar. So 
vicious were its at- 
tacks, like the snap- 
ping of a coyote, 
that I feared it might 
bite a hole in the 
cedar boat or crush 
the planking; so I 
thrust the oar be- 
t ween its jaws, 
which promptly fast- 
ened over it, and 
the shark was towed 
inshore still gripping 
the hard oak wood. 

The jaw, when 
taken out, would slip 
over my head and 
shoulders. It con- 
tained thirteen rows 
of large triangular 
teeth, each serrated, 
or with a saw-like 
edge. The. outer row 
stands erect, and is 
the armament seen 
when the shark’s 
mouth is forced 
open ; but when the 
animal seizes its prey 
or bites, all thirteen 
rows spring upward 
like so many knives, 
explaining the ease 
with which sharks dismember prey. 

One of the large sharks which I have taken is 
the so-called blue shark ( Carcharhitius glaucus ), 
a ferocious creature, and from the standpoint of 
game one of the most active. This shark and 
its many allies or species— thirty or forty in 
number — are perhaps the most familiar, indivi- 
duals from twelve to fifteen feet in length being 
common, while a length of nearly thirty feet is 
attained by some. Such a “ man-eater ” is a 
menace to men in small boats. 

Many very large sharks appear to lose the 
sense of pain. I once saw a large blue shark 
attempt to seize a jew-fish which had been 
hauled alongside. The shark seized it by the 
side, biting a huge piece out of the jew-fish, and, 
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receiving at the same time a terrific blow in the 
head from a sheath-knife lashed to a pole, which 
my man employed as a lance. The blade must 
have passed nearly, if not quite, through the 
shark’s head, yet the latter returned to the 
attack, only to receive another blow in the side. 
I could see its small eyes turn upward — the 
only evidence of injury — when the blows were 
struck. It finally made off, to meet its fate at 
the hands of its fellows. Such a shark is the 
embodiment of brute force and demoniac 
ferocity. 

The so-called tiger sharks I saw here were 
very active, long, and slender. An old sailor 
told me that in the early sixties lie was on a 
sponging trip near Tampa when a huge tiger 
shark leaped partly out of the water and caught 
a man as he was climbing up a rope from the sea. 

How large the white shark, Carcharias 
vulgaris , grows is not known, but one was 
captured off the Aus- 
tralian coast which 
measured over thirty- 
seven feet in length. 

Such sharks inhabit 
the open ocean, and 
are ship-followers, 
rarely coming inshore, 
though I caught a 
glimpse of one once 
on the Pacific Coast 
rising to my boat, 
which induced me to 
send the light craft in 
upon the rocks ; its 
great size ar.d peculiar 
movements were a 
menace. 

The sharks related 
to the blue shark may 
be recognised by the 
triangular-shaped, ser- 
rated teeth, in con- 
trast to the spike or 
awl-like teeth of the 
ferocious Odontaspis. 

In eating, these sharks 
swallow their food en- 
tire— that is, it is not 
chewed or mangled, 
the shark bolting as 
large a piece of flesh 
as it can bite off or 
tear from the victim. 

I have seen a man- 
eater charge a large 
loggerhead turtle, in 
successive attacks 
taking off its four 



flippers and leaving the creature helpless. I 
have also seen the big manta chased by a 
white shark, the enormous fish leaping from the 
water like a great bird in its desperate efforts 
to escape. 

The examination of the stomach of a 
shark tells the story of its nature, and the 
contents are often beyond belief. In one 
I found a quantity of old rope, two or three 
meat -cans which had been punctured, con- 
demned, and cast overboard, several hoofs of 
steers, and the third of the skull of a steer con- 
taining a horn six inches long. Almost any 
refuse is taken by sharks, which follow ships 
like tramps across the ocean, ready to seize 
anything, from refuse to a sailor. 

Of the many sharks I have taken the peculiar 
hammer-head is, perhaps, as gamey as any, and 
while I have never heard of an instance where 
this shark attacked a man, I would not trust one, 
judging from my own 
experience. I saw 
two near CapeCharles 
that could not have 
been less than eighteen 
feet in length. No 
shark possesses so for- 
bidding an appear- 
ance. The head has 
two hammer-like pro- 
jections, one upon 
each side, upon which 
is the eye, giving the 
animal a most diabo- 
lical appearance as it 
rises beneath one’s 
boat, as I have fre- 
quently seen it. A 
single instance of its 
ferocity and bulldog 
pugnacity may suffice. 
I was fishing with a 
companion off the 
Pacific Coast thirty or 
forty feet from the 
rocks of Santa Cata- 
lina Island, when 
something began to 
take our hooks. Pre- 
sently a large hammer- 
head shark appeared, 
passing so near that 
we could almost touch 
it. My companion, 
a lady, was much 
alarmed at its bold- 
ness, so I landed her 
on the rocks and, re- 
turning, was fortunate 
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in hooking the shark several times with my rod, 
but it merely bit the hooks off, paying no 
attention whatever to them. 

It now turned to a boat containing two men, 
just below me, dashing at a string of fish which 
they had overboard, and so alarming them by 
rubbing against the boat that they attempted to 
shoot it with a 
rifle. The shark 
then swam down 
the coast and en- 
tered the Bay of 
Avalon, its big 
dorsal fin waving 
to and fro attract- 
ing so much atten- 
tion that in a short 
time it was the 
object of general 
attack. I followed 
it, and going 
ashore secured a 
shark line. Then, 
with a young mail 
to row the skiff, I 
started out again 
with numbers of 
boats which were 
chasing the shark. 

The latter paid no 
attention to its 
enemies, evidently 
excited by the 
scent of the fish 
which hung from 
various boats. It 
was shot at, struck 
with oars and har- 
poons, but with- 
out effect; it 
seemed absolutely 
devoid of fear. 

Seeing that it was 
going out, I rowed 
ahead of the other 
boats, placing myself directly in its path, and by 
good fortune cast a twelve - pound yellow-tail 
directly before it. There was a violent swirl of 
water, the line stiffened : I had hooked it ! 
Then came a rush that fully demonstrated the 
power of the brute, and we were towed out to 
sea so rapidly that the fleet of row-boats was 
soon left behind. 

I had the line over the stern in a scull- hole, 
and passed the rope forward between my legs, 
where my companion coiled it as I gained by 
hauling in, but before I made a foot I thought 
the shark would take the skiff under water, so 
fierce were its rushes. My companion had 



never seen a large shark before, and became 
quite demoralized as we repeatedly swung round 
and then very nearly went under. 

I fought the shark without stopping — that is, 
I hauled on the line repeatedly and kept the 
shark “ on the jump,” and by the time it had 
towed us about two miles offshore I had it 

within ten feet of 
the boat, being 
able to hold it by 
lying back and 
bracing my feet 
against the stern. 
My oarsman was 
now rowing 
against it, but we 
could make no 
headway, nor 
could I get the 
shark near enough 
to bring its head 
up. This was the 
condition of 
affairs when the 
first of the boats 
following reached 
us. A line was 
thrown to us and 
the men began to 
row against the 
shark, but not 
until five boats, 
or six men, were 
rowing against it 
did the brute 
begin to move in- 
shore. 

The moment 
the boats forced 
the shark to face 
me I hauled it 
up, grasped the 
chain, and had the 
vicious creature 
helpless; but even 
then its rushes were threatening. After an hour 
or more of hard pulling the procession entered 
the bay. A crowd of men took the line and 
ran the monster — whose photograph is shown 
on the next page — up the beach, struggling and 
snapping its jaws. 

The shark described had at least half-a-dozen 
remoras — black and white sucking-fishes — 
fastened to it, all refusing to leave their giant 
companion, as it came up the beach. 

All sharks have several pilot fishes — little 
striped fishes allied to the mackerel — that live 
beneath it and about its head. They are 
erroneously supposed to pilot the shark to food. 




I HAULED ON THE LINE REPEATEDLY AND KEPT THE SHARK 4 ON THE 
JUMP.'” 
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I could often see the pilots darting ahead at the 
bait or food, but rarely before the shark had 
scented it. The pilots attach themselves to the 
shark as a matter of protection. I have seen 
the remora following sharks, turtles, and various 
large fishes. 

It may be conceded that the shark is male- 
volent and bloodthirsty, yet the actual instances 
where men have been taken by them are few 
compared to losses of life by attacks from other 
animals, as snakes, which in India kill some 
twenty thousand persons annually. I can recall 
but two instances (one of which I give) from 
personal knowledge where man has been taken 
by a shark, though the records of many ports 
could doubtless be drawn upon and would 
afford some gruesome instances. 

A member of a family which I knew was 
fishing from a 
schooner off the 
New England 
coast with a party 
of friends. The 
fish not biting, he 
got into a dory 
and rowed away 
some two hun- 
dred feet to try 
his luck in a dif- 
ferent spot. Pre- 
sently he was 
heard to utter a 
scream, and his 
companions saw 
him strike at 
something with an 
oar, all the time 
shouting for help. 

Then a gigantic 
shark was seen to 
rise out of the 
water and fall on 
the dory, seizing 
the man as it went 
down. 

There were 
twenty horror- 
stricken witnesses 
to this horrible 
tragedy. It was 
believed that 
this large white 
shark was the 



same one that terrorized the fishermen of the 
Maine coast about that period. A friend 
informed me that such a shark attacked the 
dory of his father and nearly capsized it, and 
he rowed inshore to escape. The shark 
was known all along that shore as the “ big 
shark.” 

It is a singular fact that the largest sharks 
are not dangerous. The great basking shark of 
America, which attains a length of fifty feet, 
and the huge spotted rhinodon of the Indian 
Ocean, seventy feet long, have minute teeth 
and subsist on small, jelly-like animals ; yet 
when their capture is attempted they often 
play havoc with native boats. The rhinodon 
has been known to drag a pirogue beneath the 
surface, while the Pacific Coast species has been 
seen to wreck two large boats by a single blow of 

its ponderous tail. 

The largest of 
what might be 
termed white 
sharks ever taken 
in American waters 
was killed some 
years ago by the 
crew of the 
schooner Virgin , 
off Cape Cod. 
They lashed the 
shark’s head to the 
windlass bitts, and 
when alongside 
the great creature 
was longer than 
the schooner, 
which was sixty- 
eight tons burden. 
Another fish, still 
larger, or over 
seventy feet, was 
struck, but es- 
caped. These 
harmless monsters 
of the open sea 
convey some idea 
of the size and 
appearance of the 
“ man - eaters ” of 
the days when 
man, if he existed, 
was a savage cave- 
dweller. 




THE TEN-ROOT HAMMER-HEAD SHARK WHOSE CAITUKE THE AUTHOR HERE 
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The Affair at Goodenough Bay. 

Told by David Noble and set down by Thomas Barrie. 

An “ incident of Empire*' in far-away British New Guinea, showing how the Governor’s peaceful 
visit to a tribe of cannibals was unexpectedly turned into a punitive expedition characterized 

by several exciting episodes. 




| HE following thrilling adventure was 
related to the writer by Mr. David 
Noble, of Kirkcaldy, lately of the 
ss. Merrie England, Port Moresby, 
British New Guinea. 

Mr. Noble is a native of Newhaven, a fishing 
village on the south side of the Firth of P'orth, 
a few miles from Edinburgh. He belongs to 
that class of men who love to wander into the 
out-of-the-way corners of the earth. Still in the 
prime of life and very intelligent, he has all the 
appearance of a man who has travelled much, 
and gives one the impression that he is quite 
capable of extricating himself from an awkward 
position. 

In the course of his peregrinations Mr. Noble 
found himself in Brisbane early in 1891, and 
being out of employment he signed on for a 
commission in the Merrie England , the steamer 
used at that time by the Governor of British 
New Guinea. The Governor was Sir William 
McGregor, now of Newfoundland. 

Here is Mr. Noble’s story, as nearly as 
possible in his own words: — 




When I joined the Merrie England in 
Brisbane I found that the “articles” were 
slightly different from those of any ship I had 
previously been on. One of the conditions 
laid down was that a man had to sign for a 







A PHOTOGRAPH OF THE “ MERRIE ENGLANO,” TAKEN AT PORT MORESBY. 
From a Photo, by Norman Hardy. 



SIR WILLIAM MCGREGOR, WHO AT THE TIME OF THIS SloRY 
WAS GOVERNOR OK BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 

From a Photo by A Taut l Fox. 

year at least, while another was that the crew 
were to act as a bodyguard to the Governor, if 
called on. After taking stores 
on board we sailed away for 
New Guinea, calling at Cook- 
town on the way, to coal. 

Now, you must understand 
that there are many parts of 
the Papuan coast of which 
practically nothing is known, 
and it was at one of these places 
that the exciting scrimmage 1 
am going to describe took 
place. We had been visiting 
the various stations along the 
coast eastward from Port 
Moresby, and had finally come 
to an island called Dinner 
Island, or Samarai. From 
there we sailed for an inlet 
marked on the chart as Good- 
enough Bay. 
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There were on board Sir William McGregor, 
the Hon. Mr. Morton, the Governor’s secretary, 
and Mr. Riford, commandant of the native 
police. There w;is a crew of white men and 
also a squad of native police. The Rev. James 
Chalmers, the pioneer missionary of New 
Guinea — recently killed and eaten by the natives 
— accompanied us as the guest of the Governor. 

I understand that Goodenough Bay is so 
called because it 
was first visited 
during the early, 
sixties by Lieu- 
tenant Good- 
enough, who 
had not time to 
thoroughly ex- 
plore it. Since 
that time until 
our expedition 
no white man, so 
far as is known, 
had landed, and 
practically no- 
thing was known 
or could be as- 
certained as to 
the character of 
the nativts who 
lived there. For 
several years 
Sir William 
McGregor had 
resolved to sail 
to the head of 
this bay, but 
something had 
cropped up each 
time to prevent 
his doing so. 

The 26th of 
August, 1891, 
found us at the head of Goodenough Bay. The 
Governor had expressed a wish to go on shore 
himself to t eit with the natives, and accordingly 
he left the ship in the steam launch, which was 
towing his gig. Accompanying the Governor 
in the launch were two white men and two 
police “boys.” The Governor was rowed 
ashore by the two “boys,” while the two whites 
were left in the launch, lying a little way out, to 
keep up steam, in view of the fact that the 
interview with the natives might terminate 
suddenly and the Governor’s departure from 
among them be rather hurried. He took 
ashore with him a considerable amount of 
goods — chiefly calico and trinkets — as w r ell as 
a Gladstone bag, containing some personal 
property. 



As the gig approached the shore the natives 
assembled on the beach, looking friendly enough, 
and as it took the ground they assisted to haul 
it up into the scrub. Possibly they were 
imbued with the idea that everything in the 
boat was for their benefit, for at once, and 
without so much as a “ by your leave,” they 
proceeded to remove the rudder and rowlocks. 
They next laid hands upon everything portable, 

while the Gover- 
nor and his two 
men stood by, 
powerless to re- 
sist. Of course, 
it was not to be 
expected that 
untutored eanni 
bals would hold 
as sacred the 
property of the 
representative of 
the Great White 
Queen ; so they 
ruthlessly cut 
open the Glad- 
stone bag, taking 
out all the Gover- 
nor’s shirts, etc., 
as well as a 
Waterbury 
watch. 

During these 
disconcerting 
proceedings Sir 
William and his 
two “boys” kept 
remarkably cool, 
and, by dint of 
continued per- 
suasion, eventu- 
ally got some of 
the natives to 
assist in launching the gig, but they positively 
refused to return the rudder and rowlocks. 
Seizing some of the boards in the bottom of 
the boat, the three men managed to paddle off 
to the launch, which quickly towed them to the 
Merrie England. 

Of course, such an indignity to Her Britannic 
Majesty’s representative could not be tolerated, 
and as soon as he got on board the Governor 
called for voluntee s to go ashore and recover 
the stolen property. All the white men on 
board at once stepped forward, ready for any 
undertaking their respected chief might send 
them upon. At length a force consisting of 
seven white men and eight native police was 
chosen, myself being one of the party. The 
party was led by Mr. Morton, and he was 




“ THEY ASSISTED TO HAUL IT UP INTO THE SCRUB. ‘ 
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accompanied by Mr. Riford, while one of the 
police “ boys ” was to act as interpreter. Each 
man was armed with a Winchester and carried 
fifty rounds of ammunition. 

We left the ship about nine at night, some 
considerable time after dark. We landed near 
a village and marched quietly into it. These 
villages, I should explain, are in the form of 
a semicircle, with the houses built on poles. 
To show that we wished to be friendly, we 
squatted down on the ground in the middle of 
the village, waiting for the natives to approach 



we were informed that if we wished to obtain 
them we must proceed to another village about 
three miles farther along the coast. The trap 
the natives had laid for us was now quite 
apparent. It was their intention to ambush us 
in the long grass as we proceeded thither. To 
say that our spirits fell, and that a “ wish- 
we-were-out-of-this ” sort of feeling took hold 
of us, is to put it mildly. To do what 
the natives wanted was to put a village 
of cannibals between us and our boats, and 
in this way be caught between two fires. 




TO SHOW THAI UK WISHED TO BE FRIENDLY, 
SQUATTED DOWN ON THE GROUND.” 



and give us something to eat, such as betel or 
sago — an infallible proof of friendship. This, 
however, they did not do, but they informed us 
that if we waited some time the missing goods 
would be brought to us. This, as afterwards 
tran pired, was only a ruse on their part to give 
them time to remove the women and children 
into the interior preparatory to commencing 
hostilities. Meanwhile, as our eyes got accus- 
tomed to the gloom, we could perceive the men 
slinking away between the huts, some of them 
carrying armfuls of spears. 

Our patience becoming exhausted, Mr. Morton 
asked through the interpreter if the goods had 
come to hand yet. Judge of our surprise when 



Mr. Morton, a man incapable of fear, 

asked if we would go. Well, it was simply 
a case of one white man acquiescing and 
the others, not to show cowardice, follow- 
" K ing suit. Our party set out for the village in 
question, but instead of marching through 
the scrub, following a direct route, we kept to the 
beach for almost the whole of the way. Our 
only digression was for about half a mile through 
the scrub, owing to the nature of the coast. We 
traversed this safely, marching in Indian file. 

At length we arrived at the village. The 
sight which here met our gaze will remain 
engraved on my memory as long as I live. In 
the middle of the dimly-lit village was a dense, 
seething, howling mass of dark humanity — 
several hundreds of natives, all gyrating and 
leaping about, uttering the most blood-curdling 
yells that ever issued from human throats. As 
they danced they whirled their long spears; 
how they managed to avoid injuring one another 
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is more than I can imagine. These 
spears are about eight feet long 
and are tipped with stone. 

The nearer we approached the 
more infernal became the din. At 
last our party came to a halt, 
standing with rifles at the ready. 

Each one of us well knew what 
was in store for us if we faltered 
in the slightest during this awful 
moment. The chief, a great, 
powerful man, whose mop of hair, 
standing straight out from his 
head, added considerably to his 
imposing appearance, then came 
forward, dressed in one of the 
Governor’s missing shirts, his only 
other article of attire being an 
apron of straw. His followers 
quieted down while their leader, 
by means of grotesque gesticula- 
tion and violent ejaculation, led us 
to understand that he had not the 
slightest intention of giving up the 
Governor’s property, but, instead, 
that he meant to fight. Seeing 
our party so small and his own 
followers so many, I am inclined 
to believe he was under the im- 
pression that dainties in the shape 
of roasted white man were easily 
procurable, and consequently he 
became more overbearing and 
insulting every moment. , WB ^ 

The commandant now fearlessly < 

stepped forward and ordered two 
of the biggest and strongest police “ boys ’Vto 
seize him. They at once caught hold of him, 
and had him down with the ease of expert 
wrestlers. So vast was his strength, how- 
ever, that several others had to go to their 
assistance. 

The commandant’s daring action was the 
match required to fire the mine. The moment 
they saw their chief down the natives seemed to 
change from howling savages into the fiercest 
wild beasts. If night had been previously 
rendered hideous, it was now trebly so ; their 
cries seemed like those of infuriated fiends. 
Grasping their spears by the middle, they 
hurled them at us with astounding velocity. 
All this had taken place in less time than it 
takes to tell, and we were taken slightly 
unawares by the shower of spears. How 
we were not all massacred is beyond my 
comprehension. 

Self-preservation is truly the first law of 
Nature, so before our opponents could deliver a 
second volley we sought cover behind ?'.me 
Vol. xv. — 71. 



cocoanut trees, 
where we prepared 
to put up as stiff 
a fight as possible against 
this host of screeching 
cannibals. One of the 

WE SOUGHT COVER BEHIND SOME Y _ , 

cocoanut treks." crew named Mitchell 

was a little to my left, 
while another man called Kelly was on 
Mitchell’s left. 

As the savages sent their second discharge 
hurtling at us we opened fire. This acted like 
an electric shock on them. They halted, 
apparently dumfounded at the noise, where- 
upon a second volley was sent into them, 
causing them to retire precipitately into the 
scrub, where they threw their spears while lying 
on the ground. Seeing our advantage, each 
man came from cover, firing independently. 
My friend Mitchell was slightly in advance. As 
I was about to raise my rifle, I heard a piteous 
voice at my side saying, “ Davie, I’m speared, 
I’m speared ! ” As soon as I pulled the trigger 
I turned my head and saw poor Kelly standing 
there grasping a spear, which had gone clean 
through his thigh and protruded from ten to 
twelve inches at the back. He was holding it 
by the middle to keep the end off* the ground, 
and so prevent the wound from being aggravated 
by the leverage. 

“ For goodness’ sake get away somewhere to 
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the rear, where you will be safe,” I cried. The 
poor fellow accordingly hobbled away and lay 
down. 

A few more rounds and the natives were off 
helter-skelter into the bush, having had quite 
enough of it Mitchell and I then ran to 
Kelly's assistance, and the two of us together 
pulled out the 
spear, which for- 
tunately was not 
barbed. The 
poor fellow was 
now faint from 
loss of blood, 
but we hastily 
made tourni- 
quets out of the 
black kerchiefs 
from our necks 
and managed to 
get the bleeding 
stopped. 

All this time 
a fearful struggle 
had been going 
on between the 
native police 
and the captive 
chief. They were 
rolling over and 
over on the 
ground in a con- 
fused heap, try- 
ing to get him 
ironed, and they 
were only suc- 
cessful after Mr. 

R iford had 
stunned thegiant 
with a blow on 
the head with 
his rifle. The chiefs hands were then ironed 
behind him, as his strength was so great that 
in all likelihood he would have broken the 
fetters in front. After irons had been put 
on his feet he was rolled ingloriously down 
the beach. 

Here a council of war was held, when it was 
agreed to remain where we were during the 
night, as the natives might have returned to 
where we landed and destroyed our boats. We 
accordingly made the best of matters by burning 
the village — a hut at a time, in order to give us 
light in case of another attack. 

The big chief had now recovered, and was 
calling on his people at the top of his voice to 
come to his rescue, so it was resolved to gag 
him. Again the struggle began, for this savage 
Samson was so strong in the jaw that we could 



not get his mouth opened. However, we 
managed it at last. 

When morning came we proceeded along the 
beach to our boats. The chief at first refused 
to walk after the irons were removed from his 
feet, but this difficulty was easily got over by our 
threatening to kill and eat him if he did not 

obey. Poor 
Kelly was sup- 
ported between 
two police, and 
practically car- 
ried along. On 
his account our 
march was very 
slow. Two or 
three of the na- 
tives followed us 
at some distance, 
shouting out the 
casualties sus- 
tained by them 
in the fight — 
evidently for the 
information of 
their chief. 
They had five 
killed and ten 
wounded, the 
chiefs son being 
among the 
former. 

As the coast 
is curved here 
we could not see 
our boats, but 
all eyes were 
anxiously look- 
ing round each 
bend to see if 
they were in 
sight. When at last we did reach the boats we 
were overjoyed to find them all right. We all sat 
down on the beach while the man in charge of 
the launch was getting up steam. Being wearied 
with our exertions, and the heat getting stronger, 
we all began to feel drowsy, in spite of the fact 
that we had been cognizant of the presence of 
natives in the scrub for some time. Presently, 
however, the launch came in close and towed us 
off. We were scarcely a stone’s throw from the 
beach when it became positively alive with 
howling, shrieking natives. They had been 
lying in the scrub watching our every movement. 

The Merrie England was lying a good way 
out, as no suitable anchorage was known nearer 
the shore. When we reached her we gently 
removed our wounded comrade on board, where 
h? was at once attended to by Sir William him* 
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Self, who very skilfully dressed the wound. Mr. 
Morton reported ail that had happened during 
the preceding night, and Sir William determined 
to inflict further punishment on the treacherous 
savages. 

He again called for volunteers to go ashore, 
and the same party — with the exception, of 
course, of the wounded Kelly — at once stepped 
forward. This second party was led by Sir 
William himself. All preparations were imme- 
diately made, and we proceeded to the shore in 
the boats. While all this was going on we could 
see the natives (unarmed) in a dense mass 
walking backwards and forwards on the beach, 
but our boats had not long left the Merric 
England when they stood not on the order of 
their going, but at once disappeared into the 
scrub. 

On landing Sir William divided us into two 
parties. He wished to see for himself the 
village we had burned the previous night, so he 
sent one party along the beach in the opposite 
direction under Mr. Morton, while he himself, 
accompanied by Mr. Riford and myself, with a few 
“boys,” proceeded to the scene of our encounter. 
We arrived there 
unmolested, and 
found that the 
natives had re- 
turned when we 
had gone back to 
the ship, as we 
came on two 
bodies dressed for 
burial, wrapped in 
long leaves, care- 
fully tied round 
them with the 
fibres of some 
creeping plant. 

We next pro- 
ceeded to com- 
plete the destruc- 
tion of the village, 
and, having done 
so, returned along 
the beach to our 



boats. We had seen one or two natives on a 
hill some distance away, but on seeing us they 
disappeared. Mr. Morton’s party returned soon 
afterwards, having met no natives, so we pulled 
off to the ship. Our time, unfortunately, was 
now up, for the Governor had to return, so we 
bade a silent farewell to the cannibals of 
Goodenough Bay and steamed away. 

On arrival at Port* Moresby the chief was put 
on trial and sentenced to a year’s imprisonment 
— this “ imprisonment ” being very different from 
what it is in this country. The purpose of this 
punishment was to show him the power of the 
white man, to teach him the white man’s ways — - 
in fact, to implant in some degree in *his primi- 
tive mind the ideas of civilization, so that when 
liberated and conveyed back to his tribe he 
would instruct his followers in the same. Then, 
in all likelihood, after he had sown the seed, a 
missionary would take up the good work. 

I saw him several times during his incarcera- 
tion in Port Moresby and spoke to him. For 
a long time he was quite dejected and broken 
in spirit. He naturally expected that he was 
going to be “ scoffed ” (eaten), a fate which 

would certainly 
have overtaken 
any white man 
who fell into the 
clutches of him 
and his tribe. 
Kind treatment, 
however, gradu- 
ally overcame his 
fears, and he 
became quite 
friendly. I have 
no doubt he 
would go back 
to his tribe a far 
different man 
from what he was 
when he left it. 
And so ended 
our experience 
with the Papuan 
cannibals. 
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Across the Great Snow-Desert o! Iceland. 

THE STORY OF A RECORD JOURNEY. 

By T. S. Muir and J. H. Wigner. 

“ It will scarcely be believed,” write the authors, “ that as late as the beginning of the twentieth century 
any part of Europe still remained unexplored. Yet it is quite true that up till last summer an area of 
some four thousand square miles was a mystery to map-makers." Messrs. Muir and Wigner cleared 
up that mystery by making a journey which had never been made before — a journey which competent 
authorities pronounced all but impossible. Below, illustrated with their own photographs, will be 
found the conclusion of the explorers’ interesting account of this noteworthy trip into the unknown. 

II. 




] S the next day was Sunday we went 
only four miles and spent the morn- 
ing in the usual weekly inspection 
of our stores, while our wet ground- 
sheet and some other articles were 
hung on a line to dry. In the afternoon, almost 
without warning, a furious blizzard came on. The 
wind tore and plucked at the tent until we feared 
that something would give way, while dry, powdery 
snow was blown along in clouds, and, swirling 
round the sides, came in at every aperture, 
even penetrating through the infinitesimal spaces 
where the tent-poles pierced the calico. When 
we rose in the morning there was quite a large 
drift over our feet, and at the front guy-rope 
was a mound two feet high. The gale had 
moderated, however, and we were able to go 
on. An hour’s hard work brought us at last to 
the summit of the rise, about five thousand feet 
above sea-level ; and henceforth our way led in 
the main downhill. Away in the distance rose 
three mountains, one of them inky black, the 
others mostly covered with snow. As usual, 
the map failed us, so we decided to steer 



ONE OF THE PEAKS OF HAgONGUR, THE SECOND HIGHEST 

Front a Photo. 



straight for the central peak, which turned out 
to be Hdgongur, the second highest measured 
mountain in Iceland. Our first feeling on look- 
ing forward was one of bitter disappointment. 
Where were those glorious slopes which we had 
promised ourselves, and down which we had 
hoped to career, seated on our bounding 
sledges ? It was almost flattery to call it down- 
hill at all. In fact, the prospect showed a 
succession of enormous waves, thi crest of the 
next one being a little lower than the last. 
Sometimes, indeed, the sledges would move for 
a short distance by themselves, but the moment 
we even thought of sitting on them they stopped. 
When we cleared the billow's we reached a vast 
plain with a slight downward slope. Its surface 
was honeycombed with innumerable little hollows 
like the pits made by children digging sand, and 
covered with a slight sprinkling of volcanic dust. 
This sort of thing continued until next day, 
when we got entangled in a perfect labyrinth of 
crevasses, between two of which we camped. 
The crevasse in front proved a convenient 
receptacle for empty tins, while beside that 
behind, which was parti- 
ally choked up with gravel, 
we excavated basins into 
which water slowly trickled. 
Here we enjoyed our first 
wash for eleven days ! 
That night was the coldest 
we had experienced, the 
thermometer at 8 p.m. 
showing ten degrees of 
frost Fahrenheit. 

It was not till the next 
day that we reached the 
lowest part of the valley, 
nearly thirty miles from the 
main watershed we had 
crossed three days before. 
Here we camped on very 
hard snow, into which we 
drove the tent-pegs with 
great difficulty. Just when 
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we were busy rain began, and continued for 
twenty - four hours. By now our tent was 
getting somewhat dilapidated. It leaked in 
several places, with the result that every- 
thing got thoroughly wet, and neuralgia, which 
one of us had had intermittently, became 
chronic with both. It cleared up about noon 
next day, and we set off for the nearest “ land/' 
We soon abandoned our ski, as the snow was 
soft and clammy, and in an hour reached a 
moraine. Crossing it and a snow-patch we 
climbed a little hill, whence, looking over the 
edge, we beheld a lake which could be none 
other than Grimsotn or Groenalbn, the very 
object we had aimed for when we left the 
northern margin of the snowfield. Needless to 
say, we were not a little encouraged by the 
success of our steering. North-west towered 
Hdgongur, while perched on its western face 
was what looked like a crater. This we decided 
to make for, and, if possible, 
camp there for a few days while 
we made excursions in the 
neighbourhood To the south 
beyond the lake little could be 
seen for clouds. 

A few days afterwards the 
photographer paid a visit to the 
lake, and found that there was 
also a small upper one which 
had no visible communication 
with the larger and lower basin. 

Probably, however, there existed 
a subterranean channel. The 
glacier abutted on both — in two 
places at the large lake — and 
several icebergs, some of con- 
siderable size, were floating 
about. Grimsotn or Groenalbn 
— both names are used — 
seemed to be about six times 
the size of the well-known Mar- 
jelen See in Switzerland, and 



some of the bergs were ten or eleven 
feet out of the water. According to the 
maps the lake is entirely surrounded by 
the glacier, a serious mistake which we 
are quite unable to explain. 

That afternoon we had no encourage- 
ment to linger, as the air w*as chill and 
damp and the clouds hung low, so, after 
slaking our thirst and filling our alu- 
minium flasks at a little stream, we 
returned to camp. Next morning we got 
away by three-thirty, and, of course, see- 
ing that we wanted it to be cold, it was 
not long before the sun w'as beating 
down and turning the snow into slush. 
For a short time we were able to take 
one sledge each ; then we towed them tandem 
fashion, with the ski trailing behind the last sledge. 

It was slow and cruel work, but at last 
we came to a stretch of more level ground, 
and then the final slope up to the crater. Here 
were a lot of crevasses which, though well 
bridged with snow, required care, and provided 
some mild excitement. Twisting and turning, 
here gingerly crossing a slender snow-bridge 
over a chasm, there working round the end of 
a yawning gulf, we at length got clear of the 
maze and set foot on the crater. 

After a hearty lunch and a rest on a sheltered 
ledge, where the sun almost warmed us through, 
we went back and fetched the other sledge. It 
took us seventy minutes to reach it walking fast, 
and two hours to come back to camp. All things 
considered, it was the hardest day’s work we ever 
did. We were afoot twelve hours, exclusive of 
halts, and we advanced about six miles. 
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Our crater — marked Groenafjall on the maps 
— was, fortunately for us, now luxuriating in 
doubtless well-earned repose. Ages ago it had 
broken through the snow on the steep flank of 
Hagongur, and sent forth the vast lava stream 
which darkened the floor of the valley below. 
Now it was resting, and here and there in 
secluded crannies grew trustful dandelions and 
forget-me-nots. It was almost circular in form, 
with a diameter of half a mile. On the north, 
east, and west the ridge was low, thirty or forty 
feet above the snow, but on the south were two 
little peaks, between which a steep ice-gully 
swooped down to the more level glacier, one 
hundred and fifty feet below. On a somewhat 
exposed platform on the western of these we 
pitched the tent, which was removed two days 
later to a charming cave discovered by the 
photographer. Here we remained from the 
26th of August till the 3rd of September. 

It was now that we began to consider the 
question of our retreat. We knew as little 
about the country here as about that on the 
northern margin, and experience had shown us 
how little the maps were to be depended upon. 
Mr. Sigurdsson had written us that we could 
reach a farm called Nupstathr, by the mountain 
Bjorn, which was near Grimsotn. Doubtless it 
would be easy to find Bjorn from Nupstathr, 
but how to find Bjorn and Nupstathr from a 
spot which was nowhere in particular? Our 
provisions, with care, would last for a fortnight. 
Below us to the south was a valley down which 
flowed a stream from the glacier lake. Twenty 
miles away at most was the coast road, or rather 
track, somewhere on which was Nupstathr. 
There was no need for two to 



a path, faint at first, but soon well-defined, 
which led downwards to luxuriant pastures, 
on which were browsing exactly thirty - five 
sheep and seven horses. Starvation was 
henceforth impossible, and he strode confidently 
on, coming at last to dense “ forest ” of low 
birch. About 4 p.m. a dull roar struck his 
ear, a sound of falling water, which became 
louder and louder, till, an hour later, the path 
led him to the end of a promontory and there 
stopped. The main stream on his left fell over 
a cliff which seemed a mile high ; on his right a 
tributary dashed down a gully with perpert* 
dicular sides and joined the other at the above- 
stated depth below. Both were absolutely 
impassable. As plainly as you please Nature 
said, “No road this way ! ” 

For an hour and a half the luckless explorer 
followed up the tributary without perceiving any 
notable change in the chasm. His pleasing 
visions of a hot supper and a bed with sheets 
faded away. He returned to the main valley, 
gathered a bundle of dead monarchs of the 
“ forest,” kindled a fire, ate some food, and 
went to sleep. Next day he reached the camp 
again about noon in the height of a gale, just in 
time to assist in the removal of the tent to the 
cave aforementioned. 

This cave was, indeed, an oasis. The floor 
was of soft, black earth, which the photographer 
had laboriously levelled. What luxury after a 
fortnight of lying on cold, hard snow ! Sheltered 
from every blast, we could defy the bad weather 
which followed. Thirty yards away across the 
snow-gully was a stream of clear cold water ; 
we had still plenty of food, and with the sheep 



go, so the meteorologist, who 
wanted to send a letter by a 
problematical post, insisted on 
undertaking the errand. 

Next morning at eight-thirty, 
taking a sufficiency of food, 
he set out. In half an hour he 
got off the glacier and pro- 
ceeded down over the lava-flow 
by a track of his own which 
he does not recommend for 
bicycles or motor-cars. About 
noon he crossed a wide and 
rapid stream, which was only 
knee-deep, and then, gradually 
ascending, reached, an hour 
later, an elbow in the valley. 
Here on a little hillock was 
a cairn, the first evidence of 
the presence of man in a 
journey of one hundred miles. 
Shortly afterwards appeared 
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to fall back upon, what had we to fear? Next 
day the photographer, his companion being 
somewhat lazy, climbed Hdgongur. The ascent 
was of no great difficulty, though an ice-slope 
in one place demanded caution in a party of 
orte, and from the top he was rewarded with a 
magnificent view. To the east was the Oraefa, 
south the sea, west the still unknown, and 
north the glittering white slopes that thirty 
years ago Watts and his gallant Icelanders 
strained across through storm and yielding 
snow. 

August died and September came in with 
storms of sleet and rain. On the 31st we packed 
the “Scotia” sledge with things not required 
for some days, and towed it up the cruel snow- 
slope to the upper rim of the crater. Here we 
unloaded, dragged the sledge, and carried the 
sacks over fifty yards of moraine stuff, and 
launched out into the upper snowfield, steering 
for a prominent black peak about seven miles 
off. Soon after passing between two systems of 
crevasses we were stopped by a squall of wind 
and rain. Again we moved on with great labour 
in the soft snow for half a mile farther, when 
rain came down once and for all, so we returned 
to Crater Camp. For the next two days we 
killed time in the cave as best we could, while 
without it rained, and sleeted, and snowed 
by turns. At length, on the 3rd, the weather 
seemed a little better and we bade a final fare- 
well to the crater at 6.30 a.m. All day we had 
squalls of snow sandwiched between bursts of 
sunshine. The going w T as execrable. The 
surface was hummocky like an Arctic ice-floe ; 
the snow w r as soft and slushy ; we were wet and 
cold and ill-tempered. When we reached the 
u Scotia ” we took both sledges on tandem- 
fashion. Compared with three weeks before the 
loads were now light enough, but the runners 
were worn and rough, and soon we left the 
snow and reached bare ice with ragged, out- 
standing spikes, which tore them sadly. Quickly 
the conditions became worse. In front stretched 
a complicated system of crevasses which seemed 
to close the way. Leaving the sledges we went 
forward to reconnoitre. The route to the black 
peak soon proved impossible, so, turning to the 
left, we reached a low hill of debris , on the 
south side of which a strip of old snow ran 
down to the level glacier snout. If we could 
reach this point our troubles were over. Re- 
turning to the sledges we took them back a 
little and diverged to the south, with the idea of 
dodging the worst crevasses. One pretty large 
one nearly beat u% bot we found a snow-bridge 
nearly thirty feet foog, to ctoss which we put on 
the Alpine rope for the first and last time in the 
trip. Then came a stretch of wild, contorted ice 



over which the sledges banged, crashed, and clat- 
tered painfully. Presently the little sledge broke 
down, but after some patching up, most of its 
load being transferred to the other, we went on. 
Just as it was getting dark we reached the small 
hill. Rain was now falling, so we pitched the 
sodden tent, ate some food, and turned in. 

Next morning the sun shone brightly, and we 
set out down the slope of old snow. It was so 
steep that while one went in front to guide the 
sledges the other held them back by a rope 
from behind. Once again, therefore, our dreams 
of tobogganing were doomed to disappointment 
— the sight of a few crevasses at the bottom 
was quite sufficient to prevent any rashness. 
Leaving these on the right we traversed along 
the nearly level snout of the glacier till, breaking 
through the terminal moraine, we halted beside 
a little lake with tiny icebergs about six inches 
high floating on its surface. The good old 
“ Scotia ” sledge was game to the very end, and 
we resolved to bring it home, even if everything 
else had to be abandoned. Made in Norway, 
it had broken new ground in the Antarctic with 
the Scottish expedition, then with us it had 
traversed a virgin snowfield for a distance of 
over eighty miles, and it now reposes peacefully 
against the wall opposite to us as we write, 
dreaming no doubt of new realms to conquer. 

The north bank of the lake was occupied by 
the glacier, but the others were of the usual 
moraine stuff mixed with volcanic dbbris. 
Beyond, to the south, was a narrow valley, and 
on the other side a long mountain mass, which 
we were now certain was “ Bjorn.” On the 
north-west, about two miles off, was the black 
volcano, which seemed to have burst through the 
ice and formed a deep V-shaped cleft in the* 
glacier. The ground between us and it was flat 
and "seamed with numerous channels of water, 
save where rose a beautiful little conical hill 
about three hundred feet high and bright red in 
colour. A flat ledge about ten feet above the 
lake having been selected for the camp, the 
meteorologist volunteered to put up the tent, 
and the photographer went off to inspect the 
toy volcano. 

Next day was Sunday, and we thought that 
surely now, when our work was done, we should 
have a real day of rest. It was the sixth since 
we had left home, and not one of them had 
been a success. But provisions were running 
low and our retreat must be secured, so about 
half-past twelve we set out on the second attempt 
to find out the elusive farm of Nupstathr. For 
some time we walked smartly down on good 
ground on the left bank of the river, but 
soon deep and apparently impassable gorges 
barred the way, so we struck boldly up the 
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“mountain Bjorn.” It would take pages to 
tell of the gullies we crossed or turned by going 
round their heads, but eventually we reached 
the main valley, where were fine pastures and 
numerous sheep, but no sign of human habita- 
tion. About half-past eight, as it was getting 
dark, we decided to stop. A large boulder in a 
gorge promised some shelter. Unfortunately, 
heedless of past experience, we had brought but 
little food, and the only fuel available was some 
green shoots of dwarf willow and a few dead 
twigs that we had picked up on the way. How- 
ever, we fried some bacon and heated a little 
water. Then, making the most of the limited 
shelter, we tried to sleep. 

It was a miserable night A cold wind blew 
in gusts up and down the gorge alternately, 
bringing with it blasts of chill rain. One of us 
was very unwell, and, to crown all, by an un- 
pardonable oversight we had brought almost no 
tobacco. The day broke at last on the two 
most miserable individuals to be found, or 
rather lost, in Iceland. 

One of us having breakfasted on some 
half-raw bacon and a little biscuit, the other 
on chocolate and hope, we set off again at 
4.15 a.m. The sun soon shone out between 
showers, and having found a bank covered 
with delicious ripe bilberries we began to feel 
a little more cheerful. Now, for the first time, 
we were walking on a well-defined path and 
the sea was in full view. At nine-thirty we 
came to the edge of a cliff, and, looking over, 
nearly fell into the garden of a farm two 
hundred feet below! Hastily rushing back a few 
yards we sat down, and, in preparation for a long 
period of explanations for our sudden appearance, 
finished the remnants of our provisions. Then, 
pulling ourselves together, we soon found the 
path and marched down to the farm. Two 
or three children were close 
by, apparently milking a 
cow. Seeing our bearded 
chins and sunburnt faces, 
and doubtless recollecting 
the winter-evening tales of 
outlaws in the interior 
wilds, they first stared in 
blank astonishment and 
then fled, abandoning the 
cow to our tender mercies. 

The house was empty. 

Presently round a corner 
came a man on horseback. 

We tried him with English, 

German, and French with- 
out success. Then, seizing 
our Icelandic grammar, we 
fired off at him in despera- 



tion the words for bed, meat, milk, butter, 
bread, and cheese. The effect of this was that 
he turned his steed and went off at full gallop. 
Decidedly we were under a curse. Thoughts of 
demanding food and shelter at the ice-axe point 
were beginning to enter our minds, when the 
man returned accompanied by a military-looking 
individual, who addressed us in much-mangled 
English, which he soon changed for German. 
He proved to be a non-commissioned officer on 
a Danish surveying staff, and having explained 
all our wants to the master of the house, who 
had now mysteriously appeared from nowhere, 
and having inquired with much interest into 
our doings, he rode off, carrying with him our 
grateful thanks. Then, entering the house, we 
were shown into a little room with floor, walls, 
and roof of clean-scrubbed wood, and a plentiful 
meal of milk, bread, butter, and cheese, with 
delicious coffee to follow, was set before us. 
Our recollections of the rest of that day are very 
indistinct. Some time or other a comfortable, if 
small, bed for two was made up on the floor, 
and every two hours or so we were regaled with 
boiled mutton and potatoes, milk, pancakes, and 
coffee. We fed and slept, and slept and fed, 
and lo ! it was morning, and the good lady of 
the house stood at our bedside with coffee and 
a huge pile of hot pancakes. 

At noon the meteorologist, with the farmer, a 
friend, and five horses, set out to bring back 
our goods from the glacier. One of the ponies 
carried a tent for the two men, a sack contain- 
ing two loaves of black bread and the greater 
part of a sheep, and a keg holding at least a 
gallon of cold coffee. They followed a route 
which avoided most of the gorges, and, making 
good progress in spite of continuous wind and 
rain, reached the tent about nightfall. Both 
men seemed quite ignorant of the latter part of 
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the route. Indeed, as it was destitute of pasture, 
they would not be likely to visit it What a sight 
was the camp ! The gale had blown down our 
tent, many of the lighter articles were scattered 
far and wide, and everything inside, sleeping- 



j6n stengrimsson, the farmer of nupstathr, who guided the 
From a] authors back to civilization. [Photo. 

bags, clothes and all, was sopping wet. We 
had left Fasksrudsfjord with about two glasses of 
brandy in a very large flask. About half of it 
had been used, and the remainder now promptly 
followed suit. Somewhat fortified, the meteor- 
ologist managed to pass the night without further 
incident than setting fire to the tent by fall- 
ing asleep and overturning 
a lighted candle. With 
the first streak of dawn he 
roused the men, and, our 
now depleted property 
having soon been packed, 
riding rapidly down the 
valley, they reached the 
farm while the day was yet 
young. 

Our journey from 
Nupstathr to Reykjavik 
along the south coast, a 
distance of some two 
hundred miles, calls for 
little remark. We bade 
a hasty farewell to our 
hospitable hostess, who 
charged us the enormous 
sum of one and nine- 
pence a day each for our 
board and lodging, and 
who almost wept with 
mortification when once 

VoL xv.— 72. 



by accident we somehow overlooked the last 
pancake on the plate ! Six hours’ hard riding 
without a halt brought us to the hamlet of 
Kirkjubaer, where we were welcomed by the 
sysslemann or sheriff of the district. He spoke 
German beautifully, and English and 
French, too, for that matter, though he 
preferred the first, and gave us much good 
advice about our route. Here we enjoyed 
a civilized meal and the luxury of real beds 
for the first time since leaving the east 
coast. For two days we pursued our way, 
accompanied now only by our farmer-host, 
J6n Stengrimsson, one horse sufficing for our 
baggage. For the most part our journey 
was devoid of incident. The country was 
dead flat, the surface lava or sand, with 
here and there an isolated patch of pasture. 
Inland were mighty volcanoes, at present 
snow-covered, but, from their past history, 
quite capable still of great deeds. On the 
afternoon of the ioth we reached Vfk 
(/>., Wick), a large village containing at 
least twenty houses and, wonder of wonders, 
two shops. 

The next day was Sunday again. Having 
been told that we were to be put up at 
the house of a rich farmer, we told J6n 
that on the morrow we would rest. Once more 
we were doomed to disappointment. The rich 
farmer turned out a skinflint, and, though he 
knew we would pay for our accommodation, 
treated us scurvily. Short allowance of milk, 
coffee only twice a day, cold breakfast and 
supper, and on the Sabbath afternoon a constant 
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succession of visitors, 
who opened fire and 
played upon us with a 
debased substitute for 
English. 

All along the coast 
route nothing im- 
pressed us so much as 
the rivers. Fortunately 
never deeper at the 
fords than three or 
four feet, but all ex- 
tremely broad and 
rapid — one of them 
raced along at the rate 
of fifteen miles an hour 
— they always provided 

a certain amount of natural hot si-king at 

excitement. On one 
or two occasions we 

had to hire a special guide, for the fords 
change so from day to day that it takes a 
man all his time to study their vagaries. The 
guides invariably went first, followed by the 
baggage pony, while, with touching but quite 



REYKJAVIK, WHERE MOST OF THE CAPITALS WASHING IS DONE. 
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amount of skill in balancing which it took some 
time to acquire, but we had so much practice 
that we soon got proficient. 

On the 14th, after a night spent at a parson’s 
house, where the population w*as vastly more 
numerous than would 
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unjustifiable confidence in our horsemanship, 
they allowed us to bring up the rear. As a 
matter of fact we had sense enough to leave 
it all to our steeds, while we devoted the 
whole of our attention to avoiding a wetting, 
which we managed to do by drawing up our 
feet until they rested on the animal's back. 
This performance demanded a certain 
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The Story of Larry Tipprary. 

As told by Himself and set down by Lieutenant Chauncey McGovern, of the 

Philippine Constabulary. 

Being the amazing history of an ex-soldier, as related by himself to his former officer. Attracted 
by reports of rich gold deposits in the little-known interior of the Island of Mindanao, Larry Tipprary 
penetrated into the country in disguise, made friends with the warlike tribesmen, and was finally 
made a Datto, or chief. When Lieutenant McGovern met him in Manila he was well on his 

way to become a millionaire. 

I. 



HE band struck up a lively air. At 
once the crowd was a mass of smiles. 
It was the free, open-air, come-as- 
you - please, go - when - you - choose 
band concert which takes place 
every night on Manila’s little seaside parade. 

• Here Japs and Americanos, Chinos and 
Spaniards, East Indians and Germans, American 
negroes and Malays, Frenchmen, Russians, 
Jews, and Filipinos stand side by side every 
evening, each in his own peculiar garb, while 
the band plays. 

“ Well, by all the 
holy saints ! If that 
chune isn’t 4 Rory 
O’More ’ ! ” broke 
out a delighted voice 
to my left. There 
could be no mistak- 
ing that rich brogue. 

I looked round. 

Yes ; it was none 
other than l^arry 
Tipprary, ex - first 
sergeant of my 
former company, 
whom I last heard 
of a year before as 
being in civil life — 
a prosperous busi- 
ness man — in the 
town of Malabang, 

Mindanao, where, 
besides being the 
postmaster and town 
presidente , he had 
acquired the owner- 
ship of half the 
place. 

“Why, as I live,” 

I said, “it is Mr. 

Tipprary ! ” 

41 Well, if it ain’t 



the lootinant himself ! ” said the Irishman, 
smiling broadly. “ But I say, lootinant, it’s 
me and you’ll be afther having a fallin’-out if 
you be afther sthicking on any handle at all at 
all to the name of your humble sarvint Larry 
Tipprary.” 

Presently I^arry produced a handful of silver- 
wrapped cigars, and, as we strolled over to the 
beach to improvised seats on the boulders 
there, he went on. “ No, indeed, sir, I haven’t 
left Malybang. I’m only up in Manila on a 

wee bit of a busi- 
ness deal — seeing 
what I kin do in the 
way of buyin’ cheap 
a couple of steam- 
ships.” 

“ Buying a couple 
of steam sh i ps, 
Larry ! ” I echoed. 
“ But what on earth 
do you want with a 
couple of steam- 
ships ? ” 

“ Arrah, lootinant, 
do you be seriously 
thinking that Larry 
Tipprary, who lived 
five years in New 
York, would be 
afther letting the 
grass grow under his 
feet in Malybang 
when he’s the only 
white man in regular 
business there? Do 
you think I could be 
resting my mind with 
nothing on my hands 
but a hotel and the 
post office and the church and a few 
dwelling-houses and the bank ? I for- 
got to Tell you I’ve started the Bank 
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of Malybang since I last saw 
ye. About six months ago I 
bought out a cocoanut plan- 
tation up in Mindanao, along- 
side of Datto Tampagao’s 
place, and not long after that 
I invested some spare change 
in a couple of banana groves 
and a coffee rancheria up by 
Genassi — the Sultan’s place. 

And thin I discovered the big 
rubber country. 

“ But what is the good, I 
ask you, if you do own pro- 
perty almost of the size of 
Rhode Island State, when all 
the coffee and bananas and 
rubber you raise have to be 
shipped away by those play- 
thing Chino sail-boats, which 
charge you so much for freight 
that you ain’t got more’n a 
couple of thousand pesos 
profit when you get the goods 
to market at Manila or Hong- 
Kong? I makes up my mind 
to come up here and buy a 
steamboat for myself and 
run her regularly between 
Malybang and Manila. And, 
shure, the scheme panned out so well that I 
started the ‘ Southern Islands Freight and 
Passenger SS. Service ’ and 
want two more boats now 
to fill the orders I’ve run 
behind on. What with mails 
now four times a month and 
quick passage and freight 
for everybody, I’ve got a 
reg’lar land-office boom on 
my part of Mindanao. And 
there won’t be any more 
Malybang town when I get 
back there. Shure, Anasita 
(Larry’s wife) sent me a 
cablegram yesterday after- 
noon to tell me the town 
council had gone to work 
and changed the name of 
the place to Tippraria ! Now 
that ain’t half bad, lootinant, 
for a man who used to work 
— and was glad to work — 
for seven dollars per week 
peeling potatoes in a Bowery 
hash-house.” 

“ I suppose you haven’t 
had any.exciting experiences 
with the Moros down there, 



Larry?” I said, at last, when 
this recital was ended. “ We 
read a lot in the papers about 
what curious people they are. 

I suppose a man hasn’t much 
time for romantic adventures 
when his head is full of the 
cares of millionaireship ? ” 
Larry’s eyes twinkled ; then 
he told me the story which I 
have set down below. 

You’re wrong there, looti- 
nant. Faith, there was one 
time, when I was working up 
that rubber country find, when 
I thought I was going to turn 
up my toes. But you per- 
ceive I didn’t. Tell ye about 
it? I will. Picking up an 
old copy of the New York 
Sunday World one day when 
business in Malybang was 
slack, I chanced to read that 
there was a mysterious valley 
away up in the mountains of 
Mindanao, where the yellow 
metal was so common that 
when the children played 
they never used nothing for 
marbles but nuggets of gold ! Klondike and 
California, said the paper, weren’t so much as 
a patch on this Philippine 
El Dorado. 

But why didn’t the Spani- 
ards, who owned the island 
for three hundred years, lay 
the place open for staking 
out claims ? The Spaniards 
knew all about the wonders 
of the valley, the article went 
on, and just about where 
it was situated, but it was 
owned and occupied by the 
Maciu tribe of Moros, who 
had never yet been beaten 
in any fight with an enemy 
— either black, white, or 
chocolate-mahogany. 

So impolite were the 
Maciu Moros that they 
never thought of sending 
out visiting-cards, and any 
stranger who takes it into 
his head to go paying his 
respects to the people of 
those parts has never come 
back to tell his friends how 
they treat their callers. The 
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Spaniards sent many an expedition into the 
Maciu valley, but not a man ever showed up 
again. They sent Moro spies and Filipino spies 
and friendly letters, but never an eye did they 
set upon a Maciu Moro or a letter from them. 
As for the valley of Maciu itself, they never got 
within fifty miles of it. 

Now, lootinant, things* 
was just about the same 
as that long after the 
Americanos came along 
— and, indeed, the 
chances are there would 
be no change even now 
if it hadn’t been for the 
fact that I^trry Tipprary 
was just then pining for a 
wee bit of a ruction. I 
said to myself, “Larry, 
the whole difficulty is 
simply this : Suppose you 
own a house that is chock- 
full of gold ; suppose you 
have plenty to eat and 
plenty to drink ; suppose 
you have your wife and 
children and your mother- 
in-law right with you, and 
don’t want for anything. 

Suppose, then, that a 
stranger comes along and 
says he doesn’t want to fight you, but just wants 
to be your true friend. At the same time, to 
impress upon your mind what a powerful friend 
he is, he favours yo.i with the sound of a couple 
of dozen brass trumpets playing a war-dance, 
and with the sight of a regiment of soldiers all 
stripped for action. 

“It is a dead certainty, Larry,” says I to 
myself, in conclusion, “that in those circum- 
stances you would clasp the stranger to your 
bosom, and weep on his neck, and tell him he 
can have the hand of your dearly - beloved 
mother-in-law! Of course you would— or, 
rather, you wouldn’t ! ” 

Well, sir, that was just the condition of things 
in Maciu valley. The Spanish general and the 
commandante Americano both had the face to try 
that game on the Maciu Moros — who are just 
as clever a people as the Japanese themselves — 
and were surprised to find it didn’t work. 

So Larry steps out with a common-sense plan. 
I had learned a great deal of Moro lingo, and 
had been over the country a great deal, so while 
the thing looked pretty risky, it was really only 
a little bit of a sure-thing diversion. 

Before the cock began to crow on the first 
Sunday morning of last June I was hitting the 
old Tampagao trail with my nose turned in the 



direction of the mountains where the valley of 
Maciu lay. It had been given out in Malybang 
that I had left on the steamboat for Manila the 
night before, and no one but Anasita knew the 
real game 1 had in view. 

I was a comical sight as I passed the rancheria 



(village) of Datto Tampagao and struck into the 
faint trail to Sultan Dilausen, where I was to 
strike across the trackless hills till I caught sight 
of Maciu in the valley below. For a month 
before starting I had gone about almost naked, 
even to my toes and heels, for as much time as 
I could, and I had taken on as beautiful a coat 
of mahogany as ever decorated the carcass of 
a Mestizo Filipino. Now, as my Chino pony 
jogged along under the weight of myself and two 
bags of rice and sweet potatoes, you would have 
taken me for nothing else but what I pretended 
to-be — a Filipino from the coast, with bare feet 
and blue cotton pants, and white shirt with its 
tail flying loose in the wind. 

Not a gun or a pistol or a peso did I own — 
that is, apparently. I was simply an innocent- 
looking, lone Filipino Mestizo tradesman from 
the coast. I was tired of the oppression of the 
Americanos, who grabbed up everything they 
laid their eyes on, and I was coming up to try 
to get the Maciuites to give me their fists in a 
general insurrection against the brown-haired 
white invaders. I was travelling all alone, you 
see, and without any guns, so that if the 
Americanos caught hold of me before I 
had my army ready they would never know I 
was anything else but a harmless Filipino 
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pedlar-man. That was the tale I had ready. 
With all the reputation which the Maciu 
Moros have of being cruel in the extreme, I 
well knew they wouldn’t kill one lone man if he 
gave them no excuse. And as I had no guns 
that they would want, no dinero (money) in 
sight, no goods worth taking, and a nag not 
worth a cantave more than dos pesetas media 
(fifty cents Mexican), I was pretty safe from 
them. 

An easy ride of three days brought me with- 
out mishap to the top of a mountain which was 
one of a ridge. As I looked down the steep 
incline of the other side I saw that the range of 
mountains went round in a circle, and that their 
inner sides sloped towards each other and made 
a great fertile valley, with fields of corn and 
squashes and cocoanut groves, and a beautiful 
glassy lake, maybe twenty-five miles long and 
ten miles across. There were islands galore 
and sail boats and row-boats skimming along as 
if their crews were enjoying life, although they 
looked no bigger than flies, the top of the 
mountain being so far up in the air. 

Throwing a little whisky into the back part of 
my palate, by way of limbering up my weakened 
audacity, I unwound my small white tablecloth 
and threw it across the pommel of my saddle so 
as to have it handy if a rifle should happen to 
point its wrong end in my particular neigh- 
bourhood. 

But, shure, there wasn’t the least bit of a 
ruction at all. Everything came out just as I 
had reasoned it would before I left Malybang. 
The Moros working in the 
fields with bolos instead of 
respectable shovels and 
hoes were of course 
slightly surprised to see a 
lone Filipino in those 
parts ; but as he was only 
a poor ombre with no guns 
and no dinero and with 
nothing worth stealing or 
taking bodily from him 
they left him quite alone. 

Every time I came up to 
a Maciuite I would yell 
out at him, “ Mawpea ! 

Mawpea ! ” which is the 
Moro way of saying “How 
are you to-day, mister ? ” 

So the people acted 
friendly towards me and 
told me promptly when I 
asked them the way to the 
old Sultan’s harem. 

The slave houses were 
in the open fields, and 



were made of bamboo and nipa, just like the 
shacks of the ordinary Filipinos, and the women 
were pounding away at the rice and settling the 
fights between their children and their dogs. 
But the Sultan’s house was a peach — yes, sir, a 
regular jim-dandy, elegant palace ! Like all the 
houses of the other Dattos and Sultans of the 
island, it was made of tremendous beams of 
walnut and mahogany, which grow in Mindanao 
like weeds grow in Kansas, the ends of the 
beams sticking out beyond the house, and being 
carved into the shapes of animals and birds, the 
likes of which you never saw outside the pages 
of those high-art magazines which the Ladies’ 
Aid Society sometimes sends to the poor 
soldiers. 

That building, sir, must have been a hundred 
and fifty feet long, fifty feet wide, and twenty- 
five high. Nevertheless, the only way of getting 
into the harem was by a small ladder of plain 
bamboo, which could be easily thrown down or 
carried inside if the Sultan should happen to 
want to keep out visitors. 

There were several other small houses in the 
rear of the big one, and around the house was a kind 
of large ground for playing croquet — that is, if you 
knew how to play it, which the Moro folks don’t 
Then around the bunch of houses and the ground 
was a high wall, made out of square sods with 
the chinks filled up with wet clay cement. A 
good many feet high that wall was, and ten foot 
thick at the top, and, unless you climbed over the 
walls by the bamboo ladder that stood there for 
the purpose, the only way to get into the harem 
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was through a hole in the wall. It is bad form 
for a Moro of the blue blood class to go through 
the hole in the wall — that place is intended for 
dogs and slaves — and so everybody who goes in 
must climb the long bamboo ladder. 

Outside was a thick park of bamboo trees, 
the trees giving a stranger passing by no idea of 
what lay in the centre of them. This was really 
the Sultan’s main fort, with his private palace 
and the house of his personal staff. I had to 
be told before I could see where the cannons 
were hidden. 

As I came up to the stretch of grass in front 
of the Sultan’s harem, I saw a number of his 
wives playing a game of quoits. With their 
bare shoulders, bare arms, bare knees, and bare 
feet, with their 
sumalongs swung 
round their bodies 
in all sorts of fancy 
shapes, and with 
their glossy black 
hair — all Moro 
women have jet- 
black hair — tied up 
in fancy knots, 
tipped to one side, 
with funny little 
flowers stuck in 
anywhere, they 
looked sweet 
enough to eat, sir. 

Judging by the 
way those women 
were throwing 
pesos about — for 
they were playing 
for money — and 
the way they were 
dangling their silver 
bracelets and neck- 
laces and queer- 
looking green and 
white arm-links, it 
was no poor coun- 
try I had come 
across. There 
must be gold here 
for certain, I 
thought. 

The Sultan him- 
self was walking 
down the avenue 
from his house 
when I jogged up innocently on my bony steed. 
I guess His Sultanship was feeling pretty 
good over something — lucky for me, I found 
out afterwards — for as I got off my horse and 
salaamed to him, and spoke to him in my 



choice Moro lingo, he seemed glad to talk 
to a stranger-man, even though he was only a 
Filipino. 

“ O Merciful and Forgiving Powerful ! 
Praised be Heaven for this Beautiful Day ! ” 
said I to the Sultan in Moro, using a capital 
letter for every word, knowing this to be the 
way Moros have of saying to important folk, 
“ Halloa, mister ! Ain’t it a fine day ? ” 

I seemed to make a hit at once with the 
Sultan, for very soon he orders his panacowan 
(page) to roll me up some bote. The little 
brown beggar opened a small silver box he w r as 
carrying, inside which were three other little 
boxes. From the first of them the boy took a 
small green leaf, from the next a dried-up' 

looking, raisin-like 
black thing, and 
from the third a 
pinch of pink putty, 
or tooth - paste, or 
something, which 
he sprinkled all 
around the raisin, 
afterwards rolling it 
up in a little wad. 
When you get one 
of those things from 
a Sultan or Datto, 
sir, you’ve got to 
put it in your mouth 
and chew it as if 
you liked the taste. 

Now, I knew 
that a Moro chief 
never gives a man 
anything out of his 
private boie box un- 
less he means it as 
a tremendous 
honour, and so, 
although the sight 
of the stuff was 
enough to sicken 
one, I threw out 
my chest and took 
the chew and put it 
in my mouth. . 

“ So you used to 
be a general in the 
Filipino army, 
sefior ? ” the Sul- 
tan went on in 
Moro, after I had 
stated my case; “and you want to live here 
in this valley and become a Datto, and show 
me a few wrinkles in the fighting line when 
the Americanos come this way ? Well, unless 
born a Datto a Moro is never made one except 
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“ HE HUNG OK TO THE BRIDLE, KEEPING 
HIS ARM AT FULL LENGTH AND WALKING 
WELL IN FRONT OF THE HORSE." 



Sam’s time at Fort Riley 
Cavalry School and two solid 

enlistments in Custer’s old 
force without learning a few 



he earns the title by showing 
he is made of the finest kind 
of stuff. So, sen or, I will give 
you a trial this very moment. 

Butig ! ” he said, turning to his 
panacowart , 44 Go and com- 
mand Pasandalon to bring me 
the horse Basilan. This,” he 
explained, turning back to me, 

“ is a horse that no one has 
ever ridden except my Raja- 
muda that is, his heir ap- 
parent — “and it was only with 
great bravery that even he got 
the better of the horse on that 
occasion. The brute has killed 
eleven men and about ten 
other horses, dogs, and women, 
and he has crept upon several 
children he saw asleep and 
mangled them to death with 
his hoofs. If you are afraid 
to ride him you need not try 
— I will just have your head 
chopped off quietly behind the 
house in about twenty minutes. 

If you try to ride him and fail 
I will not chop off your head, but you will be 
my slave for five years and two moons ! ” 

“But what about if I do ride him?” said I, 
beginning to feel a wee bit trembly around the 
knees. 

44 If you do ride him — if you can stay on his 
back long enough for me to say 4 Ali, Ali, Ali,’ 
three times— that fact alone will make you 
worthy of being a Datto, and a Datto I will 
make you. I swear it by the Prophet.” 

I might have broken down completely with 
the suspense I was in — for I was now really 
scared half-way out of my life, had it not been 
that at this moment the horse himself was 
brought up. By my troth, I almost laughed 
out loud w T hen I laid eyes on the monster. 
Sure it was no horse at all, sir, but only a large- 
sized Chino pinto pony, though he certainly had 
a look in his eyes like a man who knows he is 
wanted for murder. He was a fine, muscular 
stallion, with not a thing on him but three 
pieces of Moro rope, which the natives call a 
bridle. The slave who brought up the horse 
was not ignorant of his man-killing reputation, 
for he hung on to the bridle with the clutch of 
a crab, keeping his arm its full length and walk- 
ing well in front of the horse, so that the brute 
couldn’t kick off his arm or leg. 

Now, Larry didn’t spend a year of Uncle 



things about pinto ponies. 
Faith ! Moros don’t know anything about horses, 
anyway ; they know no more about breaking in 
a broncho than a hog does about Sunday. 

Taking off my straw sombrero I tied up my 
own nag, took off my saddle and blanket, and 
spread them on the ground. Then I started 
over towards the pinto, moving as if I were 
afraid of him. 

All the women of the harem had now stopped 
their play, and all the children and slaves in the 
grounds near by had come up to see the fun of 
Basilan killing another man. 

My bluff about being afraid of the nag 
seemed to work all right, for several of the 
women began to yell derisively. 

But one of them— a fair young damsel of not 
more than sixty-five — ran out to me and began 
to shout at me in Moro to make another try. 

However, I looked the beauty in the eye and 
winked twice. Then I took off my white shirt 
and rolled up the sleeves of my undershirt and 
the legs of my cotton pants. You know the 
muscles I used to have, lootinant, and how- 
proud I used to be of them. Well, sir, I 
haven’t lost much flesh, as you can readily see 
for yourself. Most of the women, and some of 
the men who wasn’t jealous, made different 
exclamations at the sight of my brawn and me 
getting down to business. Then I started in. 



( To be concluded . ) 
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By James Walter Smith. 

The “ Theatre du Peuple ” at Bussang, in the Vosges, the first real open-air playhouse, was 
established in 1895 for the benefit both of the peasant classes and the well-to-do. One of two 
performances yearly is given free to those who cannot afford to pay. The foundation of this 
unique theatre and its later success are here described. 



FEW years ago a story went the 
rounds of the Press about a wealthy 
manufacturer who had solved the 
labour question. The secret of his 
supposed success was the establish- 
ment of a theatre in which his employ Is, mostly 
of the peasant class, acted in a long repertory of 
plays, some of them of his own composition. So 
interested had his workpeople become — so the 
story ran — that they had abandoned, in the cause 
of art, the desire to strike. It was a fine story of 
employer and workman on the best of terms, 
of a theatre in which plays could be seen for 
nothing, and where the most uneducated man 
could, by perseverance, become a Hamlet or 
a Lear. 

Part of the story was true. But, alas ! for the 
imagination which pictured this Utopia. There 
is, to be sure, in the little village of Bussang, in 
the Vosges, a theatre in which peasants act, just 
as the peasants act at Ober-Ammergau in the 
wonderful drama of the Passion, or at Brixlegg 
in the Tyrol, or at Meran in the hero play of 
“Andreas Hofer. ,, There are, moreover, repre- 
sentations at this theatre which people may see 
for nothing, but the man who directs the per- 
formances is not an employer, but a dramatist, 
serving well his art. The theatre was not con- 
structed to solve the problems of labour, 
although it may well be that it has served a 
useful purpose in making the working-classes 
happier. Therefore, if you should again read 
of the theatre which prevents strikes, put it 
down as the creation of an Ananias. 

Although the People’s Theatre of the Vosges 
thus lacks one qualification which might make 
it interesting to lovers of economics, it yet 
possesses many points of interest for the man 
who loves a play. It is the first open-air theatre 
ever established as a permanent institution. Its 
motto is, “Art for the benefit of humanity.” It 
has now been in existence long enough — nearly 
ten years, in fact— to show that an experiment 
so ambitious can be a real success. The theatre 
has taken the peasant from his farm and the 
workman from his factory, and has shown them 
some of the beautiful things in life, or has 
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taught them some salutary lesson to influence 
their daily existence. It has been established 
on the principle that he who can pay must, but 
to him who cannot is given for nothing that 
which others pay to see. It has proved that 
democracy can be a blessing, that the poor 
man with rough hands may sit beside the rich, 
and from a common source draw help and 
inspiration. Here poverty or labour is no 
crime. Here knowledge is not the property of 
the few, but the legacy of past times to all. 

Even this seems too good to be true. Well, 
there is an excellent way to prove the truth of 
it — namely, to see it for yourself. There are 
many ways of getting to Bussang, which lies 
near the frontier of Alsace-Lorraine : from Paris 
by way of Nancy and Epinal, from Metz vid the 
same stations, or from Bale by way of Belfort, 
if you go by train. The end well repays the 
trouble of getting there, for Bussang lies in the 
heart of beautiful hills, well known to many 
who have gone in search of the waters of health. 
Contrexeville is not far off, more fashionable 
and famous, yet lacking in the special interest 
possessed by Bussang. Its eighteen hundred 
inhabitants engage in farming or in manufac- 
tures, and several hotels have been erected to 
meet the needs of the thousands of visitors who 
frequent the village in summer. 

It is on the side of one of the vine-clad hills 
of Lorraine, not very distant from the village 
or the railway station, that the People’s Theatre 
-has been built — a large wooden structure some- 
thing like a grand stand on a racecourse, with 
its facade ornamented by the double cross of 
Lorraine, and the motto which we have quoted 
already. The representations take place each 
year in the second fortnight of August or at the 
commencement of September, and the railways 
offer special inducements and conveniences to 
those who wish to see the performances. A 
signboard near the station directs the visitor to 
the proper spot, and each year finds an increas- 
ing number glad to throw off the cares of the 
busy town and, after a short trip through the 
beautiful country, lose themselves thus; in the 
lap of Nature. : \ x .i 
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From a] THE OPEN-AIR theatre at bussang, IN THE VOSGES. [Photo. 



Possibly, if you be a literary man or one 
specially interested, you will be met at the 
station by M. Pottecher himself, to whom is 
due the praise for unwearying effort to inspire 
the peasant’s life and to bring the People’s 
Theatre to an assured position. He will accom- 
pany you to the hillside, point out to you the 
spot on which the first playhouse was erected 
ten years ago, explain to you how it has de- 
veloped from the time when 
it was an open-air theatre in 
the full sense of the word, 
with an actual platform of 
turf for the players to 
tread on before an audi- 
ence seated on wooden 
benches. M. Maurice Pot- 
techer is still a young man, 
with bright eyes, a fine head 
of hair, and a slight beard. 

He is rich in anecdotes of 
his early dramatic struggles, 
actively fighting in the pre- 
sent and abundantly full of 
plans for the future. You 
talk with him for five minutes 
and you get his enthusiasm ; 
you understand the meaning 
of inspiration, and you know 
him to be the right man in 
the right place. 



The playhouse proves his industry. To day 
it is a handsome structure, born of the necessity, 
not only of having more room for larger spec- 
tacles than were originally planned, but also of 
protecting the auditors from the rigours of 
the weather. Over the plot of turf on which 
the audience used to sit or stand is now an 
ample roof, with a balcony beneath, led to by 
winding stairs. The stage is now roofed, and 
has suitable wings and dress- 
ing-rooms adjoining, although 
little has been done to take 
away from the surroundings 
their rustic character. In 
fact, the mountain behind is 
often used as the background 
of various rustic scenes. Up 
goes the back cloth and, 
presto ! there unfolds before 
you a wealth of velvet green. 

“ We take the utmost 
pains,” says M. Pottecher, “to 
keep to Nature. None could 
be a better teacher. The set- 
ting is, whenever possible, 
that of Nature herself, but 
where the scenes demand it we 
accept the help of the painter. 
We also employ upon the 
stage as accessories real ob- 
jects. The trees and stones are 




M. POTTECHER, FOUNDER OF THE OPEN - AIR 
THEATRE, AND AUTHOR OF MOST OF THE PLAYS 
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real trees and stones, and the straw upon which 
at times the actors walk is gathered by a rake 
in the harvest fields. The front of the theatre 
above the stage is made of the bark of fir trees, 
in harmony with the surroundings, and it is 
decorated throughout with foliage and climbing 
plants which grow near by. Between the stage 
and the stalls, if such a high-sounding name is 
permissible, is hidden the orchestra, and an 
underground passage, invisible to the spectator, 
permits the actors to cross from one side 
of the stage to the other without being seen 
when the back of 
the theatre is 
open.. The ma- 
chinery • is very 
simple, and the 
scenery, when it 
is moved, is run 
along in little 
grooves burrowed 
in the earth. 

Curtains of tulle 
are used in order, 
when the light is 
strong, to give 
obscurity to the 
scene. We have 
little need of the 
stage mechanic, 
for the simple set- 
tings are easily 
arranged. 

“What makes 
the People’s 
Theatre,” con- 
tinued M. Pot- 
techer, “different 
from the theatre 
as city people know it is the fact that the poor 
have the chance of seeing pieces for nothing. 
We produce at least two plays yearly, and one 
of these performances is absolutely free to the 
public. The other performance is that of an 
entirely new play, and the subscribers and the 
paying public only are admitted. The new 
production of the present year forms the free 
production of the ensuing year. In other 
words, we have- a public and private perform- 
ance of two plays, and the private performance 
becomes later the popular spectacle.” 

The private performances have to be paid for 
out of the receipts of the previous year, but there 
is usually enough money left to pay the expenses 
of the popular performance. There is, of course, 
nothing to prevent the well-to-do from mixing 
with the lower classes at the gratuitous per- 
formance, and many take advantage of the 
opportunity. It is on such occasions that the 



democracy of the institution is emphasized. 
Money - making such as this is really philan- 
thropy. Those who attend the private perform- 
ance assist an interesting charity while obtaining 
full value for their money. And that, as M. 
Pottecher pointed out, is the general feeling of 
the private audiences each year. The visitors 
were, he found, only too glad to pay a reason- 
able price for their pleasure in order that the 
poor people of the district might have a like 
pleasure in the following September. 

The performance takes place on a Sunday or 



a fete day in the afternoon, between three and 
six o’clock, the hour, and duration of the per- 
formance depending upon the arrival and 
departure of the trains. Entr’actes are made 
as short as possible, and, unlike the inter- 
missions in the ordinary French theatre, are 
made more entertaining by music provided by 
the local orchestra. What is more interesting, 
however* is the fact that all the actors who 
play in the People’s Theatre belong to Lorraine 
by birth or adoption; and that all sorts of 
people, from high to low, are chosen to 
take part in the performances, regardless of 
their station in life, but always on the ground 
of ability. Moreover, neither their names nor 
that of the author of the piece appear on the 
play bill, the actors sacrificing themselves to the 
collective success of the work, and seeking 
rather for a natural representation of their parts 
than for a personal success. As many as thirty 




From a] the audience at the people's theatre. {Photo. 
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From a) TREES AND GRASS. [Photo. 



people of the village act as supernumeraries, and 
some of the plays have at least fifteen speaking 
parts in the cast. Costumes and decorations 
are, as far as possible, designed, made, and 
painted at Bussang by the workers themselves 
or by friends of the theatre. Rehearsals begin 
in July, as two months are quite sufficient 
to prepare the representation of the popular 
spectacle and the new piece which has been 
written during the winter. 

. It is one thing to establish a theatre which 
shall get to the heart of the people through its 
plays and another to be successful in that aim. 
M. Pottecher is to be congratulated on having 
done both. The plays produced have been of 
a high quality and have included many subjects, 
appealing to both rich and poor. The dramatist 
has been content at times to appeal directly to 
the popular heart by means of plays based on 
popular tradition, or on incidents easily under- 



stood by an every- 
day intellect. Yet 
he has not lost 
the opportunity of 
bringing upon 
the scene the 
works of the very 
greatest. iEschy- 
lus, modified to 
suit the modern 
taste, has been 
played upon its 
boards, and 
Shakespeare has 
found in its fir 
decked walls a 
happy setting. 
But although 
these great 
names have lent 
reclame it is yet a fact that the modest dramas 
of M. Pottecher, written with deep under- 
standing of what his neighbours best like, 
have been the most successful. It was he who, 
in 1895, wrote and produced the stirring drama 
in three acts called “ The Devil’s Dram-Shop ” 
(“ Le Diable Marchand de Goutte ”), which 
was didactic in subject in so far as it depicted 
the evil effects of alcoholism. The production 
was witnessed by over two thousand spectators, 
and its success was so considerable that the 
future of the theatre was hardly left in doubt. 
The following year another drama from the 
same pen, called “ Morteville,” was produced, 
which was an artistic melange of realism and 
mysticism, more sombre than the first play and 
full of poignant pathos. It is not for us to go 
too learnedly into these productions. Suffice it 
to say that “ Morteville ” was a series of effective 
and finely-grouped scenes, and so elaborate was 




From a) a scene from the mystical drama, “morteville." [Photo. 
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AS PAR AS POSSIBLE, ALL THE ACTORS ARE DRAWN FROM THE VILLAGE — HERE WE SEE M. POTTECHER S COMPANY 

From a Photo, by] in a bourgeois comedy. {V r ictor Franck. 



the entire production that additions had to be 
made to the theatre to give proper effect to the 
spectacle. 

Nor is it necessary to detail at length the 
productions of the following years, except to 
say that in 1897 was given a rustic farce in three 
acts, called “ Le Sotre de 
Noel,” distinguished by its 
happy blending of songs and 
dances heartily loved by the 
people of the Vosges. A 
modern play called “ Liberte ” 
followed, and in 1899 a sort 
of variant on “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream ” of Shake- 
speare, called “Chacun 
Cherche son Tr£sor,” written 
in prose and verse upon a 
popular legend, was very well 
received. A rustic tragedy 
named “ L’ Heritage ” was 
succeeded by “C’est le Vent,” 
a bourgeois comedy from 
which the audience derived 
considerable amusement. But 
M. Pottecher’s most ambitious 
effort was with a translation 
in blank verse of Shakespeare’s 
“ Macbeth,” played in 1902 
and 1903, in which Mme. 

Pottecher took the part of Lady 
Macbeth. Last year three 
performances were given in 
July and August of a new 



piece, in five acts, called “The Passion of 
Jeanne d’Arc.” The latter piece will be played 
again during the coming season, to be suc- 
ceeded by an entirely new drama which is now 
being written. 

It will thus be seen how wide is the scope 
of this remarkable theatre, 
which made such a modest 
beginning, and how closely 
the needs of the people have 
been followed. It is no new 
thing to-day to hear of open- 
air performances. They are 
taking place in all parts of 
the Western world where a 
genuine love for the drama 
exists. The problem of how 
to restore the drama to the 
people is one that many have 
wrestled with but few have 
conquered. The basis of any 
attempt must lie in the revivi- 
fication of old legends, the 
search for popular themes, 
and the arousal of a people 
to a sense of, and a pride in, 
their national life. The ex- 
periment staited in Bussang 
has since been copied else- 
where on the Continent, and 
has achieved success in Ire- 
land. It is best done when 
Nature, as in the Vosges, has 
a speaking part. 




MME. POTTECHER AS LADY MACBETH. 

From a Photo, by Victor Franck. 
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A Tasmanian Robinson Crusoe. 



THE MYSTERY OF THE BRIER HOLME. 



By Victor Pitt-Kethley. 



In November of last year the barque “ Brier Holme" disappeared, and was finally given up as 
lost. Some time later wreckage from her was discovered on the coast of Tasmania, and after con- 
siderable delay two Government expeditions were dispatched to the supposed scene of the disaster 
to search for the wreck or any survivors therefrom. They found neither, although they discovered 
certain mysterious footprints and what looked like a primitive camp. Many weeks after the people 
of Hobart were thrilled by the news that a sailor, the sole survivor of the ill-fated barque, had been 
rescued by fishermen after living for over three months in an uninhabited No Man’s Land of rock 
and forest. The solitary castaway’s story of the shipwreck and his subsequent experiences ashore 
form a narrative which is surely unique in the annals of the sea. 



Front a] 



THE ILL-FATED “ BRIER HOLMS." 



CAPTAIN RICH, OP THE “ BRIER HOLMS H — HB HAD EXPRESSED 
HIS INTENTION OF RETIRING FROM THE SEA AT THE 
END OP THE VOYAGE. 

From a Photo, ly IP. Bartier , Poplar. 



N the 2 1 st of July, 1904, the gallant 
barque Brier Holme left London 
for Hobart, Tasmania, with a large 
general cargo. The vessel carried 
a crew of eighteen, and was com- 
manded by Captain H. J. Rich, a skilful 
navigator well known in Tasmanian waters, who 
— the irony of it ! — was making his last voyage 
before retiring. 

Days -passed into weeks, and weeks into 
months, and no tidings of the barque’s arrival 
came to hand, so that the friends and relatives 
of those on board began to feel very anxious. 
The ship was posted in the “ Overdue ” list, and 
the insurance premium crept steadily upwards, 
but still there was no news of her. Wiseacres 
shook their heads and said that here was another 
ocean mystery — a fine ship, well found in every 
respect, disappeared without leaving a trace 
behind ! So things went on till the experts 
finally concluded that the ill-fated Brier Holme 
had sunk or been destroyed by fire, and she was 
officially posted at Lloyd’s on the 18th of 
January as “Missing” — that ominous word 



[Photo. 



which rings the death- 
knell of so many gallant 
vessels. 

Not long after this, how- 
ever, and while the fate of 
the Brier Holme was still 
a matter of speculation in 
nautical circles, consider- 
able sensation was caused 
in Hobart by the arrival 
of some fishermen who 
reported that they had 
discovered some wreckage 
near Port Davey— a 
desolate region on the 
south - western coast of 
Tasmania, about a hun- 
dred and twenty miles 
from the capital — which 
investigation showed must 
have come from the 
missing ship. 
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This news, of course, called for immediate 
action. If the Brier Holme had been wrecked 
so close to land, it was possible that some of 
her crew might have succeeded in reaching the 
shore. Here — unless they were well provided 

with food — their condition would be desperate 
indeed. The supposed locality of the wreck is 
quite uninhabited, and it would be impossible 
for the castaways to reach the settlements on 
the west coast owing to the impassable primeval 
forests and dense scrub and the large rivers 
which lay in their path. It was a region, too, 
where they could obtain no supplies of any 
kind, the country being unoccupied and entirely 
destitute of game. 

It had often been pointed out by thoughtful 
people how dreadful would be the fate of the 
mariner wrecked upon this forbidding coast, and 
the Government had been urged to establish a 
station and install telegraphic communication. 
Nothing, however, had been done, and Port 
Davey remained in a state of nature, a possible 
harbour of refuge for the few intrepid fishermen 
who at times visit those stormy waters, and 
occasionally for a coasting steamer. 

All this was now mentioned once more, and 
the newspapers emphasized the fact that the 
only way in which the castaways — if such 
existed — could be reached was by special 
steamer. At first, however, the Government 
were loth to undertake, on such slight evidence, 
the large expenditure involved. 

Finally, however, a steamer was dispatched to 
the locality, having on board a well-equipped 
search-party. They landed at Port Davey, and 
thence some of the searchers travelled overland 
along the coast 
to the north for 
many miles, on 
the look-out for 
signs of the 
wreck or any sur- 
vivors of the dis- 
aster. A large 
quantity of wreck- 
age was soon dis- 
covered, bearing 
out the fisher- 
men’s story ; and 
after a time they 
came across the 
body of a seaman, 
which was rever- 
ently buried on 
the shore. No 
trace, however, 
could be found 
of any other cast- 
aways, alive or 



dead — although the searchers repeatedly 
made smoke-signals and fired guns to attract 
attention— till the party arrived at the head 
of Port Davey. Here, to their surprise, for 
the locality was many miles from where the 
wreckage had been discovered, they came 
across traces of what looked like a camp — 
empty tins, and what seemed to be a bed made 
of heaped-up leaves. A thorough investigation 
of the- place was made, and the party came to 
the conclusion that not more than one man had 
resided there. What puzzled them greatly was 
the fact that the footprints discovered in the 
sand were of narrow-soled, sharp-pointed boots 
— utterly unlike those worn by sailors. Could 
it be a passenger ? Search was made in every 
direction for this solitary camper, but no trace 
of him could be discovered, and the expedition 
went back to Hobart empty-handed. 

The public, however, were very far from 
satisfied. It was thought that, in spite of the 
report of the search-party, a wretched survivor 
from the wreck might even then be living at 
that remote camp at Port Davey, dragging out 
a miserable existence on provisions washed 
ashore from the wreck. So great was the pres- 
sure brought to bear upon the Government that 
a second expedition was organized and dis- 
patched to make a special investigation at the 
camp. They discovered nothing, however, and 
on his return the leader definitely stated he 
was convinced that, whoever and wherever the 
solitary Robinson Crusoe might be, he was in 
no way connected with the Brier Holme . 

There had been great delay in sending out 
the expeditions, but now that they had returned 
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and reported people began to 
feel easier in their minds. It 
was evident that, though the 
ship must have been wrecked 
somewhere near the coast, 
none of her ill-fated crew sur- 
vived. Public interest in the 
matter died away, as public 
interest is very apt to do. 

There were people who still 
speculated as to the meaning 
of those pointed footmarks and 
that primitive camp, but they 
were few and far between. 

On February 9th the fish- 
ing - boat Britannia, under 
Captain Noye, left Hobart for 
Bramble Cove, one of the 
numerous inlets opening into 
Port Davey. Here the vessel 
stayed for some days, with 
other fishing-craft. 

On February 13th the crews decided to visit 
the point where the Brier Holme wreckage had 
originally been discovered — some miles north of 
the entrance to Port Davey — to see if they could 
find anything further or locate the wreck itself. 
They accordingly set out in two dinghies, leaving 
the fishing-craft deserted. Having been away 
all day, finding nothing, they returned late in 
the afternoon, tired out. They were just round- 
ing a rocky point which hid their boats from 
view when one of the men called his com- 
panions’ attention to a sound of shouting ahead. 
Heading for the place whence the cries came, 
the fishermen beheld a figure on the beach. 
Leaping out, one of the men ran towards 
him, when the stranger shouted 11 Brier Holme I ” 

The two words were pregnant with meaning, 
and the delighted fishermen, giving a hearty 



ARRIVAL OF LARSEN AT HOBART ON BOARD THE FISHING-BOAT 

From a Photo, by J. Beattie , Hobart. 



“THE FISHERMEN CROWDED ROUND HIM, SHAKING HANDS AGAIN AND AGAIN.” 



cheer, crowded round him, shaking hands again 
and again. 

The castaway gave his name as Oscar Larsen, 
of Norway, and was a fine-looking fellow of 
twenty-nine. He appeared to be in good 
health, though suffering somewhat from scurvy, 
and carried a number of small bags containing 
food. For three interminable months he had 
been living a Robinson Crusoe life on that 
rugged, uninhabited coast, the sole survivor 
of the shipwrecked barque. As soon as possible 
the kindly fishermen got him on board their 
craft, and not long afterwards set sail for 
Hobart, having previously, under Larsen’s 
guidance, paid a visit to the wreck. When the 
Britannia reached Hobart practically the whole 
population of that city swarmed down to the 
harbour to greet the castaway, and long and 

loud were the cheers 
that greeted him. The 
mystery of the fate of 
the Brier Holme and 
her crew had at last 
been cleared up in 
strange and dramatic 
fashion. Larsen be- 
came the hero of the 
hour. His name was 
on every lip, his 
photograph in every 
shop, and special per- 
formances were given 
at the theatres in his 
honour. 

Larsen’s story — his 
account of the ship- 
wreck, the fate of the 
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crew, and his subsequent three months' imprison- 
ment on a desolate and inhospitable coast — 
forms one of the strangest records of human en- 
durance ever narrated. That for three months 
a man could sustain life and reason under such 
appalling circumstances seems all but incredible, 
as does the fact that he remained lost in an awful 



there came a crash forward, waking the sleeping 
men in the forecastle. Ere they could collect 
their scattered senses the noise was repeated — a 
terrible grinding against rock. 

“ She’s ashore ! ” cried someone, and the 
seven men in the forecastle, leaping wildly from 
their bunks, scrambled hastily into their clothes 
and dashed on deck ; Larsen even donned his 
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mate’s watch was in sight save the look-out 
forward, now clinging desperately to the jib- 
boom. Even as the terrified men looked around, 
hardly able to comprehend the terrible catas- 
trophe that had in an instant swept their 
comrades on deck and the sleeping captain in 
his cabin into eternity, the tottering main and 
mizzen masts went by the board, with all their 
towering array of 
spars and cordage, 
and were swal- 
lowed up in the 
foaming mael- 
strom that surged 
around the wreck. 

It was impos- 
sible to think of 
launching the one 
small boat left ; 
no boat could have 
lived in such a 
sea. Clinging on 
for dear life, Lar- 
sen and his com- 
rades clambered 
up the forerigging, 
where, continually 
drenched by roar- 
ing seas, they 
passed a miserable 
night, while the 
stricken ship 
shivered and 
splintered beneath 
them. After a time, 
with a final wrench, 
the seas succeeded 
in buffeting the 
vessel clean in 
two, and the stern 
broke right off and 
swung inshore. 

“ She’s going to 
pieces fast,” said 
one of the poor 
fellows in the rig- 
ging ; and one 
and all knew that 
the end was near. No work of human hands 
could long withstand that fearful wind and sea 
and the grinding of the cruel rocks beneath. 

As the hours wore slowly away, bringing with 
them no cessation in the storm, the foremast 
began to give, and the poor wretches hanging in 
the rigging locked around them desperately for 
some fresh point of refuge. But nothing met 
their agonized gaze save the pitiless seas beating 
endlessly upon their shattered ship, while land- 
ward rugged and surf-shrouded rocks loomed 



THE MAST CRASHED DOWN, HURLING ITS HUMAN FREIGHT HEADLONG 
INTO THE SURF." 



through the ebbing darkness. About two o’clock 
in the morning the mast gave a few warning rolls 
and then crashed down with sickening velocity, 
hurling its human freight headlong into the surf. 
Larsen was flung far below the surface, but, 
battered and bruised as he was, he came to the 
surface like a cork and struck out doggedly in 
the direction of the shore. Each time he rose 

on the crest of a 
wave he looked 
eagerly round in 
search of his 
mates, but saw 
nothing of them. 
Presently, how- 
ever, he caught 
sight of a group of 
rocks sticking out 
of the water, and 
by dint of tremen- 
dous exertions 
managed to lay 
hold of one of 
these. Here he 
clung despair- 
ingly, recovering 
his strength, 
though the waves 
still buffeted him 
relentlessly. Fi- 
nally one, larger 
than its fellows, 
broke clear over 
him, and the back- 
wash, pulling at 
his numbed limbs 
with irresistible 
force, dragged him 
out to sea again. 
His plucky fight 
had been in vain ; 
the battle would 
have to be com- 
menced anew ! 

Hurled this way 
and that, blinded 
by the bitter spray, 
bruised and bleed- 
ing from his struggles on the rocks, Larsen still 
strove manfully to reach the shore. Presently he 
saw a plank and seized it, using it as a raft to 
lessen his labours. Another came driving past, 
and with one under each arm the young seaman 
made good headway. For what seemed an 
eternity he struggled on ; then a big sea seized 
him and mercifully cast him high up the beach. 
Breathless and bleeding, but still conscious, he 
rose to his feet and tottered out of reach of the 
surf, which thundered at his heels as though 
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loth to lose him. Then exhaustion came upon 
him ; he tumbled down and fell asleep where 
he lay. 

When the castaway recovered consciousness 
it was broad daylight. Stiff and sore from the 
experiences of the night, he struggled to his feet 
and went down to the water’s edge. By this 
time the sea had abated considerably, and the 
day gave promise of being fine. The wreck was 
in plain view — a melancholy contrast to the 
trim barque which had floated proudly along so 
short a time before. Suddenly, to his great joy, 
Larsen saw a movement on board the wreck. 
Clinging to the jibboom was a man whom he 
recognised as the look-out, a German named 
Muller. 

Joyfully they hailed one another, and Muller 
inquired if any of the others had reached shore. 

“No,” replied Larsen ; “at least, I don’t think 
so; I haven’t seen a soul.” 

Next, the man on the wreck asked for advice 
as to how to get ashore, and this I^arsen gave 
him. Acting upon it, the German got hold of 
two planks and lowered himself into the water, 
striking out strongly for the shore, though the 
heavy swell which was still running seemed to 
trouble him considerably. Once or twice, 
watching his progress anxiously, Larsen saw 
him rise to the crest of a wave ; then all of a 
sudden he disappeared. Wildly the castaway 
shouted, running up and down in hope of 
coming near him, but all in vain— poor Muller 
did not appear, and at last Larsen had to give 
him up as drowned. He realized, with a curious 
feeling of isolation, that he was the sole survivor 
of the shipwreck. 

With a knowledge of this depressing fact came 
a desire to review his position. Nature reminded 
him that he was hungry — famished — and he set 
about looking for food. Wreckage was coming 
ashore from the barque in fairly large quantities, 
and he soon collected a large number of tins of 
Neave’s Food, some tinned herrings, and a 
number of bottles of rum. All these things he 
carefully stacked up out of reach of the sea. 
Then, sitting down, he prepared his first meal. 

His clothes were in rags, owing to the buffet- 
ing he had received in the storm, but ere long 
he discovered that articles of clothing were 
washing ashore from the wreck, so that he was 
able to rig himself out again quite respectably 
after drying the garments on the rocks. Many 
of the things he recognised as coming from 
the sea-chest of an apprentice who bad been 
something of a dandy, and it was a pair of smart 
shore-going boots belonging to him which 
Larsen had donned that so puzzled the search- 
party. 

His immediate wants satisfied, the solitary cast- 



away began to speculate as to his whereabouts. 
The captain had said that the ship was near 
the Tasmanian coast. He must, then, have been 
shipwrecked somewhere upon that island. Now 
Tasmania, he knew, was a civilized and well- 
settled country, and he reasoned that he would 
not have to go very far inland before he would 
come upon farms and settlements. Alas ! the 
poor fellow little knew how cruel and in- 
hospitable was this lonely coast upon which he 
had been cast away — a coast visited only rarely 
by daring fishermen, and shunned even by the 
coasting steamers ! 

Making some rough bags out of pillow-slips 
and canvas from the wreck, Larsen packed up a 
supply of the invaluable Neave’s Food and 
herrings, and then, after a final.glance round the 
horizon, turned his back upon the sea and set 
off to find a settlement. Vain quest ! 

Two or three miles from the shore he was 
overjoyed to come upon a faint semblance of a 
track. Rough and overgrown it was, but still 
a track, and* therefore, he told himself, it must 
lead somewhere. With eager steps the sailor 
followed it, heedless of the cold and w*et. Hour 
after hour he tramped along, always following 
that faint trail, and when darkness fell he curled 
himself up under a bush and slept beside it, 
fearing he might lose sight of it. The first light 
of morning saw him plodding on again, after 
a hasty breakfast. Water, fortunately, he was 
able to obtain in plenty. He suffered at times 
from the lack of a fire, but as he had no matches 
he had no means of procuring a light. 

So he tramped on, day after day, and still 
there was no sign of human habitation. But 
the castaway was a man of stout heart, and the 
unutterable loneliness of his position, buried in 
the heart of a primeval wilderness, did not appal 
him as it might have done men of less rugged 
mould. Living frugally on his curious diet of 
Neave’s Food and salt herrings, washed down by 
an occasional mouthful of rum, he made steady 
progress, until, on the third morning, he came in 
sight of the end of the track which he had 
followed so long and so hopefully. 

Bitter indeed was his disappointment. He 
found himself standing on the rugged shore of a 
great inlet of the sea, a silent, lonely waste of 
water and rock, without a sign of human handi- 
work save the track that had brought him 
thither ! Many a man would have given up the 
struggle at this point, but our castaway was 
made of sterner stuff. Sick at heart, Larsen 
decided to retrace his steps, for his scanty stock 
of food was running short. Turning his back 
on that inhospitable bay, he set out again on 
his long journey back to the wreck. At first 
he made good progress, but misfortune— ever, 
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seemingly, dogging his footsteps — had a trump 
card in store for him. One day he managed to 
lose the track, and ere he realized what had 
happened the unhappy man found himself hope- 
lessly lost in that awful wilderness of under- 
growth and scrub ! 

Desperately he strove to locate the path again, 
but for seven days without success. Meanwhile 
his food supply, eked out in mouthfuls as it was, 
grew smaller and smaller, until at last only one 
tin of herrings remained. Then, at the eleventh 
hour, he stumbled upon the trail again, and so 
— worn out and sadly cast down — he at length 
reached his first camping-place and went down 
to the shore to search 
for more food. 

His stock replen- 
ished, the sailor de- 
termined to make 
another attempt to 
reach a settlement, 
feeling certain in his 
own mind that such 
must exist some- 
where in the country 
behind him. Some 
days later, therefore, 
he set out once more, 
and this time picked 
up another track, 
which, although he 
knew it not, ran far 
to the north of Port 
Davey, the inlet he 
had previously 
visited. Still sustain- 
ing his strength with 
the infants’ food 
and the herrings, he 
tramped steadily on 
for twelve days — 
twelve days of hard 
walking and eager 
anticipation. But 
always the same 
monotonous pro- 
spect met his eye; 
never did sign of 
human handiwork or 
sound of human 
voice come to cheer 
him on his way. It 
seemed to him that 
he had walked hundreds of miles— that he had 
been wrecked on some vast, uninhabited con- 
tinent instead of fertile and populous Tasmania. 
At last he could stand the strain no longer, and 
turned back once more towards the wreck. 
Although the poor fellow was, of course, unaware 



of it, Fate had played him a cruel trick again. 
When he gave up his forward march he was only 
a few miles from the railway which runs from 
Kelly Basin to Strahan, Macquarie Harbour, 
and thence on to Launceston ! I.arsen’s second 
plucky attempt to reach civilization had failed. 

Back to the wreck again, rest for a few days to 
recover his strength, and then for the third time 
the castaway set out— this time for Port Davey. 
Reaching the inlet, he made a* camp and 
set to work to build a raft, cutting down limbs 
of trees with an axe which had come ashore 
from the wreck, and which he had brought with 
him. He had some vague idea of getting afloat 

and driftingdown the 
coast until he reached 
a settlement. The 
horrors of his experi- 
ences in the bush 
had made him give up 
all idea of reaching 
civilization inland. 

By dint of strenu- 
ous exertions Larsen 
got his raft half built 
Then, however, the 
supply of suitable 
wood ran out, and 
an attempt to swim 
a swift-flowing river 
to secure more did 
not succeed. Food 
was running out, and 
a longer stay at that 
desolate spot was 
impossible. He had 
failed again ! Once 
more he took the 
road back to the 
wreck, drawing upon 
his diminishing store 
there. He did not 
dare to ask himself 
what would happen 
to him when that was 
exhausted ; deep in 
the man’s heart was 
a presentiment that sooner or 
later he would be rescued, and 
it was undoubtedly this deep- 
rooted conviction, coupl d with 
his own indomitable pluck, that 
saved his reason, if not his life, 
during the interminable three months of misery 
that he spent marooned in that No Man’s Land 
of rock and forest. 

Seeing a quantity of wreckage about, Larsen 
tried to build a boat out of it, but the appli- 
ances at his command were too primitive, and 




“he strove to locate the path aoain, but for 

SEVEN DAYS WITHOUT SUCCESS." 
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with which to make a fire he had 
to sit helpless and watch the little 
craft pass away into the shadows. 
So the days went by, until they 
slipped into months, and then 
once again the castaway made up 
his mind to visit Port Davey. 
Arrived there, he was overjoyed to 
see three fishing-boats. Hurrying 
down to them, he found them 
deserted, but from their appear- 
ance he realized that the crews 
could not be very far away. 
Anxiously he waited ; and at six 
o’clock in the evening the fisher- 
men returned in their dinghies, 
having been away searching for 
Brier Holme wreckage. 

There is no need to describe 
their meeting with Larsen, the 
hearty welcome they gave him, or 
the endless questions they asked. 
As soon as possible he was taken 
on board the Britannia , which, 
after taking on board certain flot- 
sam and jetsam from the wreck, 
made sail for Hobart. 

A passing steamer carried the 
good news of the rescue ahead to 
Hobart, so that when the castaway 
arrived thousands of people were 
there to greet him. His sufferings 
were on everyone’s lips ; his photo, 
was sold in all the shops — in 
short, he became a popular hero. 
“ frantically the poor fellow began to signal." And so, after three long months 

of such experiences as fortunately 
he was compelled to desist. Next morning the fall to the lot of but few seafarers, Oscar Larsen, 

castaway nearly went mad with joy. Day after the sole survivor of the ill-fated Brier Holme , 

day he had scanned the sea horizon with eager found a safe anchorage in the comfortable 

eyes, but never a sight of a sail had met his quarters of the Hobart Sailors’ Rest, 

vision. Now, however, he beheld a 
steamer abreast of the wreck, and only 
about a mile distant. Frantically the 
poor fellow began to signal, waving a 
fragment of linoleum at the end of a 
stick. But all in vain ; the steamer 
swung round, increased her speed, and 
finally disappeared in the distance.* 

Then, for the first time, Larsen gave 
way to despair. 

A few days later the sailor removed 
his camp to a hill. From here he saw 
a fishing-boat pass in the distance, but 
was unable to attract attention. Two 
days after, at night, a similar craft went 
by, but as the poor fellow had no matches 

* According to Larsen’s description, this steamer 

must have been the Government search-vessel Seabird. From a] on her last voyage. [Photo, 




A SNAP-SHOT OF THE “BRIER HOLME " TAKEN AS SHE WAS LEAVING GRAVESEND 
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MY CHINESE BURGLAR. 



By G. A. Corder, F.R.G.S., late of the Chinese Imperial Service. 

A night adventure with a mysterious intruder, ending in a desperate duel under most 
disconcerting conditions. Mr. Corder’s experience called for that rarest of all qualities, 
“ two-o’cloclc-in-the-morning courage.” 






HIS adventure happened at my 
house on the Island of Kulangsu, 
off the mainland of China, in the 
waters of Quemoi — called Amoy by 
1 "* Europeans. The mainland there 

and the adjacent islands are studded with 
granite boulders of all sizes, some of immense 
dimensions, but all more or less water-worn, a 
legacy of the glacial epoch. 

My bungalow at Kulangsu 
was a very substantially-built 
one, erected upon a particu- 
larly huge block of this stone, 
one end of which latter pre- 
sented a sheer vertical face 
some fifty feet or so high — 
caused, I should say, by the 
Chinese stone-cutters having 
quarried into it for blocks 
for building their temples and 
bridges. This face of the 
boulder had been cut by 
them into the form of three 
sides of a hexagon ; and the 
owner of my bungalow had 
kept to this outline in design- 
ing and building the house. 

The level of the floors was, 
as I say, over fifty feet above 
the ground-level at the front 
or exposed end of the rock, 
whilst the ground at the back end was only 
a few feet below floor-level, and formed a 
garden on the hill out of which this huge 
boulder protruded. 

The end windows of both dining and drawing 
rooms opened upon a balcony which over- 




THE AUTHOR, MR. G. 

From a 



looked the fifty-feet drop. .A few marble steps 
led up from the garden on to a veranda, floored 
with large marble slabs; then through a large 
door into my bedroom. The veranda was 
enclosed by Venetian windows opening out- 
wards, hinged at top, and propped open by 
sticks kept for the purpose. From my bedroom 
one door led to a spacious hall, another into 
the drawing-room, whilst yet 
another led into the small 
bedroom in which my wife’s 
English maid slept. The 
doors were placed with a view 
to getting a current of air 
through the rooms on the 
dreadfully hot summer nights, 
no matter from what direction 
the wind came. 

One’s native servants do 
not sleep or eat in their 
master’s house, but have a 
house to themselves in the 
grounds somewhere. Con- 
sequently my wife, myself, 
our baby-girl, and our maid 
were the sole occupants of 
the bungalow. 

It was one of those still and 
dreadfully oppressive nights 
when, no matter what one 
did to keep cool, one was 
continually bathed in a distressing perspiration. 
There was not a breath of air moving to relieve 
either the misery of the heat-stricken and rest- 
less sleeper or the atrocious heaviness of the 
night, made more unbearable by the monotonous 
croaking chorus supplied by the hoarse voices of 
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fHK AUlMOKS HOUSE ON THE ISLAND OK KULANGSU, WHERE THE FIGHT WITH THE BURGLAR TOOK PLACE. 
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hosts of bull-frogs in the distant paddy-fields. 
Large tree-beetles whirled about the room, and 
an occasional big bat would come sailing in, 
attracted by the light of a table-lamp turned down 
low, and flap loudly against the white mosquito 
bed-curtain, to the anguish of my poor wife inside. 
Then, by way of variety, the repugnant and 
malodorous flying cockroaches, as large as your 
thumb, would likewise fly in by the dozen and 
fasten on the curtain, fetching me out of bed 
to slay them with my grass slipper. But I was 
hardened to all these things and proof against 
them all — even the playful mosquitoes that 
buzzed in myriads outside the netting. 

On this particular night my wife had suffered 
all these refined 
miseries. Our little 
baby-girl was asleep 
in a cot by my wife's 
side of our bed, and 
I myself had at last 
fallen off into slum- 
ber. My wife, with 
the vigilance of an 
anxious mother ever 
on the alert for the 
faintest sound that 
might be made by 
the slumbering babe 
beside her, was but 
in a wakeful doze, 
ready to spring up at 
the least sound or 
movement of her 
child. 

It was just past 
midnight, and whilst 
our little household 
was in this calm, 
silent condition, 
when my wife gradu- 
ally became con- 
scious of something 
unusual. Opening 
her eyes to realize 
what was troubling her sense of hearing, she 
caught sight, to her intense horror and bewilder- 
ment, of a tall, dark shadow noiselessly gliding 
with ghost like stillness past the end of the bed 
and across the room. The subdued lamplight 
and the misty effect caused by the mosquito 
curtain made the moving figure most super- 
natural looking. 

My wife lay spellbound — speechless and 
temporarily paralyzed — helplessly watching the 
figure stop for an instant, hesitate, and then 
glide on out of the room into the drawing-room. 
Then, trembling all over with fright and still 
tongue-tied, she touched me to arouse me, but I 



still gently slept on. Growing more desperate, 
my wife pushed me, at the same time whisper- 
ing my name gently in my ear. At this I was 
aroused, and asked, “ What is the matter ? ” 

“ Hush 1 ” she replied, in a whisper. “ I have 
seen a tall, black, naked man glide through the 
room looking like a ghost" 

Sleepily I endeavoured to allay her fears. 
“ Impossible,” I mumbled. “ You have been 
dreaming about the cockroaches hanging on the 
curtain.” 

And, like a selfish brute, I turned round to 
lapse into slumber again ; but my wife spoke so 
earnestly, saying she had “seen a naked man, 
tall and blackened, who was carrying some 

weapon in his hand,” 
that, having now 
become thoroughly 
awake and affected 
by her excitement 
and trembling fear, 
I realized that there 
might be something 
more than mere 
fancy in her words. 
Slipping on my grass 
slippers, I drew my 
service sword from 
its scabbard (I always 
had this by my bed- 
side since my re- 
volver had been 
stolen some months 
before) ; then I 
picked up the table 
lamp and made for 
the door leading into 
the hall. 

Then I heard a 
noise — a bamboo 
stool being moved, 
and knowing that the 
cat generally slept 
upon it I felt reas- 
sured, and laughingly 
called back to my wife, “ Why, it’s only the cat ! ” 
I was returning again into the bedroom to 
my broken repose, feeling that I had been 
needlessly disturbed, when another sound fell 
on my ear, and I at once knew by the direction 
it came from that someone was trying to unbolt 
one of the French windows of the drawing-room. 
At this it became perfectly clear to me that 
there was a robber in the house, and that my 
poor wife’s fears were only too well founded. 
The thought then instantly occurred to me that 
if the man succeeded in unfastening the door I 
should be able either to capture him or to drive 
him over the balcony down that fearful fifty- 
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WE TWO MEN FOUGHT LIKE DEMONS.” 



foot fall, if it were pos- 
sible to take him in the 
rear. I realized too that 
to do this I must double 
back to my bedroom, and 
through, from there, into 
the drawing-room, in case 
he should find himself 
trapped and rush back in 
an endeavour to escape by 
the way he had entered. 

All this flashed through 
my mind in an instant, 
and the result proved the 
correctness of my lightning 
calculation. The man 
actually did double back 
to make his escape by the 
bedroom, and at the draw- 
ing room door we both 
met, nearly coming into 
violent collision. 

I took in my mysterious 
antagonist from head to 
foot at a glance. He was 
a tall, gaunt-looking man, naked, with the excep- 
tion of a blue cot on cloth around his loins, and 
was blackened and greased all over, whilst his 
queue or pigtail was tied up in a close knotted coil 
at the back of his head, so that I should not have 
the advantage of his hanging tail to capture and 
hold him by. He was naked, so that I should 
not have a stitch of clothing to hold him by (the 
loin-cloth would have come away in my hand 
had I grasped it) ; greased, so that had I 
clutched at any part of him he would have at 
once wriggled himself free. The knot of hair, I 
also knew, would be stuffed full of needles and 
fish-hooks, and I should have been completely 
at his mercy had I taken hold of this. In the 
fellow’s loin cloth was stuck a short, broad- 
bladed, and pointed sword with a brass handle 
and guard ; this he immediately drew out with 
his left hand. In his right he grasped a 
“ fighting-iron,” a common weapon with such 
gentry. This is a bar of iron some five-eighths 
of an inch square and about a foot and a half 
long, heavily notched and burred along its four 
angles, so that a blow from it causes a badly- 
crushed and torn wound, and it is heavy enough 
to break a bone or crack your skull. 

This, then, was the formidable midnight 
visitor I now faced in the room where my poor, 
trembling, frightened wife lay in bed, an 
imprisoned, helpless witness of our fierce fight. 
She had caught up her baby-girl from her cot, 
clasping her to her bosom, thinking that the 
robber would shoot her babe. 

And here we two men fought like demons, I 



with my sword— dreadfully handicapped by 
having to hold the lamp in my left hand as I cut 
and thrust at his body— he guarding the blows 
with his fighting-iron and watching a chance to 
drive at me with the murderous-looking short 
sword. The lamp I dared not drop for fear of 
setting fire to the bed-curtains and room, and 
with this fear in my mind I gradually fought him 
out on to the veranda. )r : 

The details of that part of the fight I did not 
remember in the excitement ; my immediate 
object was to get him out of the room away 
from my poor wife. Once fairly out on the 
veranda, I dropped the lamp with a crash upon 
the marble floor. The crystal oil-receiver 
broke in fragments ; the kerosene oil flamed 
up and blazed vigorously. Now unencumbered 
by the lamp, I increased the ferocity of my 
attack, and so we fought like a pair of demons, 
I cutting, thrusting, and guarding. l)is blows as 
he went for me with his two weapons. It must 
have been a dreadfully weird sight for my poor 
wife to see, sitting up in bed, clasping \ier babe 
and watching her husband fighting for dear life 
against this murderous ruffian, whilst the flames 
from the oil were blazing up around us from the 
veranda floor. No wonder she was speechless 
and could not utter a sound, either to encourage 
me or call the sleeping servants in their quarters. 

Presently I managed to get in a nasty sword- 
cut on the robber’s naked shoulder which m9.de 
him wince, and the blood streamed down. But it 
never occurred to me to shout to the servants ; 
I was too intent upon disabling my man, and 
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the only sound heard was the clashing of our 
steel as the blades met. Then I got in another 
cut, on his left arm this time, which made him 
drop his short sword. At the same time he 
somehow managed to give me a nasty crack on 
my left hand with his fighting-iron. 

After the second blow I got in on the man he 
became less ferocious 
in his attack and 
took more care of 
himself, and seeing 
that he was getting 
the worst of it his 
eye began to seek 
out the particular 
window through 
which he had made 
his entrance. Gradu- 
ally he drew off the 
fighting in that direc- 
tion, and striking 
one more most fero- 
cious blow at my 
head, which I fortu- 
nately guarded, he 
made a leap for the 
opening, going 
through it like a 
harlequin at a panto- 
mime, with me at his 
heels. Just as he 
was going through, 
shortening my sword 
and using it dagger- 
wise, I gave him a 
parting thrust, which 
caught him in the 
small of his back. 

An instant later he 
disappeared down 
from sight amongst 
the bushes. Then 
for the first time I shouted for help and for the 
servants to bring lamps. When they came 
running up we searched through the bushes, and 
followed a trail of blood until we lost it in a bam- 
boo clump. I scouted all over the grounds, 
accompanied by my servants with lanterns, but 
could not find the ruffian. The cook having vigor- 
ously beaten my dinner-gong, the Chinese soldier 
patrol came flying up with their nondescript 
collection of matchlocks, spears, swords, and 
old flintlock horse-pistols, and assisted in our 
search, but quite unsuccessfully. Our English 
maid, it appears, saw something of the fight, 



but kept close to her room, scared to death ; 
the scene had, however, quite an effect on her 
mind, and some short time after the affair we 
had to send her to England on this account 
by medical advice. 

I reported the affair to the British Consul and 
to the Chinese authorities, and made it a 

practice to stop every 
Chinaman on the 
island who answered 
the description of my 
man, making him 
strip off his coat to 
see if I could identify 
him by the wounds 
I had made ; the 
ruffian, however, was 
never found. I then 
engaged a night 
watchman to patrol 
the grounds around 
my house. This in- 
dividual presented 
himself at eight 
o’clock at night for 
duty, armed with a 
spear, sword, and 
pistols, and used to 
wa 1 k about the 
grounds beating a 
small drum — as we 
said, to let any 
robbers know of his 
whereabouts. 

I found out, how- 
ever, that after a time 
he began to take 
notice when the lamp 
in my bedroom was 
turned low and he 
thought I was asleep ; 
then he would unroll 
his mat, lay it down in a shady place on the garden 
walk, coil himself up, and go to sleep, letting the 
robbers look after themselves. After being 
awakened several times by the fellow’s villainous 
snoring— when I used to get up and kick him 
awake — I was one night aroused again by his 
nasal trumpeting. Creeping softly along to the 
slumbering custodian of my safety, I stooped 
down and fired off my double-barrelled gun 
close to his ear. He sprang up with one bound 
and was off like a deer. Never again was I 
troubled by our faithful “ watchman’s ” snoring, 
neither did he come for the pay due to him. 




Vol. xv. — 76 . 
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The “Redentore” at Venice. 

By John Merriman. 

The celebrated carnival of the “ Redentore ” at Venice is an all-night festivity in the open air. 
It begins in the late afternoon, when a bridge of boats is thrown across the Giudecca canal from 
the Zattere to the famous Redentore church. After a magnificent gathering of illuminated 
gondolas and a display of fireworks, accompanied by much feasting in the boats, the crowd 
proceeds to the Lido and there awaits the rising of the sun upon the Adriatic. On Sunday 
morning a grand religious procession passes over the bridge of boats and brings the festival to a close. 




I A ga el gelo— do par cinque le 
frittole— avanti signori, si vince 
sempre e non si perde mai.” 

In the hubbub of a thousand 
voices could be distinguished the 
raucous cries of the venders and mountebanks. 
One of them wanted to sell me an ice, for it was 
a blazing afternoon in July, and he was scooping 
coloured water from a tin as fast as he could 
handle it. Another, standing beside a steaming 
copper, tried to make me buy two bits of fried 
fish for five centesimi ; and still another — the 
loudest of the motley crowd — wanted me to try 
my luck at roulette. The wheel spun temptingly 
before me, and I was assured that I was bound 
to win, because I could not lose. Oh, the 
noise of it all, the odours of the frittole , 
the good-nature of those bustling 
thousands under a baking sun, and 
the soft light from the quiet waters ! 

Could one who has 
known the “ Reden- 
tore ” ever forget it ? 

Travellers, English 
and American, fight 
shy of Venice in the 
summer-time, and thus 
lose a chance of seeing 
one of the most in- 
teresting of Continental 
festivals. The Reden- 
torc is a link with the 
past. It originated in 
that trying time for 
Venice, three hundred 
and twenty-eight years 
ago, when the fair city 
of the Adriatic >vas 
beset by a horrible 
plague and mourned 
the loss of fifty thou- 
sand of her inhabitants. 

When the plague ceased 



the Venetian heart was glad, and, in com- 
memoration of its deliverance, the Venetians 
took a vow to build a great church. One year 
only passed and that church, under the hand 
of Palladio, stood upon the Giudecca. Doge 
and Signiori joined with the people in con- 
firmation of their pledge, and the church in 
after years became the object of devoted 
pilgrimage. “From every quarter of Venice,” 
says one authority, “ from the islands of the 
lagoon to Chioggia, all the fishermen came in 
crowds to pay their devotions at the Redentore.” 
Much of the glory of Venice has since 
departed, and with it the essentially religious 
character of the festival. Enough remains, 

however, to 
1 impress upon 
the visitor the 
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TUK I’ONTOON UKIDGE AT VENICE, SHOWING THE CHURCH OF THE REDENTORE IN 1 HE UACKGKuUND. 

From a Photo, by P. Sahnati , Venice* 
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VENDERS ON THE QUAY NEAR THE REDENTORE DURING THE CARNIVAL. 

From a Photo, by P. Salviati, Venice. 



real significance of its origin. The church still 
celebrates the deliverance of the city from the 
plague by a procession to and a service in the 
church, but the ancient splendour of the cere- 
monial has disappeared with the Doge and the 
rings which he used to toss into the water. The 
Redentore has become a great popular festival 
— an occasion for outdoor rejoicing, or, to 
be explicit, an all-night frolic. Climate has 
triumphed over religion. Blue sky and burning 
sun have had their way, and the famous old 
church is now but one of many essentials to a 
successful feast. It used to be the object of 
popular regard, and that which took place inside 
it constituted the festival. To-day it is merely 
the place where the people meet. What goes 
on around it is the real festival of the Reden- 
tore, as Venetian and visitor know it. 

Fortunate, too, the visitor who, scorning the 
Adriatic heat, makes his way towards Venice on 
that eventful day. He will see something 
typically Venetian. But let him plan to get 
there, not on the third Sunday of July, when 
the religious procession takes place, but on the 
day before. The eve of the festival has become 
more important than the day itself. It is on 
the Saturday night and during the early part of 
Sunday morning that the populace is out. The 
streets and squares are filled with a bustling 
crowd, come from far and near, the canals are 
flecked with sombre gondolas and the more 
cumbrous barcas with their touch of colour. 
The buildings are bright with bunting. Take a 
gondola, if you can hire one at such a busy 
time, and bid your “Poppe” tell you what it 
means — this commotion on land and water. 
Fill a basket with food and thread the Grand 
Canal to Giudecca. Be merry, too, for that is 
what Venice likes in time of carnival, and don’t 
forget to start by four o’clock at latest, or you 
will miss a sight. 



Even before that hour those who can get 
upon the water are on it, making for the 
Giudecca. Those who do not patronize the 
gondolier proceed on foot to the Zattere, and 
thence to the church by bridge. But what a 
bridge ! This is no stately structure of iron or 
concrete, built to last for coming generations of 
Venetians, but a temporary thing, put together 
in a day, and as quickly made to vanish. It is 
a veritable avenue of boats, chained in even file 
across the Giudecca, almost to the door of the 
church, so that an army might pass along its 
pathway of planks in safety. This marvellous 
pontoon bridge is put in place by the muni- 
cipality for two days only and is then broken up. 
It is one of the sights of the festival ; indeed, the 
Redentore would be naught without it. 

By four o’clock the entrance to the bridge is 
besieged by a noisy and jolly crowd, gathered 
to witness the passing of the municipal pro- 
cession which constitutes the official opening of 
the festival. No one is allowed to set foot upon 
the pontoons until his Honour the Mayor has 
approached in official regalia, accompanied by a 
goodly company of gold-bedizened subordinates, 
to make his way across the canal. And like 
most of the official processions on the Con- 
tinent, this one is sometimes so late that 
the common citizens do not get across till 
five or six o’clock, and they pass their time 
in impatient comment upon the policemen 
guarding the entrance, or in horse-play of various 
sorts which preserves the temper of all except 
the victims. The cheap-jack now does a rattling 
business, and the luscious assortment of fruits 
in baskets on the three-legged trays which one 
sees everywhere in Venice dwindles quickly as 
time wears on. You see amongst the crowd 
those quaint old Italian women with their 
shawls and bare heads, and the dark-eyed, 
brown maidens of Venice, whom painters love 
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to picture, chaffering near the booths or giving 
attentive ear to the seductive language of the 
cheap-jacks. The sunshade is everywhere, for 
old Sol is still powerful, albeit evening is close 
at hand. 

Let someone else here picture the evening 
scene, and, after the experience of many visits, 
tell how it has altered in character during past 
years. The “Sagra,” which Yriarte speaks 
of, is the popular name for the fair which has 
developed since the old days when the festival 
was purely religious. 44 Some years ago,” he says, 
“ the upper classes used to frequent the Sagra, 
coming in parties with their gondolas ; a cold 
supper was brought on board, and a gondola with 
musicians followed behind. This is disappear- 
ing like all the old customs, but people still sup 



under the starlight, and it is not rare to see 
gondolas gliding about on the canal provided 
with a striped awning and adorned with 
coloured lamps, while within persons feast at 
their ease. The common people, however, 
make no such ado ; they sup under trellised 
vines, or seat themselves, alia buona , in a corner, 
and the merriment is none the less frank. Some- 
times I have seen the fete more animated than 
at others, according to the season and the 
circumstances. The illuminations are some- 
times brilliant, explosions are heard, the canal 
is lighted up by the reflections of the Bengal 
lights set aflame by the gondoliers, who place 
themselves in the front of the boat and throw 
powder into a kind of tripod arranged for the 
purpose ; the liquid level is furrowed with 
traffic like Paris boulevards on the return from 
the races ; and there is a come-and-go, a move- 
ment, a concert of songs, cries, and repartees, 



which bespeak an enjoyment without after- 
thought. In reality it is but a promenade with 
the Sagra for pretext. Nothing is done but to go 
up and down on the scene of the fite , with no 
very definite object except that of being amused 
without any special spectacle ; and it is the con- 
course of the people itself which constitutes the* 
funzione.” 

Even since this description was penned t fafc 
festival has altered — happily, in the direction of 
gaiety and elaborateness. The municipality, 
knowing that increased attendance means 
increased expenditure and financial advantage 
to the city, does what it can to attract the 
visitor. It provides more music, and is not 
chary of electric light. On some occasions it 
awards substantial prizes to decorated boats. 

Hence it may 
not surprise the 
reader to be told 
that over twenty 
thousand people 
came .to Venice 
last year for the 
44 Festa del Re- 
dentore,” and, it 
may safely be 
said, went away 
happy. The upper 
classes still stand 
a little aloof, but 
this defection has 
been offset bv 
the increase in 
the number of 
the visitors, so 
that the festival 
waxes yearly 
stronger. 

Through the evening crowd, ever increasing 
in numbers until sometimes the boats are 
wedged together in almost inextricable con- 
fusion, the gondolier steers his way with con- 
summate skill — a picturesque figure, made 
doubly so when the light from the illuminated 
bridge falls upon his tall and graceful figure. 
He is a great artist, and he knows his skill. No 
collision disturbs his gay passengers, who sit 
and sing and eat, pass jokes among themselves 
and to their friends in neighbouring gondolas, 
and watch the crowd pouring across the bridge. 
And all the time the strains of the municipal 
band float across the canal— full of that seduc- 
tive charm which belongs to Venetian melody. 

Once the fun begins there is no cessation 
until the early hours of the morning, and, need- 
less to say, the morn comes all too quickly. 
There is an award of prizes for the best- 
decorated boats, and a sort of 44 march past ” 




A DISTANT VIEW OP THE PONTOON BRIDGE AND THE PASSING CROWD. 
From a Photo, by P. Sahiati , Venice. 
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THE RELIGIOUS PROCESSION CROSSING THE BRIDGE OF BOATS TO THE CHURCH, WHERE SERVICE IS HELD. 
From a Photo . by P. Satviati, Venice. 



later in tne evening, when the beribboned prize- 
winners poke their prows saucily through the 
crowd of boats and receive their meed of praise 
from all. The good -nature that marks the 
festival is noticeable. The merrymaker of 
Venice is a simple child, and takes his pleasure 
without obstreperousness. 

And, when the early hours of the morning 
have come, they find our merrymakers — slaves 
of the sultry summer, and children of those 
fathers who for many years have seen the sun 
rise upon the Adriatic — turning in their boats 
towards the Lido. They have flirted with the 
night, and now come to do obeisance to the day. 
Still in the full flush of their enjoyment they 
make their way 
to the bathing 
machines which .j*? 
line the shores of 
the Lido, and 
thence plunge 
into the refresh- 
ing sea, there to 
disport them- 
selves until old 
Sol has told them 
that another day 
has come. And 
when that day 




HH 

From a Photo, by) a decorated gondola on the canal. [Maya, Venice. 



has begun the best part of the festival has 

ended. With the increasing glow of colour in the 
eastern sky they make their start for Venice, and 
there, as dutiful children of the Church, these 
Zoroastrians of the Lido celebrate the Mass. 

On this same morning a grand religious 
procession crosses the pontoon bridge to the 
Redentore, starting from St. Mark’s, and after 
service in the old church returns to the 

starting-point. This procession, with its priests 
in full vestments, is a striking sight, rich 
in colour, and one that fascinates all who 

see it. These, it must be acknowledged, 

are very few in comparison with [the 

crowds who congregated near the bridge the 

night before, but 
on the proces- 
sion as a religious 
ceremony no re- 
flection is cast 
by the absent 
crowd. Does it 
not stand to rea- 
son that Nature 
should rebel 
against con- 
tinued labour? 
And so the 
Redentore ends. 
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Round the World on Foot. 



THE RECORD OF A SEVEN YEARS’ WALK. 



By H. Hargreaves. 



A walk round the world ! Surely no more stupendous test of a man's pluck and endurance could 
be devised. According to the terms of a wager he accepted, Mr. George H. Schilling left New 
York attired in a paper suit and without a cent in his pocket. He was to walk round the world within 
seven years, earning his living as he went, and find a wife ere returning. Unexpected set-backs 
caused the plucky pedestrian to exceed his time-limit, but in every other particular he fulfilled the 
terms of the contract. In the following article Mr. Schilling relates some of the exciting experiences 
which befell him during his memorable journey. 




ANY queer risks have been faced 
from time to time for the sake of a 
wager, the sporting instinct being 
strong in human nature, but perhaps 
no undertaking 
of such magnitude 
and attended with such 
onerous conditions as the 
walk round the world of 
the plucky American, 

George H. Schilling, has 
hitherto been essay-ed. 

The conditions of the 
wager were that he should 
start from New York in a 
paper suit, without a coin 
in his pocket, accomplish 
the walk in seven years, 
and, last, but by no means 
least, find a wife on the 
way. Most unlortunately 
for the intrepid pedestrian, 
so many were the set-backs 
which he encountered on 
the road that he overran 
the time-limit, and so lost 
the wager. All the other 
conditions, however, he 
faithfully fulfilled. He left 
New York in a suit of 
clothes ingeniously con- 
structed out of newspapers, 
and without a cent in 
his possession ; at Hull 
he found a wife, a very 
charming young lady, who 
was a shop assistant in 
that town. He made money 
on the road by lecturing, 
and selling pamphlets and 
photographs of himself. Arrived in England, 
he took to lecturing in the music-halls, join- 
ing the Barrasford circuit. Hence he came to 
London, where he was seen for several weeks 



MR. GEORGE H. SCHILLING, THE PLUCKY AMERICAN 
WHO HAS WALKED ROUND THE WORLD. 

From a Photo, by C. Schcuie, Worcester , C.C. 



at the Lyceum, where, through the kindly 
assistance of the management, I was enabled 
to have many interviews with him, with a 
view to the preparation of the present article. 

Mr. Schilling is a tall, 
broad-shouldered, very 
powerful-looking man, but 
kindly and genial withal. 
He has a face of great de- 
termination, and is un- 
questionably a man of 
considerable courage. 
Shrewdness is clearly indi- 
cated in his deep-set eyes, 
and powers of endurance 
in his generally fine phy- 
sique, in spite of the fact 
that he is minus his left 
arm. His right, however, 
has been a very useful limb 
to him, and with it he shot 
much game during his 
walk. In the following 
narrative he will describe 
the events of his unique 
journey in geographical 
order, dwelling at length 
upon the more serious ex- 
periences which he encoun- 
tered, and merely referring 
briefly, eti passant , to the 
less important occurrences. 
I now give place to Mr. 
Schilling. 

Having left New York, I 
made my way across the 
States, and north to Van- 
couver, walking a thousand 
miles of the way through 
snow. From Vancouver I went by boat to 
Brisbane, walked south to Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, crossed to Tasmania, walked south, and 
took boat to New Zealand, which I traversed from 
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south to north, with a short boat journey across 
Cook Strait. Thence I took boat to Melbourne 
again, where I went north to Adelaide, and pro- 
ceeded to walk a thousand miles across the 
desert of South Australia. Here my first serious 
mishap occurred. 

My starting - point was a small settlement 
called Lincoln, on the south, and my objective 
was Albany, on the south-west. The time was 
February of 1899, and the weather was extremely 
hot, the thermometer registering one hundred 
and twelve degrees in the shade. Ever since I 
started on my self-imposed 
task I have always clearly 
mapped out my journeys be- 
forehand, going from point 
to point, allotting myself an 
average measure of time for 
the walk. The pace at which 
I progressed and the distance 
I covered each day were of 
course largely affected by the 
nature of the country I passed 
through, and also by any un- 
toward incidents which oc- 
curred en route . The journey 
across South Australia was of 
a somewhat exceptional cha- 
racter, inasmuch as it was 
nearly all desert land, and I 
had to provision myself ac- 
cordingly. 

It was fortunate for me 
that the telegraph runs across 
this area, following the coast 
line the whole way, past the 
Australian Bight, right to 
Albany. This served as a 
very valuable guide to me, 
and prevented me from 
wandering up-country — pos- 
sibly into the very heart of the 
desert — where I should have perished miserably, 
far beyond the reach of mortal aid. I, of course, 
had to reckon with this unpleasant possibility, as 
I have from time to time had to face many 
another perilous contingency. I therefore de- 
cided to follow the telegraph poles the whole 
way, and by so doing it seemed to me that it 
was a matter of impossibility that I could go 
astray. This conjecture was, of course, correct, 
but, deliberately as my calculations were made, 
I was unable to forearm myself against a 
contretemps which eventually threatened to 
bring me to an untimely end, as . will be seen 
presently. Another advantage I derived from 
following the telegraph poles was the fact that at 
intervals, say, of between forty and fifty miles 
were placed small tanks of water for the use 



of the workmen who occasionally came to 
repair the wires. These tanks would prove in- 
valuable to me in preserving and eking out my 
own supply of water, and as a resource to fall 
back upon should my supply give out altogether. 
I also reckoned on obtaining any assistance I 
might stand in need of at the shanties which 
I knew existed at intervals of about two hun- 
dred miles along the coast, for the accommo- 
dation of those engaged in the work of ship- 
ping sandal-wood, a trade which is extensively 
carried on in this district. 

Having furnished myself 
with a supply of food and 
water, the latter carried in 
canvas bags, and a rug to use 
at night for sleeping purposes, 
I set out from Lincoln on my 
long walk, accompanied by 
my faithful dog, Jack. I had 
decided to sleep every night 
under a telegraph pole, and I 
did so during the whole 
journey, never once sleeping 
beneath a roof. In fact, I 
hugged the telegraph system 
the whole way, following it 
across the plain, past the 
shanties I have referred to, 
and over mountains right into 
Albany. It is not practicable 
in the present narrative, nor 
would it be of very great inte- 
rest to my readers, for me to 
describe the whole mono- 
tonous walk day by day, taking 
as it did about six weeks to 
accomplish. I will therefore 
hurry along to the main inci- 
dent. Although the days, as I 
have stated, were excessively 
hot, the nights were decidedly 
chilly, and I was glad to seek the sheltering 
warmth of my rug. It was also cold in the 
mountains, even in the daytime. During the 
first portion of the journey the country con- 
sisted largely of thick scrub, which was very 
dense in places ; it is called mallee scrub, and 
there is another smaller bush very like it, called 
spinifex. There were many salt bushes and 
small salt lakes, the latter generally found in 
small depressions, of a milky whiteness, and 
surrounded by dull green scrub. It was, of 
course, impossible to drink any of the water to 
be found about the land, for it was all horribly 
salt. Not a drop of rain fell the whole of the 
time. There were many red sandhills of 
various sizes, with black oak and sandalwood 
trees. Occasionally the ground became rocky. 




THE YOUNG LADY TO WHOM MR. SCHILLING WAS 
MARRIED AT HULL. 

Front a Photo . by Geo. N no ties. Ltd. 
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In the way of birds there were hawks and crows 
and black magpies, called “ mutton birds,” but 
nothing worthy of the gun of a sportsman. 

It was not long, however, before the land 
assumed a different aspect. Vegetation became 
sparse and to be met with only at intervals. 
The country between was positively hideous in 
its sterility. The ground consisted of a kind of 
sand and earth mixed, very hard and seamed 
with cracks. The horizon was somewhat limited 
on account of the undulating character of the 
country, which presented the appearance of 
ocean billows in a state of rigidity. I was very 
glad to have my faithful friend Jack with me, 
for the silence of the desert was appalling. 
Indeed, had it not been for his companionship, 
I really believe my mind would have become 
seriously affected at times in that awful solitude. 
As it was I grew dazed towards the end of a 
day’s walk, never having met another human 
being. The sound of my own footsteps 
hammered painfully in my head, like the clang- 
ing of a fateful knell, and the frowning, sullen 
desert seemed to envelop me, holding me in a 
soul-depressing captivity. Sometimes I became 
possessed with a grim feeling that I should 
never reach my destination — that I had imposed 
upon myself a fatal task from which there was 
no turning back, and that 1 must go forward to 
whatever fate lay in store for me. In order to 
break this horrible spell I would speak to Jack, 
but the sound of my own voice startled me, 
seeming but to emphasize the utter loneliness of 
my situation. The sun beat down upon me relent- 
lessly, the very air quivering with the intense heat. 
Occasionally I would be assailed by swarms of 
flies, which I could for a time in no wise shake 
off. Now and again a slight breeze would play 
through the telegraph wires, producing strains 
like the weird melody of an iEolian harp. 

Glad indeed was I to observe the sun decline 
in the west, sinking in blood-red and golden 
glory, and shooting its lurid shafts aslant the 
desert as though reluctant to depart. Soon 
after Jack and I would lay our weary bodies 
down near a telegraph post, seeking temporary 
respite from the day’s dreariness in sleep, after 
having partaken of a frugal meal and refreshed 
ourselves with a draught of delicious water. 
The night was welcome, for it broke the spell 
of the day’s unpleasant delusions, although it 
brought fancies of its own. Strange sounds 
were to be heard that could not in any way be 
accounted for, and the moonbeams, shining on 
the undulations and scrub of the plain, conjured 
up curious shapes. But sleep brought rest of 
body and mind, and when morning broke 1 
started off again with renewed hope. And so 
the days and weeks went by. 



Occasionally the soul-killing monotony was 
varied by visits to shanties on the road, where I 
was sometimes enabled to obtain welcome 
additions to my food and water supply. Having 
passed the head of the Bight, I eventually 
arrived at the Hampton range of mountains, 
which I crossed, obtaining some magnificent 
views of the surrounding country. I had also 
had recourse to some of the water-tanks to be 
found at the telegraph poles — in fact, I had 
done all in my power to husband my food and 
water supplies, so that I might safely reach my 
destination. Yet in spite of this it began to be 
most unpleasantly borne in upon me that even 
in spite of these precautions I might not have 
sufficient for the purpose. I thereupon pro- 
ceeded to reduce my daily rations, in order that 
they might last the longer. And so the dog 
and I continued to tramp on. 

Soon after this 1 made a still further reduc- 
tion in the daily rations, for my mind was 
becoming more and more painfully assailed with 
the suspicion that both food and water would 
give out altogether long before we should reach 
our journey’s end. True, the greater portion of 
the trip had been accomplished, but many miles 
yet lay before us, and I did not know of any 
place where I could obtain assistance. I sur- 
mised that the remainder of the journey would 
be over absolutely barren and deserted ground, 
and that we would have to subsist on what we 
were yet possessed of. This thought gave me a 
terrible foreboding of ill, for we were already 
reduced to an amount of food that was in- 
sufficient for our needs. Yet now 1 was com- 
pelled to make a still further reduction. The 
consequence of this was that our daily walk was 
also reduced in distance, for there was no hiding 
the fact that our strength was giving out, in- 
sufficiently fed as we were. 

We suffered most from thirst, for, after a day’s 
scorching beneath the sun, the small modicum 
of water we had was scarcely sufficient to allay 
our thirst for the time being. Yet it had to 
suffice. The cool of the night was certainly a 
blessing to us. But how long could this last, 
how long would it be before we must collapse 
altogether ? It seemed that the crisis was 
approaching fast now, for I was so weak that I 
could make very little progress in a day, and 
poor Jack was showing unmistakable signs of 
exhaustion, with lolling tongue and quivering 
sides. Our supplies were now reduced to the 
smallest quantity, and could not serve us more 
than a few hours. 

I calculated that we had quite fifty or 
sixty miles to traverse yet before we should 
reach a human habitation, and when our terrible 
plight dawned upon me in all its horror I 
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confess that my tongue clove to the roof of my 
mouth and my hair seemed to stiffen. My 
faithful dog was beginning to whine pitifully, 
seeming to realize our desperate straits, and I 
thought that our end could not be long deferred. 
Suddenly I espied, a short distance in front of 
me, the familiar tank at the foot of a telegraph 
pole! With heart beating wildly I hurried 
forward, for there would assuredly be found 
some water, which would give us relief from 



and I wished myself there again ; but the next 
moment I thrust the thought from me, for it 
seemed a cowardly sentiment. Desperately I 
cast about for a means of escape from the 
terrible fate that loomed in front of me, and 
suddenly, as though by happy and timely inspi- 
ration, a way out presented itself to me. 

It occurred to me that, if anything went wrong 
with the wires above, it would be sure to bring 
somebody along to repair the damage. Why 




IT WAS EMPTY ! “ 



the anguish of thirst. Upon arriving at the 
post and gazing into the tank my heart sank 
within me and a dreadful chill passed through 
my body. It was empty ! As sometimes 
happens with these receptacles, the water had 
all disappeared through a leakage. I cried 
aloud in the agony of the moment, gazing about 
me with tear-dimmed eyes. The sun was setting 
in a flood of fire, adding fresh colour to the 
red sandhills, and seeming to shrivel up the 
dull, sparse foliage that dotted the desert. 
What more hopeless or pitiless prospect ever 
met human eye? 

As I stood there, in a state of mental and 
bodily anguish, it really seemed that the end of 
my world’s walk had indeed come. Jack lay 
stretched out upon the ground, panting and 
exhausted, ever and anon casting a pitiful eye 
at me. My thoughts went back to Lincoln, 
Vol. xv.-7 9. 



not supply the opportunity ? I would cut one 
of the wires ! But how ? I had no suitable 
implement. Looking about me, however, I saw 
implements to my hand in the shape of jagged 
stones. Taking a couple of these, I clam- 
bered up the post as speedily as my somewhat 
weakened condition would permit, and proceeded 
to sever one of the wires by laboriously pound- 
ing it between the stones. At last this was 
accomplished, and I descended to the ground, 
well pleased with what I had done. Poor Jack 
had watched my operations with an interested 
eye. He really seemed to perceive that some- 
thing unusual was going on, his eye wearing an 
added brightness — a plain indication of renewed 
hope. 

It was clear to me now that we should have 
to stand or fall by this device ; our last bolt was 
shot. So I decided to wait where we were with 
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as much patience as I could command for the 
advent of our deliverers, hoping against hope 
that it might not be too long delayed. 

The sun disappeared and the night came 
down. I made things as comfortable as possible, 
after having divided the last meagre portion of 
our food and water with the dog, and sought 
forgetfulness in sleep. The morning broke, the 
sun came up, and was soon scorching us with 
its relentless fire. Anxiously I gazed about me, 
but no sign of approaching help could I discern 
— everywhere was the desert, blank and awful. 
One of two things now stood before us — rescue 
or death. Hour after hour went by, and we 
were still without a sign of help. They must 
come, I argued despairingly. But would they 
come in time, before death had overtaken us ? 

Evening of the following day was ap- 
proaching, and 1 was sitting in a half-dazed 
condition, with my back to the post, gazing 
out across the desert towards Albany, when 
I fancied that I observed figures moving in 
the distance. 1 scarcely dared to trust my 
own senses, feeling that it might only be my 
disordered fancy or a cruel mirage. However, 
I kept my gaze fixed in that direction, and soon 
after, to my unutterable delight, the figures re- 
solved themselves into two horsemen, advancing 



astonishment. Having arrived within speaking 
distance, they suddenly halted. 

“ Who are you ? ” 

“ What’s the matter ? ” 

These exclamations broke almost simul- 
taneously from them. 

Thereupon, as best I could, I explained. 

They looked up at the severed wire, and one 
of them remarked : — 

“ You did that, then ? ” 

I nodded. 

They looked serious, and said they were afraid 
I should get into trouble and that I should have 
to go with them. 1 was only too pleased to do 
the latter, for they had a store of food and water 
on their horses, such as the telegraph workmen 
always carry with them on these journeys. 
With this food they at once relieved my 
necessities and Jack’s, and set to work to mend 
the wire. This done, we all set out for the 
nearest settlement, which was a short distance 
this side of Albany. 

At first the authorities were disposed to 
regard my behaviour in a serious light, but 
finally, taking all the circumstances into con- 
sideration, more merciful counsels prevailed, and 
I was permitted to go my way. Thus ended 
my thousand-mile desert walk. 




“the figures rfsolvf.d themselves into two horsemen, advancing rapidly.' 



rapidly along the telegraph track. I knew 
then that they were coming to repair the wire I 
had broken. The device had succeeded and 
we were saved ! 

As they came into view they gazed at us with 



After this I worked my passage from Perth to 
Bombay, going via Ceylon. At Bombay I had 
an attack of malaria, and was compelled to 
resort to force to obtain food from the natives. 
Thence I went round to Calcutta and across to 
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Siam, working north to Manchuria and Vladi- 
vostock, vid Pekin. It was during the Boxer 
rising, and here another serious mishap befell me. 

1 made Mandalay my starting-point. From 
Myitkyina I crossed to Tong-tchuen-foo, 
nothing of any moment happening until I was 
nearing Tsun-y-foo. I was passing through a 



They pommelled and prodded and struck me 
severe blows on head and body, at the same 
time busying their hands about my pockets, 
robbery, of course, being their object. At length 
I became dazed and collapsed to the ground in 
a semi-conscious state, losing my senses alto- 
gether soon after. The last thing I remember 




“they pommelled and prodded and struck me severe hi.ows on head and body.” 



somewhat sequestered district, on the outskirts 
of the town, when I was suddenly set upon by 
a number of Boxers, who were armed with 
bamboo sticks. They took me completely 
unawares, approaching from the rear, and 
must have been in hiding, awaiting my advent. 
It was getting dusk, and the first intimation I 
had that anything was wrong was the sound of 
stealthy footsteps behind me. Before I had 
time to turn round I received a violent blow on 
the head, which temporarily stunned me. The 
next instant I found myself surrounded by a 
crowd of Boxers, all armed with bamboo canes, 
with which they aimed savage blows at me, utter- 
ing fierce ejaculations meanwhile. I had a good, 
serviceable stick in my hand, and my first 
instinct was to wield it to their discomfiture ; 
but so sudden was the attack and so many were 
my assailants that I found it impossible to offer 
any resistance worthy the name. I should 
explain that some years ago I had the mis- 
fortune to lose my left arm in the States, so that 
with only one ami, and with the hand of this 
grasping a stick which I was unable to use, I 
was, in spite of my natural strength, in a wholly 
helpless position. My revolver was in my 
pocket, but I could not get at it. 



was receiving a severe kick in the side. 
When I regained consciousness it was quite 
dark. How long I had lain prostrate I could 
not tell. I looked about me and found that 
I was alone, my assailants having made off. I 
was feeling very sore and bewildered, my head 
being very queer. I staggered painfully to my 
feet, and running my hands through my pockets 
found that everything of a portable nature had 
been stolen, including my revolver, money, 
watch — even my staff! In fact, I had nothing 
left but the torn garments I stood up in ; the 
miscreants had even stolen my head-gear. 
When I was at length able to get a mental grasp 
of my truly pitiable position, 1 just delivered a 
few unadulterated blessings on the heads of 
Boxers in general, and took a little comfort 
from the reflection that should opportunity ever 
offer, during my sojourn in this detestable 
country, I would deal out a liberal return to 
some of these stalwart ruffians. 

During my travels I have been placed in 
many awkward predicaments, which called for 
all my readiness of resource in order to extricate 
myself. I am not easily dismayed, but I must 
confess that for a while that night near Tsun- 
y-foo l stood nonplussed in contemplation of 
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my situation. As I brightened up, however, I 
took heart of grace and determined to push on 
until daybreak, when I relied upon my wits to 
find a way out of the difficulty. A few hours 
later I was walking through Tsun-y-foo itself, 
t my somewhat dishevelled appearance arousing 
universal curiosity. This was a fortunate cir- 
cumstance for me, as it turned out. I noticed 



the farther up-country you go. You will do 
well to retrace your steps. But even that will 
be attended with considerable risk, for you will 
be liable to a repetition of such attacks as you 
have already experienced. To go any farther 
forward upon your present route would be 
simply foolhardy. Your situation is far more 
serious than you appear to realize.” 




A FEW HOURS LATER I WAS WALKING THROUGH TSUN-Y-FOO ITSELF.” 



that an individual in Chinese dress was regard- 
ing me with more than passing attention ; in 
fact, he betrayed quite a sympathetic, if inquisi- 
tive, interest in my person. As he approached 
nearer I noticed that his face was certainly 
not that of a Celestial; it was a distinctly 
British type of countenance. This gave me 
a renewed feeling of security, for if 1 was not 
very much mistaken this should be a missionary 
of some kind. The stranger came up to me 
and sympathetically inquired what had befallen 
me, at the same time confirming my impression 
by informing me that he was an English mis- 
sionary. He invited me to walk with him and 
confide in him. I did so, explaining the nature 
of my mission, and how I had been attacked 
and robbed by the Boxers, which accident had 
placed a very big obstacle in the way of my 
farther progress — had, in fact, brought me to 
a standstill. He appeared to be considerably 
interested and concerned about me. 

“You have undertaken a very dangerous 
task,” he remarked, “and I strongly advise you 
not to proceed with it. This country is in a 
very disturbed state, and your peril will increase 



I replied smilingly that I was only too well 
alive to the painfulness of my position, and that 
I was then seeking some help out of it. 

“ I shall be only too pleased to render you 
assistance,” he said, “if you will give me your 
word to turn back. I will not help you to go 
forward. I should simply be doing you a great 
unkindness by such an act. You are a stranger 
in these parts ; I am familiar with them. Will 
you take my advice ? ” 

It was clear to me that these were words not 
to be lightly dismissed. My recent experience 
was one I had no desire to have repeated, or my 
journey might never be performed. There was 
no doubt that worse dangers were lurking ahead, 
where the country was still more disturbed. I 
should certainly have to turn back and follow 
another route. It would mean a serious loss of 
time, but there was no help for it ; I might be 
able to make it up later on. I thereupon gave 
my word that I would turn back, for I saw no 
other course. 

“ Very wise of you,” remarked the English 
missionary, in a tone of satisfaction. “ If you 
will be still further guided by me you will 
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conceal your present identity, which is calculated 
to invite attack, as much as possible. You 
should adopt some form of disguise — native 
disguise. I will supply you with this. You 
also need a lodging of some kind.” 

With this he handed me his card, and directed 
me to go to a certain house and present it, 
when 1 should receive accommodation. He 
then told me to wait there until he came, 
promising to bring me a dress for the 
purposes of disguise. I thanked him very 
much for his kindness, and departed to seek the 
house he had directed me to. It was one of 
the better-class residences and I was very well 
received, after having presented my new friend’s 
card, which apparently acted as a kind of 
talisman. Still feeling very sore and tired, 1 was 
glad of a rest. Fortunately I had no broken 
bones, although plenty of bruises. Having 
partaken of some much-needed food I had a 
good sleep and awoke greatly refreshed. 

Late in the day the English missionary 
arrived, carrying a bundle. This, he informed 
me, was my disguise. Undoing the parcel he 
displayed a Chinese dress, pigtail and all. 

“ Don this,” he said, impressively, “ before 
entering any populous district or where you 
may anticipate any danger. It is not so 
necessary at small or quiet places. Be sure 
that you are not seen in the act of robing, or 



the consequences would be serious. Attract as 
little attention as you can while wearing it, and 
you may pass through safely.” 

The parcel was done up again and my friend 
in need departed, promising to visit me on the 
following day. I felt that a short rest at this 
house would not be a bad thing for me. 

The next day the missionary came again, as 
he had promised, this time bringing me a good 
stock of provender for my journey and a service- 
able rug. In response to some questions at our 
previous interview I had informed him of my 
method of travelling, and he had thoughtfully 
brought these things for me, in addition to suit- 
able head-gear to use when I was not wearing 
the disguise dress. He also furnished me with 
money. By the third day I was feeling quite fit 
again, yet wished it was forward and not back- 
ward that I was about to go. My good friend 
came to see me off— indeed, he walked a con- 
siderable distance with me, I carrying my 
disguise in the parcel. At the outskirts of 
Tsun-y-foo my friend signified his intention of 
returning. With a grip of the hand, some 
words of heartfelt gratitude from me and depre- 
catory ones from him, we parted. And so I 
went back on my tracks, having seen the last of 
one of the best and kindest men I ever met. 

I need only say that the disguise was of con- 
siderable service to me on my return journey. 



“the disguise was of considerable service to me on my return journey." 
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I donned it many times, always contriving to 
get into it without being observed, and putting 
it over my other clothes. After a while the idea 
became very amusing, and I came to secretly 
enjoy the process of metamorphosis. 

Arrived back at Siam, I went north again 
along the coast, eventually reaching Pekin when 



The worst of it was that I could not understand 
a word they said. 

I was kept in a kind of walled compound, 
open at the top. The wall was low, and 1 
could easily climb it. 1 determined to escape. 
In view of the more friendly relations now 
existing between us, the vigilance of my 




I NOTED WHERE THE SENTRIES WERE USUALLY POSTED." 



the rising was over. I walked on to Vladi- 
vostock, went by boat to the south of Japan, 
walked to Yokohama, and worked a passage 
from there to the Cape. The Anglo- Boer War 
was on, and I had a rough time. I was shot at 
from blockhouses and detained by both British 
and Boers. I had to sleep up in trees to avoid 
wild animals, and obtain Kaffir assistance at the 
muzzle of a revolver. 

I went from Mombasa to Aden by boat, and 
started up-country, but got clubbed by Arabs 
and was forced to return to the coast. Then I 
crossed to Egypt, where I had cholera. Going 
north again I made for the Balkans, and here 
another serious mishap befell me. For some 
reason or other which I could never fathom 1 
was arrested by Turkish soldiers, who, after 
taking me a two-and-a-half days’ march to 
their camp, flung me into prison. They gave 
me bad food and treated me very roughly — 
conduct which I at first resented. Afterwards 
I learnt to receive their brutality with a smile, 
and in consequence obtained better treatment. 



guardians had been considerably relaxed. I 
was allowed more latitude in my perambulations, 
which was a fortunate thing for me, for it gave 
me the opportunity of taking the bearings of the 
place, with a view to a safe retreat. I noted the 
vulnerable spots, and where the sentries were 
usually posted. The task I was about to under- 
take was attended with considerable risk. In 
the first place 1 had no passport — my captors 
had not returned any of the effects which they 
had deprived me of — and for a foreigner to 
be caught wandering about Turkish territory 
without one would unquestionably have serious 
results for him. I therefore determined, should 
I succeed in winning clear of the camp, to 
make straight for Constantinople, this being 
the nearest place where a passport might be 
obtained. During my seven years’ travels on 
foot I have many times been saved from ugly 
situations by an American consul, and I 
regarded this official as my sheet-anchor in my 
present predicament. But how to get to Con- 
stantinople ? For a portion of the journey I 
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should have to cover country with scarcely any 
landmarks. It was clear that I should have to 
travel during the night and lay in hiding during 
the day. My best course would be to make 
for the railway, and simply keep to the track the 
whole time. I calculated that the nearest point 
would be Eski Sagra, whence I could follow 
the line south to Adrianople, and thence to 
Demotika, where it branches eastward to Con- 
stantinople. 

For the first portion of the journey to Eski 
Sagra I knew I should have to be guided by 
the stars. Therefore I should have to select a 
clear night for my escape. I should also need 
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nothing to arouse my suspicions, crept stealthily 
away. I took advantage of all the bush cover I 
could find, going forward slowly and carefully in 
a crouching attitude. I had been walking for 
some time when I was brought to a sudden halt 
by the muffled sound of advancing footsteps. 
Looking to the left I saw the head of one of the 
guards slowly appear above some rising ground, 
standing out in silhouette against the sky. 
Quickly I dropped behind some scrub and 
waited there motionless, hardly daring to 
breathe. After an anxious interval I heard 
the footsteps receding, and knew that the sentry 
had turned about and was walking in the other 
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MAP SHOWING THK ROUTE TRAVERSED BY MR. SCHILLING DURING HIS SEVEN YEARS* WALK ROUND THE WORLD — 
THE DOTTED LINES INDICATE THE WATER JOURNEYS. 



Day was just breaking when I struck the 
railway line, somewhat to the north of Eski 
Sagra. I continued my way for a few hours 
longer, but then considered it wise to secrete 
myself. I accordingly hid in some thick bushes, 
where I made a frugal meal, and then lay down 
and had a good sleep. When darkness fell I 
was on my feet again, following the track of the 
railway. This plan I followed the whole time. 
The worst feature of the journey was the 



nuisance of dogs. 
They were every- 
where. I was 
sometimes nosed 
out of a hiding- 
place by these 
canine abomina- 
tions and com- 
pelled to seek an- 
other. At night, 
too, they would 
start yelping at 
my approach, 
bringing people 
from their houses 
and compelling 
me to make my- 
self scarce. 

Altogether it 
took me five days 
and nights to 
reach Constanti- 
nople, where I 
was able to put 
myself straight again. I was in prison for two and 
a half months — a serious and unlooked-for delay. 

From Constantinople I crossed to Tunis, 
where I was attacked and robbed by rascally 
Arabs. Thence I went to Gibraltar, and up- 
country through France and Germany. At 
Berlin I was ill for two months. Subsequently 
1 crossed to England and walked through the 
British Isles, finishing my round-the-world walk 
in Ireland, seven years after its commencement. 
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An Englishman in the French Foreign Legion. 

Told by P. R. Gallichan and set down by Philip St. Aubyn. 

It will be news to most of our readers to learn that the French Government maintains in Algeria 
two regiments of modern mercenaries — men recruited from every nation in Europe, many of 
them fugitives from justice in their own countries. This remarkable “ corps of social outcasts ” 
Mr. Gallichan joined, inspired by a love of adventure. He had his fill of it ere he made his escape 

from the Legion, as this narrative shows. 



VERY Frenchman is liable to per- 
form service mi/itaire, but none can 
be compelled to serve in the Foreign 
Legion, which is regarded by the 
average Frenchman as a corps of 
social outcasts. Even criminals are not drafted 
into the Legion, but are sent to perform their 
military service in one of the compagnies disci - 
plinaires , more popularly known as les joyeux 
(the happy-go-luckies), which, like the Legion, 
have their head-quarters in Algeria. 

To be a French Legionnaire, strange as it may 
appear, one requires no qualifications either 
as regards birth or character. The German 
deserter, the Italian anarchist, 
or the Englishman fleeing 
from justice are all equally 
welcome. The Legion is a 
corps of bold spirits, many 
of whom are driven to its fold 
through coming under the 
ban of society. 

The foreigners in its ranks, 
taken altogether, almost equal 
the number of Frenchmen 
serving, and the history of 
some of these foreign recruits 
would, if laid bare, make ex- 
citing and oftentimes lurid 
reading. The life, if event- 
ful, is undoubtedly a hard 
one, and it is certainly more 
than mere love of adventure 
which attracts the vast majo- 
rity of those who join. Mr. 

P. R. Gallichan, whose excit- 
ing experiences are here re- 
lated, may be classed among 
the few Englishmen who have 
been attracted to the Legion 
purely through a sheer love 
of adventure and the burn- 
ing desire to be a soldier, as 
he says, “at all costs.” But 
let Mr. Gallichan tell his own 
remarkable narrative, which is 
here presented substantially 
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in his own words as he wrote it very shortly 
after his return from Algeria. 

I had tried in vain to join the English Army. 
I was refused owing to my being rather short- 
sighted, but as I was determined to be a soldier 
at all costs I prevailed upon my friend, Charles 
O’Rourke, to enlist with me in the French 
Foreign Legion. 

The Legion at the time we joined was com- 
posed of two regiments — the First and Second. 
The depot of the First Regiment was at Sidi- 
bel- Abbes, in the province of Oran, Algeria, and 
that of the Second at Saida, in the same province. 

Any foreigner can join 
these regiments on condition 
that he enlists for five years. 
The pay is fourper.ee every 
five days, and the food is in- 
different The uniform is 
similar to that of a French 
line regiment, except that the 
cap has a red cloth grenade, 
while the words “ Legion 
fitrangfcre” are engraved on 
the brass buttons of the tunic. 
A blue cholera belt or sash, 
many feet long, is also worn. 

My friend and I enlisted 
at St. Malo in 1895. I 
utterly failed to pass the eye- 
sight test, but was accepted 
all the same. We were then 
sent to Port Vendres, a small 
French town on the north- 
eastern Spanish frontier, and 
from there shipped to Oran, 
from which latter place we 
proceeded to the depot at 
Saida. Three days at the 
depot were quite sufficient 
to damp our military ardour, 
and together with an Eng- 
lishman named Hides, who 
had formerly been a Hull 
fisherman, we determined to 
desert. 





MK. P. R. GALLICHAN, WHO ENLISTED IN THE 
FRENCH FOREIGN LEGION. 

From a Photo. 
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Taking food with us, we left camp after “ Last 
Post ” had been sounded and struck into the 
mountains, steering our way north by the Pole 
star. After rough climbing and many falls in 
the dark amongst the hills, we eventually found 
our way barred by a dense forest. We there- 
fore halted, made up a fire, using branches as 
fuel, and all three went to sleep within the circle 
of the genial w’armth ; for the nights are often 
very cold in Algeria, in striking contrast to the 
burning heat of the day. 

In starting on that eventful journey we had 
each supplied ourselves with a thick cudgel to 
aid us in our tramp. Our idea was to travel 
only by night, as we feared being seen by the 
Arabs, who usually put French deserters to 
death with horrible tortures. Our aim was to 



promptly sprang into the river and dashed 
towards the other side, followed by my 
companions. 

Despite our obvious danger I could not help 
laughing, because all the other two seemed to 
trouble about was the fear of wetting our small 
stock of bread, which O’Rourke carried in a 
haversack. Finally we succeeded in clambering 
up the slippery bank, but, being completely worn 
out with fatigue, could go no farther, our wet 
clothes being an additional impediment. 

Always of a practical turn of mind, I suggested 
that as we were likely to be caught and murdered, 
and were, furthermore, very hungry, we had 
better eat our bread. This we accordingly did 
as fast as we could. 

During this time the Arabs remained on their 
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endeavour to reach the sea-coast of Oran, annex 
a fisherman’s boat, and then to sail out into the 
Mediterranean on the off-chance of being 
picked up by a passing steamer. It was a 
desperate scheme, but the only one we could 
devise. 

We were awakened by the cold, the fire 
having gone out. Our teeth chattered uncom- 
fortably, and we thereupon decided to walk on 
till daybreak, when, after surveying our posi- 
tion, we took another nap. We remained in 
this second encampment until dusk had again 
fallen, and then resumed our march, always 
following the direction of the North star. 
Before daybreak our passage was barred by a 
river, so we called a halt, lighted a fire, and 
once more sought oblivion in slumber. 

I awoke before my comrades and en- 
deavoured to rouse them, but only received 
grunts in reply. A little rough treatment, how- 
ever, speedily woke them, whereupon I seriously 
warned them of the dangers we incurred by 
loitering in so exposed a spot. Hardly had I 
uttered the words when, on looking up the 
river, we were startled to see two Arabs 
approaching us rapidly. They came on yelling 
wildly, and were soon joined by others. I 



side of the river, being evidently under the 
impression that we had some trap laid for them, 
for when I pulled out my sodden handkerchief 
and waved it as a flag of truce they evidently 
thought it was a revolver, as they scattered 
right and left. Eventually we managed to make 
friendly signs, and, plucking up courage, they 
came across the river in Indian file. Having 
seized us, they took us to their encampment* 
where the women and children turned out to* 
see us. Here we were made to sit down, and a 
native guard was put behind each of us* the 
remainder squatting down in a ring around us, 
evidently to deliberate upon our fate. 

The prospects of coming to an untimely end 
did not make me forget the pangs of hunger 
— only whetted by the saturated bread — and I 
quickly made them understand that we were 
both hungry and thirsty. After a time they 
gave us some buckwheat cakes and sour goat’s 
milk, which was decidedly welcome but very 
unpalatable. 

The palaver being ended we were told to get 
up, and a few of the Arabs, armed with pistols 
and knives, escorted us about two miles from 
the encampment. Now, thought I, we are going 
to be dispatched. But the natives disagreed 
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among themselves, and appeared to me to be 
hesitating between shooting us there and then 
or taking us to Mascara, the nearest military 
station, where they would have received twenty- 
five francs for each of us from the military 
authorities. Eventually one came up to me and, 
pointing towards the north, told me to go. 



I could scarcely believe my ears, but quickly 
stepped out a couple of yards, although expect- 
ing to be shot down irtstantly. My comrades 
spe dily followed my example, and, as the Arabs 
did not threaten us, we moved away another 
few yards, but with fear and trembling. Nothing 
serious happened, however, and we finally set 
off at a good pace, shouting our thanks to these 
very exceptional natives. Whether they under- 
stood our expressions of gratitude is doubtful, 
but that they were, as I say, exceptional natives 
admits of little doubt, for we were afterwards 
informed that it is very rarely indeed that 
soldiers meet with any mercy at the hands of 
the Arabs. 

Having escaped what we fully expected meant 
certain death, we walked along briskly until we 
came to a small forest, and there lay down and 
had a good sleep. Upon resuming our wander- 
ings, we met a native boy minding goats, but he 
would not sell us any milk and we dared not 
help ourselves for fear we might have more 
Arabs on our track, so we trudged wearily on. 

Eventually we sighted a small town, Ain- 



Fekan by name, lying in a hollow, and upon 
approaching nearer we found a deep stream, 
from which we drank deeply. We proposed 
entering the village to purchase a stock of drink 
and eatables and then to strike north again. 

Entering a cafe> we ordered absinthe and 
bread and cheese. We were thoroughly enjoy- 
ing the fare, seated at a 
table, when someone 
touched me on the shoul- 
der. I sprang to my feet 
in dismay, to find myself 
face to face with a “garde- 
champetre ” (rural police- 
man). My first impulse 
was to run, but the police- 
man significantly pointed 
to a group of soldiers out- 
side and tersely informed 
us that the game was up. 
We all rose, but our cap- 
tor politely told us to 
finish our meal, after 
which he conducted us to 
the gendarmerie, where 
we were put in the same 
cell, and on the whole 
treated very well. Our 
description was promptly 
wired up to the depot, and 
the military authorities 
claimed us as deserters. 

Next morning the three 
of us, chained together, 
were marched out of the 
village, escorted by two mounted gendarmes 
armed to the teeth. Once clear of the village, 
however, after we had promised not to attempt 
to escape, our chains were removed and we were 
able to march along with far greater ease. 
Half-way on the journey we were handed over 
to two other gendarmes, who handcuffed us on 
entering the next village. Upon arriving at 
Nazarete, five miles from our destination (Saida), 
the gendarmes advised us to spend any money 
we might have, as otherwise it might be taken 
from us. 

Arriving near Saida we were again chained 
together and marched off to the guard-room, 
where, after a short interrogation, we were 
placed in different cells, and after three weeks’ 
durance vile were turned out with a lot of other 
prisoners, some hailing from military peniten- 
tiaries in the interior. These latter were dressed 
in brown and grey uniforms and wore long, 
peaked caps. Chained two by two we were 
marched to the railway station and there 
entrained. 

We stopped half-way between Saida and Oran, 
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at a place called 
Perregaux. There 
we were confined 
in a large prison 
and made to 
sleep on a great 
plank bed lying 
at an angle, and 
having a long 
wooden plank for 
a pillow. We 
were then each 
shackled to an 
iron bar running 
along the bottom 
of the bed. One 
of the prisoners 
refused to let him- 
self be shackled, 
whereupon a com- 
rade knocked him 
down, as one of 
the gendarmes 
threatened to 
shoot him if he 
resisted, and such 
a threat is quickly 
carried into 
effect. 

The following day we were forwarded by train 
fo Oran and marched to the military prison at 
Santa Cruz, built on a small mountain of the 
same name which overlooks the town and 
harbour of Oran. We now knew that we were 
waiting to be tried by court martial, the specific 
offence not being desertion, as might be 
imagined, but of having made away with our 
military effects ! The minimum punishment is 



Upon his ascer- 
taining that we 
had been such a 
short time in the 
Legion and that 
we had no know- 
ledge of French 
military law an 
“ ordonnance de 
non lieu ” was 
filed against us, 
which means that 
the crime we had 
committed was 
considered not to 
have occurred. 
We were then 
conducted to the 
Fort Ste. Th£rese, 
and were at liberty 
once more. 

As the fort 
overlooks the 
port and the walls 
are not very high 
I suggested to my 
comrade that we 
might, by tying a 
couple of blankets 
together, easily let ourselves down one night, 
take a boat and provisions, and chance being 
picked up by some passing vessel. O’Rourke, 
however, was not enthusiastic over the scheme, 
and it was lucky we did not make the venture, 
for it blew a hurricane the night I had selected 
for the attempt. After a few days’ detention 
at Fort Ste. Th^rfese we were sent back to 
the depot at Saida, where Hides again joined 
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two years’ hard labour and the maximum five 
years’. 

After a week’s detention O’Rourke and I 
were taken before a lieutenant of Chasseurs 
d’Afrique for a preliminary examination, and 



us, having been tried by court - martial and 
acquitted. 

After leaving the military prison I made the 
acquaintance of an American named Howard, 
and we two planned a second escape. Howard, 
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by the way, had also previously deserted, but, 
like myself, had failed in the att mpt. My 
chum, O’Rourke, this time refused to join in 
the scheme, but we enlisted another recruit in 
an Englishman named Quilter, who suggested 
what we considered was the best plan of 
campaign. 

There is a large export of alfalfa grass from 
Algeria — principally to England — this grass 
being taken to the different railway stations and 
forwarded on to the coast towns. We learnt 
that a large consignment was about to be 
sent to Arzew, a small town between Oran 
and Algiers, and was there to be shipped on an 
English steamer lying in the offing. 

Our idea was to climb into one of the alfalfa 
waggons and to hide between the grass and the 
tarpaulin covering the load. 

We anticipated arriving at 
Arzew during the night, 
and we intended slipping 
out in the darkness and 
swimming to the vessel — 
a somewhat risky under- 
taking, as sharks abound 
around the coast. 

One evening found 
Howard, Quilter, and my- 
self waiting in a •corn- 
field near the railway 
station, but just before 
the bugle sounded “ Last 
Post ” Quilter’s courage 
failed him and he returned 
to barracks. 

Howard and I lay low among the corn. I 
went to sleep while Howard kept watch, and 
at 2 a.m. he woke me up and we climbed 
over the wooden fence and made for the 
waggons. As we heard the baying of hounds, 
we each provided ourselves with a couple of 
large stones. 

When we reached the waggons we found them 
very high. Howard, who was the shorter, but 
very much more agile than myself, was soon 
climbing between the grass and the tarpaulin. 
I promptly gripped hold of one of his legs, and 
though he tried to kick himself free he was 
forced to pull me in with him. Once inside the 
waggon, we shook hands and imagined that all 
our troubles were over. 

After cutting a hole in the tarpaulin to breathe 
through we went to sleep, to be awakened at 
six in the morning by the noise of the railway 
employes , who were shouting to each other 
preparatory to shunting our waggon. Soon 
the train began to move, and, after various 
stoppages, we arrived at Perregaux, which was 
barely half-way on our journey to Arzew. After 



remaining stationary for half an hour, we found 
to our consternation that the waggons were not 
likely to go farther ! Our plight was now 
becoming serious, for we were gradually getting 
stifled by the hot midday African sun, which 
beat down pitilessly upon the tarpaulin which 
covered us. 

Finally, I could endure it no longer, for the 
flesh was scorched off my left hand through 
contact with the heated tarpaulin. 

Bidding Howard good-bye, I let myself down 
from the waggon and crawled on my hands and 
knees into a shed, feeling very sick and dizzy, 
for I was suffering from a slight attack of sun- 
stroke. 

A railway employe was in the shed, sitting 
at a desk. He stared hard at me, evidently 
wondering where I had 
sprung from, but said no- 
thing. I asked him for 
water, and he handed me 
a quart bottle of the 
precious liquid, which was 
dashed with absinthe. 
This revived me wonder- 
fully, and I then returned 
to the waggon without, as 
I thought, being per- 
ceived. 

My object was to fetch 
my “ k£pi,” which I had 
left there ; and having re- 
covered it I crossed 
the station and hid in 
an empty second - class 
carriage, where I remained until seven o’clock 
in the evening. 

The train with the alfalfa waggons attached 
left for Arzew about this time, and my first 
intention was to remain in hiding until darkness 
came on and then follow the railway lines to 
Arzew. On second thoughts, however, I realized 
that the English vessel would in all probability 
have left before I could get there, and the possi- 
bility of having my throat cut by the Arabs en 
route decided me to abandon my intended 
tramp. Unarmed as I was and worried by 
thirst, there was nothing to be gained by need- 
lessly exposing myself to unknown dangers. I 
accordingly left my hiding-place and walked 
towards the town, quenching my thirst on the 
journey from a stream which I passed. 

Meeting a Spanish teamster, I asked him the 
way to the gendarmerie. He evidently recog- 
nised me as a deserter, and informed me that 
the gendarmes were scouring the country around 
Perregaux in search of me. Realizing the hope- 
lessness of my position now that I could not 
reach the coast, I decided to give up the 



— Un fait bleu dr&ta produit bier, un 
pea aprto I’arrivde da trail) de Saida, qai 'arrive 
a Perr6ganx A 1 1 b. iS. Plasienfs wagons d’alfa 
arrivaienl avec ce train, quand, vers midi vingt, 
on vit descendte de dessous la b&cbe qni recou- 
vrait an de ces wagons, an legionnaire. iLes em- 
ployes de la Compagnie o*apportArent pas beau- 
coop d’attenlipn A ce aoldat qul lombait da del 
et qui, tout tranquil lemeat, ee mlt A recart. 

Mais on vit la bAche qni remuait, et, apr&s 
I’avoir sonlovge, on apercnt an deoxlfeme le- 
gionnaire monille et erelofe. La Gendarmerie, 
pee venae, recrona et son colieguese rendit dans 
la soiree chez le marecbal-des-Togis et se consti- 
tna prison aier. L’nn est anglais et l’aulre am6- 
ricafn. Comma ces messieurs aimen! la ctidenr, I 
on a ero bien Aire en tea r6exp6dm&t 4 Saida j 
par le train de midi vingL 
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struggle, and accordingly went straight to the 
gendarmerie. The brigadier in charge was 
evidently a wit, for he tried to be funny, doffing 
his cap and addressing me as “ milord.” He 
also introduced me to his wife, but for once my 
sense of humour 
failed me, and I 
asked to be 
locked up at 
once. The brig- 
adier, abandon- 
ing his rdle of 
humorist, then 
informed me that 
the gendarmes 
had actually 
passed the empty 
carriage where I 
was hidden, and 
one was on the 
point of jumping 
on the step to 
look in when he 
was stopped by a 
comrade. Upon 
the prison door 
being opened, to 
my utter astonish- 
ment I beheld 
my friend How- 
ard, with his head 
wrapped up in a 
blue military 
handkerchief and 
looking very ill. 

It appears that 
after I left the 
waggon the railway employe who supplied me with 
water gave information to the police. They came 
to the shed, and while looking for me they noticed 
the tarpaulin on one of the waggons move. A 
ladder was promptly placed against the waggon 
and Howard was hauled out, in a dreadful con- 
dition. He was in a fit from the heat, and the 
hair on his head was almost all singed off. He 
was at once taken to the gendarmerie and 
medically attended. 

That night we lay on our slanting wooden 
plank, each with a foot shackled to the iron bar 
running along the bottom. Chained together, 
we were next day sent up by train to Saida, 
where w*e each received a punishment of 
twenty - eight days* solitary confinement in 
the cells. The food rations consisted of about 
half a pint of soup a day and a pound and a 
half of bread. Given a healthy appetite, this 
means torture. We duly completed our term 
of imprisonment, and upon rejoining my detach- 
ment I was not so eager to plan or attempt 



escapes, realizing fully the almost insurmountable 
difficulties unless a very favourable opportunity 
presented itself. 

After I had been some considerable time in 
the regiment we were asked if any of us were 

willing to volun- 
teer for Tonquin, 
a French posses- 
sion in China. 
Quickly realizing 
the possibility of 
escaping on the 
journey, I 
promptly volun- 
teered, but my 
friend O’Rourke, 
being in the 
band, could not 
do so. Nothing 
more was said for 
some time, and 
I had almost for- 
gotten about the 
matter, having 
been working for 
four months in 
the gymnasium 
as a fencing 
monitor, when 
suddenly there 
w'as talk of get- 
ting ready a big 
detachment for 
Tonquin. We 
were formed up 
and the names of 
volunteers were 
called out, mine being among them. I passed 
the doctor as fit for foreign service. 

I well remember how the major, after making 
us form a circle around him, told us that he 
was confiding the flag of France to us ; that he 
knew it could not be in better hands ; and that 
he felt sure we would spill our life’s blood in its 
defence. During this stirring speech I confess 
I felt very mean, for I fully intended to desert, 
given a favourable opportunity. Life in this 
corps of modern mercenaries was not at all to 
my taste. 

We soon commenced our journey, travelling 
by train from Liaret to Oran. Arriving at Oran 
we marched to where our tents were pitched, 
headed by the band of the Second Zouaves. 
Our reception by the populace was wonderful ; 
in fact, we made quite a triumphal entry. 
Loud cries of “ Vive l’Arm&j ! ” and “ Vive 
la Legion ! ” were heard on all sides, and we 
marched to camp amid salvos of applause and 
a pyrotechnic display of Bengal lights. 
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On the following day I made the acquaintance 
of an Englishman named Heaton Shiliaker, who 
belonged to the First Regiment. Needless to 
say, we speedily became friends. That same 
day we volunteers left for Marseilles on board 
the /tussie packet. At Marseilles we were to 
re-embark on the hospital ship Cholon , which, 
before steaming for the East, was to call at 
Toulon to pick up Marines. 

Arriving at Marseilles after a rough passage 
we found no welcome extended to us as at Oran. 
In fact, the attitude of the populace was one of 
utter indifference. We marched up to the 
Fort des Incurables, and the first night the 
whole detachment had permission to leave 
barracks. Sixteen men promptly attempted to 
desert, but were captured and brought back next 
day by the gendarmes. 

The second day we were confined to barracks, 
but on the thi/d night our captain — who was, 
by the way, an Italian— prevailed on the colonel 
to let us out, remarking that it was probable 
that very few of us would see France again. 
The colonel yielded, and, once clear of barracks, 
I said to my new friend and fellow-Englishman, 
"To-night we bolt/’ a remark to which he 
readily assented. 

We were supposed to re-enter barracks at 
nine o’clock, but we two were still roaming 
round aimlessly at half- 
past, though this slight 
infraction of duty would 
not have entailed 
punishment, the cir- 
cumstances being ex- 
ceptional. We kept a 
sharp eye open for the 
pickets, who would 
speedily have gathered 
us in, but though still 
at large we appeared as 
remote as ever from 
evolving a successful 
plan of escape. At last 
we came across a cafe 
over which was written 
the legend in English, 

“ The Irish Consul.” 

This struck me as 
being so funny that we 
entered. At a small 
table sat four men, 
whom I saw at a glance 
were English sailors. 

They were listening to 
the more or less musi- 
cal strains of a melo- 
deon played by a 
woman. 



Saluting these men, I said, “ You are 
Englishmen, I believe ? ” 

“ Yes,” came the reply. 

They next asked us if we were British, and 
upon receiving a reply in the affirmative 
remarked that we did not look it, which was 
not surprising, for we were dressed in long blue 
coats and duck trousers, and wore white 
helmets and long blue cholera sashes around 
our waists. We sat down with these British 
Tars, and, without any beating about the bush, 
informed them that we were anxious to rid the 
Legion of our presence. The men then 
informed us that they were sailors from the 
steamship Goolistan , trading from London to the 
Persian Gulf, and that they were homeward 
bound, having touched at Marseilles en route. 
They volunteered to stow us away on board if 
we could manage to get so far undetected. 
Money was soon forthcoming, and the good- 
natured sailors sallied out to purchase us an 
outfit. Presently two of them emerged from a 
shop carrying in a sack a couple of firemen’s 
suits of blue dungaree. I told them to go to the 
quay and throw the sack into an empty railway 
truck. We followed and climbed in to change 
our clothes. We were half changed when, to our 
dismay, a locomotive at the end of the waggons 
commenced to pull them along ! 

As we were now 
likely to be discovered, 
I suggested that we 
had better put on our 
uniforms over our civi- 
lian clothes as speedily 
as possible. The wag- 
gon was full of coal- 
dust and our uniforms 
were now smothered 
with dirt, so that we 
looked more like two 
scarecrows than 
Legionnaires. The 
train kept on moving, 
and, as we passed 
under a signal-box, the 
pointsman looked, 
down at us, but said 
nothing. We continued 
along the road for 
about a mile and then 
shunted into a siding. 
A large gate was shut be- 
hind us, and the engine 
shortly after stopped. 

When all was clear 
we climbed out of the 
truck, but discovered 
that between us and th$ 
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main road there was a high wall. Shillaker 
wanted me to climb from his shoulder to the top 
of the wall and drop over, while he, being a 
gymnast, would attempt to get over unaided. 
In spite of our danger I commenced laughing 
at our rather peculiar situation, but Shillaker 
quickly told me rather sarcastically that he failed 
to see anything funny about the matter. If I 
wanted to go to Tonquin, he didn’t. My wits 
were at work, however, in spite of my merriment, 
and, telling him to let me manage the affair, I 
made straight for the gate, where a few employes 
were gathered together. 

They naturally wanted to know where we 
came from, and I informed them that we were 
Legionnaires, and that being a trifle overcome 
with drink we had climbed into an empty waggon, 
which had evi- 
dently been at- 
tached to an en- 
gine. I then 
asked them the 
way to barracks, 
which they told 
us, and as we bade 
them au revoir 
they wished us 
good luck on our 
voyage to China. 

Arriving at the 
spot from which 
the waggons 
started, we met 
our sailor friends, 
who had been 
looking for us. 

They at once 
asked us what we 
had done with our 
civilian clothes. 

When the situ- 
ation dawned on 
them they told 
us to strip, which 
we promptly did, 
and they with 
equal prompt- 
ness flung our 
tell-tale uniforms 
over a neighbouring garden wall. Proceeding 
in a leisurely way to the quay gates, we were 
stopped by the Custom-house officials. I went up 
to one and, speaking in English, asked for the 
Goolistan , at the same time remarking that we 
were English sailors. He evidently did not in 
the least understand what I said, and with a 
careless “ Trh bien ” allowed us to pass. 

Once on board the Goolistan , I felt that we 
were, so to speak, on British soil, and heaved a 



mighty sigh of relief. We slept that night in 
the sailors’ bunks, and at six o’clock next morn- 
ing were stowed away down the forepeak, the 
hatch being covered with cork fenders, planks, 
cords, etc. We were given a good supply of 
provisions and tobacco and made ourselves 
thoroughly comfortable. At eleven o’clock we 
heard the bugles and drums of the Legion, who 
were marching down to the transport, en toute 
for China, and we thanked our lucky stars we 
were not with them. At two o’clock the same 
afternoon, to our great joy, we heard the pro- 
peller of our vessel begin to revolve and knew 
that now we were quite safe. 

When thirty miles out our kind friends (as 
per agreement) “found” us and marched us 
before the captain as stowaways. When every- 



thing was explained he was very kind, and 
though we offered to pay for our passage he 
would not hear of it, but told us that, as he was 
rather short-handed, we would have to work our 
way to London as deck hands. In ten days we 
were in London, and here I took leave of 
my good friends the sailors and my comrade 
Shillaker. After an absence of nearly three 
years I felt inexpressibly pleased at being once 
more under the protection of the Union Jack. 
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A BAPTISM OF FIRE. 

By Mrs. J. G. VVhite, of Armidale, New South Wales. 

The housewife in the “back-blocks” of Australia is menaced by many perils of which her sister in 
older lands knows nothing. Here is a graphic description of the terrible experiences of a lady 
and her little children in a New South Wales bush fire. 



jffgggpiO say that the events of New Year’s 
Da y> r 9°5» ^ ave b een burned into 
the memories of myself and children 
is no mere figure of speech. The 
bush fires in New South Wales 
which marked the beginning of the year 1905 
will certainly never be forgotten by those who 
were unfortunate enough to experience their 
effects. 

Wishing to avoid as far as possible the great 
heat which usually prevails in Sydney about 
Christmas time, we had rented a summer resi- 
dence near Bowral, a health resort on the 
southern line, about eighty miles from the city. 
The house we had taken 
was some distance from the 
village and stood alone upon 
an eminence, overlooking 
the picturesque valley of 
the Wingicarribee. This 
river, when I first saw it in 
the early spring, was, though 
narrow, a beautiful stream 
winding away between forest 
walls of eucalypti, and I was 
somewhat disappointed, on 
taking possession of Mark 
Lodge, to find that, as is 
usual with Australian rivers 
in summer, this one had 
shrunk to a mere sandy bed 
containing a rather widely- 
separated succession of 
water - holes. Mark Lodge 
was a roomy, old-fashioned 
place, built long ago by 
some Sydney magnate, but 
now advertised as “To be let, furnished, for 
the season.” 

It was built of wood, with wide, shady verandas, 
and was surrounded by a large and unkempt 
garden, the lower end merging into an orchard, 
in which — to the great delight of the children — 
were to be found a few plums, pears, and other 
fruits. The abundant spring rains, coming after the 
late terrible drought, had caused a considerable 
amount of herbage, which was now, however, in a 
very dry condition. In front of the house was 
what the owner called a “lawn,” but a lawn in 
Australia is very different from the close, smooth 
emerald turf of England — it is much more like 

Vol. xv .— 78 . 



a stubble field ; and this one and the orchard 
were knee-deep in withered grass. All around 
us stretched the forest, clothing the surrounding 
hills with various kinds of eucalypti — great white- 
stemmed gums, their last year’s bark still hanging 
in long, dry strips from trunk and branches; 
green bosky apple trees, and blue peppermints. 

The foliage of the gums differs greatly from 
that of the trees of Europe, being hard and 
leathery, and during hot weather highly in- 
flammable. 

We settled in our new abode just before 
Christmas. The weather was delightfully cool, 
and the children, though a little afraid of snakes, 
roamed gaily through the 
bush. 

My husband, who had 
arranged to spend part of 
the holidays with a bachelor 
friend who was managing a 
station in Riverina, left us 
on the Tuesday after Christ- 
mas Day. Our household 
then consisted of myself, 
four children — the youngest 
a baby under two years old 
— a housemaid, and our 
dear old Chinaman cook, 
Ah Sin. Ah Sin had come 
to us sixteen years before, 
when our home was on a 
Queensland station, and 
was a most attached and 
faithful servant. 

Like most of the Chinese 
he was very fond of children, 
and in the exigencies of 
domestic service in Australia had often acted 
as nurse. Once only had he left us for a twelve 
months’ trip to China, his place during his 
absence being occupied by a friend and country- 
man of his own whom he had carefully trained 
in the performance of his duties for three weeks 
before his departure. Jemmy did well, but we 
all regretted Ah Sin, and when, contrary to our 
expectations, for we had serious misgivings as 
to ever seeing him again, he returned loaded 
with Chinese “ plesants ” — silk, fans, queer 
ivory images, and tea of exquisite flavour — we 
rejoiced greatly. 

The early part of Christmas week passed 
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pleasantly enough, but the Friday was extremely 
hot. On Saturday the thermometer in the hall 
marked at 8 a.m. ninety-four degrees, and 
rose steadily till at 4 p.m. it was a hundred 
and three degrees. The morning paper, which 
was brought to us from Bowral by a lad on 
horseback, contained an announcement from 
the Government meteorologist of the passing 
over New South Wales of a great heat wave, 
while bush fires were reported in various parts 
of the State. Night brought little or no relief ; 



and gasping, took refuge in the veranda, and 
even in the hall, from the oppressive outside 
heat. 

The girls and I, feeling terribly exhausted, 
lay upon the drawing-room floor, the little ones 
meanwhile splashing about in the bath, though 
the water, drawn from an iron tank, was un- 
pleasantly warm. 

In the hall, suspended between the two doors, 
was a large canvas water-bag, whose contents, 
owing to the rapid evaporation, were deliciously 




cool, and in some degree 
alleviated our sufferings. 

Ah Sin had prepared lunch 
as usual, but, except for a 
little tinned fruit, no one had 
felt inclined to eat. 

The wind by this time had risen to a gale. 
Borne upon it came a strange, roaring sound, 
mingled with the bellowing of cattle. Pre- 
sently Ah Sin called us to see a hare, the fur 
partly burned from its back, which had run into 
the kitchen. “ Flier welly nea now, lady — too 
muchee glass — wet bag good — plenty bucket — 
come see,” he said. 

I followed him into the back veranda, where 
I found he had collected a number of kerosene 
tins and pails and filled them with water, while 
soaking in a tub were several bags. Returning 
through the hail I stood for a moment at the front 
door. To my intense horror I saw below us on 
the left, at a distance of about a mile, a huge wall 
of fire coming roaring on, the flames leaping 
higher that the tallest gum trees — literally flying 
along in the air. As it swept over the hillside 



the heated air never seemed to cool, and by 
noon on Sunday, New Year’s Day, the tempera- 
ture inside the house was a hundred and twelve 
degrees. The atmosphere was thick and stifling, 
while a coppery haze, through which the sun 
shone like a great fiery ball, shut out the 
hills and most of the intervening landscape. 
The wind blew in hot blasts as though 
from a furnace, bringing with it a suffocating 
odour of burning bush. Loud cracks came 
from the furniture ; the flies, usually so 
troublesome, dropped dead from the ceiling; 
while magpies, soldier-birds, and quails, tame 



1 SAW A HUGE WALL OF PtRK COMING 
ROARING ON.” 
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first one and then another great eucalyptus 
caught and blazed, while fiery pieces of burning 
bark, leaves, and branches, borne ahead by the 
gale, ignited the long grass in front of the main 
fire. In a few minutes it was close to the house, 
and the heat, noise, and smoke were most awful. 
A piece of burning bark carried from a tree two 
hundred yards off ignited the grass in the yard. 
We all ran with wet bags and were trying to put 
it out when we saw smoke issuing from a 
corner of the veranda, followed by a flickering 
tongue of flame. Then suddenly a kind of fiery 
whirlwind sprang up round the place, obliging 
us to fly for our lives. 

I snatched up my 
naked baby, protect- 
ing him as well as I 
could with the wet 
bag I held. Ah Sin 
carried Freddy, a 
boy of four (who, 
like baby, was naked 
from the bath), 
seized a bucket, and, 
calling to us to fol- 
low, started down 
the hillside for a 
water - hole in the 
creek. As we ran 
the grass on all sides 
of us was alight, but 
the wind having 
momentarily lulled 
we got ahead of the 
fire and, urged by 
Ah Sin, took a short 
cut across a pad- 
dock, though in 
order to do so we 
had to get over a 
barbed wire fence, 
while another inter- 
vened between us 
and the creek. The 
wind was now blow- 
ing a hurricane, 
driving forward 
huge volumes of smoke. Blinded and half 
suffocated we hurried on, scrambled over the 
last fence as best we could, and then, torn and 
bleeding, rushed down the bank and over the 
hot mud into the water. The wind veered for 
a moment, and blowing the smoke on one side 
showed us our now blazing home. It showed 
me, too, my little daughter Mary, a child of 
nine, caught by her frock in a wire fence close 
to a burning tree ! 

Never shall I forget the agony of that 
moment ! I thrust baby into the arms of our 



maid and strove to get back to Mary, but my 
feet stuck in the surface-baked mud and I fell 
heavily forward. As I rose again I saw the 
frock give way and the child rush down the 
bank to safety. The water-hole in which we 
were, though large, was not very deep, and the 
water was really hot. The pool was surrounded 
by eucalypti, some in leaf, others dry, ring- 
barked skeletons. The heat was so intense that 
the very air seemed fire. Fortunately Alice, the 
maid, and I had retained our wet bags, and 
with them we sheltered ourselves a lit le, while 
the faithful Ah Sin threw buckets of water over 

us. All the time the 
wind blew in whirl- 
wind gusts, scorch- 
ing and blistering 
our skins and scat- 
tering burning 
brands amongst us. 
Crouching down in 
the shallow water 
with the two little 
ones in front of him, 
the devoted China- 
man screened them 
with his body from 
the furnace blasts 
and fiery showers 
alike. His shirt had 
long ago been burnt 
from his back, and 
I saw the blistered 
flesh. Near us 
quantities of fish, 
splashing and 
churning madly in 
the warm water, 
died and floated 
belly upwards. On 
every side, through 
the maddening, crackling roar 
of the fire, we could hear the 
terrified bleating and bellow- 
ing of sheep and cattle, while 
two hares, a rabbit, and 
several snakes had taken 
refuge in the water beside us. Night drew on, 
but brought us no diminution of the fierce heat. 
The whirlwind gusts seemed to have spent 
themselves, but the fire still blazed on all sides. 

As the night wore on the scene became one 
of terrible grandeur. Under the influence of 
the high wind the scattered fires on the hillsides 
joined their forces into great crescents of flame, 
with lurid, moving columns of smoke, through 
which at intervals shot showers of sparks, like a 
display of fireworks, as some great eucalyptus, 
burnt through its base, came crashing down. 
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From tree-top to tree-top the flames sprang in 
tiger leaps, their crackling sounding almost like 
demon laughter. The undulating country 
around us looked like a sea of fire. Red reflec- 
tions from the pool illuminated the ghastly faces 
of the children and the faithful Chinaman as 
they crouched in the shallow water. Ah Sin 
had baby in his arms and kept bathing his 
head. The child 
was very quiet, only 
occasionally utter- 
ing a little, weak 
cry. 

After a time we 
got out of the water 
and sat down upon 
the sand in the bed 
of the creek, on 
each side of which 
the scrub and euca- 
lypti were still burn- 
ing, while the 
blackened* grass 
merely smouldered, 
occasionally burst- 
ing into flame as a 
fiercer blast than 
usual played upon 
it. 

Blackened and 
blinded by smoke, 
exhausted by heat 
and want of food, 
our skins smarting 
from the burns in- 
flicted by the fall- 
ing shower of fire, 
when morning came 
we were in a piti- 
able condition. Ah 
Sin was evidently 
badly burnt; his 
kindly yellow face 
was swollen and unrecognisable, yet he con- 
tinued to hold and tend baby. 

The road was not far off, but to reach it we 
should have to pass over the still smouldering 
paddock we had crossed in our mad rush for 
the creek, and all the children were barefoot. 
Trees were falling and crackling all round ; the 
road was a mere bush track, and would be 
more dangerous than the bed of the creek. A 
little lower down, on the opposite side, some 



scorched willows, which had partially escaped 
the fire, overhung another water-hole, and to this 
we made our way, to find it already occupied 
by some half-burned sheep, whose cries of pain, 
half moan, half bleat, were an aggravation to 
our misery. The weary day wore on. Though 
the fire was in great measure spent, the heat 
was almost insufferable, and the air heavy with 

smoke and the pun- 
gent scent from the 
burning eucalypti. I 
thought of trying to 
make our way along 
the river bed to 
Bowral, and we had 
actually started, 
when the sudden 
fall of a large burnt 
tree, which rolled 
down the bank close 
beside us, drove us 
back to the shelter 
of the willows. 

Here we lay faint 
and gasping till 
about noon, when 
we were discovered 
by a posse of men 
armed with wet 
bags, who had been 
fighting the fire all 
night round some 
of the neighbouring 
farms. 

Mark Lodge, they 
told us, had been 
entirely consumed, 
and it was feared 
we had all perished. 
Willing hands car- 
ried the poor 
children and as- 
sisted us to reach a 
house in the immediate neighbourhood, which, 
though right in the track of the fire, had been 
spared through a capricious change of the 
wind. Here we received the kindest care and 
attention, and were in a few days able to go 
back to our city home. 

Ah Sin, after a few days in the hospital, re- 
turned home to us, and we all feel that to his 
devotion we owe our escape from a terrible 
death. 
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referred to our readers will observe two long 
tables, one behind the other, of exquisitely 
carved wood, upon which are ranged rows of 
copper basins with tops resembling inverted 
cups. The performers beat on these “ cups ” 
with sticks, producing very loud sounds, these 
being' the notes required. The youngster in 
the foreground, sitting behind one of the tables, 
is the conductor of the orchestra, which he con- 
trols with two batons, *one in each hand. 






IO Western ears a “gamelang,” or 
native orchestra of the island of 
Bali, to the east of Java, would 
sound anything but melodious when 
“ heard at close range, because of the 
monotonous sounds produced from the various 
instruments forming such an orchestra. To the 
natives, however, it is generally the means of 
awakening their most ecstatic feelings, and they 
can sit and listen to such a performance for hours 




A JAVAN “GAMEl.ANG” OR NATIVE ORCHESTRA —ITS MOST REMARfCABLE FEATURE IS PERHAPS THE GORGEOUS HEAD-DRESSES 

From a] of the perpormbrs, which ark opten made of pure gold. [Photo. 



without showing the least sign of discomfort. The 
accompanying photograph shows a “gamelang,” 
the chief characteristic of which is perhaps the 
gorgeous head-dresses worn by the performers, 
who attach the utmost value to them, as they 
are considered great works of art and are often 
made of pure gold. The instruments used in 
a “ gamelang ” vary somewhat. In the one 



Other instruments used in “gamelangs ” consist 
generally of a kind of violin with two strings, a 
species of harp, a couple of long-shaped drums 
beaten with the hands, a peculiar kind of flute, 
one or two metal bars of different lengths placed 
on boat-shaped wooden stands, and bamboo 
tubes resembling organ pipes, loosely suspended 
in a wooden frame and lightly shaken by the 
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AN INDIAN CAMEL CORPS ON PARADE. 



[Photo 



performer. To the European the latter is 
perhaps the most melodious instrument in the 
orchestra, for when it is properly shaken and the 
hollow bamboo tubes touch each other lightly 
it is capable of pro- 



Our next picture depicts a “ barber’s shop ’ 
in the Zambesi district of Africa. A chief is 
compelled to shave the whole of his head, 
leaving only a tuft of hair on the top. In 
our snap-shot the 



ducing strange, weird, 
and fascinating sounds, 
especially when heard 
at a distance. 

The curious picture 
reproduced above was 
taken in the Punjab 
district of India, and 
represents a camel corps 
on parade. A good 
many people are un- 
aware that corps of this 
kind are used in con- 
nection with the Indian 
Army, but such is the 
case, and very useful 
they have proved them- 
selves to be. The group 
seen in our photograph 
contains no fewer than 
one thousand camels 
and their attendants. 




victim — victim would 
seem to be the proper 
word to use, judging 
from the look of agony 
on the poor fellow’s face 
— is seen just under- 
going this treatment at 
the gentle hands of a 
native barber, whose 
razor probably consists 
of a piece of more or 
less jagged hoop-iron ! 
These natives belong 
to the Bantonga tribe, 
and until the year 1875 
they dwelt in the heart 
of Rhodesia, but about 
that period were driven 
north by the Matabele 
Impis. From 1878 
until 1882 they were 
slaves to the Portuguese. 
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When the Tibe- 
tan Expedition, 
under Colonel 
Young h usband, 
reached Lhassa, 

Captain R. C. 

Moore, of the 
Army Veterinary 
Department, dis- 
covered among the 
various odds and 
ends in the Potala, 
the chief palace at 
Lhassa, nothing 
less than a safety 
bicycle ! Now, so 
far as history has 
recorded, the 
Tibetans have 
never shone as cyclists — have never used any- 
thing at all like a cycle, in fact— and at first 
the discovery was hardly credited. How the 
machine got there is unknown, but one thing is 
certain : it must have been carried, and not 
ridden, all the way, travelling thus over ice and 



snow-clad heights seventeen thousand feet above 
sea-level, for no roads of any kind existed before 
the advent of the British Expedition. The 
bicycle was a strange sight in a strange land, and 
Captain Moore accordingly took the snap-shot 
reproduced at the top of this page. The machine, 
appropriately enough, was a “ Rover,” cushion- 
tyred, and still thoroughly serviceable. One 
is inclined to speculate considerably as to 



the history of this 
machine, which 
somehow or other 
managed to pene- 
trate into the very 
innermost sanctu- 
ary of the mysteri- 
ous dosed I^and. 
Was it imported 
by a priest of 
sporting ten- 
dencies, who had 
absorbed certain 
Western ideas, or 
did it belong to 
some unfortunate 
European explorer 
who was rash 
enough to try and 
enter Tibet by its aid and succumbed either to 
hardship or the hostility of the natives ? But 
bicycles do not speak, and this pioneer “ Rover ” 
will keep its secret. 

The Jack Tar of all countries is a jovial, 
happy-go-lucky fellow, ever ready for a game or 



for sports of any kind, and the American man-o’- 
war’s man is no exception to the rule. A 
favourite amusement among the United Slates 
sailors is, of all things, a pie-eating contest. 
With hands tied behind their backs, as shown 
in our photograph, the contestants kneel around 
a table, and a pie on a tin dish is placed before 
each man. The “ pie ” consists of two layers 
of pastry on a round tin platter, with apples, 




WHEN THE BRITISH TROOPS ENTERED LHASSA THEY FOUND THIS BICYCLE IN 
THE POTALA, THE HOLY OF HOLIES OF THE FORBIDDEN CITY. 

Front a Photo. 




From a] a pie-eating contest on board an American warship. [Photo. 
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with the sticky crust or en- 
deavour to swallow a terrifi- 
cally hot fragment of fruit. 
The man who first disposes 
of his pie is, of course, 
declared the winner, and it 
is considered a distinction 
to be declared a pie-eating 
champion. Our photo- 
graph was taken at Port 
Royal, a naval station in 
South Carolina. 

Concerning our last pic- 
ture a correspondent writes 
as follows : “ I was greatly 
interested in your illustra- 
tion and account of the 
chair made of horns which 
appeared in your May issue. 
I enclose a photograph of 
two beautiful specimens 
which I possess and highly 
prize, and which I claim are 
even more unique. They 
are made entirely of buffalo 
horns, and the seats and 
back are composed of 
skins of the same animal, thus differing from the 
artificial upholstering described in your account. 
The horns are exquisite specimens as regards 
size, markings, polish, and symmetry.” 



TWO REMARKABLE CHA1RS- 
From a] 



-THEY ARK MADE THROUGHOUT OF BUFFALO HORNS AND UPHOLSTERED 
WITH SKINS OF THE SAME ANIMAL. [Photo. 



rhubarb, peaches, mincemeat, or what not 
between them, and as it is baked on the platter 
the lower layer sticks tightly. It is most 
comical to watch the men’s faces as they wrestle 
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